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CONCERNrNG  COPYRIGHT. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE    REGISTER  OF 
OOPYKIGHTS. 

BT   UARK  TWAIN. 


Thonrald  Stolberg,  Esq., 

HagUter  of  CopyrJghtB, 
Waahingtoo,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  yotir  excellent  nummary  of  the  inTrnmeTaWe 
itatatea  and  substitutes  and  amcndiuents  which  a  century  of 
Coogreeses  has  devised  in  trying  to  mct£  oat  even-handed  justice 
to  the  pnblii^  and  the  author  in  the  vexed  matter  of  copyright; 
and,  in  responr^*  to  your  invitation  to  the  craftsmen  of  my  guild 
to  furDiafa  suggestions  for  further  legislatioa  upon  the  aubjecty 
I  beg  to  submit  my  share  in  the  unconventional  form  of 

Quevtion  and  Artsteer. 

Question.    How  many  new  American  books  are  copyrighted 
annvally  in  the  United  States? 
Anavwr.  Five  or  six  thousand. 
Q.    How  many  have  been  copyrighted  in  the  last  twenty-five 

A.   More  than  100,000. 

VOL.   OUXX.— NO.   &7S.  1 

not,  f  Tn  NoBTK  AvnicAa  RvTOT  Fnuwnw  Covrunr.    Ill  Rl^u  BmmtM, 
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Q.   How  many  altngcLhcr  in  Ute  past  104  years  P 

A.    DoubUau  260.000. 

Q.  How  many  of  Uiom  htve  iarrired  or  will  sarvive  the  4t- 
yf«r  limit? 

d.   An  averago  o(  five  per  year.    Make  it  ten,  to  be  safe  ani 
owtein. 

Q.   Only  fm  a  year  t 

A.   That  is  all.    Ten. 

Q.    Do  you  achially  belieYc  that  349,000  of  these  booke  haT^ 
had  DO  sort  of  uw  for  a  iS-year  limit? 

1.    I  can  swear  to  it.    They  would  not  have  ottUiTed  a  %0-y 
limit 

Q,   Then  where  i«  the  OM  of  a  4$-y«sr  limit? 

A.    I  kmw  of  none. 

Q.   What  does  it  accomplish  f 

A.  Nothing  uefol.  nothing  wortiiy,  nothing  modest,  nothing 
Agnified,  nothing  h«kast,  so  far  «a  I  know.  An  Italian  gtateemon 
bw  calkd  it  *  the  Ooontaaa  Maniglia  of  kga]  barksquc."  Each 
ymr  ten  veDcnfale  copjn^ta  &11  in,  and  the  bfCAd  of  ten  penoos 
it  tskm  from  tfacm  by  the  Oovemment  llut  microecopic  petty 
havmj  u  all  that  is  aeecinptiifaed. 

Q,   It  doea  aasm  a  huU  hnriieai 

A.    Fbr  a  big  Bctiaft— yeiL   A  distiact  menal  of  the  law  of 
■vrrina  of  te  ittest    It  is  the  nwwriniHftn  of  the  fittest 

Q.  Of  coais^  the  Ismukan  knew  they  vere  arranging  a 
hvdskk^  lor  same  pcesvs— «a  hn  do  tint  But  Uwy  oould  aot 
bam  kBB«a  hor  fcr  ^  Bambwaa;,  do  ym  think  ? 

A.  Of  couse  Bot  Otherwise;  (hey  vontd  not  hav*  bsm  many- 
iag  mad  nierag  orer  copynghi  Uwi  for  a  hiuidnd  jean.  It 
fass  east  7VB>  «>  41  ytgm  ct  printed  no4es  to  mmiy  mBm^  the 
mam  of  aaateHl*  wd  sabstitstae  tiMf  bavi  grond  out  in  a 
A*  AnMtf  Mil  sf  ib«  msirfU  </ ta  avOsfs  par 
BMfiy  te  teft  peoveat  asd  most  ittitli^iihiil  Utearj 
^AtMiiflBl  On*  book  from  each  a<  ttM.  Ittakeaa 
jHis  to  bask  a  aoBBBiid  books  aad  ^  1^  time  eight 
of  t^  barre  bog  ago  faUen  ohaahto  and  «ed  of 
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worth  the  Goremment^fl  while.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand 
new  inrentioiiB  u  year,  and  a  thoiiiiend  of  them  are  worth  eeiziiig 
at  the  end  of  the  17-year  limit  But  the  Qovemioent  can't  seize 
the  really  great  and  immenaely  valuable  <Hie8 — ^like  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  air-brake,  the  Pullman  car,  and  scune  others, 
the  Shaiespeares  of  the  ioFcn tor-tribe,  so  to  speak — for  the  pro- 
digious capital  required  to  carry  them  on  ia  their  protection  from 
competition ;  their  proprietors  are  not  disturbed  when  the  patents 
periab.  Tell  me,  who  aie  of  firat  importance  in  the  modem 
nation? 

Q.  Shall  we  aay  the  builders  of  ita  ciTilizatlon  and  promotera 
of  its  glory? 

A.   Ya.    Who  arc  they? 

Q.  Ita  inventors;  the  creators  of  its  literature^  and  the  coun- 
try's defenders  on  laud  and  sea.    Is  that  correct? 

A.  1  think  so.  Well,  when  a  soldier  letirea  from  &e  wars, 
the  Qorermnent  spends  $150,000,000  a  year  upon  him  and  hia, 
and  the  pension  is  continued  to  his  widow  and  orphans.  But 
when  it  retitefi  a  distinguished  author's  book  at  the  end  of  43 
years,  it  takes  the  book's  eubgequent  proflta  away  from  the  widow 
and  orphans  and  gives  them — to  whom? 

Q.    To  the  public. 

A.    Nothing  of  the  kind! 

Q.   But  it  does — the  lawmaker  will  tell  yon  bo  himself. 

A.   Who  deceived  the  lawmaker  with  that  limpid  falsehood? 

Q.   Falaehood? 

A.  That  is  what  it  is.  And  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  this  large, 
and  eloquent,  and  sarcastic  fact:  that  the  Government  does  not 
give  the  book  to  the  public,  it  gives  it  to  the  publishers. 

Q.   How  do  you  make  that  out? 

A.  It  is  very  simple:  the  publisher  goes  on  publtshinff — there 
is  no  Law  against  it— and  he  takes  all  the  profit,  both  the  author's 
and  his  own. 

Q.    Why,  it  looks  like  a  crime  I 

A.  It  doesn't  merely  look  like  it,  it  is  a  crime.  A  crime  perpe- 
trated by  a  great  country,  a  proud  World  Power,  upon  ten  poor 
devils  a  year.  Ont  boolc  apitct.  The  profita  on  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Oabin  "  continue  to-day ;  nobody  but  the  publishers  get  them — 
Urs.  Stowe'fl  share  ceased  eeven  years  before  bhc  died ;  her  daugh- 
ters receive  nothing  from  the  book.    Teflrs  ago  they  found  theu^ 


raa  vorth  diiBntoiN  review. 

Bclves  no  longer  able  to  live  in  their  roodeet  home,  and  had  ix>  more 
ont  and  find  humbler  quarterB.  Wadungtoo  Irving's.  poor 
old  adopted  daughters  fared  likewise.  Come,  does  that  move 
you? 

Q.  Ah,  dear  me!  Well,  certainlj,  there  is  something  wrong 
about  this  whole  copyright  busincse. 

X.  Something  wrong?  Yee,  I  think  so!  Something  pitiifuUy 
wrong,  pathetically  wrong!  Consider  the  nation's  attitude 
toward  the  Builder  of  its  Mnterial  Oreatnese,  toward  the  De- 
fender of  its  Uomes  and  \i&  l-'lag,  and  (by  contraet)  toward  its 
Teacher,  who  is  also  the  Promoter  of  itfi  Fame  and  Preserver  of 
it — that  Immortal  Three!  Behold,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is 
upon  me,  and  u  picture  of  a  future  incident  riBcs  upon  my  sight 
You  ahall  share  the  vision  with  mc:  The  President  rats  in  state 
in  the  White  House,  with  hie  official  family  around  him;  before 
him  stand  three  groups.  In  the  first  group,  Edison,  Qraham 
Bell,  Wcstinghonse,  and  other  living  inventors,  and,  back  of 
Hiem,  dim  and  vngue,  the  shades  of  Fulton,  Whilncy,  Morse,  Hoe, 
Howe,  Ericsson  and  others;  in  the  second  group  stand  Dewey, 
Schley,  Miles,  Howard,  Sickles,  Chaffee,  together  with  a  private 
soldier  and  sailor  representing  !S0O.0OO  fellow-survivors  of  the 
bloody  field,  the  sutler's  tent  and  the  teamster's  cnmp,  and  bock 
of  these  the  utafcely  shftdes  of  Washington,  Pnul  Jones,  Jackson, 
Taylor,  Scott.  McClellan,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Farragut, 
Foote,  Worden,  Sampson  and  others;  in  the  third  group  stand 
three  or  four  living  authors,  and  back  of  them,  with  averted 
facefi  and  ashamed,  loom  the  mighty  ftbndes  of  Emerson,  Ban- 
croft, Bryant,  Whittier,  and  bdiind  th««.  dim  and  spectral,  the 
shades  of  Cooper,  Jndd.  Irving,  Poo,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Holmce,  Lowell,  Harriot  Bceoher  Stowe,  Parkman  and  others. 

TU  Presidmt  Speaks. 

"  By  command  of  the  Nation,  whose  servant  I  am,  T  have  sum- 
moned you,  O  illustrious  ones  I  T  bring  you  the  message  of  eighty 
grateful  millions — a  message  of  praise  and  reward  for  high 
serrice  done  your  country  and  your  flag:  from  my  lips,  hrar  the 
nation's  word!  To  you,  inrentorB,  builders  of  the  land's  ma- 
terial greatness,  tmst  and  present,  the  j>poplo  ofTer  homagp.  wor- 
ship and  imperishable  gratitude,  with  endnring  fame  for  your 
detd,  and  untold  millions  of  minted  gold  for  yon  that  aurrive. 
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To  you,  defender?  of  the  flag,  past  and  present,  creators  of  the 
aation's  far-nhiiiing  niilitar}'  glory,  the  people  offer  homage,  wor- 
ship and  imperishable  gratitade,  vith  enduring  fame  for  your 
dead;  and,  for  you  that  survive,  a  hundred  and  fifty  coined 
millions  a  year  to  protect  the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  you 
from  Trant  6o  long  as  you  shall  live.  To  you,  historians,  poets, 
CFoaton  ot  ennobling  romance,  —  Teachers  —  this :  you  have 
wTOC^t  into  enduring  form  tlie  splendid  story  of  the  Great  Re- 
public; you  have  preserved  forever  from  n^lect,  decay  and  ob- 
livion the  great  deeds  of  the  long  line  of  the  cation's  Builders, 
Defenders  and  Preservers;  yoa  have  diligently  and  faithfully 
taught  and  trained  the  children  of  Uie  Republic  in  lof^  political 
and  social  ideals,  and  in  that  love  of  country  and  reverence  for 
the  flag  which  is  Patriotifun — and  vithout  you  this  vrould  be  a 
Bussia  to-day,  vith  not  on  intelligent  patriot  in  it;  you  have  made 
the  American  home  pure  and  fragrant  and  beautiful  with  your 
sweet  songs  and  your  noble  rmnancc-literaturc;  yon  have  carried 
the  American  name  in  honor  and  esteem  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
in  spite  of  iinequal  Iqwb  which  e^aJt  your  brother  the  soldier 
and  inflict  upon  you  an  undeserved  indignity,  you  have  furnished 
to  your  country  tliat  great  asset,  that  golden  aaeet,  that  imperial 
asset,  lacking  which  no  modem  State  can  hold  up  its  head  and 
stand  uuchallengffd  in  the  augupt  company  of  the  sisterhood  of 
Nations — a  fine  and  strong  and  worthy  National  Literature! 
For  these  inestimable  servicer,  the  people,  by  my  voioe,  grant  these 
rewards :  to  your  great  dead,  as  also  to  you  who  still  live,  homage, 
wonthip,  enduring  fame,  imper — no,  I  mean  gratitude,  just  grati- 
tude; gratitnde  with  a  42-year  limit,  and  the  poor-house  for  your 
widows  and  children.  Qod  abide  with  you,  0  illustrious  company 
of  the  Bailderu,  Defenders  and  Patriot-Makers  of  tlie  grateful 
ItepublicI    Farewell,  the  incident  is  closed." 

Q.  (After  a  l(mg  and  reflective  pause.)  Isn't  there  some  right 
and  fair  way  to  remedy  this  strange  and  dishonorable  condition 
of  things? 

A.    1  think  there  is. 

Q.   Suggest  it,  then. 

A  SuggeJtiion. 

A,  In  making  a  48-year  limit,  the  Government's  intenticw 
was,  to  be  fair  all  around.  It  meiint  that  the  ten  authors  (it  sup- 
posed the  number  was  greater  i  f«hon}d  enjoy  the  profit  of  their 
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Jika  ■  fair  ud  xfaaootfale  time ;  then  extisfinA  the  oo|iTnglil 
ud  dm*  imJcc  tki  hook  ckeap—ihis  tar  the  benefit  of  tfa*  public 
I  Rpest^  to  imamrt  ekmp  tdUioiu  for  fks  ftMie:  ftaw,  TMut 
that  tkt  intattioD;  and  want  it  the  vhi^  and  mUy  intmtioB? 

Q.    It  certainlj  wai. 

A.  Well,  that  iatentiini  has  often  been  defeated.  In  muq  a 
<mt,  ^  pnUidur  baa  not  \amtnA.  the  price;  in  otber  casea,  ao 
man^  pobliAhen  iacned  editions  of  the  unprotected  book  that  they 
dogged  the  naiket  and  kilUd  the  book.  And  often  H  vaa  s  book 
diat  conld  haie  aarnved  but  for  this  misfoitane.  The  Tone^ 
that  I  voold  aoggeet  is  thie:  thai,  dmnmg  tt«  ^d  far  of  ikt 
mptri§ki  Umii,  the  owner  of  lAe  eopfrigikt  AtO  fre  obligtd  to 
ismtt  «  tdUum  of  tiu  hook  at  ikue  fofUmimg  raf«».  to  wit: 
Uamif-fiwe  ctmi*  for  mck  XOO/HX>  words,  or  lam,  of  iU  MMlanb, 
•ad  hMp  said  adUiam  m  aaU  alMyi  tkarotftar,  j/ear  afiar  ftar, 
mdlf^mMgr.  And  if  im  my  year  kt  afcoU  fail  to  kaep  tuck  odiiion 
om  aaU  dmrmg  a  tpaet  of  tkree  montks,  Uu  copfrigkt  akoB  tkam 
pariik. 

Q.  That  aeemt  to  cover  the  ground.  It  meets  the  Oorem- 
ment'a  sole  deain — to  secure  a  chtap  tdiUoit  for  tke  puhtic, 

A.  Why,  certainly.  It  compt2a  it  No  axiating  Ut  in  any 
eoontry  does  that 

Q.  Yoa  ironld  not  pnt  a  priue  upon  the  poblisher'a  other 
editHDB? 

A.   No;  be  could  make  the  others  as  high-priced  ai  be  dioee. 

Q.   Would  you  except  books  of  a  certain  claes? 

A.  No  bocA  occnta  to  me  tb^tt  ronld  not  stand  the  ledoction— I 
mean  a  book  that  promiiea  to  lire  42  yeare  and  uprards.  It  could 
not  apply  to  unabridged  dictionaries,  fw  they  are  reriaed  and 
nearly  cqiyrighted  ereiy  ten  or  twelve  yeare.  It  ia  the  one  and 
only  book  in  America  whoee  copyriglit  is  perpetual. 

Q,  Your  own  proposition  makes  all  copjrighta  perpetual^ 
doeao'tit? 

A.  It  does  not  It  extends  the  lunit  indefinitely.  But  there 
JB  itill  a  limit;  for  in  any  year  after  the  forty-fiiat  Uiat  the  cheap 
editioD  foils,  during  the  epvst  of  three  month.<t,  the  copyright  dies. 

Q.  The  proposed  rate  aeenia  exceaairely  cheap.  Uow  would 
the  thing  work  out?  Abont  how  much  of  a  reduction  would  it 
make?    Give  me  an  illustration  or  two. 

A.   Very  well,  let  me  cite  my  own  books — I  am  on  familiar 
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ground  there.  "Hack  Finn"  containe  70,000  worde;  pment 
price  $1  50 ;  an  edition  of  it  would  have  to  be  kept  permaneatl; 
ou  sale  at  25  cents.  "  Tom  Sawyer,"  70,000  words,  price  $1  60 ; 
the  imagined  cheap  edition  would  be  2")  centa.  Several  two- 
Tolume  books  of  mine  contain  a  trifle  more  than  100,000  words 
per  Tolnme;  present  price  $1  76  per  volume;  the  clieap-edition 
price  would  be  75  cents  per  volume — or  75  cents  for  the  complete 
book  if  compressed  into  one  volume.  My  "  worka,"  taken  to- 
gether, number  23  votumee;  chea;>«8t  present  price  of  the  Bet, 
$36  50.  To  meet  the  requireniente  of  the  copyright-preserving 
law,  I  would  compress  the  aggregate  wntenta  into  10  volumes  of 
eomething  more  than  200,000  words  each,  and  sell  the  Tolnmes  at 
75  cents  each— or  $7  50  for  the  lot,  if  a  millionaire  wanted  the 
whole  treaeure. 

Q.  It  is  a  rednction  of  four-fifths,  or  thereabouts!  Would 
there  be  any  profit? 

A.    The  printer  and  the  binder  would  get  their  usual  per- 

itage  of  profit,  the  middle-man  would  get  hie  usual  commieBion 
on  salett.  The  publisher's  profit  would  be  very  small,  mine  also 
would  be  Terr  small. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  proposing  commercial  enicide  for  him  and  for 
yooisclf — is  that  it? 

A.  Far  from  it.  I  am  proponing  high  commercial  prosperity 
and  advantage  for  him  and  for  me. 

Q.   How? 

A.  First  of  all,  the  bo<^  would  remain  my  children's  posses- 
flion  and  support,  instead  of  being  confiscated  by  various  pu1>- 
liehers  and  issued  in  cheap  form  or  dear,  as  they  chose,  for  the 
support  of  their  children. 

Q.   And  secondly? 

A.  Secondly — let  us  not  overlook  the  importAnce  of  lliis  detail 
— the  cheap  edition  would  advertise  our  higher-priced  editions. 
■nd  the  publisher  and  my  orphans  would  live  on  canvasbnck  duck 
and  Hape  Cod  oysters— not  on  ham -and -not-enough -of -it,  tlic  way 
certain  Government-robbed  orpham*  of  my  acquaintance  are  doing 

DOW. 

Q.  Wliy  don't  you  and  your  publisher  try  that  cheap  edition 
now,  without  waiting? 

A.  Haven't  I  told  you  that  almost  all  the  profit  would  go  to 
printer,  binder  and  middlt^man?    And  has  this  Government  evi-r 
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heard  of  a  publisher  who  would  get  out  a  dirt-cheap  edition  with- 
out being  compelled  to  do  it?  The  Goyemment  has  tried  per- 
snasion  for  many  a  year,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
achieTed  no  cheap  edition  by  it:  what  I  am  after  now  is  com- 
ptUsion. 

Q.   Are  you  gueasing  at  cheap-edition  poBeibilities,  or  are  you 
speaking  from  knowledge  P 

A.    iWm  knowledge.      Knowledge  and  experience.      I  know 
what  it  cofita  to  make  a  book  and  what  it  costs  to  sell  it 

Q.    If  your  figure  on  cheap  editions  shoxdd  be  challenged  by 
the  trade— how  then? 

A.    I  could  prore  my  case,  and  would  do  it 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  L.  Cleubhb  (Maek  Twaik). 


OUR  MTIQUATED   METHOD  OF  ELECTING 
A  PRESIDENT. 


BY   SIMON   KKWCOHB,  hUD.,   UNITED   STATES   NAVY. 


BsFOKB  the  iuhabiUntB  of  the  United  St»t«8  retired  to  rest  ou 
the  evening  of  Tueedaj,  NoTcmber  Slh  Ia«t,  it  wac  heard  on  all 
aides  Hat  Theodore  Rooeerelt  hud  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  Tisitor  onacquainted  with  our  Constitution, 
liflteniiig  to  the  talk  cd  our  citizens,  would  never  have  suspected 
that  he  was  witnessing  anything  &i&c  than  an  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent bjT  the  people,  who  had  proceeded  ou  the  same  system  as  if 
ihey  had  been  electing  the  GoTemor  of  a  State.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  a  Preeident  waa  not  elected,  nor  even  voted  for,  on  No- 
vember 8th,  and  that  the  election  will  not  occur  until  Monday, 
January  9th,  when  the  electors  will  meet  in  their  several  States 
to  cast  their  votes.  But  few  of  us  reflect  how  devoid  of  legal  force 
is  the  mandate  of  the  people  as  expressed  on  Kovember  8tb,  and 
how  completely  all  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  a  President  is 
ve*ted  in  a  body  of  men  who  will  not  have  met  even  up  to  the 
time  when  this  article  sball  be  publighed.  We  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  actual  election  as  a  mere  formality, 
like  the  counting  of  a  vote  on  a  specified  day  some  weeks  after  an 
election.  It  may,  therefore,  be  wholesome  to  point  out  how  far 
this  way  of  thiuking  is  wrong,  and  what  danger  may  arise  at  any 
time  by  Hie  cnntinuance  of  what  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  a 
mere  formality. 

The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  found  the  task  at  de- 
vising a  satisfactory  method  of  electing  u  l*rc«ident  to  be  one  of 
grcAt  difficulty.  It  was  ix^lieved  thai  any  system  which  provided 
for  the  direct  choice  of  a  President  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  large 
wonid  produce  a  d^rec  of  popular  excitt-ment  "  subversive  of  the 
order  and  peace  of  society."    As  late  as  1 8S3,  it  was  still  a  ques- 
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tiou  whelber  some  danger  of  tliia  kind  might  not  leiiuit  (rom  the 
direct  choice  even  of  electora  by  the  people,  llie  plan  whicdi 
commended  itself  to  the  Conrentioii  was,  therefore,  one  hy  which 
the  President  should  be  chosen  by  a  selected  body  of  men,  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  sinister  inflnences,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  public  on  one  aide,  or  on  the  part  of  foreign  emis- 
saries— that  great  bugbear  of  the  founders  uf  our  Constitution — 
on  the  other.  It  was  not  thought  safe  to  have  the  electors  meet'as 
a  single  body,  because  the  latter  clasa  of  influences  could  then  be 
most  easily  directed  against  them.  Their  choice  was,  therefore, 
made  exclusiTely  a  function  of  the  several  States,  the  legislators 
of  which  were  quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  choice  themselves,  or  to 
have  the  electors  voted  for  by  the  people.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  latter  system  did  not  become  nniversal  until  after  oar  Civil 
War,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  leasts  up  to  that  time  pro- 
viding that  the  choice  should  be  made  by  its  Legislature. 

The  preceding  and  other  considerations  are  very  fully  set  forth 
by  Hamilton  in  "  The  Federalist*'  It  is  of  especial  interest  to 
notice  how  careful  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  to  pro- 
tect the  electors  Imm  being  tampered  with  in  advance,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  votes  of  one  State  from  being  influenced  by  those  of  an- 
other. The  electora  wore  to  be  free  from  suspicion  of  too  great 
devotion  to  the  President  in  office.  Hence  no  Senator,  Bepresenta- 
tive  nor  other  person  holding  a  place  of  trost  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  could  be  an  elector.  Hence,  also,  they  were  to 
meet  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States.  It  would  thus  be  "  found 
no  easy  matter  to  suddenly  embark  thera,  dispersed  as  they  would 
be  over  thirteen  States,  in  any  combinatioiis  founded  upon  mo- 
tivea  which,  though  they  could  not  properly  be  denominated 
corrupt,  might  yet  be  of  a  nature  to  mislead  them  from  their 
duty." 

Some  results  of  these  precautions  are  not  without  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  One  is  that  there  is  as  yet  no  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  legally  entitled  to  recognition  on  January  9th. 
Under  our  present  system  of  official  ballots,  political  parties  are 
recognized,  whose  candidates  as  Qoremor,  legislators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  legally  entitled  to  have  their  names  printed 
on  the  ballot  Bnt  there  are  no  such  candidates  for  the  position 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  because  the  people  have  no  vote 
for  these  officers,  and  the  States  vote  for  thero  in  a  way  distinct 
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from  that  in  which  the^  ele<:i  their  State  officers.  The  fact  thflt 
the  two  great  parties  met  in  convention  last  Jnne,  and  there  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  the  Presidency,  can  therefore  give  these 
esndidatca  no  standing  whatever  before  the  Electoral  College. 

It  follows  that  the  men  who  are  to  meet  (m  January  9th  to 
elect  a  President  are  free  agents  to  exerciec  their  own  discretion 
sa  to  whom  they  shall  choose.     Should  one,  or  any  number  of 

Itiiem,  vote  for  other  candidates  than  Parker  or  BcxMevelt,  their 

[totee  will  be  valid,  always  granting  that  they  were  not  secured  by 
ary  or  corruption.    Should  they  so  vote  in  suiBcient  number 
to  secure  a  majority  for  some  other  candidate,  that  majori^  will 

■  make  him  who  secures  ii  the  legal  President  The  case  would 
Bot  be  like  that  nf  an  inspector  making  a  wrong  statement  of  a 
vote,  ft  canvassing  officer  falsifying  his  returns,  or  a  Governor 
giving  certificates  to  the  wrong  party.  A  complete  answer  to  any 
complaint  that  an  elector  did  not  cast  hie  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  had  been  nominated  b;  his  party  would  be,  that  nnder  the 
Constitution  the  election  of  the  President  was  confined  to  hii 
judgment;  and  he  was  bound  to  exercise  that  judgment  according 
to  his  own  conscience.  He  could  plead  in  addition  that,  the  vote 
being  by  ballot,  there  was  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  one 
bnt  himself  as  to  how  he  bad  voted. 

Onr  confidence  that  every  one  of  the  electors  choeen  will  cast 

ihifl  ballot  as  we  expect  him  to  do  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tribnfee  tilut  we  can  pay  to  the  high  standard  of  good  faith  which 
marks  onr  politini.     In  the  election  of  1876,  confidence  in  thia 

ist&ndard  was  put  to  the  severest  test  which  it  could  be  conceived 

ffc>  undergo.  Although  the  circumstances  must  still  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  at  least  the  older  of  onr  readers,  it  is  worth  while 
to  mention  the  main  point.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  had  received,  for 
Prendeat,  a  decided  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Electoral 
votes  of  unquestioned  legality,  to  a  number  just  one  short  of  the 

lUiajonty  which  would  elect  him,  were  to  be  cast  In  the  balance 
Vere  the  votes  of  three  States,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon, 
the  l^ality  of  which  was  at  issne.     Should  all  these  votes  be 

.counted  for  Hayes,  he  would  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  one;  but, 
■bould  a  single  vote  fail,  Tilden  would  be  the  legally  elected 
President  In  Louisiana  especially  was  the  position  of  the 
Tildai  electors  stroog.  There  wits  no  question  that  they  had  re- 
cttved  ■  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast;  but  the  canvassing 
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officen,  ftctUtg  under  a  provision  of  the  ConstitatioD  which  al- 
lowed them  discretion  iu  the  matter,  had  thrown  ont  votes  in  » 
sufficiesut  number  ol  counties  and  precincts,  on  the  score  of  in- 
timidation and  violence,  to  give  a  majority  to  the  Hayes  electors- 
But  in  Or^on  the  Oovemor  had  given  the  certificates  to  the 
Tildrai  electors,  when  the  returns  ehowcd  that  the  Hayes  electors 
had  received  a  majority.  It  therefore  required  close  steering  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  give  the  rotes  of  both  States,  as 
well  as  of  Florida,  to  Hayes;  the  one  in  pursuance  of  the  State 
certificates,  the  other  in  opposition  to  them. 

ITnder  these  circumstances,  if  a  single  one  of  the  Republican 
electors  caet  his  vote  for  Tilden,  the  latter  would  be  the  legally 
elected  President,  as  he  was  the  choice  of  a  majorily  of  the 
people.  A  strong  appeal  was  made  that  some  one  of  the  electors 
should  exercise  his  legal  discretion,  and  make  Tilden  the  Presi- 
dent In  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons  for  doing  this  was  the 
important  one  that  a  contest  which  might  shake  our  institutions 
to  their  ha£e  would  thus  be  avoided.  The  appeal  was  supposed  to 
have  been  addressed  cftpeciaUy  to  James  Bnasell  Lowell,  one  of 
the  electors  of  Massachuaetta.  Tet,  neither  he  nor  any  other  Be- 
publican  elector  could  be  moved  from  the  stand  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  not  with  them,  but  with  the  people.  They  had  been 
chosen  to  cast  a  certain  votet  and  they  were  bound  to  do  it,  no 
matter  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  against  them,  and 
that  the  gravest  dangers  were  to  reanlt.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  people  to  guard  against  the  danger. 

The  merited  confidence  which  experience  leads  us  to  place  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  electors  should  not  blind  us  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  antiquated  ideas  on  which  the  constitutional 
method  of  electing  a  President  was  framed,  and  the  actual  facta 
of  to-day,  more  than  a  century  later.  The  certainty  of  the  f(n«- 
ordained  result  shows  that  the  intervention  of  the  electors  is,  at 
best,  a  useless  formality.  To  dispcnw  with  them,  we  have  wily 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  provision  putting  into  legal  shape  the 
method  actually  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  evening  of  an  elec- 
tion in  determining  who  i«  to  be  elected.  Each  State  has  a  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  ReprenentAtiree  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The 
qualified  citizens  in  each  State  are  invited  to  cast  their  votes  for 
President,  precisely  as  they  now  do  for  Oovemor  or  State  officers. 
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Tbe  votes  are  coonletl,  canniMied  and  certified  to  the  Bxecutive  of 
the  Stat«.  DtupntM  as  to  ralidity  are  determined  by  the  State 
judicial  or  other  authorities,  as  at  present.  Tbe  candidate  for 
President  having  the  plurality  of  voles  receives  tbe  number  of 
fotea  to  which  the  State  is  entitled.  Tbe  Executive  certilie«  the 
of  the  State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  aa  he  now 
ijertiiics  the  names  of  the  electors.  Tbe  certificate!)  are  opened  in 
.  jomt  Beasion  of  the  two  houKs  of  Cougre»s,  the  votes  of  the  several 
Jtstes  added  np,  as  tbe  electoral  votes  now  are,  and  the  result  de- 
termined on  tbe  present  R\gtem,  if  we  chooee  to  continue  it. 

Tbe  feasibility  of  this  change  is  not  open  to  question.     Ita 
vigencj  can  be  questioned  onlj  on  tbe  ground  that,  even  if  the 
electors  are  aseles^i,  they  are  also  harmless  so  long  as  they  execnte 
the  will  of  the  people  who  choose  them.     This  view  would  be 
quite  sound  were  there  no  popsibility  of  a  failure  in  the  compli- 
|eated  processes  to  which  their  functions  give  rise.    But  the  very 
[provisions  and  limitations  to  which  the  electors  are  subject  may 
letuse  slips  in  the  proceedings,  of  which  we  have  occasional  ex- 
[■mples.    The  first  difficulty  is  that,  at  law,  the  electors  are  re- 
sponsible agents  in  the  election.     Tbe  Constitution  itself,  in 
treating  the  electors  as  alone  responsible  for  their  choice,  places 
Umiiations  on  them,  each  of  which  is  a  source  of  possible  failure. 
Thef  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thoogh  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly provided.     They  must  hold  no  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  United  States.     And  they  must  all  meet  on  the  same 
dtj  to  cast  their  votes.    It  follows  that  the  vote  of  any  elector, 
(vben  it  comes  before  the  joint  session,  may  be  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  the  elector  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  ho  held  w>mo  office  of  profit  or  trust.     Of  course,  the 
iteet  care  is  always  taJcen  by  those  who  frame  the  ticket  that 
Itiiere  shall  be  no  room  for  any  i<uch  challenge.    But  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  avoid  all  diancc  of  ineligibility. 

Yet  more  serious  than  this  is  the  provision  that  tbe  votes  shall 
all  be  cast  on  the  same  day.    In  1856,  when  Buchanan  and  Fre- 
mont  were  the  candidates,  a  heavy  snow -storm   prevented  the 
>rB  of  Wisconsin  from  meeting  on  the  earae  day  with  the 
[Dtfasn,  aa  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.    The  question  whether 
'flwir  TO+ei  ireTe  Talid  was  left  unsettled  at  the  joint  sewion,  be- 
csitse  tbe  result  was  the  Kune  whether  they  veie  counted  or  not, 
snd  the  joint  session  did  not  wish  to  aaeume  the  responsibility  of 
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a  dedflion.  Bat,  if  the  result  had  depended  on  the  role  of  Wi»- 
oofuiit,  a  decision  vould  have  been  necessary.  The  question  _ 
whether  a  failure  to  comply  vith  a  constitational  proTiBion  in- 
validates a  vote  cast  under  it,  is  one  in  which  the  general  trend 
of  autom  tends  toward  the  affirmative.  Counts  of  precinct* 
are  flirown  out  on  formalities  niacfa  less  serious  than  this.' 
Should  such  a  circumstance  again  occur,  and  ehoold  the  election 
be  eloee  enough  to  turn  on  the  vote  of  a  State,  the  decision  would 
probably  be  a  purely  partisan  one.  How  great  an  evil  this  would 
be  is  shown  by  the  demoralizing  result  of  the  election  of  1876. 

Tt  i»  true  that  thin  danger  is  lessened  by  a  provision  of  law  in 
some  or  all  of  the  States  that,  if  all  the  electors  are  not  assembled 
at  the  appointed  time,  those  actually  present  may  fill  vac 
But  tiuB  docs  not  wholly  do  away  with  the  danger.  If  no  electore^ 
at  all  are  present,  which  might  well  be  the  result  of  such  a  snow- 
storm  as  aweepe  down  from  the  northwest  Qveiy  few  yearv,  there 
will  be  no  one  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies.  Moreover,  in  so 
hurried  a  choice,  the  danger  that  an  ineligible  elector  may  be 
token  is  very  great.  It  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  purely 
perfunctory  character  of  tJie  duties  devolving  upon  them,  whidi 
is  liable  to  result  in  forgetfulnees  as  to  the  constitutional  qu&lifi- 
cations. 

We  sometimes  smile  at  the  antiquated  proccodingB  which  ac- 
company the  acce£«ion  of  a  monarch  to  a  throne — such  as  the 
proclamation  of  a  herald  announcing  the  change.  But  we  are  far 
abeftd  of  this  in  our  adherence  to  our  antiquated  system  of  elect-j 
ing  ft  President.  To  make  the  cases  parallel,  we  must  suppi: 
that  the  discovery,  by  a  Parliamentary  CommiBsion,  that  the 
herald  who  made  the  proclamation  was  not  a  li^;e  subject  of  our^ 
Lord  the  King>  would  result  in  a  question  whether  the  latter 
legally  proclaimed,  and  had  the  right  to  mount  the  throne. 

All  this  presupposes  that  the  ballots  bare  been  prepared  and.j 
jut  in  due  form  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  several  States.  Bt 
we  have,  in  addition  to  all  thiis,  to  oontjidcr  the  danger  arising 
from  the  voter's  failing  to  understand  exaotly  what  he  must  do  in 
order  to  make  his  official  ballot  valid  for  all  of  the  electors. 
Where  only  a  single  candidate  for  each  office  is  to  be  chosen,  this 
involves  little  difficulty,  now  that  the  aystem  is  well  understood  by_ 
nearly  all  the  voters  of  all  the  Stales.  But  when  it  comes 
ohoosiDg  a  largo  number  of  electors  on  the  same  ballot^ 
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danger  of  failnre  increases.  We  nov  have  before  ns  the  case  of 
Maryland  in  the  recent  election,  where  it  is  scarcely  yet  known 
for  whom  the  vote  of  the  State  would  have  been  cast,  had  all 
the  voters  underEtood  the  ballot  Such  cases  of  a  divided  elec- 
toral vote  are  quite  frequent  The  personal  popularity  or  un- 
popnlarity  of  a  candidate  for  electee  may  decide  the  question 
wt^ther  he  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes.  All  this  would 
be  done  away  with  if  the  President  and  Vice-President  were 
voted  for  directly.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  a 
coDstitutioDal  amendmeut  doing  away  with  the  electors,  and  pro- 
viding a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vioe-Prosident,  is  urgently 
neoeuary  to  avoid  the  constantly  recurring  danger  of  an  election 
being  vitiated  through  accidents,  or  failure  in  carrying  out  anti- 
qoated  and  useless  formalities. 

While  the  mere  doing  away  with  the  electors  would  certainly 
be  a  ffreat  improvement  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
ku  than  the  adoption  of  a  reasonably  good  system.  The  present 
one  is  subject  to  tlie  objection  that  the  entire  vote  of  a  State 
may  be  determined  in  one  direction  or  the  other  by  a  very  small 
number  of  votes.  The  case  of  New  York  in  1984,  when  the  qneft* 
tion  whether  Cleveland  or  Blaine  should  be  President  turned 
upon  the  36  vot^s  of  New  York  State,  and  when  the  decision  in 
favor  of  Cleveland  rested  only  on  a  majority  of  abont  1100  votes 
in  that  State,  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  In  the  general  average  there 
u  abont  one  electoral  vote  for  every  forty  thousand  voters.  But 
here  was  a  case  in  which  35  electoral  votes  and  the  Presidency 
itself  were  determined  by  six  hundred  voters.  This  ought  not  to 
be,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  be.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  in  any  election,  the  majori^r  may  be  ever  so  small  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Bnt  a  close  election  is  much  less  likely  to 
occur  where  the  nnmber  of  voting  units  is  very  large  than  where 
it  is  small. 

Our  inattention  to  possible  dangers  from  this  source  is 
curiously  shown  by  a  circumstance  of  the  Presidential  election 
of  1888.  The  candidate**  were  then  Cleveland  and  Harrison. 
New  York  was  carried  by  the  Democrats  on  the  State  ticket,  elect- 
ing David  B.  Hill  as  Governor.  But,  by  canses  which  have  never 
been  satiafactorily  explained,  the  Presidential  vote  was  in  favor 
of  Harriscm  instead  of  Cleveland.  Among  the  other  States  the 
olaeioral  vote  was  bo  evenly  divided  that,  had  New  York  voted  for 
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Olerelaod,  the  whole  election  vonid  hAvo  turned  open  the  vote  of 
West  Virginia.  This  viae  bo  close  that  it  waa  oot  known  for  several 
dayR  after  the  election.  Conaequently,  in  the  case  snpposed  v? 
shoald  have  had  cM^mething  very  like  a  repctitioTi  of  the  Tildea- 
Hajea  contest  of  twelve  years  before.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  law  of  1630,  which  was  designed,  to  provide  more  clearly 
than  had  previously  been  done  for  contested  cases,  was  not  yet 
enacted.  No  doabt,  had  the  conjuncture  arrived,  ve  should  have 
devieed  a  way  out  of  it,  as  we  did  in  1876.  But  a  aystem  under 
which  Buch  contesta  arc  bound  to  occur  with  great  frequency 
ought  to  be  done  away  with.  To  devise  a  more  rational  system, 
let  UB  look  into  the  question  from  another  point  of  view. 

The  fiimpleit  method  of  electing  a  President  would  be  by  i 
count  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  entire  country,  regardless  of 
Stata  lines.  The  proper  autliorities  in  every  State  citify  to  a 
omtral  authority  how  many  votes  were  cast  by  the  Toteia  of  that 
State  for  each  candidate.  The  candidate  found  to  reoeive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  would  be  declared  elected.  If  no 
candidate  has  a  majority,  the  proceedings  may  be  the  same  as  at 
present  in  the  case  of  no  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote;  if  we  choose  to  continue  that  part  of  the  aystnn. 

An  objection  to  the  choice  by  count  of  the  popular  vote,  pnn 
and  simple,  is  that  the  large  States,  and  the  States  having  large 
majorities  for  one  party,  would  exercise  too  great  an  influence  in 
che  election.  As  a  constitutional  amendment  muat  receive  the 
votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  may  be  aseumed  that  the 
smaller  States  would  object  to  an  amendment  which  increeaed 
the  preponderance  of  the  larger  ones  over  them. 

But  there  are  eereral  intermediate  systems  between  a  general 
count  of  t]ie  entire  popular  vote  and  a  count  by  States  pure  and 
vmple.  l^e  best  of  theee  intermediate  systems  is  that  of  com- 
bining States  and  Concessional  districts.  At  the  present  time, 
the  people  of  each  dietrict  vote  for  members  of  Congress.  They 
could,  on  the  same  ballot,  vote  for  President  and  Vioe-P resident 
Then,  in  each  district,  the  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  would  be  entitled  to  have  the  one  vote  of  that  district 
coimted  for  him.  Besides  this,  the  State  would  be  entitled  to  two 
electoral  votes,  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  entire  State. 
When,  aa  is  sometiineA  the  case,  one  or  more  reprceentativee  are 
Juwen  by  the  State  at  lai*ge,  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  aq 
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it  number  of  electoral  Totee  for  PrcBident  and  Vice-President 

would  give  to  each  State  precisely  Uie  power  it  now  has; 

omiy,  iuBtead  of  that  power  bein^  determined  by  never  go  small  a 

majority  in  each  State,  it  would  be  divided  amon;;  the  Couffres- 

aioDAl  districts.    The  voting  unita  would  be  smaller.    The  prc- 

pondenuicc  of  the  larger  States  would  be  lej^sened  rather  than 

icresscd,  so  that  the  smaller  States  would  have  fully  the  infla- 

ice  they  now  have.    Such  States  as  New  York  and  PeonRylvania, 

Cnstead  of  voting  "  solid ''  as  they  now  do,  would  be  sure  to  give  ■ 

few  Congressional  diptriets  to  the  other  party,  just  as  they  elect 

|A  few  members  of  Congress  for  Uie  minority. 

The  change  from  the  present  »rstem  is  so  slight  that  it  could 
put  into  operation  without  difticnlty.  The  votes  in  each  Con- 
^^greesional  district  would  be  counted  and  certified  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State,  as  tliey  are  now.  The  Presidential  candidate  of 
each  district  would  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  that  district; 
tJut  of  the  State  by  the  entire  vote.  These  votes  would  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Executive  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  counted 
in  joint  session,  as  the  electoral  votes  now  are. 

This  system  seems  to  be  the  best  and  easiest  that  can  now  be 
adopted.    But  there  still  remains  a  defect  in  our  present  system, 
which  would  t>e  worth  curing  at  the  same  time.    The  Constitution 
provides  that  if  no  Presidential  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  choice  between  the  three  highest  candidates 
devolves  upon  the  Representatives,  each  State  voting  separately. 
A  majority  of  all  the  States  is  now  neceasaiy  to  a  choice.    A  State 
equally  divided  between  two  candidates  would  be  left  out  from  a 
majority,  but  would  have  to  be  counted  in  the  whole  number. 
^The  chances  woold,  therefore,  be  against  any  election  by  the 
^Kouse,  in  the  frequent  case  of  a  close  division  of  parties.    The 
^Rioo-President,  choeen  by  the  Senate,  would  then  All  the  oflice. 
^But,  even  here,  the  pofiwbility  of  failure  would  l>e  very  serious. 
A  majority  of  the  entire  Senate,  vacancies  included,  ia  necessary 
to  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President    Vacancies  and  absentees  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  prevent  a  majority  would  be  very  possible- 
Then  the  fourth  of  March  would  arrive  vrithont  a  constitutional 
Prwiident. 

The  simplest  way  of  guarding  against  this  danger  is  by  pro- 
viding that  a  plurality  of  what  we  now  call  the  electoral  vote  shall 
determine  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  The  ob- 
rou  Guix.— MO.  578.  a 
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jectiom  to  this  course  ha^'e  greatly  diminished  Bince  the  date 
the  adoptiou  of  the  CooBtitutioD.  It  is  a  wholesome  rule  that,  if 
a  eufBcient  number  of  the  minority  cannot  agree  upon  a.  candidate, 
the  majority  should  rule.  In  any  case,  the  evil  of  plurality  rule 
is  leea  to  be  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  a  non-election,  which  the 
majority  role  might  lead  to. 

It  is  uudeniahle  that  we  are  continuing  an  antiquated  pj-stem  of 
electing  a  President  and  Vioe-Preeident,  fraught  with  wholly  un- 
neoeesaiy  and  cumbrous  formalities  which  may  lead  at  any  time 
to  the  defeat  of  the  popular  will  or,  worse  yet,  to  a  contest  over 
the  validity  of  an  election.  We  hate,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
blind  to  all  our  narrow  escapes  from  the  danger.  There  is  no 
real  difficult  in  devising  and  adopting  a  better  system.  Our 
hesitation  only  arises  from  a  supposed  sentiment  against  amend- 
ing oar  Constitution.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Conetitation 
itself  makes  provision  for  amendments,  there  can  be  no  rational 
grotmd  for  this  sentimenL  It  is  the  spiritj  not  the  letter,  of  our 
Constitution  which  has  made  it  so  successful  in  solving  the  great- 
eat  political  problems  with  which  our  race  ever  had  to  deal,  and 
in  showing  the  world  how  oivilixed  peoples  may  be  governed.  We 
only  weaken  this  spirit,  and  do  no  honor  to  the  Constitiition  or 
ita  founders,  when  we  refuse  to  amend  it  in  the  way  the  document 
itself  provides.  To  make  the  case  against  amendments  weaker 
we  have,  during  the  present  generation,  strained  the  elasticity  of 
the  document  to  a  degree  which  it  would  never  have  borne,  were 
it  not  for  the  broad  good  sense  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  new  conditione  demand  new  constructions  of 
law.  Far  from  amending  the  Ctmstitution  being  a  source  of 
danger,  our  willingness  to  do  it  will  afford  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  show  to  the  world  that, 
in  our  national  proct?odingB,  wc  are  not  tied  down  by  a  blind  and 
irrational  adherence  to  antiquated  forms  of  procedure. 

SniON  Nbwookb. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOYEMMENT  FOR  RUSSU. 

By   HANKI8   TIYLOB.    LL.D.    (KDIN.   A^1^   DUB.),   AUTHOB   OP   "  TKB 

OBIQIN   AND  OBOWTH  OF  TUB  BVOtlSU   0ON9T1TU- 

nON,"  ETC.,  BTO. 


With  a  view  to  asccrtaiaing  the  result  of  the  recent  conference 
of  the  preeidents  qI  the  ZemstToe,  the  repreaeotative  of  the  Aeuo- 
ciated  Preas  at  St.  Petersburg  interviewed  Mr.  Sauverin,  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  "  Novoe  Vremya,"  wlio  eaid: 

"  I  certainly  think  th«  ooDferenoe  was  highly  Bigniflcant.  It  ahovm 
tlw  necea^ty  for  a  departure  from  the  preaeat  syeteiu.  PerMmally,  1 
do  aot  avTM  with  all  the  Zemfttroitt  pro{>ouli.  The  memorial  embodies 
\o  the  last  word  the  BCJenm  of  constitutioual  gOTeniJoent.  I  think  some 
form  of  national  rc^rceentatioD  is  bouud  to  come.  ...  It  would  not 
be  a  curtailment  of  the  •utocratic  power  to  summon  representativefl  of 
the  people^  iMjt  rather  a  strL'ti^theuinK  of  the  Imperial  authority,  ainoe 
it  would  eoiable  the  monarrh  to  know  the  true  ceeda  aad  deairn  of  hia 
ntbjecta  £x-Mtniater  of  the  Interior  IgnatiefTa  idea  of  a  Zematro 
PorliameDt  to  ait  a»  a  coosultalive  body  ia  worth  oonaidering  as  the 
lojgtcal  development  of  the  Zcmstros,  which  would  be  a  ready-made 
electoral  college  for  the  land  parliament.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  biTo  two  houses.  Th*  higher  ehonld  take  the  plaoe  of  the 
present  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  a  part  uf  it  should  he  elected  and  a 
pari  appointed.  The  I^wpr  Hoose  should  be  composed  of  membera,  each 
representing  a  large  twnsUtuency :  othf>rwia«,  the  population  of  150,. 
000,000  would  nevesaita(«  a  too  unwirldy  Ijower  House." 

Here  ia  a  clear  and  dofiuite  BdmiMtion,  from  one  declaring  hie 
belief  that  *' autocracy  eliould  be  preserved,''  that  the  time  ha« 
eome  when  Russia  should  hare  a  bicameral  parliament  to  be  com- 
poaed  of  '*  an  electirc  body  to  act  in  a  ronsuUative  capacity  to  the 
seTereign,  who  should  retain  abeolute  freedom  to  follow  the 
KcominendAtions  of  the  majority  or  minority,  as  he  might  think 
best"  Mr.  Sauvcriu  CTideotly  recognisee  the  maxim  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  that  "  coastitutions  are  not  made,  they  grow," 
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when  he  adds:  "  My  belief  is  that  the  chacgea  ahouM  be  intro- 
duced gradually.  The  first  phase  shmild  be  the  introduction  <rf 
the  elected  members  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  which  would 
be  a  useful  initiation  of  our  ftatesmea  and  people  to  representa- 
tive institutions."  In  the  presence  of  such  rcflectionfl,  students  of 
the  history  of  representative  government  naturally  propound  to 
themselves  Uie  qut«tion  whetlier,  iu  the  light  of  that  histoij,  it 
i»  not  probable  that  a  parliament  may  be  rapidly  evolved  out  of 
the  local  institutions  of  Russia,  in  such  a  way  that  a  representa- 
tive assembly  may  be  built  up  alongside  of  the  Autocracy,  at  first 
purely  consultative,  and  finally  supreme  in  the  state.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  KngUah  coastitution  know  that 
the  Parliament  of  that  country  was  evolved,  through  such  a 
process,  from  germs  embedded  in  the  English  township,  origi- 
nally a  village  commnnity  with  a  constitution  identical  with 
that  of  the  Bussian  fntr,  the  primary  unit  of  Russian  state  or- 
ganization. 

Representative  government  is  a  Teutonic  invenlioo,  of  which 
the  ancient  world  knew  nlwolutely  nothing.  To  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders who  settled  down  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  modem  world  is  indebted  for  the  principle  of  repre8entati<»i, 
whereby  large  populations  are  enabled  to  extend  the  organization 
of  natural  life,  without  loss  of  vitality,  through  represDntative 
usemblies  in  which  widely  separated  local  communities  co- 
operate with  the  central  authority  through  trusted  men  elected 
to  speak  and  act  in  their  i^tead.  Tlie  incurable  weakness  of  the 
Roman  political  system  was  ita  lack  of  the  equal  and  concerted 
action  of  widely  diffused  populations  through  the  instrumentality 
of  repreeentation.  That  lack  was  supplied  by  the  Tentona,  who 
brought  with  them  from  the  forest  and  the  steppe  the  germs  of 
the  representative  principle  embedded  in  the  organization  of  their 
local,  self-governing  coramnnities.  In  eveir  one  of  the  modern 
European  states  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  settlements  made  by 
the  Teutonic  nations  on  Roman  soil,  a  !«erious  attempt  liaa  at 
some  time  been  made  in  the  direction  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  remarkable  fact  is  that,  in  every  Continental  state  in 
wKich  such  an  attempt  woe  made,  it  ended  at  last  in  failure  and 
disappointment.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  nearly  every  effort 
in  the  direction  of  representative  government  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe  had  come  to  an  end.    In  England  only,  among  the  Tea- 
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tome  OBtdoiig^  has  the  rcpreeeotative  principle  been  able  to  main- 
a  eontJnaou8  existence.  In  that  way,  the  Engliah  natioD 
has  been  able  to  hand  it  down  from  the  barbarian  epoch  to  modem 
times;  in  that  way,  England  became  tlie  "  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments," the  teacher  of  Ww.  science  of  repreaontative  government 
to  all  the  world.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  French  BeToLati<»i, 
nearly  all  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe  hnve  organiaed  na- 
tional aseemblies  after  the  model  of  the  English  Parliament  in  a 
spirit  of  conscious  imitation.    Bnt  the  typical  English  national 

^Mtembly,  embodying  what  is  generally  knovn  as  the  bicameral 
1,  vaa  not  copied  into  the  Continental  European  conatita* 
tions  until  it  had  first  been  reproduced  in  a  modified  form  by  the 

^Xoundere  of  the  federal  republic  of  the  United  States.  Thna 
lered  popular  by  its  sncceaaful  reprodnction  in  American 
institutions.  State  and  Federal,  the  English  political  model  was 
followed  by  France,  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  Holland  and 
BelgiTun  combined  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  and, 

■after  a  long  interval,  by  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and  Japan.  To 
the  student  of  the  science  of  politics,  the  typical  English  national 
aaaembly,  therefore,  appears  not  simply  as  the  local  legislatare 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  even  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
the  British  Empire,  but,  higher  still,  as  the  accepted  model  of 
n^^xreaentative  government  throughout  the  world.  Has  the  time 
come  when  Ruasia  is  prepared  to  concentrate  the  vast  energies 
of  her  widely  diffused  populations  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  representative  assembly,  fashioned  after  a  model  adopted 
in  evei7  countty  in  which  constitutional  government  now  pre* 
vails? 

The  moat  valuable  aingle  remit,  perhaps,  of  the  application  of 
the  new  science  known  as  "  Comparative  Politics  "  to  the  study 
of  institutioDs,  is  embodied  in  the  discovery  that  the  unit  of 
OTganization  in  all  of  the  Aryan  nations,  from  Ireland  to  Hindn- 
WBS  the  naturally  organized  association  of  kindred — the 
family,  swelled  into  the  clan — which,  in  a  settled  state,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  village  community,  represented  by  tlie   yim^    of 

lAthens,  the  genx  of  Rome,  the  marlc  or  gtmeinde  of  the  Teu- 
tonic  nations,  and  the  mir  of  Bussia.  The  Teutonic  state  built 
np  in  Britain,  and  known  as  ^'  England,'^  is  the  outcome  of  a 
of  aggregation,  in  which  the  village  community,  or  mark^ 
known  as  the  "  township,"  "  parish  '*  or  "  manor/'  was 
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dw  imft  erf  pvhUcal   orgutiicttoa.     Jk»  Hr.   Fraemaa   has  oi- 
pMMMNl  It  I 

''  Th*  iiifH  (■  Ihii  nwrh,  rooffliljr  rapr— latcd  b^  the  nodini  paruih  or 
titufHir  'ni«  ilili*  mital  not  b*  loofced  cm  u  a.  division  of  tbe  Icfo^ 
iliiHi,  iiiir  III*  liiiiHlrKd  or  th»  mark  m  ft  AMaion  of  the  khire. 
I'll*  liiiitilifrti  la,  )n  liiilli,  fortniMl  by  Bti  nggTeRatian  of  marks,  Uw  shire 
li/  ill  imi|i(^llr>ii  »t  liuiMlretln,  miil  tb»  kingdom  by  Ui«  RggregBUoD  of 
■lilrnr  'riw  ■jtHtPitHlInn  iif  mark*  Inio  ■him  U,  indeed,  mainly  to  be 
IlifsffMl  frtiiii  Iih'hI  i)'mwDnl«tur«  and  trtnn  the  analogy  of  otlier  Teu- 
Itiiili'  wiifitili'a,  but  lli«  ■fjtr#g»tlini  ol  thiree  Into  kingdoma  is  m*tt«r 
»(  iw^titUtl  liUU)iy." 

Ttio  Hri^llNli  ii|iiu>.  IhuH  built  up  in  Britain  through  the  aggre- 
tinMnn  uf  priuUUvr  ttirnl  cniii  in  unities,  proecrrnl  tliem  as  the  sub- 
tlnii-lKTv  iif  lU  titili'Mml  lifi<;  nnd  from  them  wae  dnivn  the 
iv|in*«>htntl*ri<  priuoiplo  coufluad  at  first  to  itrictly  local  con- 
<»>ri...  I'lm  KnutUh  villnfi"  auMinbly,  or  ttm-moot,  elected  its  own 
1'  unt  altti  |irnvidcHl  far  th?  rpprpamtatioa  of  it»  inleresta 

In  Uk«  aMmuMtr*  i*r  thr  linndnxl  rik)  the  fhin\  where  the  reeve 
MmI  ^wr  lUm'rcs't  m<*n  ai^pnuvd  (or  the  towiuhip.  That  ia  die 
mtWfiti  iUwInttv^i  of  tht*  reprMcatativtt  priac^ilek  Aa  John 
fMoi  Im»  Mil  «9t|H«M«^  it:  "  Itt  thcw  fmr  dtKzect  mea  eent  to 
V/mk  fw  tMr  taWMhip  in  the  ckld  eoaat^F  aaaemUy.  wt  have  tiie 
ffHiH  Af  tuatitatkM  that  haw  riptMa  Ma  ttM  Hoqm  <tf  Com- 
IMIi^  a«kt1  ^Mle  ttw  )«|ii«)«(iir(«  i>f  BAiftira  liegJiMa  ead  wjiwli 
Ihiak,  U  tW  iQWMiR  v^  rr(ut«c«iatifa  that  hi>H'M»*''>  Mr  ft* 
Knu*  pmiMttjr  «r  iwh  nii^Dtic  peUtieal  ^gnfiiM  «  ^ 

iiW<<<M>  tt*  Kmwmm  CVHkfMel  ea  *  part  «r  te  mkUmhj  e(  te^ 

vVV'^Piifvan  iMal  ipMMVSi  wv^^^v  wnne  wie  Ike 

MMil  |ll«l»  «a  ikM  t^pt  tf  JelA.    Sat 
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gorenu  RQaaia  in  the  name  of  the  Tear.  When  the  Engluh  Com- 
mooB  were  first  called  to  Weatznineter  to  couBult  &b  to  tazation, 
tfaar  position  was  quite  as  humble  as  that  which  Mr.  Sau- 
Teiin  vonld  now  aaeigD  to  the  lower  house  of  his  elective 
■wambly.  As  aJl  the  world  knows^  the  growth  of  the  power 
tf  the  Ecglieh  Parliament  was  a  Tery  gradual  erolution. 
Only  after  hard  and  prolonged  struggles  did  it  win  the  right, 
Gret,  to  participate  in  and  then  excluBtrclj  to  authorize  taxation; 
next,  to  participate  in  and  control  legislation ;  next,  to  control  the 
royal  administration  and  to  depoee  the  King  himaelf.  The  secret 
of  the  resralt  finally  attained  is  embodied  in  the  fact  that  the  unit 
of  political  organization  known  as  the  "  township  "  surrived,  and 
from  its  loins  was  drawn  the  vital  principle  of  popular  govern- 
ment, through  whose  agency  wns  built  up,  alongside  of  the  royal 
boreaocTBcy,  a  representative  assembly  in  which   tlie  sovereign 

reis  of  the  nation  were  concentrated  and  consolidated. 

In  the  abeolute  and  centralized  monarchy  of  Susaia,  the  unit 
of  state  organisation  is  the  village  community  known,  as  the 
"  mir."  whose  constitution  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Teutonic 
mark  or  township,  as  it  appeared  centuries  ago.  Wliile  tlie  latter 
has  grown  and  borne  fruit,  the  former  has  simply  prolonged  ita 
childhood.  When  the  student  of  politics  desires  to  inspect  an 
andest  institution  in  its  primitive  form,  he  must  find  it  in  some 
stagnant  community  in  which  it  has  not  progressed.  The  Russian 
mtf,  as  it  appears  to  the  traveller  of  to-day,  i&  a  \-ind  illustration 
of  the  village  life  of  the  founders  of  the  English  kingdom  at  tlie 
time  the  migration  into  Britain  began.  From  the  chapter  en* 
titled  "Tlie  Mir"  in  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's  book  on 
Russia,  published  not  very  long  ago,  we  learn  that: 


f  "  In  '  tba  grcAt  Btronghold  trf  Cosariui  deepottBm  and  MntrEliced 
biir«iDcrsc;r.'  thc*e  Villa^  Oommunei,  contAintai;  about  llTe-tiuUiB  of 
the  poptiUtloo,  are  capital  ipecimnu  of  r^rM«it4itlT«  conBtitntional  gov- 
•mmoit  of  the  extreme  democratic  type!  When  I  aay  that  the  rural 
nmmua*  fa  a  S°^  apeciiaeti  of  coviBtitutional  govenunent,  I  uie  Ifae 
pfaraae  in  the  Engltah,  and  not  in  the  ContiDeatal,  aenw,  ,  .  .  Tbeir  con- 
■tilutioa  ia  of  the  En^iah  t^pe — a  body  of  unwritten,  traditional  cou- 
ceptiOBa,  vhfcfa  bava  frown  up  and  modified  themselTe*  under  the  lo- 
BiMnee  of  efer-ebAogtng  practical  oeceaaity.  If  the  function*  ojid  mutual 
r^tiODft  of  TiUag*  «ld«r  and  the  villa^  aaKinbly  have  ever  been  de- 
Snad.  netthcr  the  ddera  nor  Uie  ntembera  of  Um  SMembly  know  aaythinfi 
rifaUtioD*;  and  yet  «verj  pMsnnt  kaowi,  u  It  by  initlnet,  what 
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each  of  tbeae  authorities  mn  do  tmi)  ciuinot  da.  The  commune  is,  ia  fftct, 
a  linng  inatitution,  vhoM  BpoctanMua  ritality  enables  it  to  di^enw 
with  the  anistanco  and  guidance  of  tlie  written  law.  Aa  lu  its  thor- 
oughly democratic  character  there  can  be  do  poBaibla  doubt.  The  elder 
represents  merely  the  executire  power.  All  the  real  authority  residn 
in  the  asflcmhly,  at  which  all  heads  of  hounfholda  are  mmnbeta.  Tb«- 
otetically  spcakia^,  the  itllagv  parliament  haa  a  Apeaktf,  in  the  perioa 
of  the  village  elder.  .  .  .  The  elder  cornea  prominently  forward  only 
when  it  is  nec^sRary  to  take  the  »ende  of  the  iiifcting.  On  auch  ocoa- 
aipos.  he  may  ttacd  back  a  little  from  the  crowd  and  ny.  '  Well,  ortho- 
dox, have  you  decided  fo?'  «nd  the  crowd  will  probably  shout,  •  Ladaot 
tadnot'  that  ta  to  8ay,  'Agreedl  agreed!'  Commonal  measurvs  ar«  gen- 
erally carried  in  thii  way  by  acclamation;  but  it  nometimni  hapfiens 
that  there  is  auch  a  decided  divorfiity  of  opinion  that  it  ts  difficult  to 
tell  which  of  llie  two  paitiea  has  a  niajohty.  In  this  caae,  the  elder 
requests  the  one  party  to  atand  to  th«  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
The  two  groupH  ato  then  counted,  and  the  tnJiiority  nubinita,  for  no  one 
ever  dreaiu  of  oppoeing  openly  tlie  will  of  the  mir." 

Who  can  read  Uiat  description  without  compariiig  the  Riusiui 
rillagc  aftscinbly  with  a  New  Englaud  town  meeting,  which  is 
simply  a  reproviuption  on  American  soil  of  Uie  Old-English  town- 
ship, ae  it  appeared  before  it  wa?  ever  overlaid  by  ecdesiasdc  and 
feudal  organizations.  The  aoalogj-  may  be  carriL-*!  farther.  In 
the  earliest  i'lmos,  the  system  of  cultivation  through  a  periodical 
redistribution  of  agricultural  landa  surely  existed  in  the  English 
towiiiOiip,  as  it  exiiita  in  the  mir  to-day.  Couminn  lands  were  and 
are  iiniidi-nt  lo  both.  Boston  Common  is  simply  a  survival  of  the 
system  as  it  reappeared  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  village  t-o  ram  unities,  with  their  vil- 
lage pnrliumt-ats,  in  which  the  machinery  of  election  and  repre- 
sentation is  coiutantly  employed  by  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the 
Uttssian  people  in  the  regulation  of  their  local  concerns.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Ruasian  towns  are  mere  villagea,  whose  in- 
habitants dejwnd  upon  ugricultitre.  Of  the  68,600,000  who 
formed  the  rural  populiitiun  of  Kuropeas  Rut^sia  in  1887,  tlie 
greater  jmrt  vvirre  settled  in  SSS.SIS  villages,  almost  entirdy  built 
of  wood.  It  thus  appear?  llwt  the  national  life  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  peojile  of  RuF^aia  ia  village  life,  a  life  packed  away  in 
the  celk  in  which  immemorijil  cutitom  has  enclosed  it  The  nnit 
of  state  organization  is  still  the  village  conunonity  known  aa  the 
"  mir."  A  union  of  such  communities  ia  called  a  "  votoat"  who&e 
peasant  inhabltanta  elect  an  elder  (vohsinoy  starshma).     The 
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r'lder  of  the  volopt  and  his  clerk  have  become,  howcTer,  mere 
organs  of  tiie  local  police  and  tax-gatherers,  vhile  the  tribunal 
pf  the  Tolost  is  at  the  mercy  both  of  iniluentiai  land  pmprietora 
nnd  of  the  wealthier  pt-asaiits  or  merehanU,  wubjeet  as  they  are  to 
the  uncontrolled  rule  of  a  ntate  ollicial,  the  mirovoy  poarednik, 
and  of  the  police.  The  srstem  of  local  self-gorenimeDt  is  also 
coatinaed  in  the  elective  district  and  provincial  assemblies,  the 
Zcmatroa,  on  the  one  liand,  and,  ou  Uie  otlwr,  the  elective  joaticee 
df  the  peace  (mirovoy  sudia),  whofte  periodical  gatherings  (miro- 
toy  tytzd)  are  oonrts  of  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  justiceB.  But  neither  of  these  institiitions,  says  a  com- 
peteXLt  authority,  and  least  of  all  the  Zemstvo,  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  necessary  independence.  The  Zemstvoe— one  for  each 
district,  and  another  for  the  province — consist  of  a  repreaentatlTe 
asQwmbly  (zemslroye  sobraniye)  and  an  executive  (Zemskaya  up- 
rova)  nominated  by  the  former.  While  in  theory  the  Zemstvoe 
have  large  powers  in  relation  to  the  incidents  of  taxation,  as  trcU 
Bi  to  matters  affecting  education,  public  health,  roeda  and  the 
like,  their  decisions  are  jealously  controlled  by  the  representative 
ol  the  central  government,  the  Governor,  and  promptly  annulled 
vhenever  they  conflict  with  tho  spirit  prevailing  for  the  time  at 
the  Court  Disobedience  is  punished  by  dissolution,  and  some- 
tJmcB  by  administrative  exile, — circumstances  which  have  tended 
to  eliminate  from  the  Zemstvoe  the  better  elements  that  entered 
originally  into  their  composition.  In  the  light  of  this  statement 
it  may  be  easier  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  recent  con- 
fen'iice  of  the  presidents  uf  the  ZemsLvos,  whose  memorial,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Sauverin,  "  embodies  to  the  last  word  the  scieooe 
of  constitutioual  government" 

tt'henever  the  local  commnnitieg  in  which  the  main  body  of  a 
natfon  live  an.'  nurseries  in  which  the  principle  of  election  and  rep- 
resentation is  kept  alive,  worknhops  in  which  it  is  daily  applied  to 
the  necessities  of  local  existence,  an  exploeion  is  poeeibic  at  any 
iDoment  which  may  lift  it  into  a  higher  sphere.  In  the  sevexal 
oolouial  commonwealths  founded  by  l:<ngliiih  settlers  upon  Amer- 
feen  soil,  the  typical  Knglish  natiooBl  assembly  reappeared  in 
an  embiyonic  form,  as  the  predeiitined  product  of  a  natural 
process  of  reproduction.  These  assemblies  "  were  not  formally 
instituted,  bat  grew  up  themselves,  because  it  was  in  the  nature 
oi  Englishmen  to  assemble.'*    A  graphic  statement  of  that  fact 
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may  be  found  in  the  words  oi  HutehiBon,  a  writer  upon  our  oolo- 
nitH  hifttoiy,  who  telle  na  that  in  "this  year  [ICld]  a  House  of 
Bargeesea  broke  out  in  Virginia."  It  ia  erident  that  the  point 
has  been  reached  when  a  rcpretientative  national  aaaembly,  a  real 
parliament  on  the  modem  plan,  ia  about  to  break  out  in  Roasia ; 
the  trarail  of  war  is  forcing  the  parturition.  An  eminent  Amer- 
ican pablicist,  in  writing  upon  "  Law  :  Ita  Nature  and  I>eTel<^ 
ment/'*  aaid,  not  long  ago: 

**  There  can  be  no  reuooable  doubt  Umi  the  power  of  RuMla'e  Cur, 
TMt  and  arbitmry  us  it  seeDiR,  derives  ite  Ktreogtb  from  the  Biia- 
lian  people.  It  is  not  the  Cxar'ft  penoual  power;  it  it  hia  power 
as  heed  of  the  natioiifli  church,  as  bodI  -  Be«red  representaliTe  of  the 
raee  utd  its  historicai  derelopment  uid  orgaDizetioD.  lie  roota 
ran  deep  into  the  tenacioue,  noartiihing  soil  of  immemorial  hahit.  The 
Gear  rrpri-ecnta  a  hiiitury,  not  a  caprice.  .  .  .  Again,  it  is  eaid,  ap- 
pareDU}*  with  a  quite  close  regard  for  the  fecte,  that  Id  Bueeia  eor- 
ereigntf  is  lodged  with  the  Czar,  Uie  supreme  master  'of  all  the  Kussias.* 
That  bis  will  is  law,  Siberia  attests  and  Nihilism  recognizee.  But  is 
there  no  de  facto  limitation  to  hie  eupromac^T  How  fsr  could  he  go 
In  the  direction  of  institutional  conatmctionT  How  far  ouuld  be  euo- 
eeed  In  giving  Russia  at  once  and  out  of  hand  the  inatitutlons.  and  Rus- 
sians the  liberties,  of  the  United  States  and  ite  people!  Bow  far  would 
such  a  gift  be  lawt  Only  «o  fw  m  Hfe  OMtmred  to  itt  teord  of  com- 
mamd." 

In  that  last  Kntenoe  is  embodied  the  eseence  of  the  problem. 
As  the  writer  just  quott^d  has  well  &aid  in  the  same  connection: 
''Temporary,  fleeting  despota,  like  Ihe  first  Napoleon,  lead  na- 
tions with  them  by  the  ears,  playing  to  their  Iotb  of  glwy,  to 
their  sense  of  dignity  and  honor>  to  their  ardor  for  achievement 
and  their  dceirc  for  order."  To  that  he  might  woll  hare  added 
that  fleeting  despots  cannot  create,  out  of  hand,  enduring  inatitu- 
tioDS.  And  yet,  while  it  ifl  true  that "  conetitutionfl  are  not  made, 
they  grow,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  certain  stages  of  the 
growth,  it  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  e-ttemal  influenoea. 
While  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Czar  to  create  by  edict  an 
artificiftl  scheme  of  liberty  for  Russia,  it  may  be  quite  possible  for 
him,  in  that  way,  to  quicken  into  a  new  and  larger  life,  and  to 
lift  into  a  higher  sphere,  the  representative  system  whose  ^  roota 
nm  deep  into  the  tenacious,  nourishing  soil  of  immemorial 
habit"    A  great  beginning  could  be  made,  if  the  Imperial  hand 

'  Woodrow  WUson,  "  The  Stote,"  pp.  620,  S24. 
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would  only  cut  away  the  vines  with  vhich  the  bureaucracy  has 
for  BO  long  a  time  been  strangling  the  rich  mtdergrovlb  of  repre- 
sentation embedded  in  local  institutions.  Stalceinen,  like  Prince 
Mestcbersky^  vho  are  saying  that  **  con£titulionai  govenunent  a 
impoesible  in  Russia  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  have  not  the  slightest  coneeptiou  of  its  meaning," 
Mcm  to  be  strangely  ignorant  o[  the  fact  that,  for  centuries,  the 
Bunian  people  have  been  having  the  best  of  all  coDstilutiooal 
traizung  in  their  village  parliamenle,  the  identical  training  out  of 
which  has  grown  the  representative  aeeembliea  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem ahould  not  be  rapidly  developed  in  BuBaia,  because  the  entire 
substructore  of  the  state  is  composed  of  nurseries  in  which  the 
principle  of  election  and  repreeentation  by  small  democracies  ia 
in  full  bloom.  Bussia  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  Bomon  Empire,  no  vast  political  aggregate  ever  suffered  so 
much  from  the  lack  of  tlie  helping  liand  of  a  representative  na- 
ti<»ial  assembly,  capable  of  tmuriog  the  eqnal  and  concerted 
action  of  widely  di^sed  populations.  If  to-day  Bnssia  had  such 
a  parliament;  whose  elongated  fingers  could  reach  down  into  the 
pockets  of  conivmting  millioos,  the  brilliant  adversaiy  now  de- 
tjing  her  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  cripple  in  tlie  grasp  of  a  Titan. 

Hakkis  Tatlob. 


THE  ISSUE   OF   TEE  OPEN   AND   CLOSED 

SHOP. 


BY  HBK&Y  WHITE. 


The  vorkiiig  claea  is  rapidl;  raising  itself  oat  of  ita  Bervile 
state  through  concerted  action,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
it  in  becoming  a  leading  racial  factor.  In  conseqaeucef  the 
quiescent  mass  vhich  guve  society  a  firm  base  i^  growing  restless, 
Hnd  the  onerous  task  now  faces  mankind  of  KadjustJng  the 
economic  relatione  in  conformity  with  democratic  ideals. 

The  disappearing  of  the  individual  personal  elemoit  in 
industzy  and  the  coming  together  of  workmen  in  Large  groups, 
has  developed  among  them  a  consciousness  of  their  common  in- 
terest, thereby  promoting  unity  of  purpose.  This  tendency  is 
culminating  in  a  definite  working-class  movement,  which  is 
widening  the  breach  between  employer  and  employed. 

So  far  has  the  organization  of  tlii;  wage-workers  proceeded, 
and  likewise  tlie  counter  cfmibinatjon  of  the  employers^  *^^ 
the  grarest  of  social  problems  has  been  narrowed  down  to 
the  rights  of  the  contending  parties,  aa  chiefly  embodied  in  the 
probI(^n  of  the  "  open  '*  and  "  closed  "  shop.  By  the  "  open  "  shop 
is  commonly  meant  the  policy  of  employing  workmen  without 
regard  to  their  afiUiation  with  unions;  and  the  "  closed"  shop  is 
the  antithesis  of  this,  or  the  union  shop.  The  term  *'  union  shop  " 
is  also  made  to  apply  to  pUoee  where  only  union  members  are  em- 
plo}'ed  without  the  employer's  agreeing  to  follow  this  cqutw,  but 
in  the  closed  shop  the  employer  expressly  agrees  to  exclude  non- 
nnionists.  The  open-ahop  question  is  hy  no  means  new,  as  the 
unionizing  of  the  shops  has  been  naturally  resisted  by  the  em- 
ployer wherever  possible,  but  the  Icmi  has  luken  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance since  it  has  been  adopte<l  at>  a  slof;nn,  as  an  emancipa- 
tion declaration  against  union  rule.    The  <^)eu-shop  advocatee  dis- 
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claim  any  intetitioti  of  fighting  unioos  as  such.  They  evea  claim 
to  favor  uniona  "  rightly  conducted  ";  but.  whether  sincere  or  not, 
their  recognition  of  the  right  and  neccaaity  of  workmen  to  organ- 
ize mark^  tui  important  step  in  the  progrefw  of  unionism.  Until 
qoite  recently,  employers  openly  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
organized  workmen.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  treating  with 
the  single  employee,  a  collective  demand  wae  to  them  an  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  a  radical,  if  not  a  rcvolutjonary,  departure  lor 
world  ngmen  to  demand  a#  a  wage  all  that  could  be  exacted  from 
indostry,  instead  of  being  content  with  a  wage  limited  by  unre- 
stricted competition— hence  the  union  could  not  be  recognized  or 
temporized  with.  Bat  when  the  employers  found  that  the  union 
cootinoed  to  grow  desinte  their  efforts,  and  that  public  opinion 
began  to  favor  the  organization  of  the  laborers  ae  u  means  of 
equalizing  advantages,  their  hostility  gave  way  to  tolerance,  and 
the  nnion  was  in  tame  accepted  as  a  factor  in  industry. 

Having  fought  its  way  to  recognition,  the  union  demanded  the 
exclusion  of  non-union  meo  from  tlie  shops.  This  meant  a  long 
step  toward  union  regulation  of  industry,  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
it  soon  brought  the  movement  into  conflict  with  practically  the 
whole  employing  cla^s.  A  more  general  observance  of  tlte  closed 
•hop  followed  the  expan»on  of  the  labor  movemeoL  Charges  of 
union  abuses,  doe  to  the  alleged  labor  monopoly  fostered  by  the 
closed  shop,  became  rife ;  the  sentiment  toward  the  nni(Hi  changed 
noticeably,  and  the  employers  were  aroused  into  active  hostili^. 
The  "  open  shop  "  thus  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  employer. 

Beginning  about  five  years  ago,  strikeR  on  a  scale  never  before 
known  occurred,  notnbly  in  the  building  and  mining  trades.  The 
employers,  emulating  the  example  of  their  workmen,  formed 
ftSKwiations  in  the  different  trades  and  industrial  centres  to  fight 
the  closed  shop,  and  recently  these  associationB  united  into  a  vast 
federation  known  as  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  Amer- 
These  bodies,  although  lacking  the  definite  policies  of  the 
anions,  are,  nevertheless,  soffieiently  in  accord  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  unions.  In  the  construction  trades,  the  employers' 
aaaociatioD  recognizes  the  closed  shop,  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
neoMsity.  On  account  of  the  numerous  branches  of  labor  em- 
plojed  at  a  time  on  one  job,  work  would  be  interrupted  incessantly, 
unless  the  builder  took  the  precaution  to  hire  only  union  help; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  m  to  what  the  employers*  attitude  in  that 
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ioduAtry  vouJd  be  if  the  coet  of  enforcing  the  open  shop  were  not 
too  great  In  the  building-tradee  \™r,  in  progress  in  New  York 
since  last  spring,  the  unions  charge  the  employers  with  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  open  shop  by  repressing  the  sympathetic  strike 
and  cfitftblifihing  an  arbitration  plan  to  which  the  builders  insist 
that  the  unions  shall  adhere. 

The  largest  of  the  employers*  bodies  is  the  Kational  Association 
erf  Manufacturers,  of  which  David  If.  Parry,  whose  name  typifies 
the  anti-union  movement,  is  president.  Mr-  Parry  ia  also  the 
president  of  tlie  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America. 
It  was  at  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the  former  body  in 
1903  that  the  open-shop  movement  was  orystnllized. 

In  the  addition  to  the  preamble,  adopted  at  the  Pittsburg  con- 
vention,  held  lost  May,  its  attitude  is  t^os  stated: 

"Tbe  unplojees  baT«  the  right  to  contract  for  their  H«rrtcM  io  a  eoT* 
leotire  rapacity,  but  any  mntract  that  contains  a  nttpulatinn  that  em- 
ploymtnt  Bliall  be  denircl  to  men  not  parties  to  Uitt  oODtract  i*  an  in- 
vasion of  tbe  roDstitutional  rif[ht«  of  th«  American  workman,  is  agatiut 
poblic  poU<7,  and  is  in  viotatioo  of  the  conspiracy  lairs.  This  Aasooiar 
tloD  dMlarea  its  unalterable  antagDnism  to  the  closM  shop,  and  intiftta 
that  the  doors  of  no  industry  shall  be  closed  against  American  workmen 
beeauaa  of  their  meinbership  or  non- membership  Id  any  labor  orgaaiia- 
tion." 

The  notable  decision  of  tbe  Anthracite-Coal  CommisAion  ap- 
pointed by  President  Boosevelt  in  which  the  open-ehop  principle 
was  upheld,  and  likewise  the  deciitioD  of  the  President  reinstating 
foreman  Miller  in  the  Oovcmment  Pr!nting-<^oo,  from  whioh  he 
had  been  discharged  npon  complaint  of  the  Bookbindere'  Union, 
have  given  a  strong  impetus  to  tbe  open-shop  movement  So 
vigorous  and  widespread  hea  it  become  that  many  employers  who 
previously,  without  much  urging,  recognized  the  closed  shop,  have 
been  carried  along  with  it,  and  now  avow  tbeir  determination  to 
resist  the  closed  shop  at  whatever  cost  The  Citizens'  Indnatrial 
Afl&ociation  at  its  annnal  convention  held  in  Now  York  in  No- 
vember asserted  it*  uncompromising  hostility  to  th^  elof^  shop, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  T.,nbor  in  session  at  San  Fran- 
ciaco  &  week  earlier  realTirmed  its  oppodtion  to  the  open  shop. 

The  strew  thus  put  on  the  orpen  shop  by  the  employers  has 
also  aroused  the  unionists,  in  the  belief  that  its  object  is  to  eroab 
unionism.    Many  serious  strilcee  have  been  predpitated  on  that 
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acooimt,  the  mo6t  recent  and  notcwortliy  being  the  Btrikes  in  the 
glove  trade  in  QloTersville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  clothing  trade  in 
New  York,  both  of  which  were  loet  Tn  liolh  caaea,  only  union  men 
were  employed  in  the  shops  when  the  employers  promulgated  their 
tdiop  policy.  The  employers  also  announced  that  the  conditions 
then  eziiting  would  not  be  disturbed,  but  that  they  reserved  the 
right  to  employ  n>Mi-union  men,  should  they  bo  elect  The  unions 
took  aUrm,  believinf;  their  existence  threatened,  and  tried  to  pro- 
tect themaelres  by  attempting  to  compel  the  employers  to  agree 
to  employ  only  members  in  good  standing.  The  glove  strikei 
which  involved  about  three  thouBand  men,  began  on  Deoember 
83rd,  1903,  and  ended  on  June  28th,  1904.  The  clothing  strike 
hegaa  on  June  30th  and  ended  on  July  27th.  1904,  and  affected 
about  fifteen  thousand  tailors  and  twelve  hundred  cuttera.  Simi- 
lar strikes  took  place  a  few  weeks  later  in  Chicago,  St  Loois 
and  Boston,  involving  over  sii  thousand  clothing  workers  more, 
and  with  a  like  result. 

ifuch  can  he  said  of  the  motive  that  prompts  the  employer  to 
favor  the  open  shop.  With  some,  the  open  shop  offers  the  means 
of  fmatrating  the  organization  of  the  employees;  with  othera,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  refage  when  hard  pressed  by  tlie  union.  But 
thie  doefl  not  eufficiently  account  for  the  intensity  of  the  open- 
shop  moTrment  Its  character  is  snch  that  it  can  be  due  only 
to  the  dread  of  a  possible  misuse  of  the  immense  power  combi- 
nation ha&  placed  in  untrained  hands.  That  there  is  some  ground 
tor  the  difttruet  of  unions  cAnnot  be  doubted.  There  is  danger 
in  the  sudden  acquisition  of  power  by  the  many. 

The  open-shop  question  has  brought  prominently  to  the  fore  the 
qnestioo  of  the  abstmct  rights  of  the  employer  and  of  the  work- 
man. At  the  conference  held  under  the  auepices  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  in  November,  1903,  at  Chicago,  both  sides  based 
their  arguments  chiefly  upon  abstract  rights  whicli  they  considered 
irreconcilable.  It  seemed  as  though  an  exterminating  war  must 
foUow  this  peace  conference.  The  uni(wi  advocates  condemned 
the  open^ahop  movement  as  a  plot  to  destroy  the  unions ;  and  the 
employers,  with  equal  vehemence,  denounced  Uhe  closed  shop  aa  a 
monopoly-creating  device.  Each  side  threatened  to  fight  to  tha 
last  ditch  what  the  other  advocated. 

Had  the  unionists  and  employers  given  the  a&me  ooasideratin 
to  Moh  other's  elaima  that  they  expected  for  their  own,  they  mi^t 
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hare  found  a  basig  for  an  agreement  as  in  their  rGapcctiva  rights;^ 
and,  having  progressed  thna  far,  ih^y  would  hare  had  lees  diffl*] 
culty  in  agreeing^  upon  a  policy  by  which  these?  rights  could 
conserved  in  practice.  The  bitterest  opponent  of  unions  will  conoedsj 
to  workmen  the  right  to  organize  and  the  right  of  such  workmen 
to  refuse  to  work  with  non-nnionisto.    The  most  ardent  unionist 
will  likewise  concede  tlie  right  of  the  employer  to  engage  non-union 
workmen  if  he  chooees ;  nor  would  he  hold  that  it  is  the  employer'*! 
duty  to  drire  his  employees  into  the  union.    Such,  in  aubstance, 
arc  the  rights  aRsortcd  by  the  two  f-ide^  and,  in  a  broad  eense^. 
they  do  not  conflict    They  are  simply  two  aspects  of  the  same  > 
principle  of  liberty.    Conflict  occure  only  where  one  aide,  in  par- 
suing  its  own  rightfi,  encroachefl  upon  the  rights  of  the  other. 

The  moral  right  of  union  men  to  refntw  to  work  with  non- 
members  is  questioned  by  some.  President  Rooserelt  thus  ex- 
prcaeca  this  doubt  in  hi<t  late  mei>8age  to  Congress: 

"  Wsge-workcra  hare  &a  entire  right  to  orifanize  and  l)y  all  pew 
nnd  lionombli!  me&ns  to  endeavor  to  pennade  their  fellow*  to  join  with' 
them  in  orguiiutionii.  Thi7  ha,v»  •  lef;at  ri^iit  which,  aceordtng  to  cir> 
cumftUincvs,  tnuy  or  nikjr  not  be  a  moral  riji^t." 

On  its  faee,  it  does  seem  an  nrbitrar}',  allhongh  evidently  n 
l^ial,  act  for  worlanen  to  quit  work  beeanBe  of  the  presence  in  the 
shop  of  men  who  refuse  to  recognize  their  common  int 
But  in  adjudging  the  morality  of  an  art  it  is  important  that  the 
incentire  be  coneidered.     The  wlidnrity  of  the  workers  being 
easential  to  their  welfare,  it  fnllowa  that  whatever  roeasurea  they 
adopt  to  promote  it  are  justifiable,  provided  they  do  not  confllc 
with  the  employer's  rights.    Unless  workmen  were  free  to  abetaial 
from  working  with  those  inimical  to  their  interests,  they  would 
be  unable  to  preserve  their  unity.    Should  the  employer  set  uponj 
his  right  to  engage  only  non-union  men  bis  cMidnct  would  bCi 
condemned  generally  as  being  unfair,  unlese  the  provocatira  were 
(leeraed  ample. 

There  is  no  more  sacred  right  than  liberty,  but  th»  unlinuf 
exercise  of  that  right  by  a  person  would  lead  to  the  oppresitian  of 
the  rest.  We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  put  limitations  upon 
our  rights  as  conditions  require.  The  possession  of  a  right  does 
not  justify  the  fullest  exercise  of  it  under  all  eonditjona.  Indeed, 
thera  can  be  no  rights  in  the  absolute  aenae  in  cirilixed  aode^. 
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Itights  are  always  oonditioned  upon  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Alatractly  speaking,  the  employer  has  the  right  to  hire  any  one 
he  chooaes  at  the  lowest  wage;  but  in  truth,  if,  by  taking  full 
advantage  of  that  right,  he  serves  to  depress  the  standards  of 
labor,  he  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  his  fellows,  and  array's  himself 
against  the  public  interest  Likewiae,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
laborer's  right  to  set  the  highest  possible  price  upon  his  labor,  trr 
to  quit  work  when  he  chooses ;  but,  if  he  carry  the  exercise  of  that 
right  so  far  as  to  demand  excessive  pay  for  his  serrlces  and,  by 
quitting  work  with  other  workmen,  to  impose  hardship  upon  the 
oommunity,  he  also  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  his  fdlows  and  arrays 
himself  against  the  public  interest.  The  welfare  of  society  is  and 
of  neceeeity  must  be  the  flnal  arbiter  of  all  conduct  ^X, 

The  individual  workman  raay  do  with  impunity  what  tj^ 
organized  workmen  cannot  justly  do,'  because  of  his  in^nty  ^ 
seriously  to  affect  conditions;  but  whfire,  by  combinafjon  with 
others,  the  workman  posscBses .the  power  to  inflict.jnjury,  then 
he,  like  the  employer,  cannot  evade  the  resjionsibility  that  power 
begets.  Still,  workmen  and  employers  prate  about  their  "  abso- 
lute" rights  and  brandish  them  like  clubs  over  each  other's  heads. 

But  what  are  the  "  principles  "  in  this  controversy  upon  which 
BO  much  stress  is  put?  What  is  called  "  principle  "  is  sotneiimea 
another  name  for  "  self-interest"  When  the  employer  proclaims 
the  open  shop  as  a  principle,  it  is  often  not  so  much  the  ethical 
question  involved  that  be  lias  in,  mind,  as  the  opportunity  it  gives 
him  for  increasing  his  profits;  and  At  must  lie  confessed  that, 
when  workmen  raise  the  question  of  the  closed  shop,  what  they 
have  usually  in  view  is  the  means  It  olTera  them  to  increase  wagee. 
Tha  principle  at  issue,  therefore,  is  mostly  a  matter  of  lender 
profits  or  higher  wages^  but  it  is  discussed,  on  either  side,  as 
though  it  involved  something  divine.  When  the  employer  finds 
that  he  is  able  to  enforce  the  open  shop,  he  suddenly  becomes  aware 
that  there  is  a  "  principle  "  at  stake,  and  that  if  he  were  to  recog- 
nize the  closed  shop  his  business  would  bec(mie  subordinate  to 
the  union.  Likewise,  unionists  discover,  when  able  to  enforce 
thar  demands,  that  if  they  were  to  tolerate  the  open  shop  it 
would  lead  to  the  union's  destruction.  Previously,  both  wdca 
were  governed  by  policy  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  the 
employer  soniehow  managed  to  continue  doing  business  with  a 
profit  while  emplojn'np  only  union  men,  and  the  union  contrived 
VOL.  CLJXX.—K^  578.  a 
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to  exist  while  members  vere  vorldng  with  noa-imion  men.  Bj 
repeatedly  asserting  a  propoeitioii  as  a  principle,  one  may  become 
EO  imbued  with  its  ethicnl  importance  aa  to  be  confident  that 
unless  it  be  acquiesced  in  dire  consequences  must  follow,  Thia 
ia  the  habit  of  mind  that  both  employers  and  workmen  are  rapidly 
getting  into  over  the  controversy. 

Should  Uiere  be  even  an  irreconcilable  difference  aa  to  prin- 
ciple, what  is  to  be  done?  Because  two  persons  who  must  get 
along  together  differ  in  their  conception  of  abstractioiiB,  it  need 
not  follow  that  they  should  fight  it  out  until  one  succnmbe  to  the 
other.  Even  then,  the  question  would  not  be  settled.  They  mu»t 
both  arran^  to  get  along  together  somehow,  notwithstanding  their 
cardinal  differences,  and  wisdom  would  dictate  progress  along  ihe 
line  of  least  friction. 

The  open  or  closed  shop,  as  it  baa  been  shown,  can  be  main- 
tained without  violating  the  rights  of  employers  or  workmen. 
There  ia  a  vital  difference  between  being  forced  to  give  up  a  right, 
and  deciding  to  suspend  its  exercise  for  practical  reasons.  This 
distijictioD  may  seem  to  be  finely  drawn,  yet  some  of  tiie  largest 
dispute  have  taken  place  because  of  neglectiog  it  Many  an  em- 
ployer will  readily  nccommodate  himself  to  a  situation  and  employ 
only  union  men,  but  he  will  strongly  protest  against  being  bcmnd 
by  contract  to  do  so.  Even  should  he  employ  union  men  ezcla- 
UT^y,  he  may  reserve  the  right  to  eniploy  others  if  he  so  desires. 
And  so  with  the  union  workmen.  When  nnable  to  help  themseWes, 
they  will  work  with  non-members;  but  they  will  resist  an  attempt 
to  make  them  agree  to  do  so  at  all  times.  The  method  by  which 
ihe  open  or  closed  shop  is  upheld  is  the  real  question.  There  is 
no  difficulty  as  to  principle,  if  the  acknowledged  rights  of  either 
aide  are  respected.  The  one  condition  that  the  onion  can  justly 
insist  upon  is.  that  there  shall  be  no  discriminatioQ  against 
its  members,  and  that  the  employees  shall  be  treated  with  through 
their  representatives.  The  natural  disadvantage  of  the  laborer 
entitles  him  to  that  consideration,  and  public  opinion  sustains 
him  to  that  extent  Becauj^e,  however,  the  closed  ^op  would 
strengthen  the  union  and  enable  the  members  to  secore  fair  terms, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  reata  with  the  emp]o}-er  to  uphold  it  It 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  the  employer  to  force  the  orgaoi- 
zation  of  his  employees  against  himaelf.  Even  if  he  were  to  do 
£0,  it  would  prove  deatructive  to  the  spirit  of  nnionism.    The 
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ability  of  workmen  to  organiae  independently  is  vhat  gives 
pnionitTn  rigniflcanoe,  and  it  10  the  reaigtanoe  tiered  to  the  union 
UkAt  check*  arbitrary  tendencies.  Unions,  like  individuals,  seek 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  struggle  vithout  the  eiTort;  hence  the  d&* 
nanoAb'one  of  employers  for  not  granting  what  can  come  only 
throDgh  sustained  effort. 

The  strongest  argament  urged  agoinat  the  open  shop  ie  that, 
if  the  employer  were  permitted  to  hire  non-union  workmen,  the 
onion  workmen  would  soon  be  displaced  and  the  union  standarda 
broken  down.  Undoubtedly,  the  employer  would  be  inclined  to 
diBcriminate,  but  that  in  a  situation  tht;  uuiou  must  meet  by  better 
organization.  The  employer  could  all^e  al&o  on  the  same  grounds 
that,  by  employing  union  men,  he  would  lose  control  of  his 
ahop,  and  workmanship  would  deteriorate.  The  task  of  each  side 
is  to  prevent  the  other  from  making  unfair  use  of  ita  power,  not 
to  seek  to  protect  itaell  from  oppression  by  curtailing  the  liberty 
of  the  other.  The  existence  of  such  extensive  and  efficient  unions 
ae  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  which  deal  with  a  most  powerful  set 
of  employers  and  never  raise  the  question  of  the  dosed  shop, 
shows  ooQclusively  that  the  recognition  of  the  closed  shop  is  not 
vital  to  the  union's  existence.  There  is,  besides,  the  example  of 
the  euccesaful  British  unions,  which  pursue  a  similar  policy. 

Where,  however,  the  workers  are  so  situated  that  organization 
becomes  exceedingly  diflficiilt,  conditions  at  the  same  time  being 
rach  as  to  make  their  improvement  specially  urgent,  it  obviously 
would  not  do  to  apply  the  same  rule  that  would  work  to  advantage 
□nder  nonnal  circumstances.  To  promote  self-dependence  is  the 
misaion  of  society.  In  helping  others,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
impair  their  independence.  Wherever  possible,  people  should  be 
put  upon  tlieir  own  resonrcee;  but,  when  incapable  of  lielping 
tbenuelTes,  they  must  be  aaeisted  to  become  self-helpfoL  In  the 
case  of  the  sweating- trades,  for  instance,  in  which  are  employed 
inunenso  numbers  of  helpless  alien  workers,  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  tbey  be  organized,  so  that  they  may  themselves  com- 
bat the  infloencea  which  brar  down  upon  them.  There  it  becon^es 
alao  the  moral  duty  of  the  employer  to  encourage  the  organization 
of  his  employees.  He  cannot  exploit  defenceless  laborers,  and 
aatiafy  his  conscience  with  the  plea  that  he  is  paying  them  all  they 
an  able  to  demand.  The  methods  of  unions  grappling  with  such 
conditioiia  could  not  be  subject  to  the  usual  criticism. 
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While  union  workmen  err  in  trying  to  nse  Uie  employer  to  ad- 
vance their  cause,  and  in  the  method?  sometimes  employed  to  gain 
their  end«,  the  employers  do  not  help  their  cue  by  the  obviously 
specioQjB  pleas  they  make.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  for  the  em- 
ployer to  Bay  that  it  is  becanse  of  his  solicitude  for  the  liberty  of 
the  non-tmion  workmen  that  he  desires  the  open  ahop.  His  motive 
18  transparent.  He  wishes  the  non-unioniet  to  be  untrammelled 
60  that  he  may  pit  him  against  other  workmen.  If  he  were  so 
deeply  concerned  in  the  non-unionist's  welfare,  he  could  readily 
show  it  by  paying  him  more  than  the  market  rate. 

The  non-unionist  docs  not  seem  to  take  any  pride  in  the  liberty 
he  is  supposed  to  enjoy,  neiUier  does  the  unionist  complain  about 
tho  curtailment  of  his  liberty  by  the  umoo.  The  freedom  of  the 
non-union  worker  to  work  for  ae  much  or  as  little  as  he  chooses 
invariably  results  in  his  working  for  less;  the  chance  to  work  for 
more  is  not  offered.  A  person  may  have  liberty  in  the  abstract 
sense,  bnt  not  the  opportunity  to  exercise  it  That  opportunity  is 
often  secured  by  organization.  Organization  is  simply  the  insira- 
mcnt  to  that  end,  and  it  can  be  used  cither  to  suppress  or  to  en- 
hance individual  liberty.  That  ia  the  danger  ioherent  in  all 
organisati<Ni3,  and  is  the  prottlem  of  civilization  itself. 

The  employer  is  likewise  insincere  when  he  claims  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  affiliation  of  his  employees,  and  aaserts  that,  in  the 
event  of  belog  free  to  employ  whomsoever  be  pleases,  ho  would  not 
discriminate  against  union  members.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  not  prefer  workmen  who  hare  no  resisting 
po¥rer,  who  are  unable  even  to  present  a  grievance.  Should  mem- 
bership in  a  union  come  to  moan  something,  his  professed  indif- 
ference would  quickly  vanish. 

As  the  advocate  of  the  open  shop,  the  employer  appecirs  as  the 
apostle  of  popular  rights*  The  key-note  of  the  open-shop  plea  is 
"liber^."  The  term  has  an  Americsn  ring.  It  savors  of  free- 
dom for  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer.  Wherever,  however, 
the  open  shop  rcprcsontfi  servile  and  poorly  paid  labor,  and  the 
closed  shop  independence  and  decent  wages,  the  term  means  little, 
the  conditions  to  which  it  is  applied  eTeiythiD^  Declaratioiis  of 
principle  that  arc  true  under  given  conditions  may  work  out  far 
diJIerently  under  other  conditions.  Tbf  employer  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  poeition,  he  seeks  to  have  all  rcatrictions  removed  that 
ware  imposed  upon  him  to  offset  his  advantage. 
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The  employer  defends  the  right  of  a  pereoD  to  dispose  of  hi* 
labor  as  he  chooees.  As  indisputable  as  that  right  is,  when  a 
workman  is  unable  to  diepoee  of  hift  labor  at  a  price  he  deems  it 
to  be  worth,  that  right  to  him  is  mcaninglesa.  Workingmen,  to 
hare  any  dioice  in  the  disposal  of  tlicMr  labor,  must  consult  and 
net  together.  Otherwise,  wages  would  be  fixed  by  the  neceseitioa 
of  the  more  helpless.  Workingmen,  therefore,  have  evolred  a  code 
of  ethics  based  upon  their  obligation  to  one  another. 

There  are  two  attitudes  toward  the  worker  which  lead  to  oppo- 
site concln&ions.  One  recognizes  the  community  of  interests  of 
the  wage-workers,  owing  to  the  uniform  conditions  which  affect 
them ;  the  other  attitude  treats  the  worker  as  a  separate  individual 
capable  of  securing  just  term?,  acting  independently.  The  sound- 
ness of  either  policy  is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
principle  of  free  contract  is  promoted.  The  essence  of  a  contract 
IB  that  each  part)  shall  be  able  to  refrain  from  entering  into  it 
without  immediatf  injury.  Fair  dealing  must  be  its  bens,  Talue 
being  given  for  value.  This  is  recognized  in  law^  and  a  contract 
in  which  duress  Jlguree  is  invalid.  If  the  pecxiniary  pressure  is 
such  that  wwkmen  are  xmablc  to  wcure  a  joat  price  for  their  labor, 
the  arrangement  is  hardly  a  free  contract  The  closed  shop  is  the 
meazu  by  which  workmen  seek  to  exert  a  counter  preaaore.  If, 
therefore,  undue  means  are  not  employed  to  enforce  the  closed 
shop  it  is  defejisible  on  tlie  ground  of  free  contract 

Labor  differs  from  nfher  commodities  in  respect  that  it  is  perish- 
able. The  laborer  being  unable  to  wait  for  a  favorable  purchaser, 
he  cannot,  like  the  seller  of  mercliandise,  dispose  of  his  commodity 
in  the  most  lucrative  market;  hence,  he  is  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. Icdiridually,  the  worker  is  in  a  state  of  durcea.  By 
pooling  his  interests  with  his  kind,  he  is  able  to  bargain  as  a  free 
agent.  The  purpow  of  society  is  to  emphasize  the  ethical  element, 
and  the  object  of  unionism  is  to  humanize  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  say  that  the  laborer  must  be  governed  absolutely  by 
a  law  that  puts  his  energy  on  n  par  with  an  article  of  merchandise, 
that  enables  the  parchaser  tn  prey  upon  his  necessities^  is  to  deny 
bim  the  right  to  use  his  intelligence  in  his  own  belialf.  What 
bums  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  workingmen  is  that  their  share  of 
the  product  should  depend  upon  the  number  of  their  fellow 
workeia  seeking  work.  They  cannot  understand  why  (heir  labor 
riioold  be  worth  leas,  because  of  the  surplus  of  workmen. 
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Thi&  situation  they  habitnall;  Bubmit  to  when  unable  to  heAp 
themBel7cs;  but  when  thoy  hare  learned  how  to  remove  the  surplus 
from  the  market,  they  are  pae2led  to  know  why  they  should  be 
denounced  for  doing  bo.    The  scarcity  so  created  is  an  artificial 
one,  it  is  said.    Even  so,  what  difference  should  it  make?    If  it  is 
proper  to  utilize  the  distress  of  others,  why  raise  moral  questions 
when  workmen  are  able  to  turn  the  supply  and  demand  principle 
to  account  for  themselves?    The  very  argument  employed  to  sus- 
tain that  doctrine  in  the  general  sense,  the  union  can  apply  with 
equal  force  to  support  their  position,  no  matter  to  what  extremes 
they  may  go.    An  objection  to  tha  closed  shop  solely  upon  the 
groiuid  that  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  competition  between 
workingmcQ  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  modem  senti- 
ment, which  recognizes  the  need  for  regulation  in  that  respect 
^  The  social  interest  in  the  open-shop  question  is  whether  the 
closed  shop  gives  the  union  a  monopoly  advantage,  or  whether  the 
open  shop  leads  to  the  suppression  of  the  laborer.^  We  can  form  a 
definite  idea  as  to  what  the  open  shop  would  mean,  but  not  so  with 
the  closed  shop.    Only  in  a  small  number  of  industries,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  building,  gl&ss-making.  lithography,  hat 
and  cigar  making,  is  the  closed  shop  grnerally  observed  by  agree- 
ment   So  it  IS  seen  that,  under  the  open  shop  so-called,  the  union 
can  thrive  despite  the  increased  difficulty  of  organization,  just  as 
the  closed  shop  can  be  enforced  while  the  employer  refuses  to  recog- 
nize it    ^\Tiat  the  effect  of  the  closed  shop  would  be,  if  generally 
observed,  can  be  surmised  hut  vaguely  frtmi  present  examples. 
y  The  difference  between  the  closed  shop  established  universally, 
and  the  closed  shop  only  here  and  there  enforced  and  witli  diffi- 
culty, is  BO  great  that  an  opinion  would  be  largely  speculative. 
Judging  by  the  unions  ns  now  constituted,  we  can  conclude 
that,  until  the  unions  develop  the  needed  self-restraint,  and  realize 
through  experience  their  limitations,  if  the  closed  shop  were  to 
prevail  generally,  it  wonld  be  as  injurious  to  unionisni  aa  it  would 
be  to  society.    It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  there  would  not 
be  within  the  union  the  power  to  keep  it  from  going  to  excess,  any 
more  than  there  would  be  in  corporations,  should  their  away  be 
unopposed.    The  great  task  of  conscientious  leaden  is  to  keep  the 
members  from  going  recklessly  ahead,  spurred  on  solely  by  their 
own  wants  and  by  their  own  conceptions  of  right-    Every  one 
must  sympathise  with  the  object  of  the  union  to  better  tha  lot  of 
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tbe  wag^-worker.  In  doing  that,  it  is  liable,  like  all  special  inter- 
ests, to  go  so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  Oie  social  welfare.  There 
in  a  never-ending  conflict"  between  social  and  particular  interests, 
and  the  problem  of  society  is  how  to  protect  itaell  from  tJic  latter. 

Oiganized  workmen,  because  of  their  position,  are  unsble  to 
grasp  as  readily  bs  others  what  the  closed  shop  fully  implies. 
They  see  the  onportunity  it  offers  them  to  improve  their  position. 
Tbe  employers  and  a  Mmsiderable  number  of  the  public  see  the 
possibilities  for  evil.  The  unionist,  like  others,  believes  that  he 
can  be  trusted  with  unlimited  power,  and  he  cannot  understand 
vhy  there  should  be  this  unwillingneee  to  grant  him  more.  It  is 
not  probable  that  public  opinion  will  favor  the  closed  shop  as  de- 
fined uauallj  by  the  union  because  of  the  coercion  it  implies,  or 
that  the  employing  class  will  concede  it  without  a  struggle. 

The  unt^nablenesB  of  the  closed  shop  as  an  issue  having  been 
demonstrnt^'d  by  the  recent  strikes,  thejuua^sshould  abandon  it 
M  an  issuer  wliile  not  relaxing  their  efforts  to^Ia^lish  it  by  means 
wEich  cannot  be  assailed.'  Their  attention  could  then  be  confined 
to  the  improvement  of  worlcing  conditions,  and  their  substance 
would  not  be  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  recognition  of  a  prin- 
ciple as  odious  to  the  employer  as  it  is  to  the  public  generally. 
Unionism  would  mean  noting  unices  it  was  able  io  maintain  the 
dosed  shop  without  the  employers'  c^-nsent;  and  where  it  is  up- 
held by  the  voluntary  fiction  and  natural  strcngtli  o(  the  union  it  is 
impregnable.  Some  of  the  largest  unions  have  agreements  with 
tingle  and  associated  employere  which  omit  all  reference  to  the 
employment  of  union  or  non-union  men.  The  employers  are  free 
jto  hire  non-union  men  if  they  so  desire,  and  the  emploj-ees  are 
free  to  abstain  from  working  with  non-union  members  if  that  be 
found  advisable.  This  also  overcomes  the  objection  that  the 
court*  have  made,  that  provisions  iu  union  agreement*  excluding 
ooD-union  men  render  them  void  and  ill^l.  To  meet  the  new 
conditions,  unions  must  revise  their  methods.  Sfakeshift  tactics 
may  suffice  in  dealing  with  petty  and  isolatei^  employers;  but  to 
cope  with  the  modem  employer,  allied  in  (rer-growing  measure 
with  his  compeers  in  a  common  defence,  unions  must  depend  upon 
the  inherent  streDgth  of  their  cause  and  build  upon  the  rock  of 
voluntary  organization.  A  union  cannot  be  stronger  than  the 
Joyaify  and  the  intelligence  of  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  campaign  agais^  the  closed  shop  may  prove  a  boon  to  the 
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unions  if  it  destroys  ebtaa  oniomsm,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a 
harder  land- 

Although,  perhaps,  no  economic  question  has  b«n  more  strenu- 
onaly  discns^  than  that  of  the  open  and  closed  shop,  or  in- 
ToLvea  graver  c-onaequeticc's,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  an  issne, 
because  H  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  at  the  present  momcsit  or 
even  in  the  near  future.  As  the  workers  become  better  organized, 
the  closed  shop  in  fact  will  be  observed  correspondingly,  and  as 
their  organization  dwindles  the  open  shop  will  prevail  regardless 
of  opinions.  The  controversy  is  amply  a  phase  of  the  ceaseless 
conflict  between  the  productive  elements — ceaseless,  because  there 
can  be  no  satisfactory  way  of  determining  what  the  share  of  each 
should  be,  although  their  underl3iug  interests  are  akin.  If  an 
equitable  wage  could  be  computed  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  fritftion;  but  that  is  inconceivable.  What  are  satisfactory 
wages  to-day,  may  not  be  so  to-morrow.  Human  needs  vary  with 
the  productiveiies!)  of  the  laborer.  Wages,  therefore,  can  only  be 
adjusted  in  a  rough  way,  much  as  the  prices  are  fixed  by  a  proceea 
of  bargaining  in  which  supply  and  demand  determine. 

It  does  not  follow  that  this  strife  is  injurious.  It  is  rather  a 
symptom  of  social  vitality,  of  the  awakening  of  the  working-people 
to  their  possibilities.  In  only  the  most  advanced  countries  do  ve 
witness  this  conflict  The  problem  is  to  keep  it  within  safe 
limits  instead  of  suppressing  it  If  suppressed,  it  wonid  mean  a 
listless  working  class,  a  condition  infinitely  worse. 

The  labor  question,  as  wo  study  it  closely,  becomes  morc  and 
more  a  moral  question.  Its  solution,  it  is  found,  depends  as  much 
upon  keener  conceptions  of  justice  as  upon  cconwnic  enlighten- 
ment Being,  however,  far  from  tlie  day  when  equity  alone  will 
govern,  right,  to  prevail,  roust  still  to  an  extent  be  reinforced 
by  might  The  situation  tliat  makes  for  the  largest  possible 
justice  at  present  is  where  employer  and  employee  are  so  strong  as 
to  compel  respect  for  each  other's  claims.  Obviously,  however,  the 
mere  matching  of  strength  will  not  snlfice  to  prevent  strife.  It 
may  tend  to  make  conflict  less  frequent,  but  to  become  more  de- 
structive when  it  does  occur.  Only,  therefore,  as  both  capitalist 
and  laborer  are  disposed  to  be  fair  in  their  dealings,  are  willing 
to  make  concoixsions  in  the  interest  of  justice,  will  a  oonditicm 
of  peace  be  approached. 

Hexby  Whitk. 
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It  is  g<E3iera]l}'  admitted,  dei>pite  Uie  success  Oiat  attended  the 
revival  of  "  Every  Man,"  that  the  Old  World  dramatic  form, 
kDown  as  Miracle  or  Morality  plays,  are  spent  as  a  dramatic 
factor,  botJi  as  regards  their  substance  and  the  spirit  that  ani- 
matee  Uiem.  And,  certainly,  re-reading  some  of  these  plays  in 
oold  blood,  we  rise  from  thoir  peruaal  with  the  sensation  that  we 
have  been  for  the  moment  face  to  face  with  an  artistic  numifcsta' 
tion  which  wc  no  longer  comprehend,  a  form  whoso  eesrace  seems 
to  us  irralinnal ;  that  we  have  been  bidden  to  fix  our  attention  on 
erenta,  persons  and  things  that  have  no  pari  In  the  life  of  our 
80d1.  These  glorificationtt^  these  synthetic  treatments  of  the  great 
medisval  religious  soul  are  wen  by  us  as  though  looking  acrou 
Uie  broad,  flowing  watens  of  a  mighty  rusliing  river,  on  whose 
further  hank  objects  pass  in  confused  vision  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  clear  ken.  The  mahing  river  is  our  modern  life,  tumultuous 
And  varicolored,  which,  in  its  relentless  onswecp,  destroys  many 
esthetic  and  fantastic  erections  of  tlie  past,  basing  its  action  upon 
deetmctive  rationalism,  and  on  that  spirit  of  analysis  that  under- 
minee  the  fairest  ediiices.  Only  to  a  few  of  those  profound  spirits, 
to  whom  it  is  giveu  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  Ages,  but  who  can 
also  at  the  same  time  heflr  that  of  the  present,  both  so  dense  with 
hidden  harmonies,  is  the  faculty  accorded  of  recreating  for  ni  a 
vanialied  world,  of  guiding  us  mentally  through  the  mazes  of 
feelings  and  sentiments,  unfelt  and  unfamiliar,  that  have  become 
forgotten,  that  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
These  men,  and  these  only,  can  make  it  possible  for  us  to  realize 
these  mental  statca  with  tho  color  of  the  age  to  which  they  be- 
kmg,  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  which  for  want  of  a  better 
definition  wc  might  coll  a  "  cmtcmporary  equilibrium." 
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The  true  and  iotiinste  meBsing  of  the  Morality  pl*7*  *^ 
tmrioasly  enough,  borne  in  upon  me  when  reading  and  bearing  the 
"  Figlia  di  Jorio,"  by  Gabrielo  D'Annunzio,  his  latest  poetic  pity, 
hot  with  the  turbulent  blood  of  his  native  province,  the  Abru22i. 

The  epoch  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  occur  is  not  stated. 
The  poet  only  saya  that  "  it  was  many  years  ago."  But  we,  study- 
ing its  informing  spirit,  a  curious  medley  of  Christian  and  Pagan 
sentiment*,  would  feel  inclined  to  locate  it  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  that  age  of  the  world's  culture  when  the  Morality  plays 
stdU  flourished.  And  this  because  we  seem  to  see  in  the  manners, 
the  acts  of  the  personages,  in  their  prooeesea  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  tliat  strangely  beautiful  blending,  that  confusion,  wliich 
lasted  beyond  the  Middle  Ages  down  into  the  fuU-blown  Renais- 
sance, a  mental  state  that  reeolted  from  the  Christian  reconsecra- 
tion  of  antique  Pagan  rites,  customs  and  thoughts.  Here,  in  this 
play,  lire  again  tiie  vanished  patriarchal  world,  at  least  sudi  as 
we  love  to  imagine  it,  wearied  of  our  febrile,  collective  and  com- 
plex life. 

The  determining  forces  which  animate  the  action  are  all  simple; 
they  are  the  natural  forces  which  developed  and  took  permanent 
shape  in  ancient  human  society,  the  logical  offspring  of  Notiarc  and 
the  Earth.  The  rites  of  Love  and  of  Sorrow  that  always  accom- 
panied these  peoples  in  their  life  and  in  their  death  ore  still 
served  on  their  venerable  altars,  and  the  primitive  sentiments  of 
the  heart  gush  forth  from  the  life-springs  of  this  reanimated 
family  of  the  older  time.  It  is  given  to  us  to  follow  them  into 
their  remotest  origin,  to  lay  bare  their  deepest  roote.  The  primi- 
tire  family,  a  minute  and  antooomous  human  society,  is  thus  re- 
construrted,  and  from  out  its  bosom  springs  all  the  poetry  of  home, 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  Latin  race.  From  the  home  again  is 
bom  a  human  religion,  the  "  Pietns  **  of  our  elders,  and  Christi- 
anity has  reinforced  this  eonception,  fisnctifying  the  family  by 
causing  its  Redeemer  to  be  bom  in  a  lowly  human  home.  To  re- 
construct the  pure  and  simple  poetry  of  the  home  is  to  reconstroct 
the  poetry  of  religion,  which  in  its  essence  is  also  pare  and  simple. 
And  to  rouae  and  revirify  by  a  tragedy  this  gentle  poetry  is 
equivalent  to  rousing  the  soul  of  humanity,  deeply  implanted  in 
the  ground  of  home. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  religion  and  art  were  always  conjoined, 
because  a  work  of  art  wu  also  a  work  of  religion,  blending  all  the 
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cHements  that  contributed  to  form  the  morel  sabetratum  of  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  populace.  Now  D'Annunzio  has  girea  in  this 
tngedy,  in  which  religion  continuallj  crope  up  and  is  &  deter- 
mining factor,  a  renewed  life  to  the  rites,  customs,  eentiinenta  and 
language  of  an  ancient  tribe,  inveeting  them  with  a  new  lustre, 
and  blending  tliem  in  a  harmony  that  resembles  in  its  unity  the 
Greek  art  on  which  it  is  fundamentaily  b&«ed,  for  D'Annuozio  aU 
ways  turns  to  Hellas  for  inspiration.  Thus  Mila  di  Codra,  the 
daughter  of  Jorio,  the  witch  doctor  of  Fame,  held  accursed  by 
the  poputaco,  who  sacrifices  herself  so  tragically,  seems  the  re- 
flexion and  the  mediseval  rersion  of  "  The  Supplianta." 

Althougli  by  no  means  enamored  of  critical  comparisons,  whi(& 
like  all  comparisons  are  odious,  and  often  only  an  excuse  for  a 
display  of  uaele«t  erudition,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  confront 
briefly  D'Annunzio's  latest  tragedy  with  the  work  of  Maeterlinck, 
In  the  latter,  occult  forces  are  ever  at  work,  of  whose  nature  it  is 
only  possible  to  catch  fleeting  glimpses  through  the  mists  of  our 
unstable  human  life,  and  our  intelligence  wearies  itself  in  striving 
to  comprehend  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  syntlietic  symbolism. 
Instead,  in  the  "  Figlia  di  Jorio,"  all  is  plain  and  simple,  OTcry- 
tfaing  is  comprehcnFible,  there  is  nothing  occnlt,  and  the  wrappings 
of  the  human  beings  seem  of  crystal,  so  transparent  are  they,  and 
eo  easy  ia  it  to  scrutinize  their  very  souls. 

This  is  how  the  play  develnpe  iteelf.  With  the  first  act  we  find 
ooraelvefl  in  the  house  of  the  peasant,  I^^izzaro  di  Koio,  where  the 
traditional  nuptial  rites  are  being  celebrated  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Aligi,  the  shepherd,  with  the  blonde  and  silent  Vienda 
di  Qiare.  As  the  relations  arrive  from  different  hamlets,  bearing 
wedding  gifts,  there  bursts  in  upon  the  assembly,  terrified  and 
breathless,  Mila  di  Codrs,  the  daughter  of  Jorio,  a  sinner  and  a 
wanderer,  a  sorcerefs  and  a  witch,  at  least  such  is  her  popular 
reputation.  She  is  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  reapers,  whose  brains 
wine  and  the  fierce  summer  sun  combined  have  clouded,  arousing 
til  their  moat  bestial  instincts.  The  intruder  implores  protection 
by  advancing  towards  the  hearthstone,  craving  hospitality  and 
shelter  in  the  name  of  the  gods  of  home.  The  assembly,  filled 
with  superBtitioun  fears  concerning  the  maledictions  of  sorcery 
that  may  descend  upon  the  house  owing  to  the  woman's  presence, 
revile  her  and  call  upon  Aligi  to  thnut  her  out  This  she  resists; 
tad,  as  Aligi  raises  his  hand  to  strike  her,  it  seems  to  him  that  he 
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sees  standiiif;  behind  the  voman  b  weeping  angel.  A  hcAj  liarrar 
shakes  his  being;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  craree  paidoa  for 
having  violated  the  laws  of  the  hearth.  Meanwhile,  the  libidinous 
crew  has  come  nearer,  and  stands  outside  the  hoose,  shouting 
obscene  menaces  and  demanding  in  angrj'  tones  the  restitution  of 
the  woman  who  has  escaped  them.  Aligi,  hearing  them,  rises  from 
his  kn««  and,  detaching  a  crucifti  from  the  wall,  lays  it  upon  the 
threshold  and  then  opens  wide  tlie  house  door.  Tlie  hideous  mob, 
already  about  to  enter  by  force,  on  seeing  the  holy  symbol,  an 
arrested  in  their  mad  career  and  fall  on  their  knees,  after  which 
they  slowly  and  silently  depart  At  that  moment,  the  threshold  is 
passed  by  the  head  of  the  family,  the  master  of  the  houses  Lazzara 
di  Roio,  bleeding  and  supported  by  two  husbandmen.  He  has  been 
wounded  by  a  rival  in  his  ugly  love  for  the  daughter  of  Jorio.  She 
herself,  in  the  confusion,  has  fled  from  the  house  unseen.  Thns 
ends  the  first  act,  so  fuU  of  novel  dramatic  effects. 

The  second  opens  in  a  mountain  cavern.  This  is  Aligi's  habitual 
home,  to  which  he  haa  returned,  leaving  his  paternal  abode  and 
the  bride  with  whom  his  nuptials  arc  not  consummated.  Here, 
wholly  unexpected,  Mila  di  Codra  has  joined  him.  But  their 
mutual  love  is  and  has  ever  remained  chaste,  as  they  state  in  sin- 
cere oonfeesion  to  Coama,  the  hermit  saint  of  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Aligi  has  been  engaged  all  this  time  in  carving  in  wood 
the  image  of  the  mute  angel  whom  he  beheld  weeping  when  he 
raised  his  stick  to  strike  a  supplicant  for  shelter.  It  is  still  in- 
complete, the  feet  are  still  hidden  within  the  wooden  trunk  and 
the  eye«  are  as  yet  but.  faintly  outlined.  It  is  Aligi*8  desire  to 
take  the  image  to  Rome,  laid  on  the  back  of  his  mule,  and  thus  to 
bear  it  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to  pray  him  to  dissolve  his  marriage 
with  Viendfl  and  to  unite  him  to  the  daughter  of  Jorio.  Mean- 
while, in  his  paternal  home  they  have  wept  bitter  tears  for  months 
in  yearning  for  the  dear  absent  one,  and  the  bride  is  wearing  to  a 
sliadow  in  agonized  expectancy  of  his  return.  The  father,  Lnzzaro, 
is  still  suiTcring  from  tlie  effects  of  his  wound,  and  this  and  illness 
render  yet  more  acute  his  anger  against  his  son  and  Mila.  Seeing 
this,  Oruella,  the  younger  sister  of  Aligi,  sets  forth  aloae  for  the 
cavern,  and,  finding  her  brother  absent,  she  implores  the  stranger 
to  restore  him  to  his  family  and  to  depart  from  thence.  She 
fears  her  father's  ire.  And  with  reason,  for,  just  as  Omctla  has 
extracted  the  promise  from  Mila  and  is  about  to  depart,  there 
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bunts  in  upon  them,  choking  with  rage  and  inflamed  with  loet, 
Lazzaro  di  Koio.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  lasao  of  rope;  and  with 
this  he  iDtfndit  to  obtain  poeeeesion  of  Mila,  as  though  ahe  were  a 
beast  of  the  field ;  and  it  ia  while  he  is  thus  roping  her  that  Aligi 
returns.  Upon  this,  the  father,  in  the  conscious  knowledge  of 
th»  unlimited  paternal  auUiority  which  from  all  time  is  his  over 
bis  offspring,  menaces  his  son,  insults  him,  strikea  him,  and  at 
last  commands  him  to  depart  from  the  spot,  Aligi  endeavors  to 
resist  these  injunctions;  upon  which  the  two  husbandmen  whom 
the  father  has  brought  with  him  fall  on  Aligi,  bind  him  and  cany 
him  off  by  force.  Alone  at  last  with  Mila,  Lazzaro  tries  to  make 
her  his  by  brute  force.  But  Aligi,  whom  Ornella,  ignorant  of 
what  had  gone  before,  has  unbound  and  freed,  returns  at  this 
motuent  upon  the  scene,  and,  blind  »nth  horror,  grief  and  rage, 
seises  the  axe  wherewith  he  bad  carved  his  angel,  and,  with  a 
mi^ty  stroke,  fells  his  father  to  the  ground. 

The  third  and  last  act  carries  us  back  to  the  rillage  and  tho 
paternal  home.  In  the  house,  the  village  womcn-moumers  are 
crooning  the  funeral  lullabies  of  the  south  around  the  corpse  of 
Lftzxaro,  while  the  people  have  seized  upon  the  parricide  and  are 
^judging  him.  He  confesses  his  crime,  and  terrible  is  his  doom. 
Hit  is  sentenced  that  his  hands  be  cut  off  from  his  arms  and  his 
Bbodj  be  sewn  in  a  sack,  together  with  a  fierce  mastiff,  after  which 
Vttie  bag  with  its  human  and  canine  contents  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  river  at  the  point  where  its  depths  are  deepest.  The  decree 
spoken,  the  nllagent  conduct  Aligi  fettered  into  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  in  order  that  she  may  give  him  his  extreme  pardon  and 
the  cup  of  consolation.  When  Ab'gi  is  finally  ready  to  be  led  to 
the  place  of  execution,  there  arrives,  running  hastily,  amid  the 
shoiLta  of  malediction  of  the  populace,  Mila  di  Codra.  She  has 
come  to  save  Aligi  by  sacrificing  herself.  She  cries  to  the  people, 
who  Iiave  sought  her  in  vain  to  wreak  their  vengeant-e  upon  her, 
that  she  had  cast  a  spell  of  witchcraft  over  Aligi,  tliat  he  is  inno- 
cent, that  he  has  confessed  to  a  crime  he  never  committed.  It 
was  she,  JSWa,  9he  who  murdered  Lazzaro.  Her  only  desire  is  to 
make  full  confession  in  the  face  of  a  just  people.  And  the  people, 
bearing  this,  fall  on  her  and  bind  her,  and  loosen  the  cords  tiiat 
bind  Aligi.  Bat  he  cannot  appreciate  Mila's  great  act  of  self- 
iromolation.  In  the  cup  of  consolation,  brewed  for  him  by  hia 
mother,  there  have  been  mixed  certain  herbs  that  should  render 
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him  iiueiisible  to  pain  or  knowledge,  and  the  liquor  has  already 
begun  ita  work  of  consolation.  Wherefore,  raving,  beside  himself, 
bifi  mind  diatranghtf  Aligi  corses  the  woman  he  should  blesa. 
And  as  Mils  is  removed  amid  the  howls  of  the  crowd  towards  the 
flaming  pile  that  awaita  her,  in  which  witclics  and  &QTces«rs  are 
condemned  to  perieh,  Omella  alone,  who  knows  her  innocent, 
blesses  her  amid  tears  and  wafts  a  kiss  to  her  whom  the  angels 
await  in  Paradise. 

Sucli  ia  this  tragedy  based  on  the  eternal  truths  that  more  the 
popular  mind,  for  all  primitive  tribes  seek  to  sanctify  the  domea* 
tic  hearth  and  regard  it  as  a  sacred  centre  for  defence  and  sacri- 
fice, removing  it  mentally  from  the  ordinary  things  of  every-daj 
life,  and  bestowing  upon  it  an  ideal  life  of  its  own.  And  this 
primitire  force,  living  and  active,  ever  ill  suppressed,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  spot  where  the  hand  of  violence  and  injustice  was  stayed. 
The  hearth  represented  the  fatherland  in  miniature,  and  whoever 
did  not  pertain  to  it  waa  a  stranger.  But  hoepitality  extended 
the  benefits  of  the  family  to  the  refugee  who  sought  an  asylom, 
and  thus  opened  the  field  to  civic  piety  and  establii^hed  the  laws 
and  rights  of  Uie  weak.  In  his  "  Heraclides,"  Euripides,  in  one 
single  line,  expresses  the  essence  of  this  institntion  of  Sanctuary. 
"  It  is  better  to  wage  a  war  than  to  cede  to  those  who  persecute  a 
suppliant."  And  Jove,  according  to  .^schylus,  was  the  god  of 
supplicants  and  terrible  was  hia  outraged  ire.  Thus  Kila  di  Codra 
invokes  the  aanctity  of  the  hearthstone  in  her  appeal  to  Aligi  not 
to  turn  her  oat^  and  points  out  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  sin  he 
is  about  to  commit  against  the  most  sacred  of  all  traditions;  and 
the  shepherd  is  seized  by  a  holy  fear  and  falls  on  his  kne<%.  The 
Uother  playa  the  part  of  generative  vigor.  As  the  origin  of  the 
family  she  speaks  the  language  of  eternal  truths  to  the  new  bride 
as  she  offers  her  bread,  tlie  emblem  of  purity  and  of  renascent 
force.  Lazzaro  di  Roio  is  also  an  elemental  force,  cruel  and 
potent  The  crowd  is  a  collective  force,  but  it  does  not 
reaemble  the  chorus  of  the  Grwk  tragedies,  exterior  and 
psHiTe  personages.  Here  it  has  life  and  takes  an  essential  part  in 
the  action.  It  arrogates  to  itaelf  the  executive  functions  of  justioe. 
The  infinence  of  traditional  passions  obscures  the  thoughts  of  all 
these  aemi-conscions  forces,  intellect  is  held  in  ^)eya2ice  by  in- 
stinct and  by  the  substrata  of  religious  supentiUon. 

Among  these  elemental  forces  walks,  lUone  and  maatally  free, 
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ardent  9<ml.  Mila  di  Codra.  She  is  the  type  of  womin  who 
has  broken  her  fetters  and  elects  to  be  alone,  the  wonian  whom  the 
ignorant  mass  persecnte,  calumniate,  and  regard  as  personified 
un.  She  ie,  too,  different  from  her  surroundings,  they  do  not  com- 
prehend her.  Of  necessity  ahe  muat  be  held  a  witch.  And  it  is  her 
lot  to  cross  a  threshold  just  at  the  moment  tliat  the  houachold  is 
celebrating  a  douiestic  festival,  at  the  moment  when  the  moat 
ucred  ritual  traditions  are  in  vigor.  She  is  a  suppliant;  but,  at 
the  some  time,  to  them  she  personifies  vice.  And  the  family, 
despite  the  tradltionB  of  the  hearthstone,  ejects  her,  in  order  that 
she  may  not  bring  upon  them  the  maledictions  of  sorcery,  that  she 
shall  not  MHitaminate  the  holy  of  holies. 

D'Annunzio's  tragedy  is  verily  hall-marked  with  a  national  im- 
press and -brings  into  high  relief  all  the  patriarchal  inetincta  of  the 
Latin  peppli^  In  the  first  and  third  acts,  the  elemental  forces  hare 
mehecked  play.  In  the  second,  the  tragedy  is  purified  by  tlie 
influeneo  of  a  pure  lore,  which,  under  Lhe  circumstances,  and  in 
riew  of  the  personages,  shines  ont  the  more  nobly.  And  Kila, 
purifying  herself  thus  for  the  holocaust,  merits  the  tears  and  kisses 
of  Omella,  the  pure  virgin,  the  while  flower  of  pity  and  innocence. 
Her  feet  walk  towards  the  beautiful  and  purging  flames,  that  will 
girs  peace  at  last  to  the  daughter  of  Jorio,  whose  ver^*  name  has 
been  a  terror.  Thus  she  avenges  once  again,  for  lore  and  woman, 
the  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

HBLSy  ZlUUBRN. 
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With  the  last  decade  there  has  dawned  apoa  tho  Japanese 
mind  an  inllnence  far  transcending  any  former  national  experi- 
cncea^^the  feeling  of  a  »acred  niiseion,  by  which  the  Island  Na-  ^j 
tion  is  called  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  Asiatic  ciTilization,  ^^| 
BummoQ  the  peoples  of  Asia  to  a  realization  of  their  unity,  and  ^^ 
to  defend  the  ideals  and  treaanree  of  Asiatic  life  against  ruth- 
lees  destruction  through  foreign  invasion. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  broader  and  more  repreeentalive 
minds  among  the  Asiatic  races  bare  begun  to  reaU2e  the  unity 
of  Asiatic  civilization.  The  endless  variety  in  speech  and  cub* 
tom»  the  difference  in  character  and  temper  between  the  Cbinaae 
and  the  Hindu,  the  opposite  political  destiny  that  has  made  one 
nation  subject  to  foreigners  while  it  haa  led  another  Into  an 
honored  position  among  the  independent  Powers — all  these  dif- 
ferencea  can  no  longer  obscure  the  deep  unity  of  customs  and  of 
ideals  that  pervades  the  entire  Orient  This  unified  character 
of  Oriental  life,  in  its  essence  so  totally  different  from  Weslem 
civilization,  frequently  expressea  itfwlf  on  the  surface  in  customs 
and  institutions  which  seem  to  ns  binarre  and  even  harbaroua, 
and  which  invite  the  active  reformer  from  the  West  to  sweep  them 
away  and  put  in  their  place  a  more  enlightened  system.  But 
whoever  considers  carefully  the  conditions  of  the  Orient  may  ar- 
rive at  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  may  see  even  in  these 
apparently  backward  institntions  the  marks  of  a  broad  and  nobla 
ideal  of  life.  The  vsRtness  of  Oriental  populations,  the  long 
duration  of  their  institutions,  create  a  foelinfj  of  permanence 
and  peace.  The  frequency  of  natural  catastrophes,  the  overpow- 
ering aspect  of  mountains,  torrents,  and  typhoons,  have  given 
the  Orientals  an  entirely  deferential  attitude  towards  nature, 
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wHch  they  hare  not  tried  to  conquer  or  eubdue.  Busied  rather 
with  the  causes  of  things  and  with  the  general  laws  of  exist- 
ence, they  turn  lo  religion  and  philosophy,  and  give  hot  little  at- 
tention to  practical  facts,  to  scientific  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  to  the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  The  pee- 
simistic  tinge  of  Oriental  thought  is  due  to  this  feeling  of  help- 
Icaanees,  which  causes  the  world  and  existence  to  appear  as  a 
great  procession  of  shadows,  full  of  suffering  and  evil.  But  in 
all  this  impermanence,  in  the  multitude  of  fleeting  and 
ephemeral  individual  eustencee^  the  Oriental  mind  sees  the  men- 
ife«tation  of  an  omnipresent  force — eternal  change,  sjnnbolized 
by  the  figure  of  the  dragon.  The  deepest  feeling  in  Oriental 
thought  IS  the  poetry  of  vanishing  life.  The  withered  rose,  whose 
fragrance  has  delightod  us  for  a  day,  is  but  the  symbol  of  the 
maiden's  beauty  and  the  grace  and  activity  of  the  young  war- 
rior, who  also  fade  and  fall  after  a  brief  span,  their  places  taken 
by  a  new  array  of  budding  spirits. 

I  The  intellectual  bond  which  unites  the  Orient,  and  best  inter- 
prets its  deepest  soul,  is  Buddhism.  Itesting  upon  the  same 
philosophical  foundation  as  Brahmanism,  it  really  constitutes  the 
misaionary  principle  of  the  great  Indian  religion,  through  which 
the  Farther  Indies,  China,  and  even  the  distant  islands  of  Japan, 
were  brought  into  touch  with  the  original  seat  of  Oriental  thought 
and  culture.  The  poetry  of  Oriental  thought  finds  its  meet  po- 
tent expression  in  the  philiwophy  of  eternal  change  and  final 
annihilation  of  all  seneible  existence,  taught  by  Gautama.  This 
Asiatic  religion  of  poetic  insight  is  the  expression  of  that  higli- 
er  ideal  to  which  all  Jie  activities  and  ideas  of  Oriental  life  are 
tributary— search  for  the  univerftal  principle,  together  with  end- 
leM  variety  in  individual  existence.  Thus  the  rural  locality  is 
the  real  centre  of  Asiatic  life.  There  is  nothing  like  the  Euro- 
pean centralization  of  authority  and  culture.  Local  seU-gov- 
emment,  with  little  interference  by  the  central  authorities,  the 
preservation  of  immemorial  customs,  not  reduced  to  set  form 
nor  modified  by  conscious  legislation,  such  is  the  framework  of 
Oriental  polity.  In  China,  the  village  governs  itself,  while  the 
Imperial  government  fills  the  function  of  a  counsellor  and  de- 
fender. Industry  is  aimilarly  decentralized;  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  homes  of  the  artiaana,  where  labor  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  nat- 
nral  activity  and  manifestation  of  daily  life,  graced  by  the 
vol.  CLxzi.-^fo.  &78.  4 
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artistic  ohareoter  vhich  perracles  all  Oriental  handicraft.  High 
respect  is  everywhere  paid  to  intollocttial  forces,  not  only  in  the 
loobda  of  the  Brahman  and  MaDdariti,  but  in  the  more  militant 
Japan.  Practical  religion  ie  made  up  partly  of  an  idealization 
and  worship  of  the  all-cncompaBsing  forces  of  nature,  partly  of 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  spirits  of  the  anceBtors,  whoee  thoughts 
and  work  are  emhodied  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Dati(»i 
to-day. 

Of  this  Tafit  and  ancient  civilization,  Japanese  life  is  the 
flower  and  concentrated  essence.  The  foundation  stock  of  the 
Japanese  nation  was  animated  by  the  nomad  iustincte  of  West- 
em  Asia,  by  the  fierce  courage  of  marauding  tribes.  The  original 
basis  of  their  national  life  is  a  worship  of  the  past  and  of  nature. 
Their  temples  commemorate  the  lives  of  heroes,  but  their  festal 
days  are  not  the  anniversaries  of  battles;  they  mark  t3ie  birth 
of  flowers.  In  April,  the  multitudes  begin  their  fond  pilgrim- 
ages to  see  the  blossoming  cherry-trees,  languid  summer  brings 
the  nymphlike  lolos,  and  late  in  fail  the  gorgeous  chrysjtnthemuro 
draws  its  crowds  of  worshippers  from  village  and  town.  Thcee 
earlier  romantic  and  warlike  instincts  have  been  sobered  and  stead- 
ied by  the  social  morality  of  Confucius,  bestowed  upon  Japan 
by  the  Chinese  nation,  that  great  civilizer  of  Northern  Asia. 
This  system  is  often  characterized  as  a  congeries  of  mere  plati- 
tudes; yet  it  has  constituted  an  invaluable  training  in  the  sim- 
ple and  homely  duties  of  neighborly  life  and  in  practical  moral- 
ity,  a  training  necessary  to  the  Orientals  who  are  so  idealistic 
and  so  prone  to  overlook  the  near  for  the  distant  and  mysterious*^ 
Coming  last  among  all  these  influences,  the  poetical  religion  of 
Buddhism  found  the  Japanese  sou]  an  especially  responsive  me- 
dium. The  flirting  shadows  of  existence,  lovely  in  their  rapid 
racoession  and  tragic  death,  the  mystery  of  the  BonI,  in  which  the 
memories  of  the  past  existence  are  reechoing — these  were  the 
forms  of  thought  evoked  by  the  great  Asiatic  relipon  in  Japan. 
The  flowed-  of  all  theac  civilizing  influences — Japanese  art — was 
acquired  from,  and  based  upon,  continental  forms,  and  even  novj 
it  beet  shows  the  historical  development  of  the  latter.  Indeed** 
the  genesis  and  progress  of  Oriental  art  can  be  studied  in  its 
completeneea  only  in  Japan,  where  the  treasures  of  the  past 
have  not  been  at  the  mercy  of  succeeding  waves  of  ruthless  con- 
querors.    But  the  Asiatic  modes  of  art  assumed  an  added  re- 
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fiiHBMnt  and  poetical  delicacy  when  they  reached  the  Island 
EingdocD.  The  lovely  background  of  a  eveet  nature,  an  inan^ 
imate  world  that  ia  a  melodions  orchestra  to  the  poetical  drama  of 
human  existence,  the  spirit  ahadowinge  of  former  lives,  the  high 
heroism,  the  ready  eeH-Bacrifice  of  uneelfieih  men  and  women,  the 
delicate  respect  paid  to  the  weak  and  old,  the  worship  of  heroic 
Tirtne,  gave  Japanese  art  a  multitude  of  subjects  in  which  to 
realize  its  most  perfect  expression. 

In  its  passage  to  Japan,  Buddhism  underwent  a  groat  tem- 
peramental change, — its  pessimism  was  softened  and  received  a 
delicate  artistic  tinge.  The  insight  into  the  deep  mysteries  of 
life  which  it  affords  has,  with  iXoi  Japaneae,  strengthened  scrioua 
purpose  and  transfused  the  soul  with  pulsations  of  hcroiam.  The 
tragic  mood  is  the  mood  of  ffrcfltnees.  Qreek  power  and  intel- 
lectoal  predominance  declined  with  the  tragedy,  and  our  own 
England  never  furnished  a  higher  levelation  of  spirited  and 
energetic  national  life  than  when  Shakespeare  conjured  up  the 
tampeats  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  undercurrent  of  Buddhist 
tragedy  in  Japanese  life  has  not  resulted  in  a  debilitating  pes- 
simism,  but  constitutes  a  tonic  inspiration  to  great  deeds  and 
to  disdain  for  the  petty  and  mean  incidents  of  a  mere  bourgeois 
existence.  While  in  Southern  India  vast  populations  have  set- 
tled down  to  dreamy  inactivity,  thereto  encouraged  by  the 
Buddhist  belief  in  the  nothingness  of  all  existence,  the  spirit 
of  Japan  was  better  qualified  to  give  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  deepest  of  Asiatic  religions.  Like  her  great  English  counter- 
part, Japan  has  assimilative  talent  of  the  highest  order.  But  the 
intensity  of  her  national  life  has  enabled  her  to  mould  all  the 
influences  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  into  a  harmonions 
organic  whole.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  training  she  has  always 
given  herself  in  loyalty  and  social  cohesion.  These  qualities  have 
been  put  to  a  most  decisive  test  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
While  an  unprecedented  social  change  was  going  on,  and  while 
the  entire  mechanism  of  Western  industrial  life  was  being  rapidly 
adopted,  the  leaders  in  this  movement  were  animated  with  the 
desire  sot  to  copy  Western  civilization,  but  to  assimilate  those 
methods  which  would  render  them  able  to  defend  their  own 
civilisation  against  oppression  or  usurpation  by  the  better  armed 
nations  of  the  world.  No  other  hypothesis  ie  possible,  because 
it  is  unthinkable  that  a  nation  should  give  up  its  essential  cua* 
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toms  and  beliefs,  and  etill  retaiB  a  unified  and  energetic  national] 
life.  Thus  while  the  Japaneae  have  learned  our  methctds  and 
hare  succeaafuUy  analyzed  our  system,  they  haTc  remained  loyal 
to  the  gpirit  of  their  own  historic  past  As  the  Western  nations 
are  becoming  aware  of  this  permanence  of  Asiatic  ideals,  they  are 
b^;Lnning  to  be  afraid  of  the  new  Power  which  has  thus  risen, 
and  which  must  be  counted  with  in  any  policy  that  would  af* 
feet  the  destiny  of  the  Orient. 

The  spectre  of  the  yellow  peril  is  thus  eroked — the  moat 
chimerical  phenomenon  that  has  appeared  in  political  thought 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  Russia  has  been  encouraged  to  look  upon 
herself  as  the  St  George  of  the  Weatcm  nations,  called  to  wage 
war  against  the  Oriental  dragon.  The  real  viciousness  of  this 
apparently  harmlesa  and  hitherto  modeetly  decorative  creature 
was  discovered  by  the  German  Emperor,  who  in  his  famoue  car- 
toon—a mixture  of  the  styles  of  Qustavc  Dor^  and  "  Puck  " — ^por- 
trayed to  the  frightened  imagination  of  Europe  the  terrors  of 
an  Oriental  invasion.  The  military,  industrial  and  racial  peril 
with  which  Europe  is  thus  threatened  is  the  burden  of  the  pres- 
ent song  of  Bufifiian  diplomacy,  since  the  "treachery"  of  Japan 
in  attacking  before  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  has  been  fully 
exploited.  Everywhere  there  ia  apparent  a  growing  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Japan's  motives. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  attitude  of  Japan,  before  and 
since  the  furies  of  war  were  unchaioed,  has  been  unequivocal. 
She  is  fighting  to  prevent  a  European  autocracy  from  conquering 
the  mastery  of  Asia.  "Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  arouse  the  peoples  of  that 
continent  to  a  feeling  of  the  value  of  their  civilization  and  of 
the  solidarity  of  their  interests.  We  naturally  ask  oureclves  the 
question  whether,  con&idering  the  character  of  this  civilization, 
we  have  reason  to  fear  its  purposes.  Yet,  as  represented  by  the 
great  nations  that  are  its  true  exponents,  its  first  characteristic 
is  peacefulness.  China  has  given  her  civilization  to  the  nations 
that  surround  her  on  all  sides,  without  any  desire  to  conquer 
them  or  to  exploit  their  wealth.  The  soldier  is  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  man  of  peace  in  the  national  ideals.  India  her- 
self, while  torn  by  the  moat  terrible  internal  dissensions,  had  ea- 
sentially  a  policy  and  philosophy  of  peace;  her  woes,  like  thoM 
which  have  periodically  overtaken  China,  being  due  to  the  lack 
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of  effectire  resistance  inriting  the  foreign  invader  and  coa- 
qneror.  Japan,  with  all  the  warlike  spirit  in  her  blood,  has  still 
set  the  idcais  of  peace  above  those  of  war,  as  is  seen  in  her  n&- 
tiooal  festivals,  and  in  the  temper  of  her  artistic  and  social  life. 

The  civilizatioBfl  of  the  Orient  are  essentially  eedeatary.  They 
ding  to  the  soil  of  their  birth  with  many  tenacious  roots.  Tbo 
saczednesa  of  the  fatherland,  the  worship  of  the  ancestors,  the 
reverence  of  their  tombs,  are  all  forces  of  strong  attachment. 
Industrial  work  In  the  Orient  is  also  essentially  home-keeping. 
It  ii  a  hooa^old  art>  graced  and  enlivened  by  creative  spirit. 
The  harsh  slavery  of  modem  factory  life  is  known  only  in  some 
Enropean  settlements.  When  we  consider  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  customs  of  Asiatic  civilization,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  should  Asia  be  allowed  to  develop  along  natural 
lines,  she  could  never  become  a  menace  to  onr  ciriljzation. 

Aa  ft  matter  of  fact,  no  more  fantastic  idea  has  ever  phiyed 
a  part  in  serious  politics,  than  that  of  the  military  yellow  peril. 
We  need  not  consider  the  natural  barriers  erected  against  such  an 
attack,  nor  the  fact  that  in  the  methods  of  modem  warfare  the 
dsfauive  is  relatively  far  stronger  than  the  attack;  but  there  is 
in  praent  Oriental  conditions  and  ideas  not  the  least  vestige 
that  can  be  u^ed  as  a  basis  for  alarmist  prophecies.  Neither 
China,  India  nor  Japan  hag  ever  engaged  in  offensive  warfare 
of  conquest  They  have  themselves  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
hordes  at  the  memory  of  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  still 
trembling:  and  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Japan  to  have  succesft- 
folly  repelled  these  invaders,  who  again  and  again  overran  the 
rich  countries  of  the  continent. 

The  thought  of  an  industrial  peril  has  prima  facie  more  proba- 
bility. But  before  indulging  in  aensational  visions  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Oriental  nations  can  excel  us  only  through 
efficiency,  and  that,  in  order  to  become  dangerous  competitors, 
they  must  develop  onr  industrial  and  financial  mechanism,  they 
must  have  among  their  workmen  the  intelligence  without  which 
our  highly  complit-ated  machinery  would  bo  useless.  Their  labor 
can  no  longer  remain  cheep;  for,  without  raising  the  standard 
of  living,  the  efiBciency  of  Enropean  and  American  workmen  can- 
not be  approached.  At  the  present  time,  a  factory  girl  in  Maa- 
Hchnsetta  does  the  work  which  in  Japan  is  performed  by  >ix 
people.     Should  the  Oriental  manufacturer,  in  the  eourse  of 
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tJTPPj  be  able  to  tura  out  the  coareor  products,  the  finer  articleB 
would  BtUl  be  made  by  ub.  Such  a  development  would  be  a  Sm- 
tmct  gain,  aince,  the  richer  our  customers  and  the  more  pi 
ductive  their  industrieB,  ihe  more  will  they  be  able  to  purchaae^ 
from  U8.  With  all  the  development  of  Japaaeae  industry  in  the 
laat  three  decadea,  her  imports  from  the  Western  nationa  have 
inci«aaed  thirtyfoM.  Moreover,  Japan  would  be  the  laat  nation 
to  destroy  the  promising  market  of  China,  by  an  overdevelop- 
ment of  Chineae  manufacturing  indnatriea.  For,  if  Japan  haa 
any  definite  ambition,  it  ia  that  of  creating  an  active  commeroa 
throughout  the  Orient,  and  reaping  the  vast  profile  of  a  raiddle-i 
man.  Should  Japan  be  sncceasful  in  the  preaent  war,  the  ex- 
clusive policy  initiated  by  Bussia  and  France  would  be  definitely 
defeated.  Not  only  has  Japan  given  the  moat  positive  assur- 
ances of  an  opposite  policy,  but  it  would  plainly  not  be  to  her 
interest  to  take  any  different  course.  As  an  Oriental  nation,  aha 
is  able  to  create  the  routes  and  orgonizatifHia  of  commeroe  through-' 
out  the  Orient,  far  more  speedily  and  effectively  than  any  Eu^(^- 
peen  nation,  even  were  It  to  Orientalize  itself.  The  Japanese  &r6 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  merchanta  of  the  world  do  not  ha\ 
perfect  confidence  in  their  commercial  morality;  and,  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  Japan  tranaformed  her  industrial  system, 
sbe  is  at  present  striving  to  improve  her  commercial  methods 
and  the  morality  of  her  merchant  class.  The  latter  have 
come  prominent  only  since  tiie  Heetoration,  before  which  they' 
were  looked  down  upon,  as  they  were  in  the  ancient  Greek  state, 
as  a  class  hardly  respectable.  But  better  men  are  entering  the 
field,  and  the  nation  has  an  earnest  desire  to  answer  the  demands 
of  oar  social  morality,  as  well  as  of  its  own. 

Should  Japan  carry  out  her  miasion,  she  will  strive  to  pi 
serve  the  specific  character  of  Oriental  civilization  and  industry.' 
European  capital  will  not  be  invited  to  transform  the  East,  nor 
will  the  factory  system  be  introduced  so  rapidly  as  to  unset 
the  native  industrial  life.     The  peculiar  excellenoe  of  Oriental' 
fabrics  will  be  preeerred,  and  the  glorious  art  of  the  Orient  will 
be  given  a  new  opportunity  to  unfold  itself.    It  is  not  by  adoptingJ 
our  methods  that  the  Eaat  caa  become  strong  and  great,  but  bj' 
living  its  own  life,  that  is,  the  Ule  of  peace  and  artistic  industiy. 
No  great  military  or  industrial   conquest  can  be  made  bj  ■ 
people  that  abandons  ita  own  ctviUzation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  shoold  Bosaia  be  sncceesfal,  &ha  will 
have  a  free  hand  to  enforce  the  policy  of  excluBiTeness  which 
she  haa  already  announced  to  the  world  in  her  treaty  with  China. 
Her  disregard  of  international  law  in  the  present  wnr,  while  she 
was  weak,  gives  ample  eameat  of  what  she  would  do  were  she 
strong.  The  evasive  answer  given  to  Mr.  Hay's  note  concerning 
the  "open  door'-'  policy  is  a  most  excellent  illostratioa  of  her 
diplomatic  methods.  Japan,  in  the  event  of  suocess,  would  not  be 
Btrong  enough  to  hamper  and  exclude  European  commerce,  but 
ahe  Would  be  given  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  call  the 
Orient  to  a  realization  of  its  own  spirit,  and  to  cause  it  to  develop 
along  its  natural  lines.  It  is  diflkult  to  see  juBt  how  humanity 
is  to  benefit  from  any  different  couree,  from  Russian  cxclusireneBa 
or  from  a  capitaliBtic  invasion  of  Asia.  They  would  certainly 
bring  amall  profit  to  the  populations  of  Asia,  who  would  be  forced 
into  a  new  slavery,  as  well  as  to  our  own  home  industries,  which 
would  find  in  Asia  a  competitor  in  their  own  methods,  led  by 
European  skill  and  backed  by  unlimited  financial  power. 
.  In  order  that  either  the  industrial  or  military  yellow  peril 
should  become  a  reality,  n  total  tnmsformation  of  all  the  customs 
and  ideals  of  Oriental  society  would  have  to  precede-  This  can 
be  brought  about  only  through  our  own  action.  If  by  constant 
attadcs,  by  acts  of  burning  injustice,  the  Asiatic  peoples  are  made 
lo  feel  that  they  must  abandon  every  other  purpose  and  concentrate 
aU  their  strength  upon  military  preparation,  their  serried  ranks 
may  aaiume  a  threatening  attitude  We  hare  so  far  done  our  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  The  treacher)'  practised 
against  Japan  by  three  European  Powers,  the  repeated  attacks 
upon  Chinese  integrity,  the  missionary  activity  undermining  the 
very  basis  of  Chinese  social  life,  the  horrid  massacres  of  1900, 
where  the  croea  became  to  the  Chinese  the  symbol  of  bloodshed, 
rapine  and  thievery,  so  that  the  Europp-an  who  knows  China  best 
declared  that  centuries  only  could  eradicate  the  memory — all  theae 
(acta  are  directly  calculated  to  arouse  that  very  peril  which  states- 
men profess  to  be  BO  anxious  to  allay.  Kussia  herself  has  taken  the 
most  effici€3it  course  to  awaken  the  bitterest  racial  animoeiUea. 
Her  cignal  disregard  of  solemn  promises  and  her  utter  contempt 
for  the  legitimate  national  ambition  of  Japan,  have  been  followed 
in  the  present  war  by  methods  not  calculated  to  allay  national 
UttoTneBBi  iriutever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.    The 
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massacre  of  the  mariDes  on  the  "  Hitochi/'  where  a  thousazul 
Japanese  soldiers  on  an  unarmed  vesael  vcre  cut  to  piecoa  hy  a 
machine-gun  fire  laeting  for  tiiree  hours,  vas  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  eaWng  of  the  crew  of  the  **  Rnrik/'  which  had 
itself  taken  part  in  that  murderous  affair.  Through  his  refasal 
to  permit  the  burial  of  the  dead  around  Port  Arthur,  the  Rus- 
sian commander  is  enrrounding  himsctf  with  a  woU  of  horror 
which  must  dismay  the  bravest  of  the  Japanese  assailants  and 
bum  itself  forever  into  their  memories.  The  Kussiaa  government 
has  encouraged  the  idea  that  it  is  engaged  in  a  holy  cmsade  against 
pagans;  even  the  generals  are  loaded  down  witii  amulets,  and  the 
religious  imagination  of  the  soldiers  is  assiduously  worked  upon. 
By  thus  appealing  to  Ihe  stolid  masses,  the  Russian  leaders  are 
stirring  up  the  bitterest  and  deepest  feelings  of  race  hatred. 

Thus  when  we  look  for  the  real  source  of  the  yellow  peril,  we 
shall  probably  find  it  in  the  Russian  absolutist  party,  who  are 
looking  for  an  indefinite  lease  of  power  from  Oriental  sources;! 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  imperialistic  imagination  of  Kaiser  WiU 
helm,  who  is  trembling  for  Kiao-Chao  while  he  makes  himself 
belieTo  that  he  is  trembling  for  Europe;  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
Prandl  desire  to  expand  the  Indo-Chinese  sphere;  in  the  capitalis- 
tic sjBtem.  which  is  ready  to  destroy  the  character  of  Oriental  life 
and  industry  and  transform  the  patient  masses  of  the  Orient 
into  oompctitora  to  our  own  laborers.  It  is  to  be  expected  thati 
these  forces  will  attempt  to  annihilate  the  effects  of  a  Japancao 
victory  by  preparing  an  international  interference  for  the  "  peace 
of  Asia."  But  woe  to  the  peace  of  the  world  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment were  again  concluded,  with  tlie  clear  purpose  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Orient  to  lire  ita  own  life  and  to  protect  its  own 
ideals.  Tlie  last  vestige  of  belief  in  international  justice  would  be 
killed  in  the  Japanese^  and  the  entire  Oriental  world  would  be 
forced  to  realize  that  its  safety  lay  alone  in  stubborn,  fierce  re- 
sistance. The  real  yellow  peril  wonid  then  arise,  though  even 
thea  the  forces  tiras  eroked  might  confine  themBelves  to  a  purely 
defanaire  action.  It  is  the  preeeat  duty  of  Britiah  and  American 
diplomacy  to  prerent  iuch  an  injoatice  to  Japan  and  the  conse- 
quent ilanger  to  tlie  peace  of  the  world.  Japan  is  fighting  our 
battle.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  ia  Germany  and  France 
it  is  popularly  believed  that  our  gOTemments  are  setting  her  on. 
The  very  least  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  racee  can  do  for  tto  ropre- 
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■entative  of  their  policy  in  the  Orient,  is  to  counteract  the  diplo- 
matic influence  that  would  by  roundabout  means  again  deprive 
the  Japanese  of  the  fmitB  of  their  unexampled  self-tacriiice. 
We  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese  will  demand  Man- 
churia. They  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  promiBe  to  restore 
thia  prorince  to  China,  but  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  Rue- 
aian  intrigue  shall  iorcver  be  shut  out  from  that  country. 

The  yelloTT  peril  is  of  our  own  making.  There  ia  no  irreprea- 
aible  con&ct  between  Oriental  and  Western  civiLizatioa.  On  the 
contrary,  tliey  are  complementary  to  each  other,  not  competitive. 
During  the  last  century  our  own  civiliiation,  torn  by  internal 
conflicts  and  troubled  by  uncertainties,  has  sought  for  broader 
rievs  in  Oriental  thought;  Japanese  art  has  shown  oar  artists 
a  new  way  of  beauty,  in  which,  by  painting  light  in  all  its  splendid 
manifeetations,  a  new  Wsta  of  artistic  possibilities  has  been  opened 
up.  The  moniBtic  thought  of  Oriental  philosophy  has  been  more 
and  more  approached  and  asaimilated  by  our  scientific  system. 
Only  narrow-mindedness  can  see  in  this  civilizatian  a  danger 
which  we  must  subdue ;  only  ignorance  can  consider  it  as  worthleas 
and  ricions-  We  can  imagine  no  greater  political  crime,  not  (Mly 
against  the  Orient,  but  against  ourselves,  than  the  attempt  to 
turn  Oriental  civilization  from  its  natural  course  of  development 
into  alien  chanDcls,  to  destroy  its  broad  and  noble  ideals,  its 
peaceful  industrial  life,  in  order  to  force  it  into  a  sham  aimilitude 
with  our  system,  with  the  result  that  its  millions  will  be  doomed 
to  a  new  alivery  to  alien  capital,  or  to  the  warlike  ambitions  of  a 
victorioua  Czardom.  Nor  has  there  ever  appeared  in  political  dis- 
eusaion  a  greater  folly  than  the  effort  to  conjure  up  the  phantom 
of  a  great  warlike  movement  on  the  part  of  these  esaentially 
peaceful  societies,  and  to  preach  the  Machiavellian  doctrine, 
"  Destroy  them  before  they  can  destroy  us." 

Padl  S.  Reiabch. 
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THE   PROPER  GRADE  OF   DIPLOMiTlC 
REPRESENTATION. 

BT  JXJldSS  OOBDON   (MBS.  TAN  RKNS9ELAEB  CBDOKS). 


TTkdeb  tlut  title,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  veterazi  diplomat 
and  itatesmim,  presented  to  the  latematioaiil  Coogress  of  Arts 
and  Sciencee  which  met  at  St  Tvoaie  in  September  last  a  notable 
paper,  valuable  to  thoee  vho  tako  a  speciAl  interest  in  our  diplo- 
matic affairs.  It  points  out  the  InconTenlencee  resulting  to  na- 
tions in  general,  and  to  the  United  States  in  particular,  from  the 
ancient  system  of  graded  diplomatic  rank,  as  definitely  settled  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  grsTamen  of  the  paper,  bo 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  lies  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "  The  most  serious  embarrassment  resulting  from 
this  difference  in  grade  of  diplomatic  representation  is  furnished 
by  the  relations  at  pre^nt  existing  betreen  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  these  relations  have  been 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  no  country  ot  the  western 
world  could  the  old  fiction  of  the  ambassador  as  the  personal 
representative  of  the  sovereign  to-day  approdch  so  nearly  a  reality 
as  in  Turkey,  as  the  Saltan  is  more  fully  than  any  other  monarch 
the  personal  mUj  of  the  state.  All  the  grvat  Powers  of  Borop^ 
and  even  the  Shah  of  Persia,  are  represented  at  C<»utuituiopla 
by  ambassadors,  and  they  exercise  the  right  of  access  to  the  Saltan 
at  wilt,  to  discuss  official  mattent.  The  American  ministers  pleni- 
potentiaiy  have  represented  to  their  country  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  any  juet  and  proper  consideration  and  despatch  of  their 
business,  because  of  the  irresponsible  character  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  or  even  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  as  all  important 
matters  are  determined  by  the  Sultan ;  and  that,  as  they  do  not 
possess  the  ambatdorial  character,  th^  cannot  wiHuxit  great 
difficulty  have  aodience  with  him  to  discoss  official  huainesa.    To 
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remedj  Uua  embarrftBement,  President  McKinley  cauaed  appUca- 
tiao  to  be  made  to  the  Turkish  goveroineut  tor  the  appointment 
by  the  tvo  govemmentB  reepecUvely  of  ambassadors;  but  tfaa 
propoeition  was  not  accepted  by  Turkey.  The  condition  of  the  in- 
tro^rts  of  American  citizenfl  in  that  empire  continuing  to  be  very 
nnsatiafactory.  President  Booaevelt  renewed  the  application  for 
the  appoiuimeul  of  ambaaaadora;  but  it  was  again  rejected." 

That  an  evil,  rising  far  abore  the  level  of  mere  inconvenience, 
nor  eziata  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  American  citioena, 
becanw  there  is  no  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  ambassadorial  rank  at  Constantinople,  is  beyond  question.  How 
shall  it  be  remedied  ?  Mr.  Foster's  only  suggestion  is  that  relief 
ran  only  oome  when  *'  ail  distinctions  and  special  privil<^a  ace 
abolished  and  a  iingic  grade  is  established  in  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world."  Certainly,  no  such  radical  change  conld  be  hoped  for 
in  the  ancient  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  except  through  a 
general  agreement  to  be  made  at  an  international  congress,  in 
which  it  would  be  necesnary  to  overcome  the  settled  and  persistent 
prcgudices  of  monarchical  European  ztations  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  It  is  hardly  rea^nahle  to  believe  that  such  a  conver- 
sion could  be  worked,  if  at  all,  within  the  span  of  a  single  genera- 
Hon.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  Whoove  the  United  States  to  resort 
to  a  more  prompt  and  promising  expedient?  The  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  1st,  1893,  authorizing  the  grade  of  ambassador,  is  as 
follows:  "Whenever  the  President  shall  be  advised  that  any 
foreign  government  is  represented,  or  is  about  to  be  represented, 
in  the  United  States  by  an  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary, 
minieter  plenipotentiary,  minister  resident,  special  envoy,  or 
charge  d'affaires,  he  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  direct  that 
the  repreaentatiTe  of  the  United  States  to  such  government  shall 
bear  the  aame  designation.  This  provision  shall  in  no  wise  affect 
the  duties,  powers  or  salary  of  such  representative.**  It  thus  ^>- 
pesre  that,  whatever  be  the  urgent  n<«d  of  this  country  for  an 
envoy  of  ambassadorial  rank,  at  a  particular  time  or  place,  the 
Pmident  is  powerless  to  take  the  Initiative  in  appointing  him. 
Not  until  the  government  to  which  he  is  to  be  accredited  hae 
aetuallj  taken  the  first  step,  does  the  law  in  question  become 
operative.  Here  is  the  primary  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with,  which 
seems  to  havp  escaped  Mr.  Foster's  attentdoc  Foreign  govem- 
moBts,  far  older  than  our  own,  are  n&tnrallj  sensitive  on  that 
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poiDt  They  feel  that  their  dignit)-  reqoirea  iha,t,  in  tiie  a| 
pointmeiLt  of  ambaesadore,  we  Bhoald  take  the  initiative  ia  the 
full  Benae  of  the  term.  Aa  Mr.  Foster  well  says:  "  Eeciprocity  o£ 
grade  is  not  always  obeerred.  A  repreeentatiTe  of  a  lower  grade 
is  flometimcfi  received  from  a  conntry  to  Tfaich  one  of  a  higher 
grade  i&  sent"  If  we  saw  fit  to  send  an  ambaaaador  to  CooBtaa- 
tinople  while  the  Sultan  is  represented  at  WtiBhington  by  a  minis- 
ter plenipoteiitiaryj  certainly  he  should  regard  it  officially  only  aa 
a  compliment.  Is  it  not  then  far  more  practicable  for  CoDgnMS 
to  so  change  our  laws  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
ambadsadorSj  regardless  of  tlie  prior  act  of  any  other  nation^  when- 
ever one  is  specially  needed  at  a  particular  capital,  than  to  call  an 
international  congress  for  the  purpoee  of  abolishing  aa  ancient 
and  deep-rooted  institution? 

But  to  thJB  BUggestion  Mr.  Foster  would,  no  doubt,  reply  that  the 
failure  of  Congreea  to  provide  additional  and  adequate  pay  for 
ambassadors  renders  it  undesirable  that  their  number  should  be 
increased.  On  that  subject  he  has  said,  with  force  and  feeling, 
that:  "  An  envoy  who  is  sent  abroad  to  represent  his  country  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  maintain  a  more  expensive  establishment 
than  is  warranted  by  the  salary  paid  him,  and  yet  every  American 
ambassador  accredited  to  the  capitals  of  Europe,  who  i»  any  de- 
gree meetti  the  expectations  of  his  coimtrymen,  spends  annually 
much  more  than  he  receives  from  the  National  Treasury.  .  .  . 
The  change  of  the  American  legations  to  embassies  in  the  Enro- 
pean  capitals  seems  to  have  called  for  the  maiutemuace  of  large 
honaea  or  palaoeft  and  a  mnch  more  lavish  style  of  living,  which 
have  so  greatly  increased  their  expenditures  that  only  persona  of 
wealth  can  afToixl  to  accq)t  these  posts.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  any 
country,  but  more  especially  for  a  republic,  when  its  highcet  oflSoes 
cease  to  be  rewards  of  merit  and  fitness,  and  when  they  can  only 
be  filled  by  rich  men."  Here  Mr.  Foster  has  put  his  finger  upoo 
the  sore  spot  which  demands  prompt  and  complete  remedy,  as  it 
involves  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  Certainly,  there  waa  a 
day  in  this  country  when,  regardless  of  the  pomp  and  state  which 
they  could  maintain  from  their  private  pones,  men  of  real  distinc- 
tion were  sect  to  foreign  courts  as  specimens  of  the  geniua  of  the 
AmoHcan  people.  Money  made  is  a  brevet  of  brains,  but  inherited 
is  an  accident  It  ia  a  tradition  that  -^^hen  Washington  Irring, 
who  had  already  published  "  The  Coaquest  of  Granada "  and 
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"The  Alhambru,"  desired  to  return  to  Spain  in  1842,  he  Mught 
Mr.  Webster,  who,  ae  Secretary  of  State,  remained  in  Tyler's 
cabinet  after  his  colleagoes  broke  irith  the  nev  BxecutiTe.  The 
modest  request  of  this  most  modest  of  men  vras  that  he  be  allowed 
to  eiqoy,  upon  his  return  to  Spain,  the  perquisites  due  the  bearer 
of  deapatchce  to  the  minister  to  Spain,  then  about  to  be  appointed. 
Mr.  Webfeter  grsTely  told  him  that  if  he  would  call  the  next  day 
he  would,  after  conference  with  the  President,  answer  him.  In 
the  interview  that  followed,  after  a  long  prelude,  Webeter  told 
Irriiig,  with  apparent  embarrassment,  that  he  was  exceedingly 
sorry  circumatinces  over  which  he  had  no  control  made  it  impo«> 
able  that  his  request  should  be  granted.  When,  in  the  best  of 
humor,  Irving  attempted  to  make  his  way  out,  Webster,  with  a 
genial  smile,  explained  to  him  the  fact  that  he  ronid  not  be  com- 
missioned as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  new  minister  to  Spain 
as  he  was  himself  to  fiU  that  office.  In  the  same  generous  spirit 
Bancroft,  Motley,  Lowell  and  Wallace  were  sent  abroad  on  the 
rtpength  of  their  literarj-  laurels.  Certainly,  no  country  in  the 
world  is  more  able,  or  really  more  willing,  than  our  own  to  sus- 
tain, in  a  becoming  manner,  its  diplomatic  representatives  in 
foreign  capitals.  There  is,  certainly,  no  desire  that  the  men  who 
have  the  right,  by  rirtue  of  their  gifts,  to  represent  us  should  be 
set  aside  to  relieve  our  government  of  charges  which  other  govern- 
ments bear.  And  yet^  through  a  strange  carelesBness  and  a  false 
conception  of  what  the  nation  owes  to  its  own  dignity,  this  very 
important  matter  has  been  neglected,  until  our  changed  and  larger 
relations  to  tlic  world's  politics  have  made  it  a  subject  for  urgent 
consideration. 

Those  who  have  seen  anything  of  diplomatic  life  in  European 
cspitals,  no  matter  whether  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Bome  or  3L  Petersburg,  have  been  impressed  by  the  salient  fact 
that  its  centres  are  the  embassies  or  legations  founded  by  the 
•evenU  goremments  at  their  own  expense,  and  maintained  ae  per- 
manent official  establishments.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Eng- 
lish embaasT  at  Paris,  porchased  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
Pauline  Bonaparte  for  the  British  Government  about  1817,  has 
since  remained  the  residence  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  is  aa 
familiar  an  institution  in  Paris  aa  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lmdon. 
The  European  idea  in  that  such  residences  should  be  not  only  ofli- 
dial,  bat  pennaneDt,  and  that  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  should 
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go  into  and  oome  out  of  sach  fumi&hed  hotuee  just  as  the  Pre>E- 
deats  of  the  United  States  go  into  and  come  out  of  the  White  Hooae. 
AboTe  all,  the  place  muat  be  ofifieia],  the  place  of  the  goTOmment  to 
which  it  belongB,  and  not  the  private  reaidenco  or  aocial  enterprise 
of  the  particular  incumbent  No  sporadic  oatlay  of  money,  how- 
crer  lavieh,  by  a  very  rich  man,  who  has  perhaps  stumbled  into  di- 
plomacy because  he  is  rich,  can  conBtitnte  an  establishment  which 
ia  official  in  the  European  oenae  of  that  term.  And  here  is  the  crui 
of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  the  present  American  plan  ia  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoee  that  our  condition  is  improved 
by  a  rich  American  diplomat  breaking  out  at  Paris  or  Berlin 
with  a  palaco  whose  rent  consumer  more  than  hia  whole  Balary, 
when  the  fact  remains  that  he  may  be  succeeded  by  a  poor  man 
who  is  forced  to  take  modest  apartments  in  some  obecure  quarter. 
The  inequality  which  thus  results  produces  a  grotesque  and  un- 
dignified effect  It  simply  increases  an  evil  which  must  be  magni- 
fied each  year  unless  it  be  decided  that  no  American,  however  ao* 
coniplished  or  distinguished,  is  eligible  to  diplomatic  ofiice,  if  he 
is  unable  to  maintain  its  dignity  out  of  his  private  purse.  What 
&e  United  States  requires  in  European  capitals  is  permanent  and 
official  diplomatic  residences,  in  which  all  envoys,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  shall  be  expected  to  reside  in  a  condition  of  quiet  and  un- 
ostentationa  elegance  consistent  with  republican  institutions. 
Palaces  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  need  is  for 
elegant  residences  provided  by  this  government,  and  furnished  by 
it  in  such  a  style  as  to  enable  its  representative  to  maintain  its 
dignity  without  meanness  or  ostentation.  If,  in  each  capital, 
every  American  envoy  were  required  to  live  in  the  honse  provided 
by  the  government,  there  would  be  produced  at  once  an  external 
nnifonnity  in  the  outward  life  of  each  which  would  conceal  the 
diiTcrencc  between  the  rich  marchant  dip]<miat  and  the  brilliant, 
yet  poor,  scholar  diplomat.  It  is  true  that  the  former  could  give 
more  dinners,  and  poor  out  more  champagne,  and  serve  more 
truffles,  than  the  latter;  but  otherwise  their  general  mode  of  life 
would  be  equal.  To  provide  such  houses,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable  that  we  should  purchase  them.  Property-owners  in 
Europe  are  only  too  willing  to  make  long  Icnaeft,  with  the  right  of 
renewal,  to  a  government  as  a  tenant;  while  the  cost  of  furnishing 
would  not  be  very  considerable.  When  a  carefxd  calculation  ia 
made,  it  will  be  found  that  adequate  unfurnished  residenoes  can 
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be  leafled  in  all  tlie  European  capitals  at  an  annual  cost  ci  leu 
than  a  hundred  thousand  doUarB  for  alL  How  petty  an  expend!- 
tnre,  when  compared  with  the  end  to  be  attained  1  Thus  Teliered 
of  the  bnrden  of  providing  houses,  our  ambaaeadors  and  muuBters 
could  get  along  very  well  on  their  present  salaries.  If  the  salaries 
were  aunply  increased,  without  a  provision  for  permanent  o£Scial 
homes,  no  real  good  woold  be  accomplished,  because  the  chief  evil 
would  remain. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than  the  present  for  the  aceom- 
pliahment  of  this  urgent  reform,  made  more  necessary  than  ever 
by  our  increased  importance  in  the  world's  diplomacy — an  im- 
portance not  imperial,  but  democratic.  The  triumphant  electi<m 
of  Fresidmt  Boosevelt  proves  beyond  all  question  that  his  popular 
tendencies,  his  equal  regard  for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  classes  of  the  American  people.  TTia  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  popularity  extends  b^ond  his  own  party,  is,  like 
his  chief,  a  member  of  that  class  of  literary  men  from  whose 
ranks  American  diplomats  were,  at  one  time,  chosen.  Certainly, 
two  such,  statesmen  would  be  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a 
reform  irMck  could  not  but  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both. 

JULXBK  QOBDOK. 


TARIFF  REFORM. 


BT    OHABLBS   J.    BULLOCK,   ASSISTANT   PROFESSOB   OF    BCONOKIOS 
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I. 

Tbb  problem  of  Uriff  reform,  like  the  poor,  seema  to  be  ever 
with  as.  Repeated  victories  for  protectionist  policies  have  attea 
mode  it  appear  a  dead  issue,  bnt  it  has  never  proved  to  be  a  satis- 
factory cmrpse.  Twenty  years  ago  Congress  thongbt  it  had  found 
a  bappy  solution  of  the  matter,  in  the  Act  of  18B3;  but  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  the  accumulation  of  an  enormoos  surplas 
revenue  made  the  reduction  of  federal  tiixation  a  live  topic  for  po- 
litical discuBeion.  After  a  decade  of  controversy,  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  contestants  varied  and  a  peculiar  complication  of 
issues  was  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  silver  question,  the  protec- 
tionists believed  that  they  had  won  a  definitive  triumph  when,  in 
1897,  they  placed  the  Dingloy  law  upon  the  statute-book.  The 
country  seemed  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  crisis  of  1893  had 
been  induced  by  a  tariff  law  enacted  in  1894 ;  while  the  revival  of 
prosperity  in  1898  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  Act  of  1897. 
Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  was  the  all-BufticiGnt  argument  in  the 
latter  case ;  ante  hoc,  ergo  proptbr  hoc  was  the  conclusive  logic  em- 
ployed in  the  former.  Tariff  reform  had  been  once  more  ccm- 
signed  to  the  grave,  and  the  protectionists  chanted  a  solemn  re- 
quiem for  the  repose  of  its  soul;  yet  it  had  boon  slain  by  logic  so 
fool  that  its  troubled  spirit  has  never  ceased  to  disturb  the  dreams 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  law.  The  dead  issue  has  again 
awakened  to  new  life,  and  has  found  fit  embodiment  in  a  growing 
demand  that  certain  clause^  of  tbe  existing  tariff  shall  be  revised. 

Popnlsr  discontent  with  the  Dingley  act  is  based  upon  at  least 
four  aeparate  reasons,  which  appeal  with  varying  force  to  different 
sections  of  the  country.    In  (he  first  place,  there  arc  many  pro- 
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Ivctionists  who  bf-licvp  that  the  tflrifT  war  intcndcfl  to  Btimalate 
the  growth  of  infant  induRtrio?,  and  feel  that  it  hae  nov  fulfilled 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  desired.    Even  Mr.  McKinley,  in 
his  addicsfi  at  BufTalo,  iotimatpd  that  certain  duties  are  no  longer 
needed  on  this  score,  and  suggested  (hat  they  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  n^otiating  for  commercial  adrantages  in  other  coun- 
tries.   Then  the  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  products 
in  recent  years  has  given  added  force  to  this  contention,  einwj  it 
is  hard  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  protecting  an 
industry  that  can  maintain  a  continuous  trade  in  foreign  markets. 
Moreover,  remarks  alwut  the  pauper  lalwr  of  Europe  lose  their 
impreasiTeneBs  when  French  and  German  stJitesmen  begin  to  con- 
sider meflsDres  for  protecting  their  ronntriefi  against  the  competi- 
tion of  American  workmen. 
A  second  reoBon  for  dissatisfaction  developed  when  our  manu- 
scturers  began  to  organi?^  tmais.    From  the  very  inception  of 
eir  favorite  policy.,  protectionists  have  been  compelled  to  meet 
the  standing  objection  that  th^r  system  benefits  particular  classes 
It  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.    Free-traders  have 
that  the  Go\-emment,  when  it  levies  a  protective  duty, 
holds  up  the  consumer  at  the  custom-honse  while  the  domestic 
infactnrsrs  go  through  his  pockets.    The  answer  of  the  pro- 
donistfl  has  always  been  the  same  as  that  which  Hamilton  ad- 
vanced in  hi»  famous  "  Report  on  Manufoctures  " :     "  When  a 
lljSomeatic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  lias  engaged 
the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  in- 
variably becomes  cheaper.  .  .  .  The  internal  competition  which 
takes  place  soon  dne«i  away  with  everything  like  monopoly,  and  by 
d^^rees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimnm  of  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed.    This  accords  with  the 
icasou  of  the  thing  and  with  experience."    It  is  no  part  of  our 
'present  purpose  to  consider  the  relative  values  of  the  objection 
and  the  answer ;  our  only  object  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
argument  for  protection  has  always  rested  upon  the  assumption 
that  domestic  competition  enfuree  fair  treatment  of  the  consumer. 
Even  Hamilton  conceded  that  it  "  is  not  an  unreanonable  suppoei- 
lioo  that  measures  that  serve  to  abridge  the  free  competition  of 
foreign  articles  have  a  tendency  to  occasion  an  enhancement  of 
prices*';  and  his  followers  have  invariably  adopted  the  line  of 
difence  which  ho  employed.     Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
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growth  of  trusts  ha&  invalidated,  to  a  damaging  extcot,  the  tradi- 
tional argument  in  defence  of  protection ;  and  it  ie  not  strange 
tliRt  of  late  the  present  ianff  has  been  roughly  handled  even  in  the 
bouse  of  itc  friends.  "  Our  infants/'  as  a  prominent  Bepublican 
recently  remarked,  "  hsTc  become  big  enough  to  rob  the  old 
man.'' 

The  next  groand  of  complaint  h  found  in  the  duties  that  are 
now  imposed  upon  certain  raw  materials.  The  tax  on  hides  has 
aroused  lively  opposition  among  the  boot  and  shoe  manofactoren 
of  New  England.  That  upon  conl  attracted  general  attention 
during  the  anthracite  strike,  and  our  people  have  learned  that  it 
was  "  sneaked  "  into  the  Dingley  bill  by  the  sharp  manoeuvres  of 
a  malodorous  Pennsylvania  boss.  The  duties  upon  wool  are 
esorbitanlly  high,  even  from  a  protectiouiBt  point  of  view;  and 
they  are  serving  to  narrow  that  portion  of  the  woolen  market  in 
which  the  competition  of  other  fabrics  is  seriously  felt 

A  fourth  reason  for  discontent  appeals  to  those  who  desiie  freer 
commercial  releUons  with  Canada.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Ilio  Grande  to  the  Gre^t  T^kes,  Americans 
may  trade  with  Americans  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  on  our 
northern  border  a  chain  of  custom-houses  draws  a  dead-Une  be- 
yond which  trade  may  not  be  pushed,  save  upon  payment  of  hcavj 
fines.  The  protectionists,  it  is  true,  have  always  attached  a  pro- 
found economic  significance  to  the  imaginary  line  which  separates 
American  from  Canadian  soil;  bnt  their  arguments  have  never 
appealed  with  great  force  to  busineee  men  who  have  desired  to 
pnnecnte  a  profitable  trade  beyond  our  northern  frontier.  In 
recent  years  our  merchants  have  watched  the  growth  of  a  move- 
ment  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  customs  union,  by 
which  Qreat  Britain  and  her  leading  colonies  would  accord  to  one 
another  mutual  advantages  that  would  be  denied  to  other  coun- 
tries. Duties  that  discriminate  against  American  imports  have  al- 
ready been  laid  by  Canada,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Great 
Britain  may  yet  accord  to  Canadian  wheat  preferential  rates  over 
American.  Thus  a  renewed  interest  baa  been  aroused  in  reci- 
procity with  our  Dorthorn  neighbor. 

And  so  it  has  como  about  that  the  politicians  are  observing  the 
temper  of  their  constituent?,  in  order  to  aMertain  whether  it  is 
wfe  to  refuse  to  modify  the  present  law.  Upoo  every  hand,  it  is 
ref0^i»d  that  modification  vO]  moan  a  reduction  or  a  rspeal 
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ot  existing  duties;  of  on  incrcaK?,  abeoltitel;  nothing  ie  heard. 
Eight  year*  aj?o,  the  protected  iDdnetTies  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  favorn  which  they  had  extorted  from  Congress  were  safe 
for  ■  gcDcration  to  come;  to-day,  they  are  npon  the  defensive^  and 
fight  merely  to  retain  what  tliey  uow  have.  He  would  have  been 
deemed  a  rash  prophet  who  had  ventured  to  make  such  a  predic- 
tion in  the  year  1S97. 

Jl. 

At  a  moment  when  a  reduction  of  protective  duties  sccma  to  be 
only  a  question  of  time,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  invite  attention 
to  a  simple  object- lei<«on  of  the  benefits  that  flow  from  unre- 
itxictcd  commercial  intercourse.  The  writer  docs  not  imagine  that 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  is  to  be  established ;  and  he  wonld  not 
orguc  that  an  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties  would  be  deairable, 
even  if  that  were  poaaible.  But  it  does  seem  probable  that  pro- 
tectionism reached  the  height  of  its  power  in  1807,  and  that  the 
future  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  If,  then, 
re  have  tinally  reached  the  top  of  the  diride,  it  is  time  to  prospect 
the  country  that  lies  beyond. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  it  is  believed,  will  demonstrate 
that  a  system  of  free  exchange  involves  nothing  that  is  essentially 
different,  in  its  economic  nature,  from  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  liave  practised  in  their  domestic  affairs  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  Over  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  our  Constitution  established  absolute  freedom  of 
trade,  and  under  this  policy  ali  eectiona  of  the  country  have  grown 
and  prospered.  Of  this  a  striking  object-lesson  may  be  drawn 
from  that  fastest  Mronghold  of  protectionism,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  this,  too,  frcun  the  commonwealth's  leading  indus- 
try, the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

In  1870,  the  iron  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  located  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tlie  State,  near  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  as 
well  as  the  anthracite  coal-fielflr'  that  supplied  the  principal  form 
of  fuel  then  used  in  smelting.  During  the  next  twenty  years, 
however,  revolutionan'  changes  occurred,  and  the  seat  of  the  in- 
dostry  was  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  This  revolu- 
tion was  due  principally  to  two  causec.  In  the  first  place,  bitu- 
minous coal,  mainly  in  the  form  of  coke,  superseded  authracita  as 
the  fuel  for  the  blastrfumace;  and  this  favored  the  growth  of 
iron  manufscturea  near  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  wefttem  part 
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of  the  State.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  ores  produced  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  PennByl^ania  were  largely  displaced 
by  those  secured  in  the  region  south  and  west  of  Tj«kp  Saperior. 
This  circumstance*  also,  compelled  the  migration  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's iron  trade  to  a  location  nearer  the  rich  mines  of  Michigan 
and  ^linnesota.  Connellpville  coke  and  Lake  Superior  ores  hare 
been  the  decisive  factors  in  determining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pittsburg  difltrict;  without  them,  the  progress  of  recent  decades 
would  have  been  impowible. 

Feimsylvania  was  fortunntc  in  pofteesaing  the  bituminous  coal 
that  has  given  to  Conncllavillc  poke  its  exceptional  availability  for 
the  purposes  of  the  irontiificier;  but,  in  n^^wct  to  the  supply  of 
iron  ore,  her  situation  was  far  less  favorable.  Since  1S60  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  steel  has  been  so  greatly  cheapened  that 
this  material  has  largely  displaced  iron^  and  its  production  his 
increased  enormously.  The  greater  part  of  the  product  has  been 
obtained  by  the  processes  invented  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  al- 
though other  methods  have  found  increasing  employment  in 
recent  years.  Pennsylvflnia  has  large  deposits  of  iron  ore;  but  the 
output  of  ftomc  mines  nontains  too  much  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
to  be  of  Bessemer  grade,  while  other  ores,  although  freer  from 
these  troublesome  substances,  yield  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  pure  iron.  Tn  both  of  these  particulars  the  ore  that  coroe» 
from  the  Lake  region  is  unexcelled,  and  improved  methods  of 
mining  and  transportation  have  enabled  it  to  find  its  way  into 
remote  Eastern  markets.  Thus  it  has  come  shout  that  Pennsyl- 
vania ores  have  played  an  insignificant  part  in  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  steel  industry  of  that  State. 

Another  result  of  the  increased  use  of  Lake  Superior  ores  has 
been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  is  transported  to  Chi- 
CRgo,  where  it  is  smelted  with  fuel  brought  from  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia;  still  more  is  carried  to  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  and  other  points  on  Lake  Krie,  where  it  is  claimed  by 
the  ironmasien  of  Ohio.  Connellsvilte  or  West  Virginia  coke 
can  be  brought  to  these  points  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  eteel  lias  increased  with  leape  and 
bounds.  In  1880,  Illinois  produced  but  8.7,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
while  in  1900  her  output  was  1,469,000.  In  the  former  year, 
Ohio's  product  was  489,000  tons,  and  in  the  latter  it  n»B  to 
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2,659,000.*  Twenty  years  ago,  theee  two  States  produced  only 
one  tliird  as  much  pig  iron  as  PenusylTania ;  to-dsy  the  proportion 
hfts  increaaed  to  nearly  two-thirdis. 

AtteuuoD  baa  been  called  to  Iheti^  fact£  becauae  they  show  the 
important  part  which  the  introduction  of  Lake  orea  has  played 
in  the  recent  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  United 
Statu.  The  indostry  ha^  naturally  gravitated  toward  the  West, 
Ohio  and  lUinoia  have  forged  their  way  to  the  front,  and  Penn- 
syWania  has  maintained  her  position  as  the  leading  producer  only 
by  making  streauoue  effortts  to  tiecure  the  l)eet  available  ores  at 
the  loweat  poasible  cost.  If  ahe  had  failed  in  this,  her  sceptre 
would  have  pa&^  to  other  hands;  »o  that  her  Bteel  industry  to- 
day is  aa  eloquent  witness  to  the  importance  of  free  trade  in  the 
raw  materials  upon  which  its  succees  depends. 


ni. 

So  much  for  the  historical  farta  and  their  obvious  interpreta- 
tion. Wo  may  now  consider  what  would  have  been  the  result  if 
freedom  of  exchange  had  not  existed.  Let  us  liuppoae  that  io 
1880  Pennsylvania  bad  been  an  independent  commonwealth,  free, 
therefore,  to  regulate  her  external  cjommcreiftl  relations  io  what- 
ever manner  she  might  desire.  8hc  had  important  interests  that 
oentered  in  the  production  of  iron  ore;  she  had  also  a  dominating 
position  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  North  America.  Both  of 
these  iuduiitries,  doubtlc^,  would  have  claimed  the  fostering  caie 
of  the  (government,  and  would  have  been  protected  by  suhatantial 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  competing  products.  Free  trade 
with  such  a  foreign  community  as  New  Jersey  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  for  a  moment,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Keyvtone  and  the  Empire  Stales  would  have  posee8«ed  profound 
*c«onomic  significance. 

Suddenly  there  arises  in  this  bleat  land  of  protection,  whoae 
peace  is  ne%'er  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  a  free-trader,  the  spectre 
of  impending  ruin  to  one  of  ita  great  induatries.  Upon  the 
■outhon  shores  of  Lake  Superior  some  wonderful  iron  mines  had 
been  developed,  and  it  wm  rumored  that  even  gnaater  deposits 

*  Kqnally  intercstlnf  sr^  the  fljiures  showing  tfae  prodactloB  ot 
■Uri  is  all  iu  form*,  in  I88U,  Ohio  and  lUiaoit  m&uuf»ctur«4  028,000 
hMU  uf  itcrl  produL-ta,  and  Pmiisj'lvBnia'a  output  was  1,4834M)0.  In 
1«00,  th«  former  StatM  produced  4.S£2,000  tons,  wblta  the  Utttr 
aMtaufMturml  8.ft<}3,000. 
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had  b«en  diwovered  Btiil  fsrtfaer  to  the  vwt.  In  1860,  the  entire 
oiit])ut  froni  this  ngion  was  hardly  more  than  one  htindred 
thouHcd  tons,  and  the  iniervening  distance  wba  so  gMAt  tiuit  it 
wenied  impofisibtc  that  tlie  ore  could  ever  be  brou^^t  into  Kaateni 
morketa.  Under  »uch  cm;unistAnc««,  Pennsylvania  had  been 
content  to  impoee  upon  iron  very  moderate  duties,  which  had  been 
"  scientifically  "  adjusted  by  a  commission  of  "  experts,"  ao  that 
they  predwly  covered  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  productios 
in  the  bwt  minee  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey  and  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  pooreat  local  mines  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
keep  in  operation.  But  now  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
tlie  Lake  region  and  a  great  improvement  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  enabled  Michigan  orei^  to  come  into  Pcnnaylrania  over 
ihQ  barrier  set  by  the  protective  dTities,  while,  moreover,  the  steel 
manufacturers  were  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  imported 
product  By  1880  the  output  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines 
almost  equalled  the  amount  produred  by  Pennsylvania,  aud  it 
seemed  that  a  veritable  inundation  of  Western  oreti  was  about  to 
take  place. 

Immediately  tJie  owners  of  iron  mines  began  to  clamor  for 
higher  duties.  They  represented  enterpriaes  which,  according  to  a 
census  taken  that  very  year,  employed  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
and  a  capital  of  $17,621,000.  Upon  this  imperilled  industry  the 
livelihood  of  nearly  flfl^  thouutnd  people  depended.  Could  the 
land  that  had  produced  an  eoonomist  like  Carey  and  a  statesman 
like  Kell^  idly  watch  the  deetmctioo  of  auch  important  in- 
terests? 

When  the  qucstiMi  was  first  raised,  the  steel  manufacturers 
contended  that  the  duties  were  already  too  high,  becaxiae  the  wel- 
fare of  their  industry  depended  npon  their  ability  to  secure  good 
Bessemer  ores.  This  action  called  forth  a  long  letter  from  "  Pig- 
iron  Kclley,"  who  justly  rebuked  the  steel  men  for  their  selfish 
attitude.  He  showed  them  that  protection  must  be  a  national 
policy  that  applied  equally  to  all  industries,  and  intimated  that 
the  representatives  from  the  eastern  conntiea  would  vote  to  re- 
move the  taritT  upon  steel  if  the  people  from  the  PitiHUnrg  dia- 
trict  refused  to  deal  fairly  with  the  producers  of  iron  ore.  When 
Mr.  Carnegie,  the  spokennaD  of  the  Bt«el  monufacturura,  re^^ied 
that  there  was  no  adequate  reason  for  increasing  the  eiiating  tariff 
on  ore,  Mr.  Kelley  retorted  tliat,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bordni  of 
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proof  vould  alwa^'s  fall  upon  the  penoa  who  advocated  any  doty 
of  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  the  end  the  numufacturers, 
i^^eing  that  the  battle  was  going  againBt  themselvee,  mthdrew 
their  opposition  to  the  demand?  of  the  miners,  in  consideration 
of  M  substantial  increase  of  the  du^  npon  ateel.  Thus,  after  a 
number  of  minor  induBtrios  had  received  similar  inducemeuts,  the 
legialatore  raised  the  duties  upon  all  iron  ores  to  a  Sat  rate  of 
three  doUare  per  ton. 

Th*i  rest  of  the  story  is  quickly  told.  Event*  proved  tliat  the 
eteel  industry  could  not  be  developed  upon  any  large  scale  with- 
out an  abnndut  supply  of  the  Tjake  Superior  ores.  This  fact 
WB8  pereetred  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  inunediatdy  repealed 
all  duties  upon  these  valuable  raw  materials.  Happily  for  that 
State,  the  domestic  production  uf  iron  ore  had  always  been  so 
small  that  the  miners  were  unable  to  make  any  effective  oppofii- 
tion.  If  Ohio  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  poflseea  large  deposita 
of  ordinary  ores,  her  industrial  developmeut  might  have  been 
seriously  checked^  because  her  people  had  alwaya  favored  the 
general  policy  of  protection.  But  in  this  case  it  did  not  Beem 
worth  while  to  cripple  the  steel  manufacture  for  the  sake  of  an 
industry  that  employed  less  than  two  thousand  men.  Thus  it 
r^me  about  Uiat  Oie  ores  which  Pennsylvania  rejected  contributed 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  steel  industry  of  her  neighbor. 
Ohio  levied  no  duties  upon  the  coke  which  her  mannfacturera 
brought,  under  very  favorable  conditions,  from  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  since  here  again  there  was  no  local  interest  strong 
enou^  to  stand  in  the  way.  Penneylrania  was  able,  by  means  of 
heavy  duties,  to  preserve  the  local  market  for  her  iron  and  steel 
manufactures;  but  in  all  neutml  territory  Ohio's  ironmasters 
estabUahed  their  complete  supremacy.  In  the  course  of  Lime,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  abandoning  an  unequal  contest,  built  enormous  planta 
at  BOine  of  the  Lake  porta  of  Ohio,  and  reduced  the  capacity  of 
his  Pittebnrg  mills  to  the  demands  of  the  *'  home  market"  Penn- 
sylvania had  protected  her  iron  mines,  but  had  lost  the  magnifi- 
cent steel  industry  thtit  might  huve  been  hers  for  les»  than  the 
mere  aaking. 

IV. 

We  have  left  the  domain  of  history  to  dwell  for  a  Lime  in  the 
realm  of  hypothe»is,  for  the  purfMiiie  of  enforcing  the  principle 
that  freedom  of  exchange  la  favorable  to  the  highest  development 
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td  the  industxies  of  a  communit;.     Qranting,  for  present  puj- 
poses,  that  there  may  be  eiceptioiiB  to  the  rule,  the  general  tmtltj 
of  the  proposition  finds  striking  confinnatioD  iu  the  exampi 
which  Pennsylvania  affords. 

Usually,  when  an  appeal  '\9  uuide  lo  the  expehenoe  of  the 
TTnited  States  under  the  policy  of  unreatrlcted  domefltic  trade, 
the  protectionist  argues  that  vitb  foreign  commerce  the  situation 
is  radically  diflterent.  If  the  iron  rainera  of  PennayiTania  were 
injured  by  the  introducticm  of  Lake  oree,  ^linnesota  and  Michigan 
leoeived  great  benefits,  so  that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  lost 
nothing.  But  he  contenda  that  the  importation  of  cheaper  foreign 
products  throws  domestic  labor  and  capital  out  of  employmoit, 
and  reduces  to  that  extent  the  opportunities  open  to  horae  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania 
will  enable  us  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  protectionist's  argu- 
ment. He  assumes  that  the  field  of  investraent  is  limited  to  the 
opportunities  that  arc  utilized  at  any  given  time,  and  that,  if  pro- 
dncers  are  driven  out  of  any  existing  industry,  they  cannot  find 
employment  elsewhere.  In  this  respect,  his  theory  is  preciaely  like 
that  of  the  trade-unioniat  who  would  prevent  a  laborer  from 
doing  all  the  work  he  can.  reaso^uLbly  perform,  or  would  oppose 
the  introduction  of  a  new  machine,  in  order  to  avert  a  possible  re- 
duction in  the  demand  for  labor.  Both  perceive  nothing  bat  the 
immediate  injury  done  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  by  the 
introduction  of  a  cheaper  commodity  or  a  labor-saving  appliaoce; 
yet  their  ai^;ument  is  not  wanting  in  plausibility,  »noe  tlu^  can 
point  to  something  that  is  seen  and  tazigible. 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  machinery  does  not  permanently 
reduce  the  demand  for  labor,  even  though  it  may  effect  a  tem- 
porary displacement;  and  the  same  thing  ia  true  with  the  im- 
portation of  a  clieap  commodi^*.  Pennsylvania  has  imported 
Lake  Superior  iron,  and  this  ore  has  been  largely  sxibatituted  for 
the  product  of  her  own  mines.  Tlie  cenans  of  1880  showed  that 
the  State  produced  at  that  time  2,185,000  tons  of  iron  ore;  while 
the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Geological  Surrey  place  the  product 
for  1900  at  877,000  ton*.  Free  trade  has  destroyed  the  larger 
part  of  what  was  formerly  a  great  industry,  mine  after  mine  has 
been  closed,  and  labor  and  capital  hare  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment.   So  far  as  Fennaylmuia  i»  concuned,  the  iron  from 
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Alichigan  aod  Mumetota  ww  prociMly  lik«  au  unport  from  a 
foreign  country;  and  tlie  protectionist^!  theory  -would  compel  him 
to  aOirtii  (hat  the  induittrie:)  of  Uie  Sule  weri:  decreased  by  the 
tAtrodncLiou  of  these  ores.  Yet  we  know  that  th*  doTelopment 
of  the  i4Lke  Superior  minee  has  been  of  tha  gnatefit  benefit  to 
PcnnsyWania,  us  veil  ixs  to  other  States. 

The  explanation  of  the  [iroblem  in  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
^eld  for  the  inTcstnieut  of  liibor  and  capital  in  Pennsylvania  waa 
not  limited  to  the  opportunities  that  were  utilbted  in.  1880.  Cheap 
iron  made  it  possible  to  develop  the  mauufactun:  of  bted  at  an 
astonishing  rate;  while  cheap  steel  benefited  almoat  every  other 
iodiutry  in  the  State.  The  los&  occasioiLed  by  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain  mines  was  insignificant,  when  oompared  with  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  trade  in  Lake  Superior  orce ;  and  Pezmsylvama 
wonid  be  poorer  to-day  if  slie  had  been  able  to  place  a  prohibitory 
tariff  upon  iron  twunty  year^  ago. 

Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
import  simply  forces  labor  and  eapiuU  into  other  branches  of  in- 
duatry,  and  docs  not  permanently  narrow  the  field  of  investment 
)£  some  initial  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  displacement  of  certain 
domestic  enterprises,  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
saving  which  the  consumerii  are  able  to  effect,  because  the  con- 
sumers of  any  article  will  generally  ouloumber  the  producers. 
When  the  imported  oomoiodity  10  a  raw  material,  tlie  advantage 
may  accrue  in  the  firtit  institnce  to  tho^e  who  use  the  article  for 
industrial  purposes;  but,  in  the  end,  the  benefits  will  bo  diffoBcd 
umong  the  masses  of  the  people.  XTntil  we  can  foresee  some  limit 
to  the  growth  and  diverslficatioD  of  human  wants  the  result  can 
never  be  otherwise. 

By  an  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  one  of  our  leading  in- 
dustries, we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  freedom  of  exchange 
iovolres  nothing  that  i«  essentially  different  from  the  conditions 
that  have  always  governed  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 
If  wc  ire  soon  to  enter  upon  a  more  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  ex- 
ternal commerce,  it  may  be  reassm-ing  to  realiKe  that  we  are  not 
coobarinng  upon  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas.  Stndenta  of  our 
ecoDomic  history  may  safely  indulge  in  the  belief  that  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  lies  no  wholly  unfamiliar  land. 

CttARLBS  J.  BgLLOCK. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  FROM  A  CONTRACTOR'S 

STANDPOINT. 


BI  OEOBOB  W.  CBIOILPIRLD. 


In  his  very  iDteresting  ditKuseion  of  the  Labor  Problem  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  Brigadier- 
General  Kains  overlooked  certain  important  considerations  affect- 
ing the  number  snd  character  of  employees  required  for  that 
work.  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  his  sng^e&tions  with 
reference  to  the  l)e«t  methods  of  doing  the  work,  let  us  examine 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  itsell 

From  Colon  to  Bas  Obispo,  a  distance  of  tweuty-niue  miles, 
the  territory  ia  practically  one  vast  manglare;  that  is,  low  marshy 
land,  covered  with  the  denBeet  tropical  growth  of  trees,  vines  and 
nnderbnish,  so  as  to  be  entirely  impenetrable  in  most  parts,  ex- 
cept for  a  man  with  heavy  boots  and  a  machete.  During  the  rainy^ 
scaaon,  or  about  nine  months  in  each  year,  the  larger  part  of  this 
territory  ia  covered  with  water,  which,  as  the  wet  season  draws  to 
a  close,  in  pUces  becomes  F^tagnant  The  ground  is  of  the  softest, 
ridiest  loam,  the  product  of  the  decay  of  thouisands  of  years 
(3ense  tropical  forests,  and  this,  under  water,  becomes  mud  of  the 
worst  nature,  filled  with  rotten  logs,  stumps,  poisonous  vines,, 
thorns,  dangerous  prickly  plants,  and  many  trees  of  poisox 
s:ip.  The  mosquitoes  in  these  unending  swamps  are  terrible,  not 
alone  in  their  number,  but  in  the  amount  of  poison  which  they 
convey  in  their  stings.  In  these  dense  nndcrgrowths,  where  the 
ann  cannot  penetrate,  they  are  as  nnmeroua  and  vicious  by  day 
as  by  night;  and  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  workmen  on 
this  section  of  the  Canal  to  protect  themselves  against  their  bites. 
I  have  stood  behind  a  transit  in  juitt  euch  a  jungle,  when,  even  at 
midday,  1  would  Le  so  thoroughly  covered  with  mosquitoes  tfaatj 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  texture  of  my  clothing,  while  In 
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ibe  tame  cause  the  blood  would  be  oozing  in  drops  from  all  parts 
of  the  bodiea  of  our  horaes,  which  wero  in  camp.  This  mosquito 
poison  producea  the  i^areit  ronacquenccs.  Malaria  in  ita  most 
fnali^aot  form,  frequently  resulting  in  death,  \&  due  principally 
to  the  poison  from  mosquitoes,  while  a  large  percentage  of  the 
neiTOiu  derangements,  which  so  aerioualy  affect  the  heart  and 
are  so  prevalent  in  tropical  countriee,  are  due  to  the  aame  cause. 

The  horrora  of  the  mangloTe  are  not  yet  fully  described^  nor 
indeed  can  they  be.  Snakes,  of  the  moet  renomous  t}'pe,  are  to  be 
found  without  number.  Strange  to  siiy,  the  most  dangeroua 
anakea  are  Bmall,  fto  that  among  the  leaves  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  them. 

For  an  ordinary  white  mau,  without  experience,  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  th»>e  jungles  alone  means  death,  and  nothing  but  death. 
Only  natives,  accustomed  to  the  foresta,  and  masters  of  the 
machete,  are  at  all  competent  for  the  task.  The  climate  in  this 
section  of  the  Canal  zone  i^*  intolcrnblo.  Amateurs  who  take  ship 
from  New  York  to  Colon  in  Januar)',  the  best  month  of  the  dry 
season,  and  spend  their  time  moetly  under  the  shade  trees  on  the 
beadi  in  front  of  the  Panama  Railway  Company's  hotel,  enjoying 
the  sea-breezes,  may  reium  and  report  that  the  climate  of  Colon  is 
all  right,  and  that  thert>  need  bo  no  great  mortality  in  digging  the 
CanaL  But  the  sea-breeze  scarcely  moves  a  leaf  in  these  mighty 
jangles,  and  for  nine  months  there  is  rain,  rain,  nothing  but  rain ; 
while,  at  intervals,  in  the  sticky,  humid,  suffocating  atmosphere, 
the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  with  a  broiling,  overpowering 
heat  The  dry  season  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  the  water  to 
dry  up,  and  even  during  that  season  there  are  showers  and  driz- 
zling rains  nearly  every  day. 

These,  then,  are  the  unfortunate  topographical  and  climatic 
conditions  over  more  than  half  the  territor}-  through  which  vill 
run  the  Canal-  On  the  Pacific  side,  from  Panama  to  Pedro 
Miguel,  a  dUtante  of  nine  miles,  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
eziata,  but  by  no  means  so  bad.  The  Canal  there  passes  through 
extemive  maralics.  and  great  hardships  and  loss  of  life  will  inevi- 
tably be  sustained  in  this  section,  but  nothing  ia  comparison  with 
what  will  be  experienced  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  intermediate  section  comprisea  what  is  known  ■•  "  Culebra 
Cut,"  about  eight  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Pedro  Miguel 
to  Bas  Obispo.    The  ground  here  rises  with  considerable  abrupt* 
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neas  fnnu  each  of  the  place*  named,  and  at  Culebra,  tlie  lovertj 
part  of  the  ground  ii  330  feet  &boTfl  the  level  of  tha  ae&,  vhile  the 
hillB  extend  much  higher.  Thu  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
healthful  section  of  Panaoia.  Yellow  fuver  never  reaches  Culebza* 
except  sporadically,  even  when  epidemic  at  Colon;  there  are  do 
nioeqoitoes  to  speak  of;  and  ihere  ia  no  reason  why  au  army  could 
not  be  uicamped  in  any  part  of  ihis  territory  as  aafely  aa  upon  the 
heights  of  the  Hudson.  The  United  8taie»  marioea  have  twea  for 
a  long  time  located  at  varioub  pointa  in  thib  section,  in  perfect 
lomfort  and  health. 

I. 

The  preliminary  report  Bubmitted  by  Admiral  Walker's  latli- 
mian  Canal  CommisBiun  eon tt>ni plates  the  building  of  an  immeDMi 
dam  at  Bojio,  a  distance  of  seventeen  milea  from  Codou.  Thia  dam 
would  extend  nearly  half  &  mile,  between  two  mountains,  or  high 
hills,  crossing  the  channel  of  the  Chagres  River.  Between  Bojio 
and  Bas  Obiapo  the  country  itt  almoat  level,  ahaped  like  a  diah, 
with  a  rim  of  higher  ground  surrounding  it.  The  building  of  the 
Bojio  dam  will  convert  this  tcrritor)'  into  a  large  lake,  with  a 
surface  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  square  miles.  It  is  argued  Lliat 
by  this  plan  it  will  only  l>e  niXT't^sary,  between  Bojio  and  Bns 
Obispo,  to  do  very  superficial  work  along  the  Canal,  tlie  course  of 
which  would  be  indicated  by  buoys  through  the  lake.  Double 
locks  would  be  comtructed  at  Bojio,  siiflicient  lo  lift  the  ves- 
sels ninety  feet;  and,  of  courae,  corresponding  loclts  would  have 
to  be  bnilt  on  the  Pacific  side.  Kvery  time  a  vessel  paiiaed  through 
the  Canal,  a  large  amount  of  water  would  be  lost  at  the  locka;- 
while  the  overflow  at  the  spillways  would  be  coulinuoua^  so  that 
;t  is  necessarj*  under  this  system  lo  make  provision  for  supplying 
the  upper  section  of  the  canal  with  at  least  eleven  hundrwi  cubifti 
feet  of  water  per  second.  The  auxiliary  works  required  for  the 
Canal,  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  arc  in  themselves  engineering  prob- 
lems of  great  magnitude,  and  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  their  cost,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  execution,  have  been  greatly 
underestimated.  Tlie  foundatious  oi  the  great  Bojio  dam,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  sunk  more  than  100  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  encounter  a  rix-k  foundation,  across  the  patli  of 
a  treftcheroua  and  at  timee  torrential  stream.  All  the  material 
moat  be  transported  long  distances,  and  the  work  done  under  the 
climatic  conditions  above  de&cribed.    The  other  collateral  world 
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^•DtpmpUted  by  this  plan  are  on  an  almost  cqaelly  gigantic  scale, 
imd  their  niAgDitude  and  prnbable  ro§t  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  mnet  searching  invwtigation  before  the  definite  adoption  of 
such  a  plan.  Whether  the  Isthmian  Canal  ComniiHsion  is  fully 
committed  to  this  parlirular  lock-aystem  is  unknown. 

The  adTocat<s  of  the  lork  plan  hare  brought  forth  half  a  dozen 
schemee  in  times  past  for  overcoming  the  Culebra  Cut  One  plan 
contemplated  a  series  of  six  locks,  to  raise  vessels  125  feet;  and 
another  ton  locks  to  raise  them  170  feeL  By  the  latter  Bystem, 
two  great  daraa  woold  be  required,  one  acToea  the  upper  and  the 
other  aeroes  the  lower  Chagres,  forming  two  lakes.  One  not 
funiliar  with  engineering  work  can  form  but  an  inadeqnate  idea 
of  the  massive  masonry  required  for  the  construction  of  theee 
dams  and  locks.  If  there  is  any  merit  at  all  in  the  lock  system, 
it  would  appear  that  ten  Iwks  would  be  Ijetter  than  four,  and  two 
lakes  better  than  nne^  for  that  would  save  170  feet  of  cutting  in 
the  Culebra  district  instead  of  ninety.  Indeed,  it  is  difBcnlt  to 
AToid  carrying  this  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  by  su^est- 
ing  that,  if  the  principal  object  is  to  get  across  the  Isthmns  with  a 
minimum  of  digging,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
canal  entirely^  and  construct  instead  Roracthiog  after  the  plan  of 
Csptain  Kads's  fantastic  ship-railway.  Dc  Lcseeps  figured  that  a 
lock  canal  would  require  85,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  less 
than  a  tide-water  canal,  and  that  $120,000,000  would  complete 
the  work,  but  his  figures  were  entitled  to  no  weight  whatever.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  one.  even  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  enormous 
auxiliary  works  which  are  indispensable  in  a  lock  ervsfcera.  De 
Lessepa  spent  about  $300,000,000,  of  which  $200,000,000  were 
stolen  or  wasted,  and  he  never  pretended  to  commence  work  on 
any  lock  or  dam. 

n. 

After  having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Canal  on  the  ground 
in  January  and  February  last.  I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from 
ttie  plan  proposed  by  the  Canal  Commission  for  the  construction 
»f  the  work,  as  I  likewise  differ  from  the  suggwtions  mado  by 
Brigadier-General  Hains  as  to  the  methods  of  its  performance. 
The  Canal  Commission,  government  engineers  generally,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  ppeak  of  a  lock  system  as  though  it 
»»re  a  foregone  conclusion,  with  its  dams,  reservoirs,  aqueducts. 
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spillways,  etc.  No  odc  Ecemi^  to  entertain  the  Uiought  of  a  d«fp- 
sea  CaDal ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  locks  are  ncceseary ;  and 
the  Tery  mention  of  Culebra  Cut  calls  forth  exclamfttions  of 
amazement  at  its  vostoess,  and  speculations  as  to  the  number  ot 
years  necessary  to  accomplisli  the  gigantic  task  of  cutting  it.  In 
order  to  make  this  cut  ninety  feet  shallower  than  mmld  be  necca- 
sary  for  a  deep-6ea  Canal,  the  engineers  stand  ready  to  sink  tena 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  locks,  dams  and  otiwr  appurtenftncee.  To 
me  all  this  seems  a  stupendous  mistafce,  and  I  venture  the  pre- 
diction that,  if  the  Canal  is  bnilt  on  snch  a  plan,  it  will  nut  be 
fift}*  years  until  the  United  States  will  tear  all  these  locks  and 
dams  out,  and  dig  the  Canal  as  it  should  ho  dug  now — that  i$, 
forty  feet  below  low  lide-I«"el. 

Notwithstanding  its  apparent  magnitude,  the  Culebra  Cut  ia 
nnquestionably  the  safest  and  easiest  part  of  the  Canal.  Tt  is  the 
only  place  where  white  men  can  live  and  work  in  security.  In  tliat 
space  of  eight  miles,  machinists,  engineers,  contractors,  foremen, 
laborers,  superintendenta,  everybody  connected  with  the  worit, 
will  live  as  safely  and  comfortably  as  they  could  in  New  York  or 
IlHnoia.  The  machinery'  required  for  handling  matierial  such  as 
that  in  the  Culebra  Cut  is  of  the  simplest  character,  and  com- 
paratively inexpeusive.  An  overhead  cable,  with  a  hoisUng-enginc, 
Buch  as  was  used  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  is  the  principal 
thing  needed,  and  one  ot  theee  will  not  cost  over  $10,000  in- 
stalled for  Bcrvtce.  Where  there  is  earth  the  skips  can  be  loaded 
by  steam-shovels;  if  there  is  rock,  drills  are  necessury.  but  these 
■re  not  costly.  How  to  handle  the  Culebra  Cut  is  the  simplest 
and  easieet  problem  connected  with  the  Canal.  Obviously,  the 
work  should  be  let  in  sections  to  private  contractors.  The  prop- 
ocilion  for  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  attempt  this  work 
by  day  labor  seems  unwise.  Uncle  Sam  ia  an  excelloBt  policeman, 
hut  he  is  a  poor  contractor.  Work  done  by  the  Giovernment  w 
notoriously  sjow  and  expensive,  hedged  about  with  red  tape  and 
circumlocution.  A  Government  department  is  the  ver>'  grave- 
yard of  originality,  energy  and  enterprise.  Under  such  a  method, 
every  time  the  Chief  Engineer  had  the  earache,  work  all  along 
the  line  would  be  demoralized  nntil  he  recoTcred,  Questions  of 
rank,  precedence,  authority,  political  pull,  and  a  thonsaod  other 
extraneous  matters  would  be  iniected  into  the  enterprise,  while 
Boards,  Commissions,   Investigating  Committees,  Congressional 
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junkeU,  vould  become  u  naroerous  a&  bolidayd  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. £Tery  Coogreseman  and  Senator  voald  have  his  proUg^  to 
be  shonldered  on  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  Panama  would  become  the 
paradise  of  all  the  high-Aalaried  loafers  in  the  country.  Besides, 
the  leigitimate  admini&tratiTc  machiner}'  for  executing  the  work 
in  mdi  a  manner  would  be  cumberBonic  in  the  extremis  easily 
disorganized,  liable  to  bec-ome  the  football  of  poIiticB  or  to  fall 
to  pieces  of  its  own  weight 

The  aama  remarics  apply  to  any  plan  of  awarding  the  contract 
to  one  large  company.  No  contracting  coDC!ern  in  the  world  has 
the  resonrcGS,  or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  skilled  superin- 
tendenoe  and  tinned  organization  necessary  for  handling  such  a 
mammoth  work.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  put  the  Canal  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poesibW  failure  or  mismanagement  of  say  single 
corporation.  In  such  a  case,  death  or  bankruptcy  might  eerionsl; 
retard  the  work,  while  bad  faith  or  incompeteucy  might  cause 
GiLtanglemente  which  it  would  require  years  to  unravel.  By  let- 
ting the  work  in  sections  to  many  separate  contractors,  the  nation 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  and  experience  of  an  army  of 
mai — snpcrinten dents,  expcrta  and  foremen — who  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with  and  overcome  all  manner  of  obstacles.  If  one  or 
more  contractors  should  fail,  or  prove  unequal  to  the  task,  no 
general  demorolization  would  result,  and  there  would  be  others 
fnlly  equipped  ready  to  take  their  places. 

Culebra  Cut  should  be  divided  up  into  twentjr  aectione  at 
the  very  least,  possibly  more,  and  each  section  ahould  be  let  to  s 
responsible  contractor  upon  competitive  bidding.  It  the  Qoveni- 
ment  would  pay  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  work, 
every  two  months,  upon  partial  estimates,  as  the  work  progresses, 
a  contTBctor  with  $800,000  capital  could  very  easily  handle  one  of 
these  sections.  The  brainiest,  most  poshing  and  progressive  con- 
izactors  in  the  United  States  are  not  millionaires,  but  a  respon- 
nble  man  of  experience  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  finan- 
cial backing  to  that  extent  for  a  work  of  that  character.  Every 
eootractor  on  the  Culebra  Cut  should  be  required  to  establish  one 
overhead  cable  for  each  one  hundred  linear  yards  of  hia  section, 
with  the  corresponding  tools  and  equipment  neoeeeary  to  keep  it 
occupied.  He  should  work  night  and  day,  stopping  for  Sunday 
only.  The  men  should  work  in  three  shifts,  the  first  from  mid- 
nijgfat  to  eight  in  the  morning;  the  second  from  eight  in  the 
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moming  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  nnd  the  third  from  four  in  Ihd 
aftvmoon  to  midnight.  If  the  Cnlebra  Cnt  were  handled  in  this 
mnnner,  tJifre  woold  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  it  to  a  depth 
of  forty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sc«,  in  three  years  after  the 
machinery  was  installed.  Moet  of  this  machinpry  ought  to  be  in- 
stalled within  ninety  days  after  the  contracts  are  let,  for  it  is  of 
the  simploftt  character,  and  is  carried  in  etock  by  the  lai^  supply 
houses.  Establishing  one  cable-way  for  every  one  hundred  yard* 
for  the  whole  length  of  Cnlebra  Cut  would  nie«n  abont  150 
cable-ways,  costing  romewhere  from  $1,300,000  to  $2,000,000. 
Each  of  them  should  handle  daily  500  cubic  yards  of  excATatioD, 
working  in  three  dhifts  of  eight  hour*  each,  allowing  twenty 
minutes  to  each  nhift  for  intermission.  That  would  mean  nearly 
half  a  million  cubic  yards  a  week,  or  the  entire  quantity  eelam&ted 
by  the  prcBont  plan  in  two  years. 

Til. 

The  remainder  of  the  Canal  will  be  incomparably  more  diffi- 
cult; and,  notwithstanding  Uie  alluring  figures  made  by  the 
engineers,  I  predict  it  will  prove  vastly  more  rnetly.  The  great 
loss  of  life  will  oocnr  between  Colon  and  Bas  Obispo,  and  the 
ndims  here  will  inevitably  be  numbered  by  the  tbooBftDds.  An 
American  unaccustomed  to  tropical  climate.^  who  accepts  omploy- 
mcnt  on  this  section  will,  more  often  than  otlierwisc,  pay  !ho 
penalty  of  hia  ignorance  with  his  life.  All  the  Sanifary  Boorda 
on  earth  cannot  prevent  a  frightful  mortality  in  this  section. 
There  is  no  method  known  by  which  such  vast  jnngles  can  be 
cleared  of  mosquitoes,  and  these  malaria-breeding  poets  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  yellow  fever  or  small-pox. 

Thia  work  should  likciviRO  he  let  by  contract,  in  sections;  but, 
as  the  work  is  largely  dredging,  it  will  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  eection.  It  would  he  a  large  contracting  cmn- 
pany  which  would  attempt  to  dredge  nnt  more  than  one  mile  of 
this  part  of  the  Canal,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  work 
from  Colon  to  Bas  Obispo  in  twenty-nine  sppamte  contract*. 
On  the  Mme  Iwisis.  nine  contracta  should  be  let  from  Panama  to 
Pedro  Miguel.  This  would  be  a  total  of  fifty-eight  separate 
contracta  which  the  Canal  Couinuaaion  ou^t  to  make,  and  it  i»  to 
be  hoped  that  nearly  that  number  of  independent  cnnfractine 
wmoems  wonld  take  part  in  the  work. 
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IV. 
esUon  of  matdng  a  deep-sea  Canal,  while  we  am  about 
it,  mast  be  looked  at,  not  only  from  the  etandpcnnt  of  the  engineer 
or  contractor,  hut  from  the  broader  vicir  of  practical  stateunan- 
chip,  vhich  should  ever  be  considering  the  future.  Brigadier- 
General  Hains  rcmariis :  '*  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  fixed 
upon  T-IO  feet  for  the  length  of  the  locks,  yet  the  ink  with  which 
the  members  penned  their  signatures  to  its  report  was  scarcely 
dt7  before  it  was  reported  that  the  Canard  Line  was  about  to 
begin  the  construction  of  one  or  more  ships  that  would  be  too 
long  to  go  through  them/*  But  if  the  Canal  Commission  was  in 
error  on  snch  a  Tital  yet  simple  matter,  it  cannot  be  assnmed  that 
its  judgment  is  infallible  on  those  greater  and  more  complicated 
phases  of  the  problem  which  it  may  require  years  or  gcntfratious 
to  develop.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  or  contrsctor, 
any  plan  of  the  Canal  would  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  prac- 
ticability, first  cost  and  futiire  maintenance.  But  the  statesman, 
whose  opinion  should  be  Uiat  of  the  great  American  people,  while 
paying  due  regard  to  the  engineer's  or  contractor's  view,  should 
\ock  at  the  work  with  roference  to  the  purpoee  for  which  it  is 
defligned  to  be  used.  Unquestionably,  the  transcendent  object 
which  the  American  people  have  in  digging  the  Canal  is  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  national  defence.  We  spoak  of  the  Canal  as  a  great 
work  intended  to  promote  commerce,  and  so  it  is  incidcntelly ; 
but  not  in  a  hundred  years  would  this  Canal  have  been  built  if 
that  were  its  only  object.  Heavy  freight  is  now  shipped  from 
Snn  Francisco  to  New  York  by  the  Horn  for  sii  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton.  The  cost  of  transshipping  goods  by  the  Panama  Railway  is 
by  no  means  exorbitant;  at  leftst,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
such  a  vast  undertaking  from  purely  commercial  motives.  The 
ict  is  that  the  trip  of  the  "  Oregon,"  during  the  Spanish- Amer- 
in  war,  was  a  vivid  object  le^Aon  to  the  whole  American  people. 
The  vast  extent  of  our  coast,  and  the  supreme  importance  of 
being  able  io  reiich  all  parts  of  our  domain  by  interior  lines,  were 
nnprassed  upon  onr  pwiplo  in  a  nevpr- to-be- forgotten  manner. 
The  Canal  is  esfientin]  to  onr  national  defence,  particularly  if  we 
should  become  cngajred  in  war  with  a  prcat  naval  Power.  Peace 
conventiona  may  talk  of  dieormamcnt,  and  well-meaning  writers 
may  advocate  s  neutml  Canal ;  but  the  moment  we  have  war  with 
a  gwtt  naval  Power,  the  United  States  will  be  compelled,  as  a 
vot*.  cLxn.— Ko.  578.  0 
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matter  of  self-preservation,  to  fortify  the  Caoal,  and  defend  it  bj 
every  method  in  its  power,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  permitting  the 
passage  of  our  own  veeeele,  and  preventing  those  of  the  enony. 
From  a  military  and  naval  etandpoint,  every  fact  and  argument 
is  in  favor  of  a  deep-sea  Canal.  To  defeud  a  deep-sea  Citnal  im- 
plies merely  foiiificatioDa  at  Colon  and  Panama,  with  some  good 
iron-clad  monitors  in  either  harbor.  Ko  large  body  of  land  tnx^ 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  few  needed  could  remain  usually  in 
tlie  Culeb™  district  But  how  would  we  defend  the  Canal  if  it 
be  bnilt  in  acconlauce  with  the  plans  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Cora- 
iniMiion  ?  A  stick  of  dynamite  from  the  bandfi  of  an  Indian  wonld 
blow  up  the  cofttly  AlhajueLa  dam,  or  the  Bojio  dam,  or  the  locks 
at  Mirafloroft  or  Pedro  Miguel,  or  the  Gigantic  Spillway, 
and  an  accident  to  any  one  of  these  would  render  the  Caiuil 
nwlesa  for  months  or  perhaps  years.  In  the  face  of  an< 
alert  enemy,  it  would  be  neceeaary  to  guard  every  one  of 
these  points,  and  many  others,  with  h  large  standing  army, 
for  a  small  force  might  he  snrpritu>d  and  overcome  before  rein* 
foroements  could  reach  it  As  modt  of  these  works  are  to  be ' 
located  in  ihc  low  coimtry  above  described,  it  must  be  evident  that 
our  troops  would  die  by  the  thousands,  if  compelled  to  remain 
there  for  tlie  prolection  of  tlie  Cannl  during  a  war  of  any  con- 
siderable length.  Aside  from  the  dangerii  of  hotttile  invasion,  our 
own  experience  with  large  dams,-  notably  at  Johnstown  and  Fort 
Worth,  is  anything  but  reafsming.  The  Bojio  dam  is  designed  to 
withaUnd  the  power  of  the  rhagrec,  a  Etrcani  which,  during  the 
heavy  tropical  rains,  is  a  veritable  torrent  No  engineer  can 
assert  positively  that  that  dam  will  stand.  It  will  require  years 
to  build  it;  yet  it  may  be  swept  away  in  an  hour  by  a  flood,  or 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  it  may  give  way  for  any  one  of 
fifty  reasons  which  the  wisest  engineer  cannot  foresee,  in  such 
event  rendering  the  Canal  absolutely  use1e»>,  imlil  it  should  be 
recanstmcted.  The  ooat  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  lock| 
canal  would  be  heavy,  and  even  if  a  tide-level  canal  should  co«t 
$50,000,ono  or  $100,000,000  more,  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the 
end.  I 

Coming  back  to  the  contractor's  view-point,  1  will  express  the 
opinion  that  the  first  copt  of  a  deep-sea  Canal  would  be  abso- 
lutely less  than  that  of  the  o/ae  proposed  by  the  Commiseion,  with 
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its  enormous  dams  and  locks.  No  one  can  probably  eetimate 
within  835,000,000  oi  vhat  the  Oanal  will  actually  cost,  bo  that 
slatcmcnU  made  on  Uua  phase  of  the  case  arc,  necessarily,  largely 
conjectural.  The  United  Stoteji  engineers  evidently  beliere  that 
Taat  enma  will  be  saved  by  their  plan  of  construction,  but  all  the 
figures  which  I  hare  seen,  and  all  my  ejcperience  in  contract  vork 
in  tbe  tropics,  lead  mc  to  a  different  cooclnsion.  Brigadier- 
General  Haine's  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
WOTk  may  be  taken  aft  an  illuittration.  He  allows  1,000  men,  each, 
on  construction  of  the  locks  at  Bojio,  Pedro  Miguel  and  Mira- 
flores,  or  3,000  on  locks;  1,000,  each,  on  the  Bojio  dam,  the  Al- 
bajuela  dam,  and  the  Gigantic  Spillway,  making  a  total  of  6,000 
men  on  dama  and  locks.  He  estimates  only  1,000  men  necessary 
for  dredging  purposes,  and  3,000  at  the  outside  for  work  at  Cu- 
lobra  Cut;  so  that,  according  to  his  figures,  nearly  twice  as  many 
men  would  be  employed  on  these  appendages  of  the  Canal  as  oa  the 
work  proper.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  any  such  proportion 
would  bo  necessary  in  actual  construction ;  but  it  seems  clear  tliat 
the  mm  required  for  this  collateral  work  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  excuvation  of  a  deep-sea  Canal.  The 
bulk  of  this  difference  is  c(»nprtsed  in  the  additional  ninety  feet 
iriiicb  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  at  Culebra.  Tt  seems  certain 
that  if,  in  a  given  length  of  time,  3,000  men  cou]d  finish  the 
excavaUon  of  Culebra  Cut  to  a  depth  of  270  feet,  the  addition 
of  6,000  men  would  finish  the  additional  ninety  feet  required  to 
make  a  deep-sea  Canal,  in  which  case  all  this  tremendous  ^stem 
of  dams  and  lockn  u-nuld  be  dispensed  with.  At  all  events,  it 
vould  certainly  be  easier  to  figure  definitely  upon  such  items  as 
dre4gui£  aiid  excavation,  than  on  all  the  complicated  olemontf 
Decenary  to  be  considered  in  the  lock  e^'stcm,  involving  founda- 
tJODs  of  uncertain  materials  in  treacherous  soil,  the  strains  on 
hnge  masses  of  masonry,  and  a  thousand  other  things  not  at 
thoaght  of. 

VI. 
'"ith  reference  to  Uic  character  of  labor  I)e9t  adapted  to  the 
work,  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  that  labor,  Brigadier- 
Geaertl  Hains  thinks  that  the  Southern  negroee  "  would  fnmisb 
u  excellent  class  of  labor  for  work  on  the  Isthmus,'^  and  that 
"they  should  l«  quartered  in  buildings  provided  by  the  Govem- 
DMDt,  supplied  with  ^ood,  wholeaome  food,  a  certain  amoont  of 
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light  cotton  working-dotheB,  uid  medical  atteDdazLQe."  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  Genera]  has  nerer  had  any  eipericmce  in  work- 
ing negroes  in  the  tropics.  Give  the  average  Southern  negro 
"good,  wholettome  food,"  "  light  cotion  working-clothee  and 
medical  attendance,"  and  he  would  not  do  one  good  day's  work 
in  a  month,  nnleas  an  overseer  stood  over  him  with  a  Itsh,  a 
thing  which  our  Goveroment  could  not  permit-  It  is  doubtfo] 
if  a  thousand  million  dollars  would  complete  the  Canal  on  Ruch  a 
plan.  Dcjipitc  the  almost  universal  impreeaion  to  the  cODtraT7,  the 
Southern  negro  is  totally  unfit  for  work  in  the  tropics.  Every 
attempt  to  establish  colonics  of  Southern  negroes  in  Mexico,  or 
other  tropical  or  wmitropical  countries  has  rosnlted,  not  alone 
in  failure,  but  in  an  appalling  lo«s  of  life  from  sraall-pot.  home- 
sickness,  and  other  causes.  The  negro  is  only  an  emotional  child. 
He  may  make  a  brare  dash  on  a  battle-field,  if  a  band  is  play* 
ing;  but  alone  in  a  dark  jungle  at  night,  he  is  the  veritable  image 
of  terror  and  despair.  The  Southern  negro  lives  in  a  climate 
which,  on  an  average,  is  magnificent.  His  work  on  the  cotton 
plantations  is  exceedingly  light,  while  that  on  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  the  heaviest  in  the  world.  The  negro  has  not  the  powefj 
which  the  white  man  possesses,  of  adapting  himself  to  conditiona, 
or  overcoming  danger.  In  Jamaica,  Curasao  and  Trinidad  a 
sprinkling  can  be  obtained  of  fairly  good  negro  laborers,  who 
have  worlied  in  mines  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  are  ther^ 
fore  familiar  with  the-rigors  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  even  on  Oioee.  They  are  a  lazy,  quarrelsome  good- 
for-nothing  lot,  victims  of  constitutional  diseases,  and  of  an  in- 
dolence even  more  deeply  raated.  If  transported  to  Colon,  the 
Southern  negroes  would  die  by  the  thousands.  Homesickness 
would  claim  more  victims  than  dysentery  or  malaria.  Bat,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  sensational  press  could  be  relied  upon  to  make 
the  moet  of  it,  to  the  discredit  of  the  National  Administration, 
and  the  scandal  of  every  official  connected  with  the  work.  I 
have  handled  thousands  of  laborers  of  all  nationalities  on  heavy 
works  in  the  tropics,  under  precisely  the  conditions  existing  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  1  have  found  negroes  to  be  the  least  desirable 
class.  They  are  a  positive  detriment  and  nuisance,  eating  and 
^vastiog  more  food,  calling  for  more  medical  attendance,  doing 
lees  work,  and  causing  more  trouble  than  any  other  dsas. 
In  my  opinion,  the  beet  and  most  available  labor  for  the  Canal 
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will  be  foQXLd  among  the  native  peons  of  the  lowlands  of  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  South  America.  Xhetw  people  are  moetl; 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conqiiistadores  and  the  Indiana. 
They  have  been  acca^tamed  all  their  Uvea  to  conditiona  such  as 
prerail  on  the  Isthmufi,  so  they  will  not  become  panic-stricken  on 
account  of  mosquitoes,  itnakes,  rain,  small-poi:  or  yellow  fetrer. 
These  men  are  of  slight  build,  but  wiry  and  strong;  mostly 
ignorant  bat  exceedingly  imitative,  learning  to  do  ordinary  work 
in  a  uarrellously  brief  space  of  time.  Among  the  ££cxicanB, 
considerable  numbers  of  engineers  for  st^^uin -engines  can  be  found, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  fairly  good  mechanii-ij. 

On  all  flections  of  the  Canal  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineers, 
superintendents,  fomncn,  and  machinists  should  be  Americans 
and  Germans.  Few  Englishmen  will  be  found  adapted  to  this 
work;  while,  as  a  rule.  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  are  out  of  the 
question.  Occasionally,  a  good  Italian  or  Austrian  foreman  can 
be  obtained,  while  many  of  this  class,  thoroughly  acclimated,  will 
be  found  capable  of  running  hoisting-engines,  etc.  To  talk  of 
Chinese,  or  coolie,  labor  is  a  waste  of  words.  Aside  from  quca- 
tioDs  of  public  policy,  the  Chinaman  would  be  almost  as  worthies 
a»  a  Southern  negro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chagres.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  ordinary  labor  on  the  Canal  should  be 
Latin-American  peons,  and  at  least  the  same  proportion  of  the 
saperinteadcDts,  etc.,  should  be  Americans  and  Oemuna.  In  the 
category  of  the  Latin- Americans,  I  would  place  the  Filipinos, 
who  are  descendants  also  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  like- 
wise accustomed  to  tropical  jungles.  Foremen  should  be  selected, 
if  possible,  who  arc  familiar  with  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  these  people.  If  handled  properly,  kindly  but  firmly,  justly 
and  without  fear,  with  due  regard  to  their  peculiarities  of  dis* 
position  and  tempenunent,  these  men  will  make  the  very  best 
labor  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Canal.  They  should  be  made 
to  board  themselves,  houfies  diould  be  rented  to  them  at  «  very 
low  price,  and  medical  attendance  provided  them  free,  or  at  a 
Domioal  charge.  Gambling  and  the  carrying  of  weapon^s  should  be 
prohibited,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  strictly  regulated. 


The  thing  for  oar  Government  to  do,  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
great  work,  is  to  guard  against  red  tape,  and  the  next  thing  is  to 
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prerent  unnecessary  waste  of  money  and  effort  oo  thiiij{s  whidi  ai 
not  eseential  to  th«  main  undertaldng;.     The  French  spent 
suns  in  banquets,  in  buying  needleu  mBchinery,  in  making  lateral] 
ditches,  in  drawings.,  and  in  numberless  other  ways.    Never  em4 
ploying  more  than  30,000  workmen,  they  had  an  army  of  3,000, 
or  4,000  clerks  and  office  men.    The  chief  function  of  nuwt  of 
these  worthiea  appeared  to  be  to  wear  »ilk  hats,  drink  chflmpflgiui(.J 
and  draw  big  BaJariee.    The  plana  alone  of  the  Canal,  made  bj, 
the  French,  would  till  a  large  room,  and  coat  several  millions  of 
dollars.     Why  they  should  want  the  hundredth  part  of  tfaoaej 
plans,  no  practical  contractor  tan  imagine.     A  profile  of  the 
Canal  itself  ought  to  he  almost  m  simple  ati  that  of  a  railway  of 
the  same  lengtli;  while,  according  to  n»y  views,  no  plana  at  all 
are  needed  of  the  auxiliary  worku^  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
works  themselves  are  unneoeaeary.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
American  engineers  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  French, 
in  the  production  of  vast  uutnbcrs  of  elabonitcty  detailed  but  un- 
necessary drawings.     There  has  been  so  much  time  and  money 
spent  in  this  sort  of  work  that  I  am  almost  temptx^  to  say  that, 
we  should  go  ahead  and  dig  the  Canal  first,  and  make  the  drav- 
ings  of  it  afterwards.    A  man  who  knows  anything  of  couslmction 
work  becomes  disgusted  at  the  evidences  of  French  mismanage- 
ment visible  everywhere  along  the  line  of  the  Canal,  and  im-| 
patient  of  anything  which  savors  of  delay.    Millions  of  dollan*^ 
worth  of  macliincry  arc  ttc^ttered  for  fifty  miles  in  utter  ruin. 
Brraywhere  there  is  proof  lliat  tlie  French  spent  iitoncy  on  every 
imaginable  side  issue,  and  on  every  scheme  conceivable  except 
the  main  work.    It  is  evident  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  finish 
the  Canal,  and  that  is  to  dig  dirt,  but  the  French  seem  to  have 
tried  every  otiier  method.     Shall  we  follow  in  their  footsteps? 
Shall  m  Taste  millions  on  collateral  issues,  nuoh  as  dams,  reser- 
voirs, locks,  aqueducts,  etc.,  instead  of  digging  dirt  as  we  onght 
to  do?    Shall  we  fuss  along  with  this  work  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  c(mtQi7  with  a  handful  of  Snntlicrn  negroes?    T  believe  that 
from  100,000  to  150,000  men  can  be  advantageonaly  employed  on 
this  Canal,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the 
next  Presidential  Administration. 

The  construction  of  the  Canal  should  be  regarded  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  The  sooner  it  is 
finished  the  better.    It  would  be  wiser  to  spend  f900,000,000  or 
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ovcsi  9300,000,000  and  get  the  Canal  completed  in  three  or  four 
jean,  than  to  have  il  drag  along  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  any 
price.  The  contractora  doing  the  work  should  be  paid  good  price», 
and  the  most  untiring  activity  should  be  demanded  of  them,  to 
tt  battle,  no  general  n^quires  his  officers  to  make  detailed  reporta 
the  numtwr  of  oimoes  of  powder  consumed,  or  calls  them  to 
>unt  for  having  ilred  more  shots  than  were  probably  necessary. 
y^n  the  contrary,  hia  chief  concern  is  that  the  enemy  shall  be  de- 
feated and  at  once.  Having  due  regard  to  correct  bu&iness  prin- 
ciples and  honest  admin  istnititHt,  the  United  States  should  avud 
picaynnish  methods  in  connection  with  this  great  work.  The 
proper  policy  is  to  pay  good  prices  to  the  contractors,  treat  them 
liberally,  and  insist  upon  the  best  and  promptest  service  poeoiUe. 
Contractors  should  be  required  to  pAy  good  waged  to  their  men, 
and  treat  them  fairly  and  liberally,  giving  employment  to  every 
man  who  an  be  advantageously  used.  Niggardliness  should  be 
avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  French  on 
the  other. 

The  United  States  ought  to  be  advertising  to  receive  bida  at  the 
present  moment  on  all  i^cctions  of  the  Colebra  Cut  That  work  is 
perfectly  simple,  and  any  engineer  ought  in  a  month's  time  to  draw 
speciflcatioDS  for  iL  Contractors  should  have  sixty  days  in  which 
to  submit  bids,  and  in  ninety  days  after  the  award  of  the  con- 
tracts, they  should  commence  work.  Within  four  years  after 
work  ia  commenced,  the  bisect  steamship  in  the  world  ought  to 
be  able  to  pas*  from  one  end  to  tlie  otlier  without  interruption. 
With  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  contractors,  each  working  iu  three 
shifts  daily,  and  employing  from  1,000  to  ^,000  me^  with  ade- 
quate machinery,  there  is  no  re^ason  why  tl)i.s  work  should  drag 
along  for  any  great  length  of  time.  But  if  our  engineers  spend 
soother  year  or  two  getting  up  plans,  and  the  Government  does 
the  work  with  8,000  or  10.000  Southern  negroes,  supplying  them 
with  ''  good  food  "  and  "  clothing,"  our  great-granddiildren  will 
probably  not  see  the  work  finished,  nor  will  their  great-grandchil- 
dren see  the  end  of  the  payments  on  account  of  the  expense  which 
it  will  invtdve. 

OWKOR    W.    CftlCHPIBLD. 


THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE   RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 


BX  BAMVSL  GEAHAM  WIISON. 


A  OHisis  lias  arisen  ia  the  hi&tory  of  the  Gregorian- A rmeaiBU 
Church.  This  crisis  pcrtaioit  to  the  whole  Armenian  Church, 
bat  has  special  relation  to  the  million  and  a  half  Armeniana  who 
inhabit  l^ranacaucasia.  Ktchmiadzin,  the  primitive  eeat  of 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  the  six  dioceses  into  which  the 
Anneoian  Church  is  divided,  have  during  the  pa^t  year  bc«n  the 
scene  of  agitations  and  prote«t«,  of  demonstrationa,  popular  and 
clerical,  and  ot  incipient  rebellion  against  the  Czar  and  tua  ad- 
ministration. The  Armenians  of  Tranacaiicasia  arc  stirred  to 
their  hearts'  deptlis,  and  moved  to  action  as  even  the  masaacres  in 
Turkey  did  not  move  them. 

Wliat  haa  precipitated  this  crisis?  What  has  occasioned  such  a 
Budden  and  unexpected  ecclesiastical  and  national  ferment?  I 
shall  answer  the«e  questions,  not  as  an  advocate  of  either  side, 
but  letting  the  facta  apeak  for  themselves. 

T.  The  immediate  caude  of  this  ferment  is  an  ukase  of  the 
Czar  regarding  the  properties  of  the  Gregorian-Armenian  Church 
and  its  endowment.  This  edict  was  issued  on  June  ISth,  1903, 
in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Administrative  Council, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Transcancasus.  It  decrees  that  the  Kussian  Government 
shall  take  immediate  posse^^ion  of  all  the  propertiee  and  funds 
pertaining  to  the  Armenian  churches,  mMiasteriea,  religious  in- 
stitutions, church-schools,  and  seminaries  —  namely  lands,  culti- 
Tated  or  uncultivated,  of  whatever  came  or  kind,  forests,  fields, 
fisheries,  mills  and  shops,  and  cash  funds.  These  shall  be  taken 
from  the  control  of  the  Armcntnn  clergy  and  institutions.  En- 
dowments and  funds  at  interest  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Bfinister 
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of  th«  Interior,  whilt  propertiM  thaW  U  givw  ovar  to  the  ad- 
uiiniBtration  of  the  Minister  of  Ajfriculture  aad  QoTerument 
Propertiee.  The  decree  appliei  uleo  to  all  propcrtiea  and  funds 
that  mav  ia  future  be  donated  or  bequeathed  to  ths  Church  or 
ita  Institutions-  It  diw*  not  apply  to  propertias  in  St  Petoraburg 
and  Hoicov,  nor  to  land  actually  occupieil  by  cburcheit,  motua- 
tetiea,  parsonages,  and  parish  schools,  or  in  use  for  cemeteriea  and 
gardcna  anrrounding  them  which  are  not  a  source  of  income.  It 
professes  to  preserve  the  right  of  ownership  to  the  Gregorian 
Church,  but  declares  that  the  present  admini)>f ration  is  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Qovemment  and  even  of  the  Armenians 
themselrea.  It  assurer  them  that  tlie  inuome  find  interest  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Church  institutions,  priests  and  parishes,  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  administration,  taxes  and  repairs,  and  five  per 
oeaL  U>  be  used  for  a  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Any 
questions  or  doubts  about  the  interpretation  of  this  ukase  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  not  referred  to 
the  courts  for  decision. 

These  Church  properties  consist  of  such  renmanta  of  donations 
and  beqneats  from  the  faithful  during  sixteen  centuries  of  the 
Chorch's  histor}'  as  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spoilers.  Some 
villages,  mills,  and  water-rights  belong  to  the  monasteries,  and 
the  Tillages  hare  in  the  past  paid  their  rents  to  the  Church. 
Tbeee  lands  are,  howerer,  small  in  amount  and  do  not  in  them* 
selves  create  any  qnesdon.  Of  late  years,  considerable  endow- 
ments have  been  given  for  the  whfmls  and  Beminarics.  The 
amount  involved  is  not  more  than  $75,000,000.  The  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  Armenians  arise  not  ao  much  from  the  loss  of 
the  property,  though  they  r^;ard  that  as  virtually  confiscated. 
Their  sorrow  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  tliey  see  in  the  decree 
a  forceful  measure  against  the  independence  of  their  national 
Cliurch,  whereby  their  clergy,  from  the  village  priest  to  the 
Catholieoe,  with  their  mouaxteries  and  seminaries,  are  bound  to 
and  made  dependent  on  the  Russian  Administration,  and  the 
vhole  Chnrch  prepared  to  be  more  easily  constrained  to  enter 
the  fold  of  Ortliodoiy.  They  see  in  it  a  further  advance  toward 
crashing  out  their  national  life  and  amalgamating  them  with 
the  Kussian  race. 

II.  Let  us  briclly  indicate  the  conflicting  desires  and  aims  of 
the  Russian  Government  attd  the  Armenians. 


M 
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After  the  RuAso-Peraian  war  of  1838^  the  Anaenians  of  TraDs- 
cancasia,  with  Ktchmiadzin,  their  ecclesiasticsal  centre,  and  their 
Catbolicoe,  posted  under  the  rule  of  Ruseia.  Then  Czar  Nicholas 
I.  gave  a  cont'titutioa  to  the  Armenian  Church,  called.  Folojcaya. 
In  it  Russia  assumed  the  right  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Church.  It  appointed  a  Uussian  procurator  to  reside  at  Etchiui- 
adscin,  to  supervise  all  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  and  eapeciallj 
to  control  the  election  of  the  Catholicoe.  The  power  of  the  latter 
was  gradually  restricted.  Continual  friction  betwecu  tlie  Church 
and  the  Oovemment  caueed  increasing  irritatiou  and  dietruet 

The  Czar's  Goremment  has  a  definite  and  decided  purpose.  It 
aima  to  amalgamate  the  Armenians  with  the  Slavic  element,  first 
by  extending  the  RuMiao  language  among  them,  and  secondly  by 
bringing  them  into  the  Orthodox  fold.  When  schools  were  author- 
ized among  them,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Russian  language 
should  be  taught  Undoubtedly,  a  knowledge  of  Russian  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Armenians,  yet  after  seventy-five  years,  it  is 
estimated  that  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  them  read  or  speak 
Russian.  Bringing  the  Armenians  to  accept  the  Crncco- Russian 
faith  vaa  regarded  as  hopeful,  because  the  Georgians  had  been  so 
easily  converted.  Tlierc  was  organized  in  the  Caucasus  a  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Orthodoxy,"  which  receives  funds  from 
the  QoTemmcnt,  but  its  conciliatory  advances  have  not  met  with 
any  marked  success.  Russian  efforts  have  rather  been  of  a  re- 
pressive nature.  Thoy  have  striven  to  strangle  .\rnienian  national 
aspirations  and  check  their  national  development  Regarding 
the  Church  as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  race,  they  have  sought 
to  curtail  its  privileges,  abridge  its  ancient  prerogativts,  and  bring 
it  into  submission,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  organic  union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Armeuians  were  alert  and  active,  not 
only  to  resist  tltese  endeavors,  but  to  work  out  an  ideal  of  a 
greater  future  for  themselves.  The  national  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  the  founding  of  schools,  libraries,  theatres,  newspapers, 
■nd  philiinthropic  and  publication  societies.  These  in  turn  have 
helped  to  develop  the  nntional  spirit.  The  watchword  of  the 
movement  has  been,  "  Our  Race."  It  has  developed  a  patriotism 
which  is  intense,  fervid,  overpowering.  It  has  aimed  at  the  prea- 
ervation  of  their  language  and  the  development  of  a  new  na- 
tional literature,  and  at  keeping  the  race  free  from  admixture 
with  Georgians  and  Russians.    Many  families  who  liad  forgotten 
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their  mother-tocgue  and  who  used  Turkish,  Persian,  KiirdUh  or 
Georgi&n  have  leerned  to  speak  and  write  the  modem  AnneniaD. 
The  new  spirit  aajra,  "  F^et  that  womaji  be  coniidered  a  traitor  who 
talka  any  other  Un|fuu£e  than  the  Armeuiaa  to  her  children." 
It  haa  created  for  iteetf  and  fans  its  firen  with  national  songs,  em- 
bodying the  ardent  longing*  of  the  race  and  hatred  of  its  eoemiee. 
Jt  has  voiced  itseli  in  romanccii,  newspapers,  and  in  every  aasem- 
bly  of  the  people  where  the  police  permit.  It  ha*  revived  the 
fitndy  of  national  history,  dwelling  on  the  days  of  glory  of  the 
ancient  kings,  ftetting  apart  dayp,  ench  as  the  birthday  of  Vartan, 
to  commemorate  their  deeds  nnd  to  cshort  to  emalation  of  their 

I'heroigm.  It  has  called  the  dnuna  to  its  aid,  and  presented  these 
heroes  moving  on  the  etage  before  an  applauding  people.  It  has 
seat  it«  ymiths  to  Switxerland  and  Germany,  to  retum  imbued 
with  ideas  of  liberty  and  progress,  reaily  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation.  It  has  formed  secret  societies  to  cultivate  patriotism, 
ond  to  plan  for  future  action — revolutionary,  if  need  be.  It 
nimed  at  nothing  less  than  political  independence — a  reuniting 
of  the  Armenian  provinces,  now  under  Turkey  and  Ilu<it4i9,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  antonomous  Armenia  similar  to  Bulgaria. 
When  the  Armenians  were  massacred  in  Turkey,  patriotism  in 
the  Caucasus  reached  a  white  heat.  It  broke  through  even  its 
former  partial  reetraint.  Then  the  Russian  Government  aitaumed 
«  sterner  altitude  toward  all  Armenian  agitation.  It  prevented 
.^nneuians  from  expressing  Uieir  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in 
Turkey  or  helping  them  financially  in  their  distress.  Even  the 
reception  of  the  50,000  refugcea  was  qualified  with  sneh  eondi- 
tiona  that  thej  petitioned  to  Iw  returned  to  Turkey.  After  the 
muaacres,  Bussia  b^an  a  series  of  repret<sivc  measures  against 

llier  own  Armenian  subjecta.    The«e  have  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession  and  with  increaaing  aererity. 

III.  Let  us  review  the  measures*  whereby  ihe  Kuaaian  Govem- 
ment  is  restraining  Armenian  development. 

First,  the  school  question  should  receive  attention.  By  the  de- 
cree of  1636,  the  right  to  establish  schools  was  granted  to  the 
Armenians.  These  achools  were  io  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Bishope  and  the  Synod  of  Etohmiadzin,  whoae  actioos  and 

*  ThMt  iir<  dcMTibcd  fn  detail  by  no  anonjmotu  St.  Petanburg  cor- 
rapoodent  of  a  Qtntvm  Armeciiaii  jouruJ  in  letUra  which  have  been 
poUlilKd  in  ArmenUui,  under  the  title  "  CaocuIaq  VerlcfTt"  or  "  Can* 
T^hn  WooDda,"  to  wbich  TOlnnie  I  am  indebted. 
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rolea  must  be  sabmitted  to  the  Minutar  <i  the  luterior.  Under 
this  authorization,  a  Bjfitem  of  KchooU  gradually  grew  up  in 
Tranacaocaaii.  About  1870,  the  deaira  for  education  greatly 
increaaed.  StreDUous  exertions  wen  made  to  brlog  culture  and 
enlighteumeut  to  llie  {>e<j])le.  In  lHA'i  an  Armenian  Educational 
Convention  was  held  in  Tiflis  witli  groat  enthusiaatn.  It  ahoved 
that  oonaiderable  progreas  had  been  made.  FiTe  hundred  parish 
w^ools  were  in  operation  witii  900  teacfacrB  and  30,000  pupila. 
Moat  of  these  were  elementary  echoola,  with  the  addition  of 
eerera]  classes  of  a  Secondary  or  High  School  grade.  Tbteae 
schools  were  supported  partly  by  Church  eudowmeuis,  partly  by 
tuitions,  but  largely  by  tiio  donations  and  endowments  of  wealthy 
Armenians.  It  became  quite  a  custom  for  Armenians  to  l>equeath 
a  portion  of  their  property  to  tie  schools.  Some  8clux>lfl  have  also 
a  theatre  attached,  whoee  income  helps  to  support  the  achool. 

In  addition  to  the  parish  schools,  eeminariee  were  founded  for 
the  training  of  priests,  "to  prepare  spiritual  pastors  for  Russia 
and  especially  to  foreign  countries/'  i.  e.,  Armenians  in  Toricey 
and  Persia.  General  Paschicntch  and  Baron  Kosen  favored  these 
foundations.  One  was  planned  for  e»ch  of  the  six  dioceses.  The 
Nersesian  Seminary  was  founded  at  Tiflis  in  1834,  one  at  Erivan  in 
1837,  and  others  at  Shueha  and  Btduniadzin,  but  permissioa  was 
refused  for  the  cstublishment  of  one  at  Baku.  The  Nersesian 
Seminary  is  poorly  housed,  and  repeated  applieatious  for  a  bnild- 
ing-pennit  have  been  refused.  The  seminary  at  Etchmiadzin  t« 
the  only  one  tliat  has  specially  tried  to  fulfil  its  theological 
(^ject  It  has  substantial  buildings  and  is  in  the  midst  of  classic 
surroundings.  The  ancient  churches  and  monasteries  recall  the 
history  and  exemplify  the  architecture  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
race.  The-  old  refectory  of  the  monks,  with  its  stone  tables, 
fomiahefl  a  striking  contrast  to  the  printing  esttiblishment  with 
its  modern  presses.  An  artificial  lalie  and  fine  old  trees  add  beauty 
to  the  campus,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  high 
walls  and  rastle-like  g:itoB  of  tlie  inclosures. 

Languages,  matliematics,  literature,  philosophy  and  theology 
are  taught,  but  physical  sciences  are  prohibited.  Much  of  the 
instmctioa  is  elementary. 

BotK  the  parish  schools  and  the  seminaries  have  a  strong 
nationalistic  spirit,  inculcating  a  love  for  Armenia,  its  history 
and  its  Church  and  political  aspirations  and  hopes  dearly  incon- 
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it  with  Ruf^in's  plana.  It  nerd  create  no  gurprisa  that  BuBsia 
pat  her  iron  h«I  up«n  them.  The  first  w^'cre  stroke  fell  in  18A4. 
A  decree  provided  that  the  Rowian  language  should  be  the  medium 
of  inHtrnction  in  the  BohooU.  Armeuion  langnage  and  religion 
coold  be  taught  as  ^b^idiary  Ftndiea.  No  classes  above  a  common- 
0chool  grade  could  be  coutinued.  The  teachere  must  obtain 
certificates  from  the  Russian  QovernmeDt  by  pnf»ing  an  examina- 
tion through  the  raedinm  of  RuspiaTi.  The  supreme  control  of  all 
the  Bchools  must  be  under  the  Minister  of  Education.  Lynch  says 
of  this  nkaat^,  "It  may  bo  branded  as  an  infamons  docmnent." 
But  the  Ru.*!sinnB  would  reply  Ihfit  they  had  established  schools 
which  were  neglected.  For  instance,  at  Alexandropol  the  Rus- 
sian schools  bad  140  pupils  and  the  Armenian  schools  1300. 
There  were  hut  1S9  Armenian  pupils  in  the  Russian  Gymnasium 
at  Erivan,  supported  at  a  coat  of  $35,000  annually,  while  the 
Armenian  seminary  had  360  pupils.  In  the  Armenian  schools 
Russian  wbr  slighied.  Tlie  Ruwiaiifi  regarded  the  t*?aching  in 
the  Armenian  schools  as  '*'  peparatist,"  not  to  say  treaRonahle. 

The  Synod  of  Ktchmiadzin  refused  its  conKnt  to  this  decree, 
pleading  that  the  question  should  be  poetponcd  until  a  New  Ca- 
tholtcoR  was  chowD.  The  Government  took  summary  action.  The 
pt^ice  dismissed  tlie  pupils  and  closed  the  bmlding?.  When  Mar- 
gar  wae  cho«<«Ti  Catholicos, — a  rreature  nf  the  Russian  Adminis- 
iration. — the  favor  of  a  rccpite  was  granted  him.  The  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  ukase  was  put  off  for  six  years.  Until  that 
time,  the  requirement  of  a  good  knowledge  of  Rnseian  on  the 
part  of  the  teachcra  was  suspended.  But  the  higher  grades  re- 
mained closed,  and  the  schoola  contianed  under  police  super- 
riaion.  The  result  was  a  ffreat  diminution  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  in  the  attendance,  so  that  in  188!>  there  remained 
123  schools,  with  482  teaohers  and  11,000  pupils.  Subsefiuently, 
others  were  reopened. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  grace.  Catholicos  Margar 
died  and  Kremian  Haireg  succeeded  in  lSt>3.  Then  Prince 
Golitzin  and  Tanuski.  the  Director  of  Schools,  showed  no  mercy. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  whoole  were  again  clopod.  only  thirty 
remaining  open.  The  Russian  Government  said  it  was  conrinoed 
that  the  schools  were  "  nwts  of  nationalistic  propaganda."  The 
Armenians  rais^  a  bitter  wail,  appealing  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Barope,  especially  of  England.     But  this  only  resulted  in 
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greater  pestrictions.  It  was  determined  to  enforce  the  decree 
strictly.  The  pari&h  schoold  should  only  be  allowed  under  Gor- 
pmment  numagement.  Baseian  mnst  be  ttie  language  of  the 
school ;  teachers  must  have  ihc  Russian  certificate ;  gradnatee  of 
the  fieminaries  could  not  be  teachers  in  the  parish  schools. 
They  were  also  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  other  high  uhool 
graduatciB  of  scn'ing  for  two  years  in  the  army,  instead  of  five. 

In  order  to  obtain  complete  control  of  the  schoob,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  the  Government  of  ns  much  as  possible  of  ex- 
pense connected  with  them,  a  doeree  was  issued  taking  over  all  the 
school  properties  and  endowments.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out serious  opposition.  But  in  their  zeal,  the  Government  offkera 
Reized  much  property  that  pertained  to  the  Church  exclusively. 
The  clergy  brought  suit  to  recover  tbe«  properties.  These  suite 
continued  in  court  for  Eome  time.  Meanwhile,  moat  of  the 
pariah  sehooLt  failed  to  comply  wiUi  the  conditions  and  were 
permanently  oIomhI-  Those  which  were  opened  were  so  changed  in 
character  as  to  be  no  longer  Armenian  schools. 

Secondly,  let  us  notice  the  suspension  of  the  various  societies. 
In  1894,  there  were  in  Baku  "The  Armenian  Philanthropic 
Society,"  founded  in  1863,  and  in  Tiflis  "Tlie  Amicniftn  Publica- 
tion Society,"  "The  Armenian  Women'?  Benevolent  Socie^,"  and 
"The  Armenian  Benevolent  Society  of  tlie  Caucasus,"  the  laat 
named  having  eighteen  branches  in  such  cities  as  Erivan,  Batumi 
Alexandropol,  Shusha,  ?Cakhcjevan,  etc.  All  of  these  had  been 
founded  by  Government  permission.  Their  object  was  to  aid  the 
poor,  to  open  schools  and  libraries,  to  famish  scholarships  and 
publish  books  for  the  Annenian.s. 

In  1898,  Prince  Galitzin  made  an  adverse  report  on  these 
Eociefciee  to  the  Czar,  in  which  he  said:  '•  The  philanthropic  sode* 
ties  give  more  attention  to  politics  than  to  philanthropy.  They 
have  branches  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Caucasus.  Pupils 
who  are  aided  are  most  frequently  sent  to  foreign  countries  for 
education — a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
Bussian  Government  -  .  -  These  societies  are  not  worthy  of 
confidence  and  T  propose  to  the  Cuar  that  they  be  closed."  The 
order  was  given  (18Sf»)  for  their  closing,  excepting  the  Publication 
Society.  Afterwards  permission  was  given  to  open  two  philan- 
Qm^ic  societies  in  Tiflia  and  one  in  Baku,  but  the  branches 
remained  closed.    These  newly  authorized  mcieties  w^re  fm-bidden 
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fo  open  fichoola  or  libraries,  or  to  aui^t  pupUs  or  aathon. 
could  oontinue  to  feed  the  poor. 

Not  only  were  the  Bocieties  prohibited  from  establuihing  U- 
braries,  but  for  an  individual  or  committee  to  establish  one  under 
ArmeniaD  control  is  beset  with  so  iminy  dlfficnlties,  reetrictiooB 
and  inspections^  and  reqaires  £0  many  petitions^  that  many  con- 
siderable places  in  the  Cnucm^us  rcmaiu  vritlinut  circulating 
libraries.  Ponoission  via»  refused  for  librariea  in  Erivan  and 
Alexandropol  and  in  many  other  places.  PnbUc  libraries  vcre 
closed  in  Shuf^ha,  Nakhcjevan,  Okhalt^kha  and  other  cities. 

In  former  days  pi^rmiAsion  was  given  for  the  publication  of 
Armenian  newKpaper^.  As  early  aa  1896,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  necesaity  of  Armenian  or  Georfpan  newspapers.  It  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  in  the  Ruasian  lan- 
guage, and  that  no  new  Armenian  papers  should  be  eatabliahed. 
There  remained  two  dailie*  and  four  monthlies.  Of  the  latter,  one, 
"  The  Ararat,"  is  theological,  one  is  a  fashion  paper  and  one  ia  for 
children.  During  this  year  the  two  dailies  and  "  The  Ararat "  are 
under  suspenHinn. 

Finally,  in  1900,  the  Publication  Society  was  closed.  Ita  found- 
ing had  been  approved  by  Grand-Duke  Michael.  In  twenty-one 
years  it  had  published  only  18?  books,  many  of  them  small;  all  of 
them  liad  passed  inspection  by  the  censor,  and  many  of  them  were 
tranalationa  of  works  already  in  Bnsftian.  Bnt  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Armenian  language  is  not  approved;  therefore,  this 
society  must  doee.  Other  booke,  too,  like  the  novels  of  the  cele- 
brated RafTee,  were  turned  down  by  the  cenaor  when  permission 
for  a  new  edition  was  de?ired.  School  books  in  Ararat- Armenian 
are  being  printed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  there  is  little  further 
demand  for  them.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  the  oath  in  the  Ar- 
menian language  in  the  Courts.  Will  Russia  be  able  to  kill  their 
language  which  has  revived  and  shown  such  fine  development 
within  the  last  half-century? 

While  theae  meaaures  were  being  formulated  and  carried  out 
ihe  Coorta  were  hearing  the  appeals  of  the  Armenian  clergy 
against  the  seizing  of  the  Church  properties  under  the  order  for 
taking  over  the  school  properties.  In  May,  1902,  a  decision  was 
reodoed  sustaining  the  appeals,  and  ordering  the  properties  and 
endowments  to  be  returned  to  the  Church.  This  was  cause  of  re- 
joicing among  the  Armenians. 
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Their  rejeieiag  was  of  shert  duration,  for  even  then  ■  decree 
was  prG|MriBg:,  which  would  overwhelm  them.  Prince  Galitisin 
had  been  adfocating  for  Rome  time  the  aeizing  of  the  Armenian 
Church  propcrdes.  A  Klinisterial  document  has  been  published 
which  narrates  that,  "  in  1808,  Prince  Galitzin  raised  the  qucs- 
tioii  of  taking  possession  of  the  properties  and  capital  of  the 
Church.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Xfinisters  of  Finance  and  Agri- 
calture  as  likely  to  lead  to  disturbances,  but  Prince  Galitzin  was 
delegated  to  find  a  wuy  to  curb  the  special  political  activities  of 
the  Armenian  clergj-."'  Prince  Qalitzin  in  1902  renewed  his 
previous  recommendation.  He  was  seconded  t>y  Pobiedonoeteefl, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  Czar*s  cabinet  is  said 
to  have  disapproved  tlie  scheme  again,  but  the  Czar  was  not 
willing  to  refuse  Prince  Galitztn  and  gave  his  conwnt  Hence 
was  issued  the  ukase  of  June  18th,  (0.  S.),  1903,  whereby  the 
Government  decreed  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  propertieti  and 
endowments  of  the  Armenian  Church,  as  has  been  descrihed. 

This  ukafte  had  a  deep  and  rousing  effect  on  the  Armenian 
people.  The  National  Church  is  the  darling  of  the  Armenian 
heart,  not  simply, — perhnpg  not  chiefly — for  the  sake  ot  religion, 
but  as  the  centre  of  (he  race,  the  w>le  relic  of  former  nataonal 
greatnewi;  and  the  people,  whether  believers  or  sceptics,  secularists 
or  libertines,  cling  to  it  with  ardent  love.  The  apple  of  their  eye 
was  touched  with  a  hot  iron,  and  they  cried  out  with  a  great  and 
bitter  cry.  Tlie  common  people  were  moved  from  inaction  aa  no 
question  of  schools  or  societiep  could  move  them.  5fen  of  age  and 
calture,  too,  spoke  of  it  with  trembling  voices  and  teir»— men 
who  never  take  the  communion  from  a  priest,  but  who  feel 
that  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  nation's  life  is  being  violated.  A 
universal  protest  arose  from  all  sidee.  Cities  and  villages  began 
to  pour  in  delegations  to  Etchmiadzin  to  demand  of  the  Catholicos 
and  Synod  that  they  refuse  tJieir  consent  to  the  decree.  From  far 
and  near  the  voice  of  opposition  was  heard.  The  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  telegraphed  his  protest  in  the  name  of  the  three 
millions  of  Armenians  living  in  Turkey.  The  Bishojw  of  Pcraia 
added  their  emphatic  "  No."  In  far-off  Amen'oa,  Bishop  Sarnjian 
headed  a  delegation  from  New  England  to  Waahingtou  to  make 
their  appeal  to  the  Kustiian  Ambassador  and  to  the  President  In 
the  name  of  the  L*rd  and  Saviour  to  whom  the  chnrches  had  been 
dediatvd;  in  the  navie  of  their  martvr-anreftor*  who  liad  left 
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them  this  inheritance  waled  in  blood,  and  who  had  endowed  the 
chiLrcliea  and  nionnBt(^rie« ;  in  the  name  of  living  donors,  who 
raida  outitide  of  the  Kussian  Empire,  but  look  to  Etchmiadzin 
as  (h«ir  sanfitaary ;  in  the  name  of  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  whoee  decree" 
had  eatabliahMi  the  right  of  the  Gregorian  Church  to  ownership  of 
ita  property  and  of  the  Synod  to  cootrol  of  the  same;  by  the  right 
of  poaaceaion  and  administration  through  more  than  a  millennium, 
—a  poespesion  which  even  Mongol  and  Beljnk,  Persian  and  Turk 
luul  not  n^fused  to  r^pcct;  by  natural  right  and  by  ciril  right, 
they  protested  against  the  seizure  as  a  u«nrpation. 

Trae,  the  official  bulletin  hae  declared  that  the  Government 
intends  to  take  better  care  of  the  charches  and  priests  and  to 
secure  them  a  more  certain  and  larger  income,  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  mer  its  special  poseesaions  will  be  preserved,  tliat 
after  the  churches  and  schools  are  cared  for,  the  remainder  will 
constitute  a  capital  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  to  secure 
its  r^^ar  and  future  dcTelopment,  and  that  the  parishes  will  be 
&ided  and  the  properties  secured  from  embezzlement  But  the 
Araaemana  believo  tliotw  to  be  idle  words,  diplomatic  phrases. 
They  feel  qnite  capable  of  administering  and  preserving  their  own 
MtatM.  They  wish  to  control  their  own.  churches.  Petitions 
begging  for  the  Czar's  mercy  and  a  revocation  of  the  edict  poured 
iato  St  Fetoreburg  from  Cathollcoe  and  Patriareh,  from  Btshopa 
in  BuBsift  and  abroad,  from  communities  far  and  near.  During 
the  intenal  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  Church  authori- 
ties to  signify  their  consent,  the  Catholicos  retired  to  Sivan 
Monastery.  On  July  2flth,  he  was  returning  by  Aleiandropol, 
and  Rpcnt  the  night  at  the  Bishop'?  houEc.  In  the  morning  the 
belU  were  tolled.  All  the  Armenians  cloecd  their  shops  and 
ftflsembled  around  his  lodging.  First  a  band  of  girls  next  of 
young  men,  presented  petitions  to  the  Catholiroa.  He  ejaculated, 
"  Pray  about  it,"  "  Be  patient."  They  replied  that  the  time  for 
prayer  was  past,  tho  time  for  action  had  come.  Later,  the 
Catholicos  entered  a  carriage  to  go  to  the  railway  depot  Suddenly 
jA  mob  of  10,000  men,  women  and  children,  weeping,  surrounded 
urn,  and  demanded  a  definite  promise  from  him  to  refuse  consent 
to  the  Czar's  edict.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  came  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  cmrrisge,  as  if  to  protect  the  Catholicoe.  The  crowd 
threw  the  Mayor  out  into  the  street  and  bore  the  carriage,  witlj 
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the  Catholicos^  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  Btation,  mingUiig  their 
checre  with  cnrecs.  At  the  station,  Bome  broke  the  vindovB  of  the 
CAra,  others  dishonored  the  Bishops  by  pulling  their  beards. 

On  Sunday,  August  3rd  (0.  S.),  a'ter  the  Bishop  of  Erivan 
had  finiBhed  mass,  a  crowd  of  some  Ihoosanda  seised  him,  forced 
him  into  a  carriage  and  directed  their  coarse  toward  Eichmiadiiii, 
fourteen  miles  distant.  En  Touie,  they  encountered  and  beat  the 
Chief  of  Police.  The  GoTemor  escaped  from  their  hands  by 
flight  A  company  of  2S0  Cossacks  met  them  but  did  not  offer 
eifectiTe  reeiatuice.  At  Etchmiadzin,  Cossacks  guarded  the  Pal- 
ace Gate.  The  people  entered  through  the  Seminary  Gat6,  which 
the  stadents  opened  for  them.  Their  mission  was  sncceasfnli  and 
they  reoeired  from  the  Catholicos  a  solemn  promise  that  he  wonld 
not  yield  to  the  Czar's  demands.  Encouraged  by  his  people,  be 
gave  a  decretal  to  this  effect  to  the  Synod,  which,  contrary  to  the 
pTot«ctB  of  the  Ruspian  Procurator,  Gencheli,  took  the  same  deter- 
mined stand.  Whea  officers  came  to  take  oTer  the  properties  they 
refused  them  admittance.  On  August  6th  a  telegram  came  from 
Minister  Plehve  urging  immediate  obedience  and  saying,  "  Everj 
day  of  disobedience  to  the  will  of  the  King  will  bring  heaxy  conse- 
quences." The  Catholicos  replied,  pleading  that  the  Emperor 
grant  delay  and  an  opportunity  to  explain.  The  Hinister  tele- 
graphed, "  The  Emperor  refuses  your  request  for  delay,"  and 
warned  him  of  the  consequences.  On  August  34th,  came  the  fes- 
tival of  the  bleeeittg  of  the  Meron — the  holy  oil  which  is  made  of 
flowers  and  is  snppoeed  to  boil  of  itself.  The  blessing  of  it  is  usually 
the  occasion  of  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  ceremony  was 
placed  at  an  early  hour  to  avoid  disturbance,  but  3,000  people 
quickly  assembled.  Some  400  women  with  shouts  and  son^  pre- 
sented ihemeelTes  before  the  Catholicos,  protesting  that  the  Chnrdi 
property  should  not  be  surrendered.  The  Catholicoe  and  the 
women  wept  together,  and  he  assured  them  that  he  would  never  j 
voluntarily  surrender  the  properties.  H 

On  September  5th,  the  official  delegation,  consisting  of  the  ' 
Vice-Govemor,  the  Procurator  and  others,  came  and  demanded 
the  delivery  of  the  properties.  The  Catholicos  refnaed,  saying 
somewhat  as  follows:  "  I  have  sworn  to  the  Csar  of  Bnssia  to  be 
faitliful  to  him,  and  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  fulfil  his  oom- 
manda.  Tf  neceesary,  I  am  ready  to  take  the  cross  in  my  hand 
aad  lead  my  people  sgainst  the  Czar's  enemies,  to  prove  with  our 
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blood  tfaii  we  ire  his  humble  sabjecte.  But^  at  the  same  time, 
X  gave  oath  to  my  own  race — the  four  millioi)  AnncniaDB, — ^to  be 
f&ithfol  to  it,  and  to  uphold  its  ancient  righte.  The  AnncDiin 
race  with  a  million  eignatnres  has  appealed  to  me  to  mediate  and 
procure  the  Ciar's  mercy.  I  haTe  appealed  and  await  liis  favor." 
The  dele^ti<m  insisted  that  they  mast  carry  out  the  Czar's  com- 
xoand,  and  that  the  Catholicoe  ahouM  agn  the  transfer.  He  re- 
plied: "I  have  a  life,  take  that  if  you  will.  The  rest  ie  my 
peopVa.  I  can  give  away  nothing  of  it.  T  cannot  sign  the 
papers."  They  demanded  the  keys  of  the  treasury  and,  being  re- 
fused, they  sealed  it  During  this  interview,  the  whole  town  was 
in  moomisg.  Storea,  shops  and  even  the  honsea  were  closed. 
Not  an  Armenian  appeared  in  the  streets.  A  raiment  of  soldiers, 
200  CoflsaokB  and  a  lattery  of  90  gnn!i,  with  many  policemen  were 
in  readinesB.    Soldiers  surrounded  the  monastery. 

Some  days  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Erivan  arrived  with 
soldiers  and  police,  with  carpenters  and  hlacksmlthp.  Tliey  broke 
open  the  iron  doors  of  the  treasury.  SafcB  and  boxes  were  rifled, 
850,000  rubles  and  even  a  collection  of  ancient  coins  were  carried 
off.  All  the  monka  remained  in  their  rooms.  A  list  was  made  of 
the  properties  and  endowments,  and  they  were  formally  declared 
to  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Government 

In  ofher  places  the  transfer  was  also  carried  out  by  force.  In 
Elixabetpol,  on  Augut^t  29th  (0.  S.),  the  whole  Armenian  popula- 
tion, to  the  number  of  10,000,  gathered  at  the  upper  church  and 
marched  t^  the  lower  one,  where  the  Variabed,  Beneg,  lived,  to 
urge  him  to  refuse  consent  En  route,  the  police  met  them  and 
m^ed  them  to  disperse.  They  answered  with  stones  and  went  on. 
Aa  the  Vartnl)*^  did  not  at  first  appear,  they  shouted  and  threw 
stoDM  at  his  windows.  Finally,  he  appeared  and  said  that  nothing 
would  be  delivered  up  willingly.  The  Vice-Govemor  now  brought 
up  the  soldiers  and  thrice  commanded  the  crowd  to  disperse.  A 
youth  came  out  of  the  crowd  and  insulted  him,  saying.  "  We  don't 
want  to  change  our  religion  as  you  have  done."  The  Vice- 
GoT«niov  is  a  Jewish  convert  to  Orthodoxy.  He  instantly  shot 
the  yoQDg  man  dead,  and  eommandcd  the  troops  to  fire.  Thirty 
Annenians  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  besides  some  Bnssians. 
In  Tiflis  the  streets  were  full  of  soldiers.  Several  Armenians 
were  killed.  "Hio  properties  of  the  chnrehes  and  of  the  Nersesian 
■ebool  were  listed  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal  and  trustees.    In 
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Balm,  word  eprcad  that  the  Government  would  take  tlie  eharcbe* 
on  September  2nd.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  crowd  came  from 
Balnkhans,  a  neighboring  oil  town.  Many  of  them  were  armed 
They  filled  the  churches  and  streets.  Polioe  and  Coesocks  dft* 
mandod  their  disperBion.  They  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiery 
with  stones  and  rerolvera.  The  people  from  within  the  church 
and  the  eoldicni  without  rontinued  to  exchange  ahota  for  some 
hours.  Some  Rusaiana  and  eleven  Armenians  were  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded-  By  midnight  their  ammunition  waa  ex- 
hausted. Many  fled  and  one  hundred  were  imprisoned.  For  some 
days,  the  soldiers  encamped  around  the  church.  For  some  tinif 
Armenians  in  Baku  dressed  iu  mourning. 

In  Mudara,  near  Sookim,  the  doors  of  the  church  were  broken 
down  with  axea  and  the  property  listed.  In  the  country  diatricte, 
almost  without  exception,  there  were  refusals  and  popular  dem- 
onstrations. In  many  places,  masses  for  the  dead  were  said. 
Orators,  sometimes  women,  harangued  the  crovds.  The  police 
made  many  arrests. 

After  the  Govenunent  had  taken  formal  possession  of  the 
properties  aud  funds  of  the  Church  and  the  Armeniana  had  mads 
this  series  of  vigorous  but  ineffectual  protests  and  demonstrations, 
there  followed  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  The  Government 
maintains  an  unbending  attitude,  and  continues  to  make  many 
arrests.  The  prisons  are  full,  and  additional  houaea  are  being 
turned  into  prisons.  Some  eccleniastica  were  punished  with 
banishment,  including  at  least  one  Bishop,  and  also  two  priests  of 
Etchmiadzin. 

The  Armenians  have  taken  op  the  weapon  of  assassination,  or 
rather  a  class  of  terrorists,  who  are  among  them,  have  adopted 
this  weapon.  It  is  used  in  the  first  place  against  so-called  traiton. 
In  Etchmiadzin,  an  Armenian  who  signed  consent  to  the  Govern- 
ment edict  was  killed  in  the  street.  In  Qorkh,  Priest  Khachadur. 
who  opposed  the  protest  and  tore  up  the  paper  of  the  protesters, 
waa  found  dead  in  his  bed.  In  Tiflis,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  Priest  AJexan,  who  aided  with  the  Busstans.  In  Kars,  a  Gre^ 
priest,  Vasiloff, — who  converted  several  Armenian  villages  to  the 
RoBsian  Church — tauntingly  exclaimed:  "May  I  live  to  present 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Hasa,  according  to  the  Greek  rite,  in  the  Ar* 
menian  Church  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.**  He  was  shot  dead 
in  the  street 
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But  mufti  iienoua  o£  all  waa   the  attempt  made  on   Prince 

lifinn.  As  he  was  driving  through  the  atreets  of  Tiflis,  he  was 
rattacked  by  three  Armenians,  who  nude  desperftte  etforto  to 
ranrder  him.  Uis  assailants  were  tailed  an  the  spot,  bnt  the  Qov- 
emor-Qeneral  escaped  with  olight  wounds.  He  is  regarded  with 
deadly  hatred  by  the  Armeniana,  as  the  author  of  this  aeries  ot 
meafiuree  to  oppress  them.  The  Armenians  have  robbed  several 
HuMian  rhurchea  in  Tiflis,  and  one  of  them  who  made  no  effort 
to  escape  answered  at  his  trial;  "I  only  did  at  uight  what 
Mine  offioen  are  doing  by  daylight.**  As  a  means  of  securing 
the  apparent  oooaent  of  the  people  to  the  transfer  of  the 
properties,  erery  member  of  a  guild,  shopkeeper  or  merchant 
who  renewed  his  license  at  the  New  Year  was  presented  with,  the 
alternative  of  signing  his  consent  or  having  his  business  closed. 
To  restrict  agitation  an  order  waa  given  in  June,  1904^  that  no 
Armenians  from  Persia  or  Turkey  should  tw  allowed  to  enter  the 
Caucasus.    Their  paf«ports  were  refused  rift6. 

The  Government  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  new  Polojcnya  or 
CoDsUtution  for  the  Armenian  Church.  It  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Bnmor  says  that  the  office  of  Catholicos  will  be  aboli&hcd, 
that  in  lieu  of  one,  the  Czar  will  appoint  a  Metropolitan  who  slialt 
reside  in  St  Petersburg,  to  whidi  place  the  Synod  of  the  Armenian 
Church  ahall  be  tranaferred,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  St  Gregory 
will  remain  a  common  monastery;  that  the  Meron  or  sacred  oil 
will  hereafter  be  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  not  at  Etchmiad- 
zin;  that  the  Armenian  Church  will  be  brought  into  a  condition 
of  complete  subordination,  that  no  ordioation  of  d^con,  priest  or 
bishop  will  be  allowed  eicept  by  authorization  of  Ihe  Czar,  wbidi 
will  be  withheld  until  the  Chun!h  makes  submission. 

The  Catholicoe  and  the  institutions  at  Etchmiadzin  have  begun 
to  be  pressed  for  funds  since  the  revenues  have  been  cut  off  and 
Ihe  ptiilowmonts  seized.  Hence  the  Czar  has  sent  a  donation  of 
70,000  rubles  to  the  Catholicos.  The  latter,  fearing  Oreeks  even 
when  bearing  gifts,  has  declined  to  receive  it,  and  replied  that  his 
own  p«opI«  are  able  and  willing  to  support  him. 

S.  G.   WlLSOK. 


HENRY  JAMES:  AN  A1»PRECIATI0N. 


BY  JOaiPH  OONRAO. 


Thb  critical  facolt^  hesitates  before  the  magnitude  of  Kr. 
Hanrjr  Jaoaes'fi  work.  HIb  books  stand  on  my  shelves  iu  a  place 
vhoae  accessibility  proclaims  the  habit  oi  freqaent  oonununim. 
Bnt  not  all  his  books.  There  is  no  collected  edition  to  date,  sach 
as  some  of  "  our  masterB  "  have  been  proTided  with ;  no  neat  row 
of  voltUDes  in  bnckram  or  half-calf  patting  fortli  a  hasty  claim  to 
completeness,  and  eonrejing  to  my  mind  a  hint  of  finality,  of  a 
smrendcr  to  fate  of  that  field  in  whicli  all  these  rictoriee  hsre 
been  w<hl  Nothing  of  the  t^rt  has  been  done  for  Ur.  Hi 
Jameses  victories  in  England. 

In  a  world  such  as  onus,  so  painful  with  all  sorts  <d  wcndo^ 
one  would  not  exhanat  oneself  in  barren  marrelling  over  mere 
bindings,  had  not  the  fact,  or  rather  the  absence  of  the  matariil 
fact,  prominent  in  the  case  of  other  men  whose  writing  counts  (for 
good  or  cTil) — had  it  not  been,  I  say,  expresuTe  of  a  direct  tmtfa 
spiritual  and  iotellectnal ;  an  accident  of — I  suppose — publishing 
business  acquiring  a  symbolic  meaning  from  its  negatire  nature. 
Becanse,  emphatically,  in  the  body  of  bir.  Benrj  James's  work 
tliere  is  no  suggestion  of  finality,  nowhere  a  hint  of  surrender,  or 
eren  of  mere  probability  of  surrender,  to  hift  own  Tictorioofr 
acbierement  in  that  fidd  where  he  is  master.  Happily,  h&  will 
never  be  able  to  claim  completeness;  and,  were  be  to  conisM  io 
it  in  a  moment  of  self-ignomnce,  he  woold  not  be  beliered  by 
the  very  minds  for  whom  sndi  a  cocfossioii  naturally  would  be 
BMA&L  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  X(r.  Henry  James  beooming 
**  complete  **  otherwise  than  by  the  brutalibr  of  our  common  fate 
whose  finality  is  meaningless — in  the  sense  of  its  lo^o  being  of 
a  materia]  order,  the  lo^c  of  a  falling  stone. 

I  do  not  know  ioto  what  brand  of  ink  Mr.  Henry  Jame^  dips 
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his  pen ;  indeed,  1  heard  that  of  late  he  ha«  been  dictating ;  but  I 
ksoT  that  his  mind  ia  steeped  in  the  vatera  flowing  from  the 
fountain  of  intellectual  jonth.  The  thing — a  privilege — a  miracle 
— what  yon  will — is  not  quite  hidden  from  the  meanest  of  qb 
who  mn  aa  we  read.  To  those  who  hare  the  grace  to  Btay  their 
feet  it  ii  manifest.  After  some  twen^  years  of  attentive  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Henry  James's  work,  it  grows  into  absolute  con- 
viction, which,  all  personal  feeling  apart,  brings  a  sense  of  hap- 
piDSsa  into  one's  artistic  existence.  If  gratitude,  as  some  one 
defined  it,  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come,  it  becomes  very  easy 
to  be  grateful  to  the  author  of  '*  The  Ambassadors  *' — to  name 
the  latest  of  his  works.  The  favors  are  sure  to  come;  the 
spring  of  that  benevolence  will  never  dry  up.  The  stream  of  in- 
spiration runs  brimful  in  a  predetermined  dlrecUon,  onaflected  by 
the  periods  of  drought,  untroubled  in  its  clearness  by  the  storms 
of  the  land  of  letters,  without  languor  or  violence  in  its  force, 
never  running  back  upon  itself,  opening  new  visions  at  evet; 
turn  of  its  course  through  that  richly  inhabited  country  its  fer- 
tility has  created  for  our  delectation,  for  our  judgment,  for  our 
exploring.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  magic  spring. 

With  this  phrase  the  metaphor  of  the  perennial  spring,  of  the  in- 
extinguishable youth,  of  running  water,  as  applied  to  Ur.  Henry 
Jamea'i  inspiration,  may  be  dropped.  In  its  volume  and  force 
the  body  of  his  work  may  be  compared  rather  to  a  majestic  river. 
AH  creative  art  is  magic,  is  evocation  of  the  unseen  in  forms  per- 
suasive, enlightening,  familiar  and  surprising,  for  the  edification 
of  mankind,  pinned  down  by  the  conditions  of  its  existence  to  tlie 
earnest  consideration  of  the  most  insignificant  tides  of  reality. 

Action  in  its  essence,  the  creative  art  of  a  writer  of  fiction  may 
be  compared  to  rescue  work  carried  out  in  darkness  against  ctom 
gusts  of  wind  swaying  the  action  of  a  great  multitude.  It  is 
nscufr-work,  this  snatching  of  vanishing  phases  of  turbulence, 
diagnised  in  fair  words,  out  of  the  native  obscurity  into  a  light 
where  the  straggling  forms  may  be  seen,  seized  upon,  endowed 
with  the  only  poaitible  form  of  permanence  in  this  world  of  n*la- 
tive  values — the  permanence  of  memory.  And  the  multitude  feels 
it  obscurely  too;  since  the  demand  of  the  individual  to  the  artist 
is,  in  effect,  the  cry,  "  Take  me  out  of  myself  "I  meaning,  really, 
out  of  my  perishable  activity  into  the  light  of  imperishable  con- 
tdooBuu.    But  everything  is  relative,  and  the  light  of  conscioue- 
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ness  Ib  only  enduring,  merely  the  most  enduriug  of  tlie  thiogs  of 
tbiB  earth,  imperishable  only  as  agftin&t  the  short-lived  work  of  oar 
industrious  haade. 

^"hen  Uie  laft  aqueduct  shall  hare  crumbled  to  piece».  tho  last 
air-ship  fallen  to  die  ground,  the  last  blade  of  gnuw  shall  hare 
died  upon  a  dying  earth,  man,  indomitable  by  bis  training  in  his 
resistance  to  misery  and  pain,  shall  set  this  undiminished  light 
of  his  eyes  against  the  feeble  glow  of  the  sun.  The  artistic  faculty, 
of  which  each  of  us  has  a  minute  grain^  may  find  it«  voice  in  some 
individual  of  that  last  group,  gifted  with  a  power  of  expreesioo, 
and  courageous  enough  to  interpret  the  ultimate  experience  of 
mankind  in  terms  of  his  temperament,  in  terms  of  art  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  would  attempt  to  be^iile  the  last  mraaeute 
of  humanity  by  an  ingonioue  tala  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
— from  humanity.  I  doubt  the  heroism  of  the  hearera.  As  to  the 
heroism  of  the  artist,  no  doubt  is  necessary.  Tlicre  would  be  on 
his  part  no  heroism.  The  artist  in  bis  calling  of  interpreter 
creates  (the  clearest  form  of  demonstration)  because  he  must.  He 
is  so  much  of  a  voice  that  for  him  silence  is  like  de&th;  and  the 
postulate  was  that  there  Is  a  group  alirc,  clustered  on  his  thieehold 
to  watch  the  last  flicker  of  light  on  a  black  sky,  to  hear  the  last 
word  uttered  in  the  stilled  work&hop  of  the  earth.  It  is  safe  to 
aflirm  that,  if  anybody,  it  will  be  the  imaginative  man  who  would 
tw  moved  to  speak  on  the  eve  of  that  day  without  to-morrow — 
whether  in  austere  exhortation  or  in  a  phraae  of  sardonic  com- 
ment,  who  can  guess  ? 

For  my  own  part,  from  a  short  and  cnrsory  acqoaintiuioe  with 
my  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Uiat  the  last  utterance  will  formu- 
late, strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  to  us  now  utterly  incon- 
ceivable hope.  For  mankind  is  delightful  in  ita  pride,  its  assur- 
ance, and  its  indomitable  tenacity.  It  will  sleep  on  the  battle- 6 (.>1(1 
among  its  own  dead,  in  the  manner  of  an  army  having  won  a  bar- 
ren victory.  It  will  not  know  when  it  is  l>eaten.  And,  perhaps,  it 
is  right  in  tliat  quality.  The  victories  are  not,  perhaps,  so  barren 
as  it  may  appi-ar  from  a  purely  strategical,  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Hairy  James  seems  to  hold  that  belief.  Nobody  has 
rendered  better,  perhaps,  the  tenacity  of  temper,  or  known  how  to 
drape  the  robe  of  spiritual  honor  about  the  drooping  form  of  a 
victor  in  a  barren  strife.  And  the  honor  is  always  well  woo: 
for  the  struggles  Mr.  Henry  James  chronicles  vrilh  such  subtle 
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«nd  direct  insight  are,  though  only  porsonjil  conteete,  desperate  in 
their  ailencc,  none  the  leea  heroic  (in  tho  modem  senae)  for  the 
abMBioe  of  shouted  vatchworde,  clash  of  arms  and  sound  of 
tminpeta.  Those  are  adTcntnres  in  which  only  choice  souls  are 
ever  inrolTed.  And  Mr.  Henry  Jemes  recorde  them  with  a  fear- 
less and  inaistent  fidelity  to  the  piripeliM  of  the  contest,  and  the 
feelinga  of  the  combatanta. 

The  fiercest  excitements  of  a  romance  "  de  cape  et  (tipie,"  the 
romance  of  yard-arm  and  boarding-piJse  6o  dear  to  youth,  whose 
knowledge  of  aotitm  (as  of  other  thii^)  is  imperfect  and  limited, 
are  matched,  for  the  quickening  of  our  matnrer  yeara,  by  the  taaka 
set,  by  the  difTicalties  presented,  to  Ur.  Henry  James's  men's  and 
women's  sense  of  troth,  of  necessity — before  all,  of  conduct  His 
mankind  is  delightful.  It  is  delightful  in  its  tenacity;  it  refuses 
TO  own  itself  beaten ;  it  will  sleep  on  the  battle-field.  These  war- 
like images  come  by  themselves  under  the  pen ;  since,  from  the 
duality  of  man's  nature  and  the  competition  of  individuals,  the 
life-bistot7  of  the  earth  must  in  the  last  instance  be  a  history 
of  a  really  very  relentless  warfare.  Neither  his  fellows,  nor  his 
gods,  nor  his  passions  will  leave  a  man  alone.  In  rirtue  of  these 
allies  and  enemies,  he  holds  his  precarious  dominion,  he  posseaaes 
his  fleeting  significance;  and  it  is  this  relation,  in  all  its  mani- 
festations, great  and  little,  superficial  or  profound,  and  this  rela- 
tion alone,  that  is  commented  upon,  interpreted,  demonstrated  by 
the  art  of  the  novelist  in  the  only  possible  way  in  which  t)ie  task 
can  be  performed:  by  the  independent  creation  of  circumstance 
and  character,  achieved  against  all  the  difficulties  of  expression* 
in  an  imaginative  effort  finding  its  inspiration  from  the  reality  of 
forms  and  sensations.  That  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  given  up,  is  the  truth  engraved  in  the  innermost 
leoesees  of  the  fair  temple  built  for  our  edification  by  the  masters 
ti  flotioo.  7'here  is  do  other  secret  behind  (he  curtain.  All  ad- 
TCotnn^  all  love,  every  success  is  resumed  in  the  supreme  energy 
of  an  act  of  renunciation.  It  is  the  uttermost  limit  of  our  power; 
it  is  the  most  potent  and  effective  force  at  our  disposal,  on  which 
test  the  labors  of  a  solitary  man  in  his  stndy,  the  rock  on  which 
have  been  built  commonwealths  whoso  might  casts  a  dwarfing 
shadow  upon  two  oceans.  Ijke  a  natural  force  whir:h  is  obscured 
as  mnch  as  illustrated  by  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  the 
power  of  renuneistion  is  obscured  by  the  mass  of  weakneeses^ 
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vacUIatiodB,  aecondary  motived  and  false  steps  and  compromiaea 
wtiich  make  up  the  sum  of  our  actiTity.  But  no  man  or  woman 
worth/  of  the  name  can  pretend  to  anything  more,  to  anything 
greater.  And  Mr.  Henry  James's  men  and  women  are  worthy  of 
the  name,  within  the  limits  his  art,  so  clear,  eo  sure  of  itaelf,  has 
drawn  round  tJieir  actirities.  He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  for 
them  Titanic  proportions.  The  earth  itself  has  grown  smaller  in 
the  course  of  agee.  But  in  every  sphere  of  human  perplexities  and 
emotions  there  are  more  greatnesses  than  one — not  counting  here 
the  greatness  of  the  artist  himself.  Wlierever  he  stands,  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  things,  a  man  baa  to  sacrifice  liis  gods 
to  his  passions  or  his  passions  to  his  gods.  That  is  the  problem, 
great  enough,  in  all  truth,  if  approached  in  the  spirit  of  sinceri^ 
and  knowledge. 

In  one  of  his  critical  studies,  published  some  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Henry  Jamea  claims  for  the  novelist  the  standing  of  the  bil-' 
torian  as  the  only  adequate  one,  as  for  himself  and  before  his 
audience.  1  think  that  the  claim  cannot  be  contested,  and  that  the 
position  is  unassailable.  Fiction  is  history,  human  history,  or  it 
is  nothing.  But  it  is  alra  more  than  that;  it  stands  on  firmer 
ground,  being  based  on  the  reality  of  forms  and  the  observatioa  of 
social  phenomena,  whereas  history  is  based  on  documents  and  the 
reading  of  print  and  handwriting — on  second-hand  impressioD. 
Thus  fiction  is  nearer  truth.  But  let  that  pass.  A  historian  may 
be  an  artist  too,  and  a  novelist  is  a  bistorisn,  the  preserver,  the 
keeper,  the  expounder,  of  human  experience.  As  is  meet  for  a 
man  of  his  descent  and  tradition,  &tr.  Heniy  Jamea  ia  the  his- 
torian of  fine  consciences. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  general  statement;  but  I  don't  think  ita^ 
troth  will  be  or  can  be  questioned.  Its  fault  is  that  it  leaves 
much  out;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Henry  Jamee  ia  much  too  considerable' 
to  be  put  into  the  uutiihell  of  a  phrase.  The  fact  remains  that 
he  has  made  his  choice,  and  that  his  choice  is  justified  up  to  the 
hilt  by  the  success  of  his  art  He  has  taken  for  himself  the 
greater  part.  The  range  of  a  fine  conscience  covers  more  good 
and  evil  than  the  range  of  a  conscience  which  may  be  called. 
roughly,  not  fine ;  o  conscience  less  troubled  by  the  nice  discrinmii- 
tion  of  shades  of  conduct  A  fine  conacience  is  more  ccmcemed 
with  essentials;  its  triumphs  are  more  perfect,  if  less  profitable 
in  a  wordly  sense.    There  is,  in  short,  more  truth  in  ita  working 
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for  a  hislorian  to  detect  and  to  show.  It,  is  b  thing  of  ioflnite  com- 
plication and  BUggefitioD.  None  of  these  escape  the  art  of  Mr. 
Henry  James.  Ue  has  mastered  the  country,  his  domain,  not  wild 
indeed^  but  full  of  romantic  gUmpeee,  of  deep  shadows  and  sunn; 
places.  There  are  no  aecrete  left  within  his  ran^  He  has  dis- 
eloMd  them  as  they  ahould  be  disclosed — that  is,  beautifully.  And^ 
indeed,  uglineee  has  but  little  place  in  this  vorld  of  his  creation. 
Yet  it  it  always  felt  in  the  truthfulness  of  hia  art;  it  is  there,  it 
iiUTonnds  the  scene,  it  presses  close  uptm  it  It  is  made  risible, 
tangible,  in  the  stm^les,  in  the  contacts  of  the  fine  consciences,  in 
their  perplexities,  in  the  sophism  of  their  mistakee.  For  a  fine 
conscience  ir  naturally  a  rirtuons  one.  What  is  natural  about  it  is 
just  its  fineness,  an  abiding  sense  of  the  intangible,  eTerpreaent, ' 
right  It  is  most  visible  in  their  ultimate  triumph,  in  their  emer- 
gence from  miracle,  through  an  energetic  act  of  renunciatios. 
Energetic,  not  violent:  the  distinction  is  wide,  enormous,  like  that 
between  substance  and  shadow. 

Through  it  all  Mr.  Henry  James  keeps  a  firm  hold  of  the  sub- 
stance^  of  what  is  worth  having,  of  what  is  worth  holding.  The 
contrary  opinion  has  been,  if  not  absolately  affirmed,  Ihcn  at  leaM 
implied,  with  &ome  frequency.  To  most  of  us,  living  willingly  in  a 
sort  of  intellectual  moonlight,  in  the  faintly  reflected  light  of 
truth,  tlie  shadows  so  firmly  renounced  by  A{r.  Henry  James's  men 
and  women  stand  out  endowed  with  extraordinary  value,  with  a 
value  so  extraordinary  that  their  rejection  offends,  by  its  uncalled- 
for  scrap  ulousness,  those  business-like  instincts  which  a  careful 
Providence  has  implanted  in  our  breasts.  And,  apart  from  that 
|u«t  cause  of  disconteni,  it  is  obvioxis  that  a  solution  by  rejection 
must  always  preeent  a  certain  apparent  lack  of  finality,  especially 
itartling  wheu  contrasted  with  the  usoal  methods  of  solution  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  by  crowned  love,  by  fortune,  by  a 
broken  leg  or  h  sudden  death.  Why  the  reading  public,  which,  as 
a  body,  has  never  laid  upon  a  story-teller  the  command  to  be  an 
artist,  should  demand  from  him  this  sham  of  Divine  Omnipotence 
is  ntlerly  inccmipreheusible.  But  so  it  is;  and  these  soluLioDs  an; 
If^timate,  inasmuch  as  they  satisfy  the  desire  for  finality,  for 
which  our  hearts  yearn  with  a  longing  greater  than  the  longing  for 
the  loaves  and  fifihes  of  this  eartli.  Perhaps  the  only  true  desire  of 
mankind,  coming  thus  to  light  in  its  hours  of  leisure,  is  to  be  set 
at  rent-     One  is  never  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Henry  James's  novels. 
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HiB  books  end  as  on  ^isode  in  life  ends.  You  remain  wiili  tiie 
sense  of  the  life  still  going  on;  and  even  the  sabtle  presence  of 
the  dead  is  felt  in  that  silence  that  comes  upon  the  aitistrcreatiui 
when  the  last  word  has  been  read.  It  is  eminently  satisfying,  bat 
it  is  not  final.  Mr.  Henry  James^  great  artist  and  faithful  his- 
torian, never  attempts  the  impossible. 

Joseph  Conrad. 


SHALL  TflE   FOURTEENTU    AMENDMENT   BE 
ENFORCED? 


BY   WXiAB  OAKDNEB  MUKPBT. 


T. 

To  the  niiiid  of  the  typical  citizen  of  the  North,  the  onforce- 
lamt  of  the  terms  of  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
AmoidmcDt  to  the  Confititution  would  represent  only  oa  obvious 
dement  in  an  /Vnierican  policy  of  fair-play. 

Interpreting  the  popular  understanding  of  ita  language,  it  is 
erident  that  the  Amendment  does  not  bestow  upon  the  negro  the 
right  to  rote.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  restriction  of  suffrage.  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  negro,  as  the  negro,  at  all.  It  permita  re- 
etriotion.  It  assamtft  that  tlie  Slates  of  the  Union  may,  at  tlieir 
pteunre,  deny  the  suffrage  to  men,  whether  vhite  or  black,  of  any 
description  or  class.  It  prorides,  however,  that,  when  suffrage  is 
arbitrarily  restricted,  representation  shall  be  restricted  alsa  It 
declares  iJiat  no  numW  of  tlie  male  populatimi  shall  be  "  counted 
out  **  by  the  State  in  making  up  the  body  of  ite  electorate  and  at 
the  flODte  time  '*  counted  in  "  by  the  State  in  secarmg  its  repre- 
■CDtitioD  in  Congre^  and  in  the  Electoml  College.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

"  Rpprr«ralBtivra  shnll  be  Bpportioned  amooK  tlm  screral  States  a^:- 
cording  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  tb«  whole  number  of  per- 
BOos  In  each  8t«te,  excluding  Indians  not  tASpd.  But  when  the  right  to 
vot«  at  any  oleetion  for  the  choice  of  electors  (or  President  and  Vioe- 
Pr««ident  of  the  Cnit«d  Statct,  Beprecentatlrea  in  CongrMa,  the  exe«atiTe 
and  judicial  offleera  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  li^alature  thereof, 
i*  denied  to  an^  of  the  nule  inbabitaDts  of  auch  State,  b«in((  twenty-one 
^eara  of  age,  and  cftlzcsia  of  the  United  State*,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
csnept  (or  pftrticip«tioQ  in  retielliott,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  reprt- 
MBtatkn  therein  ibsU  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  nmnbK 
of  soeh  male  citizena  tliall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  ettisena 
twrnty-ont  jtut  of  age  io  nch  State." 
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The  general  inteniton  of  such  a  provision  is  ofaTiong  enoaf 
The  black  man  was  but  the  imniPiiiate  occauon  of  its 
As  first  framed,  and  as  first  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Bcntatires,  it  had  specific  reference  to  bis  political  status.  Re- 
duction of  representation  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  any  suffrege 
restriction  baaed  npon  color.  Bot  as  the  debate  proceeded,  all 
direct  reference  to  color  was  omitted.  Rostriction  itself,  no 
matter  vhat  the  race  or  class  proscribed,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  the  penalty.  The  lav  might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  chiefly  af- 
fect the  Southern  States;  but  it  was  also  intended  to  affect,  in 
principle,  every  State  in  vhich  there  ohonld  be  any  denial  of  the 
ballot  to  any  class  or  fraction  of  the  voters.  A  State  ia  tbersfore 
free  under  this  Amendment  to  reserve  the  ballot  to  the  few— 
finally  to  exclude  any  element  of  the  voting  popnlation — bnt  if  it 
do  so  it  must  suffer,  proportionately,  a  lofw  of  congremional  and 
political  power. 

Such  an  adjustment  of  the  problem  of  suffrage  involves,  more- 
over, a  compact — an  equitable  distribution  of  influence — between 
individnalB  as  well  as  between  States.  If  Ohio  and  Massachaaetti 
exclude  any  specific  class  from  the  enffrage,  and  if  the  "  penalty  * 
of  exclusion  be  accepted  by  the  former  and  remitted  to  the  latter, 
then  every  voter  in  Jlaesflchusetta  haa  a  larger  representation,  in 
Congress,  has  a  lai^r  influence  in  the  electioD  of  the  Presidect^^ 
than  a  like  voter  in  Ohio.  If  a  Northern  State  and  a  Sont 
State  of  the  same  population  deny  the  suffrage  to  certain 
and  if  the  Northern  State,  becaaffi  of  that  denial,  loees  a  nam- 
ber  of  her  congressmen  and  the  Southern  State  loees  none,  then 
the  Southern  voter  has  a  larger  representatifm  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Electoral  College  than  the  voter  of  the  North.  Both  thftn 
cases  cited  are  hypothetical.  They  are  stated  solely  as  illngtra- 
tioDs,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  in 
North  or  South,  or  against  any  State  or  section  of  the  country, 
to  enforce  the  exact  terms  of  the  Amendment  The  lifetime  of  a 
whole  generation  has  passed  since  its  adoption.  Shall  its  terms 
be  enforced  to-day? 

The  argument  in  tlie  affirmative  may  make  effective  apj 
to  certain  apparent  inequalities.     Suffrage  restriction  seems 
have  eliminated  more  voters,  proportionately,  in  Maino 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  therefore  the  relative  power  of  Hainc  is 
haps  unfairly  great     Suffrage  restriction  haa  eliminated  move 
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Toten  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  the  Korthem,  and  the 
reUtivQ  congrcesional  representation  of  the  Sonth  is  probably 
therefore — nnder  the  popular  conception  of  the  Amendment— 
undnly  large.  Inasmuch  as  no  rigorous  application  of  its  pro- 
Tinoiu  haa  ever  been  Beriouslj  undertaken,  it  Is  altogether  lilxly 
that  its  centra]  intention  ia  unfulfilled,  and  that  there  is  not  to- 
day an  even  and  equitable  distribution  of  political  power  betweenj 
the  States  and  between  their  citizens.  Such  conditions  are  dis- 
tinctly in  conflict  with  one  of  the  cardinal  asBumptions  of  our 
government— the  aesomption  that,  so  far  as  law  can  determine, 
one  man's  suffrage  shall  weigh  as  much  and  shall  count  aa 
effectirely  as  another's. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  more  serious  still.  Tlie  argu- 
ment in  faror  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  Amendment  is  in 
reali^  an  argument  not  only  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
political  power,  but  also  for  the  vitality  of  the  Constitution.  A 
dead  limb  upon  the  tree  of  the  CousUtution  is  not  good  for  the 
tree.  U  this  section  of  the  Amendment  is  sufficiently  coherent 
to  be  enforceable,  and  if  it  is  still  so  far  valid  as  to  be  qterafXTe, 
ita  enforcement  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  decree  of  equity  be- 
tween citizens  and  as  a  policy  of  rehabilitation  to  the  law.  Public 
poU(7  demands  the  fuldlmeut  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
nnlese  it  can  be  clearly  shown — under  the  canons  of  a  public 
policy  broader  and  tmer  stiU — that  the  life  of  the  ConstitutioD 
is  necesearily  freer  and  larger  than  ita  letter. 

Clearly,  however,  such  an  argument  must  assume  all  the  bur- 
den of  debate.  The  mere  snf^;e«tion  of  the  contention  that,  at 
tiui  or  that  point  in  the  practical  application  of  a  constitutional 
histmment,  the  life  may  be  found  beyond  the  letter  is  to  accept, 
in  the  discussion,  the  most  serious  of  obligations.  And  yet  it 
n  pethapa  the  vague  instinctive  perception  of  this  truth,  upcm 
the  part  of  the  maascs  of  the  American  people,  which  has  held 
the  second  section  of  thia  Amendment  in  abeyance  for  a  genera- 
tion. Ita  application  and  enforcement,  particularly  agflinsl  the 
Southern  States,  bas  been  often  urged;  bnt  there  has  been  no 
fulfilment  of  the  policy.  Great  peoples  are  often  more  patient 
than  their  laws.  Delays  are  accepted,  not  in  contempt  of  their 
Coutitatlonus  bnt  in  order  that  the  normal  conditions  which 
CoAititntions  must  assume^  and  for  which  Constitutions  have  been 
ordaizted,  may  attain  their  being  and  their  efficacy.    In  oppoaing, 
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therefore,  the  CDforcement  of  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Amendm-^nt^  I  would  di&ciiss  the  question  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
the  broader  conadorationg  of  public  policy.  There  are  other 
ATgumcnts,  however,  which  mi^ht  find  elaboration. 

( I )  For  example,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  mare  enact- 
ment of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  has  abrogated  the  sccwid  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth.  Said  James  Q.  Blaine,  sorely  ao  luke< 
warm  interpxeter  of  Bepublican  policies : 

"  The  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendmcat  serloQtly  modifled  the  ti- 
ffct  and  pot«Dcy  of  the  second  wction  of  tho  Fourteenth.  .  .  .  The  prbn* 
objpct  [of  the  FourtwDth  Aiuaudmcnt]  won  to  oorreet  ths  wroo^  thki 
might  be  enacted  in  the  South,  and  the  correction  pn^Kned  wu  direct 
and  unmistalublc ;  vis.,  that  the  Nation  wouIC  exclude  the  oef^ro  froiti 
the  basiB  of  apportionmeat  wherever  the  State  should  exclude  him  trom 
the  right  of  suffra^. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  nation  by  aubeeqaeot  change  in  ita  Conititutian 
dadfljvd  that  the  State  shall  not  exclude  the  atjiro  from  the  rl|^t  of 
lofTrage,  it  neutralized  and  surrendered  the  contingent  right,  before  bald, 
to  exdude  hin  from  the  bAals  of  apportionment.  CongreaK  i«  thua  plainly 
deprived  by  the  Fitteoatb  Amendment  of  ontain  powere  OT«r  reprMenta- 
tion  in  the  South,  which  it  prerimialy  pomeaaed  undi>r  the  proriaioni  ol 
the  Fourtovntli.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Aioendraent,  if  a 
State  eliould  exclude  the  negro  from  satfrage,  the  next  step  would  be  for 
Congrms  to  exclude  the  nf^^ro  from  tlia  baiiis  of  a^pportiooment.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  it  m  State  abould  exclude  the 
ti4^o  from  suffrage,  the  next  atep  would  be  for  Ibe  Buprene  Court  to 
deelaro  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
The  essential  and  inestimable  value  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmsnt  atill 
remainn  in  the  three  other  nectlons,  and  preeminently  in  the  flrst  section."" 

(8)  At  the  South,  however,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  will 
Ira^  share  much  of  the  traditional  odium  which  ia  instinctively 
nmoclated  with  the  Fourteenth.  However  sonnd  the  Amend- 
inent<»  may  be  in  principle,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  as  Conststn- 
tional  enactments,  their  legality  and  their  consequent  authority 
should  be  open  to  quoetion  among  the  Tery  people  to  be  mo^ 
affected  by  them.  This  suspicion  may  be  partly  due  to  that  un- 
forgetting  bitterness  wMch,  among  certain  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  tlie  heritage  of  all  wara.  With  others  it  ia  due  to  no  bitter- 
nees  of  heart,  but  to  the  (wrious  conviction  that  the  organic  law 
of  the  Kepablio  should  always  be  established  through  republican 
iigenciee  and  only  under  republican  conditioae.    It  is  remembered 
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that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  etands  in  the  Constitution  only 
becauK  the  votes  of  such  States  as  Alabama  and  Georgia  were 
coonLed  in  11^  support  No  one  nov  needg  to  be  told  that  these 
votes  were  a  railitarf  rather  than  a  democratic  result  Every- 
body knows  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  Georgia 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  Aniendmenb,  and  it  ia  suffuncntlj 
obvious  that  the  vote  for  the  Amendment,  in  a  land  under  mili- 
tary occupation  and  Uirough  a  rv^gistration  conducted  by  the  army, 
rtrpreeented  pretty  much  everything  except  the  verdict  of  republic- 
an conditions.  Tlie  Amendment  represented  a  eerioua  attempt 
to  establish  more  securely  a  republican  form  of  government;  but 
goremments  are  not  made  truly  republican  by  military  power; 
and,  when  the  guarantees  of  freedom  are  established  under  the 
eonditiona  of  coercion,  coereion  rather  than  freedom  becomes  the 
political  precedent  and  the  political  heritage  of  the  State. 
b  It  may  be  charged  that  the  perversity  of  the  South  was  the 
justification  of  tlie  army;  but,  while  an  army  may  secure  results 
and  while  these  ret^ults  may  )»  intrinsically  just,  yet,  in  all  that 
mchea  the  organic  law  of  a  democracy,  jnatioe  must  wait  upon 
lorn.  An  army  may  pecure  results,  but  an  army  cannot 
make  them  free.  Constituticms,  in  a  republic,  cannot  be  amend- 
ed by  the  military.  Not  Uiat  the  Soutii  cares  to  reopen  an  old 
controversy  or  revive  a  perhaps  profitless  agitation  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  AmeDdments.  The  South  docs  not  assail  their  va- 
lidity. It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  instinctive  attitude  of 
the  South  toward  Uieir  provisions  should  be  less  sympathetic 
than  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  provisions  of  the  oldei) 
Constitntion.  I  have  written  tliis  paragraph  to  explain  and  in-l 
terpret  a  popular  mood  rather  than  to  offer  a  personal  or  polit- 
ical criticism,  inasmuch  as  tlie  collective  spirit,  the  social  tem- 
per of  a  population,  must  alware  enter  into  any  inclusive  study 
of  the  real  relations  between  the  Constitution  and  the  public 
mind. 

(3)  While  those  who  framed  the  second  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had,  perhaps,  a  clear  conception  of  its 
{^ration,  it  has  been  snggeeted  more  than  once  that  this  con- 
ception  is  not  intelligibly  expressed  in  the  langoage  of  the  pas- 
sage in  dispute  How  are  we  to  determine  the  number  of  males 
to  whom  suffrage  has  been  denied?  It  may  seem  to  be  a  eim- 
pl«  matter  to  reduce  the  representation  of  a  Stat«  to  the  extent 
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to  which  the  State  liae  reduced  Uic  niimber  of  ita  voters,  bni 
bow  is  this  latter  numtier  to  be  established?     Not  from  mere 
"  probabilitieft,"  for  the  method  aarames   to   be  mathematical. 
From  election  returns?    That  would  be  to  assume  that  all  the 
voters  vote,  and  that  all  who  poesesB  the  right  of  suffrage  exer- 
cise that  right.    This  we  know  to  be  untrue.    So  loag  as  no  elec- 
tion anywhere  has  ever  polled  a  complete  vote,  bo  long  as  the  aize 
of  the  vote  represents  the  measure  of  popular  interest  rather 
than  the  measQre  of  popular  rights,  it  ia  wholly  unreasonable  to 
aMume  that  all  the  men  who  fail  to  vote  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote.    Indeed,  where  one  party  is  in  a  marked  awendency  and 
where   eerioua   rivalry    does    not   exist,    the    vote   in    the   party      ii 
primaries  is  often  far  in  exoess  of  the  vote  in  the  eleotiona.*    I'^| 
is  manifestly  impossible,  therefore,  to  assume  that  a  mere  falling  ^^ 
off  in  the  number  of  men  who  vote  at  any  specific  election  is  in       i 
itself  a  legal  proof  that  suffrage  has  been  limited  or  denied.  fl 

(4)  It  may  be  contended  that  the  familiar  limitations  of  ^ 
suffrage  are  hardly  to  he  regarded  as  denials  of  the  right  of  auf- 
frag&— within  the  meaning  of  the  Constituticm.  Such  a  conlen- 
lion  may  eccm  at  variance  with  the  familiar  interpretation  of  the 
Amendment  already  stated.  And  yet  the  argament  is  of  no  small 
force.  Every  State  demands  a  qnalification  of  rcsidenoo—tliD 
candidate  for  the  ballot  must  have  resided  for  a  fixi'd  period  of 
time  in  the  State,  in  the  county,  in  the  city,  in  the  elcction-pre- 
oinct.  Does  such  a  repletion  of  the  suffrage  constitute  an 
abridgment  of  suffrage  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitntion  ? 
Clearly  not.  It  constitutes  no  class  distinction,  no  permanent  ii 
denial  or  abridgment  of  right  The  regulation  is  not  insnr-^| 
mountable.  The  terms  are  terms  which  any  man  can  obey,  if  he^l 
will.  The  test  does  not  constitute  political  proscription.  There 
i?  every  difference  between  a  denial  of  suffrage  or  an  arbitrary 
abridgment  of  suffrage, — and  a  condition  of  suffrage.  An  ar- 
bitrary abridgment  or  a  positive  denial  of  suffrage  may  become 
the  effective  cause  of  such  class  distinctions  as  would  make  de- 
mocracy impossible.  A  conditi<m  of  suffrage  may  bar  out  from 
the  exercise  of  the  ballot  large  bodies  of  individuals;  but  the 
test  is  still  individnal  in  its  operation.  It  touches  and  excludes 
men  one  by  one.    The  individual  may  at  any  time  meet  the  im- 

*  See  an  articio  bv  Mr.  Fnneii  O.  Caffcr  on  "  Saffru«  Limltatloos  tt 
Ui«  Sooth  "  in  th«  "  PolHleal  Bdcno*  Qasrttrlr  "  for  Marcfa,  lOOfi. 
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posed  conditions;  may  aqiure  hia  qualifications  trith  the  test  ex- 
acted.* Snch  a  condition  or  test  does  not  in  its  essence  touch  or 
limit  or  deny  the  right  to  vote  poeseescd  by  any  man  or  any  gronp 
of  men;  it  opcratea  through  flexible  conditiona  only  to  limit 
tanporarily  the  exerciee  of  that  riRht  Practically,  the  results, 
for  a  time,  may  be  the  Mme;  essentially  and  historically  they  may 
be  very  different.  To  toll  a  man  he  can  never  vote  is  (me  thinfj; 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  that  faecanee  he  Ig  a  citizen  he 
can  rote  when  he  has  lived  for  a  fixed  period  iu  the  State,  or  when 
he  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  or  when  he  has  met  aome  other 
reasonable  condition,  is  qnite  another  thing.  The  one  conree  is 
a  couBael  of  despair;  the  other  course,  if  fairly  pursncd,  is  a 
coaosel  of  discipline.    It  is  opportiinity  touched  by  incentive. 

Tt  is  thus  hardly  credible  that  the  framers  of  the  Amenthuent 
oould  have  r^;arded  reasonable  and  flexible  limitationa  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  as  though  they  constituted  a  denial  or  an 
arbitrary  abridgment  of  suffrage  rights. 

(5)  It  may  be  urged,  however,  and  wttli  considerable  force, 
that,  while  temporary  suffrage  conditions  are  not  esaentially  un- 
democratic and  are  not  in  themselves  a  denial  of  soffrage-righta, 
they  may  be  so  administered  as  to  defeat  all  the  conditions  of 
flexibility^  penuittmg — through  arbitrary  application  of  the 
State  taw — the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  to  many 
who  cannot  really  meet  the  testa  and  practically  forbidding  the 
ballot  to  many  who  can.  Here  the  law  may  be  without  discrimi- 
nation, but  the  discrimination  in  its  administration  may  result  in 
the  very  inequalitifw  the  Conptilution  would  prohibit 


■  "  To  rpqalre  t!i«  |»7Tiicnt  o!  ■  capitation  lax  iB  no  d«iil«l  ol  suffrnjie; 
it  it  demAading  only  the  preliinin«ry  [x-rrornitiiiee  of  public  duty  sTid 
tOKj  be  cltMcd,  M  ma7  also  presence  at  the  poIU,  witH  regintr&tion,  or 
tk*  obMTTUice  ol  U17  other  preHmioary  to  ioBure  faimcsi  iind  protect 
■gkinst  fraad.  Xor  can  it  be  Mid  that  to  require  ability  to  rend  is  any 
dnial  of  ffuffmge.  To  refnitc  to  rcrpive  one's  rote  because  he  waa  born 
in  voine  partiralar  country  rather  than  elBewhere,  or  bccaiiae  of  hl«  color. 
or  beoauae  of  any  natural  quality  or  peailiarity  which  it  would  he  im- 
pouible  for  him  to  nvrrcomc,  \n  plainly  a  denial  of  suffra^  But  ability 
t«  read  is  within  the  power  of  any  tnon,  it  ia  nut  diflicult  to  attain  it.  and 
H  la  no  hardship  to  require  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  reqnirement  only 
by  indirection  oompela  one  to  appropriate  a  prnujnat  bc'tipSt  hft  mi^ht  ath> 
cnriae  neglect.  It  denies  to  no  man  the  anfTrnse,  hut  the  privile^  la 
(rt«ly  t«QJerfd  to  ali.  aubject  onlv  to  a  condition  that  ia  beneficial  tii  ita 
performance  and  light  to  Ita  buraen.  If  n  property  qualtfleatlon,  or  the 
payment  of  taxes  u[>oo  property  vrben  one  baa  none  to  m  taxed,  ia  mode  a 
rondition  lo  suffrage,  tnere  may 'fce  room  for  more  queation." — Ooolkt: 
"  Principles  of  ConaUtutlooal  Uw,"  BdiUoo  of  1808,  p.  2»2. 
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So  far  as  political  injtiRtice  to  the  negro  eziete  at  the  Soutli, 
it  exists  at  this  point  rather  than  at  any  other.  &{uch  haa  been 
said  and  writt^m  nbout  the  "  grandfather  clause  *'  in  the  smended 
Constttationa  of  certain  of  our  States.  Under  thia  clauee  no  right 
of  the  qualified  no^ro  ie  denied.  Tender  it  the  deficient  white  m&a 
is  admitted.  luoHmuch,  however,  aa  the  white  man  who  appliea 
for  registration  under  this  clause  makee  implicit  confession  of  his 
inaliility  to  register  under  other  clauses,  and  inaemuc-h  aa  the 
mere  pleading  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  sole  ground  of  descent 
ia  an  admission  of  illiteracy  or  penary,  very  few  white  men  have 
ever  been  willing  to  claim  the  ballot  imder  thia  exempticm.  No 
class  of  people  anv'wlierc  will  ever  make  much  use  of  an  exemption 
which  is  an  advertisement  of  deficiency. 

The  "  grandfather  clauae  "  haa  been,  theiefo«,  of  little  practical 
significance  except  as  a  subject  of  controversy.  Ae,  even  in  ita 
indirect  operatiMi,  it  excluded  no  n^ro  who  could  r«ad  and 
write,  it  worked  injustice  to  no  class  of  colored  people  entitled 
to  any  special  political  consideration.  Educated,  reaponaible, 
self-respecting  negro  men  have,  in  certain  cases,  been  unjastly  ex- 
cluded; but  the  "grandfather  claase  "  haa  not  been  the  instru- 
ment of  discrimination.  That  instrument  has  been  found  in  the 
diacretionary  powers  lodged  in  the  boards  of  registrars,  by  which 
wortJiy  negro  men,  fairly  meeting  every  test  of  suffrage,  have  beeu 
excluded  from  registration  because  they  could  not  answer  w>me 
mystifying  question  or  satiafy  some  arbitrary  and  super-subtle 
exaction  of  the  law  (?).  It  is  idle  for  writers  at  the  Soutii  to 
deny  that  such  caaes  exist  Tt  is  equally  idle  for  writers  at  the 
North  to  assume  that  the  whole  Sonth  is  reaponaible  for  Uiem, 
or  to  forget  that  tens  of  thousands  of  negro  men  hare  already 
been  fairly  registered  at  the  South  under  our  amended  Constitn- 
tiona.'  ■  ^1 

Docs  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  however,  offer  a  remedy 
for  such  injustice  as  exists?  If  injustice  exist  anywhere,  it  is 
well  that  a  remedy  should  be  found.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  State  that  the  sense  of  political  injury  should  operate 
within  any  of  its  social  forces.  If  the  strong  and  the  weak  must 
live  aide  by  side,  the  strong  have  already  the  abundant  resourcsa 


*  For  ■  fuller  dianuaion  of  the  eduutianal,  loduatrJAJ  uid  poUUoal 
iuur«  in  th*  Southern  Sutn,  «m  "  Probl«n»  of  th«  Pr«MRt  Soatb,"  t^ 
Kdgar  Uaidnu-  Murph;:  He  Maemillao  Ca,  New  York  ssd  Ix>ndon,  IBM. 
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of  iikherited  and  teeted  power.  H  legitmute  etren^  be  not  bmS^- 
dent,  if  strength  must  be  nupplemented  by  those  forces  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud  which  always  perrert  character  and  which  80 
often  Tolgamc  the  civic  fibre  of  superior  peoples,  then  strength 
is  sacrificed  by  the  very  process  of  its  reinforcement,  and  out  of 
the  TCT7  methoda  of  our  racial  supremacy  there  must  arise  the 
wasting  debilities  of  oor  political  system.  No  man  lum  a  right 
to  boast  of  our  democratic  institutions  if  he  must  claim  the 
right,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sinister  and  oblique  discretion,  to  ad- 
rertise  the  insufficiency  of  the  institutions  which  he  praises.  A 
demcxracy  which  is  assumed  to  l>e  in  peril  from  it«  own  taws, 
which  CAonot  achieve  its  functioDB  eicept  by  confeBsing  its  im- 
practicability, will  not  long  be  the  serious  creed  of  this  land  or 
of  any  otlier.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  democracy  itaeU  that  in- 
justice should  find  redrces,  and  that  every  properly  qualified 
voter  should  be  fairly  accorded  his  political  status  in  the  impar- 
tial light  of  his  legal  qualifications.  The  moment  tlie  law  is 
given  the  twist  or  the  squint  of  race  or  class  or  party,  it  ceases 
to  be  law.  It  becomes  the  despotism  of  race  or  class  or  party. 
This  despotism  has  at  times  been  necessary.  It  i&  often  benev- 
olent It  is  sometimes  wise.  One  thing,  however,  it  is  not; 
nor  can  it  be.    It  is  not  democracy. 

Wherever  men  at  the  South  have  tolerated  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  wherever  despotism,  however  benevolent,  has  been 
established,  it  has  been  a  policy  of  emergency,  of  necessity,  rather 
than  a  policy  of  choice.  The  times  of  emergency  and  neceaaity, 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  localities,  are  passed.  Yet  old  habits 
have  remained,  and  to-day  the  ^vrongs  which  were  often  done  by 
fraud  or  force  without  the  law  are  now  sometimes  dwie  "  by 
administration  "  nnder  the  law.  That  the  South  itself  has  reme- 
dies for  these  wrongs  is,  I  think,  apparent  That  the  South  vrill 
apply  these  remedies — not  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Nort;h 
or  of  the  negro,  but  in  the  interest  of  its  own  welfare — is,  I  think, 
probable.  Here  and  now  our  question  reverts,  however,  to  tlic 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Does  its  aectmd  section  contain  a 
remedy  for  these  possible  BTongs  of  suffrage  administration  in 
the  Southern  State*? 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  mere  niunber  of  the  voters  in  any 
particolar  election  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
there  has  been  any  denial  of  suffrage.     We  have  seen,  moreover. 
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that  a  conditional  abridgment  of  suSragc  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
aidered  a  denial  or  abridgment  uf  suffrage  righU  nithia  the  me 
ing  of  the  Constitution.    We  have  aim  aeen  that  the  letter  of 
suffrage  lairs  at  the  South  contains,  apparently,  do  definite  neg«' 
tion  of  the  political  principle  of  equal  righte,  and  that  such  in- 
juBtioe  as  remains  is  not  the  injustice  of  tlie  State  (for  the  Stst 
aa  a  State  has  framed  it8  laira  in  harmony  with  the  Constitati(Hi),^ 
but  the  iDJOBtice  of  the  re^strare.    A  law — equal  and  even  in  it* 
ewential  proTisions — may  be  so  interpreted,  by  an  exercise  of  dis- 
cretionary power,  &»  to  impose  a  more  exacting  standard  for  the 
black  man  than  for  the  white  man.    Can  this  abu»  of  discretion- 
arj'  power — an  abuse  which  the  State  permits  tnt  which  the  State 
does  not  necessitate  or  prescribe — bring  the  State  itself  vithiftj 
reach  of  the  penalties  of  the  Con^tution  ?    Can  Congreas, 
the  provisions  of  a  national  Constitution  which  takes  co{ 
of  the  State  only  os  a  State,  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  viiole' 
commonwealth  in  punii^hment  for  an  administrative  fault  of  cer- 
tain of  it«  ofiicialt  ?    Can  Congress  take  legal  cofrnizance  of  voters 
excluded  from  the  suffrage,  not  by  action  of  the  State  nor  by  rot 
or  decision  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens,  but  by  the  arbitraiy 
crimination  of  particular  registrars? 

If  the  powers  and  penalties  of  the  Federal  Constitution  may 
be  employed  to  meet  faults  of  administration  within  the  borders 
of  the  several  States,  fanlts  in  the  administration  of  State  laws, 
at  what  point  can  we  ever  place  tlie  cessation  of  federal  cc^ni- 
zanoe  and  control?  Is  it  not  obvious  that,  while  individual 
wrongs  should  be  righted  and  administrative  erils  corrected,  the 
primary  remedy  lies  within  the  Courts  of  the  State?  To  there 
the  individual  voter  has  constant  acrcss.  In  Alnbama,  the  roan, 
white  or  black,  who  has  suffered  from  wrongful  discrimination 
may  protest  the  decision  of  the  r^istrars  and  may  lodge  his  ap- 
peal, without  bond,  to  the  Courts  of  his  own  State.  Inasmuch 
aa  the  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  find  in  favor  of  a  worthy  negro 
plaintiff,  the  machinery  of  justice  within  the  State  haa  been  shown 
to  be  legally  adequate  for  the  correction  of  adminiatratiTe  abnaeA.* 
I  say  "  legally  "  adequate.  Morally  and  practically  the  procen  ol 
appeal  is  naturally  difficult.    For  such  moral  and  practicBl  diffi- 


*  8«c  T\f  BtiHe  of  Alabama  m.  Crmthaw;  opiaioo  by  Judge  J.  TTwril- 
■on.  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alkbuu;  Alabama  Repotta,  vol.  13S.  p. 
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Ities  there  are  only  moral  tuid  practical  remedies,  the  reuiedies 
of  public  opinion,  of  h  wiaer  and  juster  civic  mind.  Upon  these 
remediee  the  legal  remedies  moat  at  last  depend  for  efficacy  and 
completeoess.  To  declare  that  the  Federal  Govcnmient  must 
gorem  wherever  the  State  docB  not  govern  perfectly,  and  to  aa- 
Bume  that  an  adminietrntire  evil  of  certun  ot!iciaU  within  the 
State  is  to  challoDge  congreeaional  action  and  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  conatitotioual  pmalty,  vould  be  to  make  havoc  with  the 
elcanentary  compact  between  our  national  and  our  local  Govern- 
ments. If  it  be  shown  that  the  State  by  ita  own  legislative  action 
has  eetabliahed  an  unequal  law,  the  law  would  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  wrong.  But  where  the  evil  is  merely  an  evil  of  ad- 
minifltration,  a  ju«t  official  may  correct  at  one  ivgistration  the 
error  committed  by  an  unjust  official  at  the  last;  the  whole  elec- 
torate  is  conatantly  in  a  state  of  change^  one  class  may  be  favored 
in  one  locality  and  another  claw  favored  in  another;  in  one  year 
the  vote  may  be  large,  the  next  year  it  may  be  umall ;  tlie  eituatjon 
in  never  one  for  mathematical  determination;  and  yet  the  very 
essence  of  the  second  section  of  the  Amendment  is  its  assumption 
of  mathematical  sufficiency. 

To  Bay  that  sutwtantial  justioe  ought  not  to  be  defeated  by 
legal  technicalities  is  to  touch  near  to  the  heart  of  our  question. 
And  yet  still  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  question  lies  the  truth 
that  technicality  is  of  the  essence  of  statutes,  and  that  those  who 
wo>Dld  claim  for  any  element  of  the  population  a  juater  measure 
of  legal  privileige  ehonld  not  be  in  haate  to  speak  censoriously 
ot  the  precise  t«rms  of  the  oi^;anic  law.  The  spirit  of  the  Con- 
Btitntioa  sometimes  lies  beyond  the  letter;  it  seldom  exists  in 
contradiction  of  the  letter.  If  the  precise  terma  ci  the  Amend- 
ments do  not  meet  the  expectations  of  our  colored  population,  it 
is  perhaps  because  the  federal  authority  attempted  a  task  to  which 
lederal  law  is  not  completely  adequate.  Obviouidy,  there  was  no 
failure  of  intent  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  tiiem.  If  ever  a 
legal  instTumeot  were  devised,  in  intensity  of  purpose  and  with  de- 
liberate calculation,  to  achieve  a  specific  and  tmalterable  end,  such 
an  inetninMOit  is  found  in  the  two  eonclndlng  Amendments  of  the 
CoiOstitQtion  of  the  United  States.  That  this  legislation  bore  with 
little  conscious  benevolence  upon  the  South,  the  South  need  not 
complain.  Nor,  I  take  it,  need  complaint  arise  from  onr  friends 
among  the  colored  jmpulation  or  from  our  kinsmen  of  the  North, 
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if  the  South — measuring  the  weight  of  her  difficulties  and  the 
compIeritT  of  her  needs — ask  the  privilege  of  testing  its  pro- 
visions by  ita  own  termti,  of  meeting  legal  enflctmonts  by  legal 
pT0««&e8.  Certainly,  of  all  sections,  the  South  may  be  forgivec 
if  she  ask  the  country  not  to  transgresA  the  provisions  of  the 
AmendmentA. 

If  there  eeem  to  be  a  certain,  audacity  in  the  enggeetLon,  it  is 
not^  I  trust,  the  audacity  of  the  cynic.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
serioDS  and  ever-deepening  conriction  that  all  that  la  good  in 
the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  may  now  be 
best  eBtablifihed  by  the  modification  of  the  popular  conception  of 
its  terma.  Thus  far,  however,  T  have  been  able  to  write  only 
from  the  layman's  standpoint,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to 
leave  the  question  in  it«  present  form.  In  proceeding  to 
make  the  more  important  suggestiona  of  this  paper,  I  would 
now  assume  that  Iho  propoeal  is  intelligible  and  practicable, 
and  I  would  at  this  point  wholly  ignore  tbe  dilBculties  upon 
which  I  have  thus  far  dwelt  Haviiig  contended,  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  controversy  at  the  South,  that 
the  suffrage  laws  should  be  *'  level "  in  their  operation,  that 
the  law  should  exact,  ju(>tly  and  impartially,  a  fixed  measure  of 
fitneM  from  every  voter,  excluding  the  unqualified  and  admittiBg 
the  qualified,  I  would  have  little  di^poeiUon  to  question  the  value 
of  the  Amendment  if  it  seemed  fairly  to  meet  tbe  conditions  of  a 
permanent  and  reasonable  remedy.  It  may  be  a  "  lecbnicality  " 
to  inquire  whether  the  Amendment  was  passed  \inder  truly  repub- 
lican conditions;  whether  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  coherent 
in  its  terms,  practicable  in  its  demands,  and  applicable  to  the 
specific  evils  which  now  exisL  It  is  not,  however,  a  technical 
inquiry  to  aak  how  far  the  Amendment  is  fitted  to  secnre  the 
essentia]  human  ends  which  it  was  framed  to  establish.  If  the 
application  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  its  second  section  will 
so  operate  as  to  secure  justice  between  class  and  class,  if  it  will 
check,  or  tend  to  check,  the  unjust  exclusion  of  qualified  negroea, 
and  if  it  will  check  or  tend  to  check  the  unjust  admission  of  un- 
qualified white  men,  then — all  other  arguments  aside — its  en- 
forcement will  BCiem  to  many  like  an  instrument  of  suhstanUal 
benefits,  an  instrument  by  no  means  perfect,  but  adapted,  in  an 
every-day  sense,  to  the  working  necessities  of  the  case. 

But  would  the  proposal  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Amend- 
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lent — as  these  temu  are  popularly  uDderetood — serre  to  limit 
'the  political  importance  of  the  unqaalified  white  man  or  to  se- 

enre  the  political  privileges  of  intelligent  and  self -respecting 
.negroes?  Would  the  reduction  of  the  representation  of  the  South- 
■«m  States,  in  proportion  as  they  have  limited  the  number  of  liie 

voters,  serve  the  real  interests  of  democracy?  This  stat.ement 
Jwoold  not  have  been  undertaken  save  for  the  conviction  that 
^luder  such  a  policy  of  Congress — if  the  assumption  of  the  federal 

argument  is  sound — the  qualified  negroes  would  be  the  largest 

Mufferers  and  the  unqualified  elements  of  the  white  population 

wonid  be  the  largest  beiteficiaries. 


n. 

If,  as  the  federal  argument  would  imply,  the  inadequate  opera- 
tion of  the  local  conscience  must  challenge  the  intervention  of  the 
f^eral  authority,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  tlie  enforcement 
of  the  Amendment  will  esiM^ntiaUy  enlarge  the  popular  temper  of 
the  South.    Under  the  asenmption  tliat  the  mind  of  the  Sontli  has 

.been  unsympathetic  toward  the  negro,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreason- 
able to  asBtune  that  genuine  sympathy  for  the  negro  will  not  be 
increa»ed  by  a  policy  of  national  intervention.  The  South,  by  this 
apsumption,  having  administered  her  laws  from   a  class  stand- 

'point,  wonld  be  likely  to  attempt  from  a  class  standpoint  her  ad- 
justment to  the  conditions  imposed  njmn  her  fay  the  congressional 

.penalties.     Under  the  enforcemeut  of  the  popular  interpretation 

'of  tike  Amendment,  four  ci>urw8  would  seem  to  be  open  to  her. 

(1).  She  may  st  once  remove  all  her  suffrage  teete,  readmitting 
to  the  electorate  black  men  and  white  men  of  every  class.  This 
would  mean  the  nominal  reacceptance  of  the  ilUtcriite  of  both 
noes,  and  the  placing  of  political  power  onee  more  in  the  hands 
of  great  masses  of  the  ignorant  and  irresponsible.    Snc-h  an  eleo- 

■  torate  would  but  invite  the  cupidity  and  debauchery  of  an  earlier 
period.  The  South  might  thus  retain  her  power  in  Congress,  hnl 
it  would  mean  the  purchase  of  representation  at  the  cost  of  all 
that  makes  representation  worth  while.    The  injury  to  the  whole 

I  eoontiy  would  be  second  only  to  the  injury-  to  the  South.  The 
COOgressionnl  power  of  the  Southern  Statee  would  rest,  without 
poHibility  of  e«cape,  in  the  hands  of  its  very  crudest  and  lowest 
fbrcea;  threatening  in  Congress  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  imperilling  at  the  Sonth  the  fundamental  securitieg  of 
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property,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  nobler  policiee  of  the  Slate. 
The  reBults  of  such  a  course,  in  the  judgment  of  men  familiar 
with  our  conditions,  would  be  ao  appaUing  that  no  extremity  of 
suffering  or  disaster  could  constrain  the  South — or  the  countiy — 
to  give  it  ttorioua  consideration.  The  illiterate  among  the  white 
population  and,  more  especially,  the  great  masses  of  illiterate 
blacks,  make  aruSrage  restriction  the  starting-point  of  all  our  re- 
sponsible statesmanship. 

(2).  WUih  the  nnn -restriction  of  suffrage  is  unthinkable,  the 
restriction  of  representation  is  both  thinkable  and  possible.  If, 
however,  the  assumption  of  thf»  federal  argument  be  defensible, 
the  South  is  not  likely  to  suffer  the  restrictioQ  of  repreeentatioi) 
without  exacting  to  the  letter  the  conditions  to  which  restriction 
will  invite  her.  If  she  is  forced  to  bear  the  penalty  for  the  offence 
of  exclu^ng  the  negro,  she  may  choose  to  make  the  ofTi-nce  com- 
plete. Pending  any  adverse  decision  under  the  terms  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  she  may  accept  the  privilege  clearly  accorded 
her  under  the  Fourteenth.  She  may  elect  to  disfranchise  every 
negro  voter — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  proi»erly-owner  as 
well  as  the  thriftless — and  frankly  take  the  punifihrnent  which 
Congress  may  provide.  Serious  as  stich  a  course  would  be,  it 
would  be  better  for  every  interest  of  civilization  than  the  re- 
admission  of  the  illiterate.  The  former  course  would  bear  with 
harsh  injustice  upon  our  worthy  negroes,  the  latter  course  would 
mean  tlie  loss  of  the  worthy  negro,  as  a  political  factor,  in  the 
masses  of  the  ignorant,  and  would  bring  peril  to  the  essential 
rights  of  both  races  and  of  every  class.  The  South  does  not  wish 
to  lose  her  power  in  Congress  or  in  the  Electoral  College ;  but,  if 
this  power  should  be  radically  reduoed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
strain  the  popular  tendency  is  favor  of  a  practically  homogeneous 
electorate.  Whether  the  Soulh  abate  the  offence  of  suffrage  re- 
etriction  and  readmit  the  illiterate,  or  whether  the  South  reduce 
her  representation  in  Congress  and  complete  the  offence  of  suf- 
frage restriction,  the  intelligent^  eelf-iespecting  negro  voter  hju 
little  to  choose. 

(3).  It  is  evident  that  those  who  advise  the  enforcement  of 
the  popular  conception  of  the  Amendment  have  entertained 
another  theory  as  to  the  operation  of  their  policy.  Accepts 
ing  the  implication  of  the  federal  argument  and  assuming  that 
the  South  would  be  moved  by  the  narrower  motives  of  self-in- 
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terest,  tiiey  have  not  anticipated  that  the  illiterate  would  be  ad- 
mitted or  that  the  offence  of  reatriction  would  be  completed.  They 
have  looked  to  see  the  South,  under  the  enforcement  of  the 
Amendment,  striring  to  hold  to  the  uttennoet  her  congressional 
pover  and,  as  a  partial  basis  for  this  power,  admitting  the  vorthier 
negroes  to  the  franchise  in  ever  larger  and  larger  nnmbers.  In 
this  view  of  the  Hituation,  thoee  who  yield  a  reluctant  acceptance 
to  a  penalty  are  expected  to  accept  not  only  the  penalty  itaelf,  but 
the  purpose  for  which  the  penalty  is  imposed.  It  is  sometimes 
the  caae,  in  the  affairs  of  our  human  nature,  that  penalties  which 
Mem  to  be  nicely  adjusted  to  attain  their  results  are  as  nicely, 
though  perhaps  tinintentionally,  adjusted  to  defeat  their  porpoaee. 
Indeed,  where  great  unsympathetic  interests  are  at  issue  and 
where  the  deeper  passions  of  our  humanity  are  involved,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  political  penat^,  unleee  self-executing  in  its 
nature,  will  necessarily  establish  the  exact  purpose  of  its  enforce- 
ment It  is  true  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Amendment,  the 
South  might  interpret  the  necessities  of  the  situation  as  the  advo- 
cates of  enforcement  hare  anticipated,  the  South  might  seek  to 
hold  her  Congreeemen  by  admitting,  as  the  partial  basis  of  her 
repreaentatiTe  power,  an  increasing  number  of  educated  negroes. 
But,  if  the  assumption  of  the  federal  argument  be  sound,  is  that 
what  the  South  would  do?  If  the  South,  upon  the  whole,  is  really 
sirayed  by  the  narrower  motives  of  aelf-interest  and  is  blindly 
exercising  an  oblique  discretion  in  the  administration  of  her  suf- 
frage lam,  why  should  the  South  take  such  a  cooiBe? 

(4).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  general  moral  pressure 
of  the  Amendment  is  not  only  opposed  to  suffrage  restriction, 
but  is  in  Uie  direction  of  suffrage  extension.  The  larger  the 
mere  number  of  the  voters,  the  smaller  the  possibilitieB  of  loea  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Electoral  Collego.  The 
negro  voter  is  simply  a  unit  of  representative  power;  in  so  far  as 
he  is  admitted  the  South  will  be  politically  strong,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  excluded  she  will  be  politically  weak.  Undoubtedly,  under 
such  conditions,  there  will  be  great  pressure  upon  tlio  Sooth  to 
admit  large  numbers  of  her  negro  population.  But  why  should 
it  be  ottnimed  that  the  registrars  will  prefer  to  admit  the  edu- 
cated rather  than  the  uneducated?  The  uneducated  are  as 
effective  as  the  educated  for  the  mere  purposes  of  political  jKiwer. 
The  Amendment  takes  no  cogniance  of  anything  hut  the  nu- 
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mwieal  consideration.  Looking,  Lherefore,  only  to  the  numerical 
consideration;  tlie  registrars  in  our  SouUicm  States,  Btill  exer- 
ciaing  a  discretion  which  CongreBS  may  not  constrain,  will  be 
quite  free  to  admit  to  the  suffr^  those,  and  only  those,  who  are 
regarded  as  politically  "desirable."  That  they  will  not  adroit 
all  the  uneducated  has  already  been  afBrmcd.  That  the  edi 
will  be  given  a  preference  in  the  better  localities  ie  not  improbable] 
But  that  election  officials,  drawn  from  the  classes  of  men  usuallj 
available  for  such  service,  are  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  a  far-seeing.  conBtructivc  stateamansMp  and  will  be 
generally  inclined  to  register  the  educated  rather  than  the  un- 
educated is  too  much  to  expect.  It  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  de- 
mand that  petty  political  administration  at  the  South  shall  he 
immeasurably  superior  to  like  processes  of  administration  in  other 
sections.  Under  like  conditions,  what  would  be  the  tendency  of 
administration  in  Philadelphia,  in  New  York  city,  in  rural  Con-j 
necticnt,  or  Rhode  Inland  ?  I  say  this  not  to  excuse,  but  to  ei- 
pUun.  I  would  not  defend  injustice  or  perversity;  I  am  attempt- 
ing a  colorless  interpretation  of  political  probabilities,  of  proba- 
bilities which  all  may  regret,  but  which,  in  any  frank  perception 
of  the  situation,  no  man  can  refuse  to  see.  Tinder  like  conditions 
anywhere,  and  under  the  average  local  admini6.tration  of  our 
American  politics,  the  registrar,  if  under  constraint  to  register  on 
opposing  class,  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  favor  the  docile 
rather  than  the  responsible  among  them,  the  uneducated  rather 
than  the  educated,  the  "  nseful  "  and  the  purchasable  rather  Huax 
the  incorruptible  and  the  free.  Here  and  there  at  the  Sottifa,| 
registrars  of  superior  character  would  favor  the  worthier  cli 
of  our  negroes;  here  and  there  the  worthier  individuals  among 
negroes  might,  by  judicial  process,  asaert  and  secure  their  rights 
before  unsympathetic  registrars.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  practical  tendency  of  administration  would  be  to 
add  to  the  electorate  of  the  State,  a*  a  mere  numerical  basis  for 
congressional  power,  the  very  classes  of  negroes  which  ought  to 
lie  excluded,  and  to  exclude  fmm  the  electorate  those  classea  of 
n^roes  which  to-day  deserve  the  franchise.  That  such  a  predic- 
tion would  not  hold  good  in  all  localities  I  have  already  atatad ; 
that  it  would  hold  true,  however,  in  the  veiy  localities  where  in- 
justice chiefly  demands  correction  is  evident  enough.  To  the 
mind  of  the  n^strar  who  is  swayed  by  the  eelBsh  interests  of  race 
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or  party,  the  "  deeirable  '*  negro  voter  is,  as  1  hare  explained,  not 
the  negro  whoee  resourcefulness  or  independence  may  be  regarded 
w  "  troDblesome,"  but  tht*  negro  who,  because  of  ignorance,  cu- 
pidi^  or  indifference,  is  moet  amenable  to  control.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  Amendment  may  increase  the  registra- 
tion of  negrot^  at  the  South,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  electorate  may  mean  the  reduction  of  its  qnality.  The  claaa  of 
negroes  in  behalf  of  which  the  policy  has  been  invoked  vrill  be  the 
first  to  regret  its  enforcement  and  the  last  to  share  iU  benefits. 

]^lorc  serious  still  are  the  probable  results  of  the  suggested 
policy,  in  relation  to  the  white  population.  The  real  crux  of  our 
eoffrage  situation  at  the  iSonth  now  lies  not  in  tlie  negro,  whether 
educated  or  uneducated,  but  in  the  illiterate  white  man.  He  is 
by  no  means  lacking  tn  political  capacity.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  he  is  fairly  represented  by  the  lowest  "cracker" 
class,  or  by  the  ^  poor  white  trash  "  of  romantic  fiction.  He  repre- 
sents a  sturdy  rural  population,  a  populatioD  which  is  unlettered 
and  untrained,  by  reason  of  its  isolation  rather  than  because  of 
economic  exhaustion  or  social  degeneracy.  He  has  listened,  as 
his  fathers  hare  listened  for  generations  before  him,  to  the  debate 
of  political  issues,  and  he  has  been  trained  by  long  experience  iu 
the  clear  and  rigorous  decision  of  public  queetions.  He  excels 
the  negro  voter  by  the  Renins  of  his  race,  by  inherited  capacity 
and  by  a  political  training  which  has  formed  part  of  tlie  tradi- 
tion of  his  class.  He  is  narrow,  crude,  assertive,  and  sometimes 
violent,  but  he  is  superior,  a»  a  factor  in  thi"  electorate,  not  only 
to  the  negro,  but  to  any  other  illiterate  population  of  our  country. 

Tet  his  political  power  is  unduly  great,  and  the  political  im- 
portance of  his  vote  is  of  injury  to  the  pnily  of  his  alliance,  and 
is  of  oppressive  and  tragic  f>ignificanre  to  the  State  he  sincerely 
lovee.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  it  is  in  bis  own  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  his  children,  that  there  should  be  some 
limitation  of  his  influence.  In  1900,  there  were  8  counties  in 
Alabama  in  which  20  per  cent,  and  upward  of  the  tahiU  men  of 
voting  age  were  illiterate;  in  Georgia,  there  were  12  such  counties; 
in  Virginia  15;  in  T>ouisiana  23;  in  Tennessee  27;  in  Kentucky 
38;  in  North  Carolina  43.  For  one  man  who  is  technically  il- 
literate there  is  always  another  who  can  meet  the  technical  test, 
but  who,  to  all  practical  purposes,  is  illiterate  also,  illiterate  be- 
cauM  through  the  fat«  of  his  isolation,  and  because  of  the  peculiar 
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social  conditions  of  his  rural  life,  he  is  seldom  called  upon  to  read 
or  write.  Within  the  cities  of  the  South  our  educationkl  facilitiee 
are  adeqiiate ;  but  these  cities  are,  for  the  moRt  part,  comparitiirely 
Rmall,  and  they  contain  hat  a  meagre  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  State.  In  Virginia,  in  190O,  only  34.7  per  cent  of  tht- 
population  lived  iu  incorporated  places  of  8,000  and  over;  in  AU- 
baina  only  7.3  per  cent ;  in  Misaisaippi  only  S.fi  per  cent. — aa  con- 
trasted with  61.2  per  cent  for  New  Jersey,  67  per  cent  for  Hsssa- 
chusette,  and  G8.5  per  cent,  for  New  York.  The  South  is  pre- 
ponderantly rural.  Ita  public  opinion  is  thus  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  eocinl  and  intellectual  conditions  of  rural  life. 
Its  political  leadership  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  control  of 
those  who  know  how  to  command  the  interest  and  support  of 
rural  localities) — localities  within  which  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  illitxjrate  or  uneducated  vote  is  often  decisive.  It 
frequently  determineo  the  working  conditions  of  our  leadership, 
in  politics,  in  the  church,  in  education,  in  journalism;  for  that 
which  the  uneducated  voter  has  not  the  knowledge  to  read  he  hu 
power  to  hear  and  sensitiveness  to  resent  Thus  the  task  of  pnblic 
criticiam  become-s  formidable  indeed,  and  at  timea  impoesible; 
inasmuch  as  the  suiddcat  and  mottt  tragic  element  of  illiteracy  is 
not  the  mere  illiteracy,  but  the  personal  and  social  temper,  the 
state  of  mind,  the  !mspiriont;,  prejudicec;  and  preposPCftsionR  which 
become  the  habit  and  tradition  of  every  illiterate  clasa.  The  very 
force  and  vigor  of  our  uneducated  population  make  it  quick  to  feel 
and  act,  and  make  its  memohca  undying. 

Thi'  far-rpaching  changes  which  are  fast  coming  nboat  in  tlie 
educational  cooditions  of  the  South  make  the  future  full  of 
promi^:  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  ignore  the  immediate 
practical  signiJlcance  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  with- 
in which  the  struggle  for  academic  and  political  freedom  muat  he 
undertaken.  That  all  of  the  une<luc8ted  among  our  white  men 
should  be  excluded  from  the  ballot  is  too  much  to  expect  or  to  aalc. 
No  commonwealth  can,  with  self-respect  or  with  the  respect  of  the 
world,  strike  the  Roffrage  from  the  hands  of  mpn  who  have  fought 
in  the  armies  of  the  state.  The*e  constituti*.  however,  but  a 
small  and  decreasing  company.  Taking  our  sitnation  as  a  whole, 
it  is  increasingly  obvious  that  the  real  emancipation  of  the  South 
now  lies  through,  and  only  through,  the  reduction  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  uneducated  element*  of  otir  white  electorate. 
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In  tliis  direction  lies  the  deeper  moral  resolution  of  Uie  South 
lay.  The  maeses  of  the  illiterate  negro  vote  hare  been  elimi- 
ited;  but  the  movement  of  suffrage  reBtriction  hna  not  been 
stopped  at  the  negro.  There  i&  much  shouting  about  the  black 
man  from  the  bousc-topa.  but  within  the  bouse  (here  ie  moch 
quiet  attention  to  the  white  man.  There  may  be  much  profesnon 
of  an  intention  to  "  consider  "  the  white  man  in  the  snlTrage  Uw 
proposed;  the  illiterate  white  voter  may  be  promised  especial 
favor  in  the  terms  of  the  test ;  but  all  men  know  that  the  mere 
imposition  of  any  teat — howerer  generous  toward  certain  claaaea, 
and  however  indnlgent  in  its  admimetration — will  operate  among 
an  ignorant  and  isolated  population  as  a  test  of  excluaion.  What- 
ever the  terms  of  the  law,  there  will  be  thousands  who — through 
neglect,  or  pride,  or  eeneitivenese,  or  preoceupfttion — will  not  take 
the  steps  to  comply  with  it*  This  conclusion  is  writ  large  over  the 
present  political  experience  of  every  Southern  State.  It  witoessee 
to  a  movement  which,  however  little  It  may  have  been  intended 
by  a  fev  of  oor  political  spokesmen,  ia  welcomed  with  increasing 
relief  by  our  educated  classes  and  is  assnming,  with  every  month, 
a  form  more  con^ious,  more  deliberate  and  more  resolute.  Its 
success  means  the  success  of  a  new  and  more  fertile  leadership  of 
ideaa,  in  church  and  slate;  its  surrender — the  readmission  of  all 
the  classes  of  our  white  illiteracy — means  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  all  the  broader  and  happier  coaditiona  of  academic  and 
political  freedom. 

Not  that  the  South  desire*  the  disfranchisement  of  any  white 
man.  The  ties  of  race  attachment  are  supremely  strong.  But 
through  her  awakening  interest  in  popular  education^  the  South 
(ratifies  to  hr-r  desire  to  bestow  the  qualifications  for  the  ballot  as 
well  as  the  ballot,  and  to  give  sulTrage  by  first  fitting  for  suffrage. 
la  this  double  morement  of  beneficence  to  be  arrested  ?  Is  the  in- 
creasing int#?rc8t  in  the  qualification  of  our  electorate  and  in  the 
freedom  of  ite  leadership  to  be  brought  to  disaster?  Is  the  re- 
striction of  onr  white  illiteracy  —  a  course  demanded  by  onr 
highest  self-interest  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  us  by  the  negro 
and  by  the^ North — to  be  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  penalty? 

Under  the  enforcement  of  the  popular  conception  of  the  Fonr- 

*  In  1I>00,  AUtuma  had  232.000  white  ineii  of  Toting  i.^,  jet  th«  total 
vote  of  the  StAte  in  NoremlMr,  1004,  w>s  only  108.84R.  In  ozplaiiilng 
why  more  tlian  half  the  v?hite  men  of  the  SUte  failed  to  vote  la  aucS 
«B  e|e«tioD,  our  laws  TCatrlcting  the  auBi^ft  can  hardly  be  igaored. 
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teenth  Amendnieiil  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  voters  mtut 
Hult  in  the  loss  of  rcpreeentatiTe  power.  The  Amendment  knovi 
no  distiuction  of  color.  Under  itB  popular  interpreULtion,  it  is 
propoeed  to  limit  the  political  power  of  the  South  in  prt^rbit 
as  she  limits  the  number  of  her  negro  voters.  It  is  also  proposed] 
to  limit  the  political  power  of  the  South  in  proportion  as  ahftl 
limits  the  number  of  her  white  voters.  The  enfcH'oemeni  <A.  the 
terms  of  the  Amendment  is  thus  calculated  to  make  the  South 
cling  with  greater  tenacity  than  ever  to  the  body  of  ignorance  in 
its  white  electorate;  for,  while  at  one  moment  the  North  calUi 
upon  the  South  fairly  to  eliminate  ita  illiterate  white  vote,  in  the 
next  moment  tlie  South  is  told  tliat  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
elimination  wliich  she  secures  she  mufit  submit  to  Oie  reduction 
of  her  representative  power.  The  popular  conc«ptioa  of  tlie 
Amendment  proposes  a  penalty  npon  suffrage  reetriction,  and  it  is 
a  penalty  which,  if  applied^  must  t^rate  to  arreat  restriction  and 
to  readmit  to  the  exercise  of  tlte  suffrage  the  classes  of  Cfor  white 
population  whjdi  we  are  gradually  attempting  to  exclude,  the 
classes  which  form  our  chief  political  embairassment,  and  the 
very  classes  of  which  the  negro  and  the  North  have  made  meet 
oomptaiut 

Words  fail  me  to  pmnt  the  conaequencea  of  such  a  course.  Ita 
results  would  be  positive  ae  well  as  oegatiTe;  national  as  well  aa 
sectional. 

Such  an  enfoi-cement  of  the  Amendment  would  <^rate  not 
only  to  put  a  penalty  upon  the  restriction  of  suffrage  but  to 
place,  indirectly,  a  preminm  npon  ita  eitenflion.  It  ia  a  policy 
which  would  tempt  the  State,  North  aa  well  as  South,  to  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  electorate  in  order  to  hold  the  broadest  possible 
basts  of  rq)re«cntatire  power.  That  a  number  of  Congreeamen 
and  a  number  of  electoral  votes  would  be  loet  to  the  Sooith,  and 
that  a  few  Congressmen  and  a  few  electoral  votes  would  be  lost  to 
the  North,  would  be  but  immediate  and  temporary  incidents  of 
the  experiment  The  States  would  be  tempted  to  regain  their 
power,  and  not  only  to  regain  it,  but  to  add  to  it,  by  the  swelling 
of  election  rolls  as  well  as  by  the  indiscriminate  registration  of 
electors.  The  more  conscientious  States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  leas  conscientious.  So  long  aa  representative  influfoice  ia  de- 
termined upon  a  basis  of  population,  the  sources  of  such  influence 
lia  within  tha  view  of  all.    The  census  of  the  population  deter- 
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mineB  once  iit  ten  yeai9,  vith  approximate  accuracy^  the  congm- 
lional  opportionment  of  the  States.  But  when,  under  the  con- 
itraiDt  of  the  Amondment,  the  whole  beau  of  representation  i< 
modified  throaghotit  the  country,  CongresB  correcting  the  repre- 
sentation based  upon  populaticm  by  a  redaction  baaed  upon  the 
reetriction  of  the  vote,  an  insidioua  temptation  is  placed  before 
the  party — whether  in  FennsylTania  or  in  Texas — which  is  locally 
dominant  A  premium  is  offared,  as  has  just  been  stated,  to 
fictitioufi  enrolment  as  well  aa  to  indiscriminate  registratioD,  the 
result  of  a  large  vote  securing  not  only  the  election  of  party  candi- 
dates, but  a  relative  increase  in  the  State's  electoral  and  coogrea- 
eional  power.  That  such  a  policy  would  bring  any  advantages  to 
our  country,  suilicient  to  offset  its  evident  disadvantages,  is  quite 
impr<^ble;  and  thus  the  enforcement  of  the  familiar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Amendment  would  be  coincident  with  new  perils  to 
the  Nation  as  well  as  with  misfortune  and  unhappioeee  to  the 
South. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  be  much  of  moral  im- 
patience with  the  existent  suffrage  abuses  in  our  Southern  States. 
It  will,  of  coarse,  always  be  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  understand 
why  the  disfranchisement  of  negroes  at  the  South  should  excite 
M  much  more  of  interest  and  indignation  than  the  practical  dis- 
franchisement of  white  men  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Connecticut; 
but  that  there  are  cases  of  grave  injustice  at  the  South  I  have  no 
disposition  to  deny.  The  South  would  not  assume  that 
her  conditions  are  wholly  above  reproach.  She  haa  not  yet 
aolTed  the  grave  problems  which  arise  out  of  her  economic 
conditions  in  the  past,  out  of  the  present  disparity  and 
the  increasing  estrangement  of  her  populations,  out  of  that 
tragic  limitation  of  her  revenues  which  weakens  and  em- 
barrasaee  her  policies  of  education.  The  evils  of  her  fata  abound. 
No  man,  truly  loyal  to  the  South  and.  to  the  Nation,  carea  to 
ignore  them.  They  cannot  be  met  by  the  idle  flattery  of  our 
multitudes  or  by  refuge  in  the  traditional  eophistries  which  have 
so  often  served  the  interest  of  the  hot-head  and  the  demagogue. 
Justice  to  the  intelligent  and  deserving  negro  involves  no  advo- 
cacy of  "  o^ro  rule  ";  the  glory  of  the  Caucasian  Is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  racea  he  has  learned  to  cheat  and  to  despise,  but  in  the 
deserving  and  despairing  souls,  of  eTery  race,  whom  he  has  helped 
upward  to  f^portunity  and  happinesa.  It  is  well  for  us  to  point 
TDc.  cLzxx.— va  S78.  0 
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out  the  hypocrisies  of  the  North,  but  tho  hypocrisies  of  the  North 
ore  not  thoee  which  wiU  hurt  ua  m»t.  The  loyal  citizen  of  the 
South  had  more  fear  of  liie  coniequences  of  Southern  insincerities 
than  of  Northern:  tJiose  of  the  North  may  unjustly  damage  our 
repute;  those  of  Uie  Soutli  bring  damage  to  something  deeper 
still,  to  our  iuBttlutious,  to  our  children,  to  our  social  and.  po- 
litical character  as  a  people.  And  even  though  condemning  Uie 
occasional  hypocrisy  of  other  actions,  we  may  find,  and  we  do 
find,  au  influence  of  lit-lp  rotlier  than  of  injury  in  the  "decent 
public  opinion  "  of  the  world. 

It  is  questionable,  hovrerer,  if  the  sulTrage  is  precisely  the 
point  at  which  the  aid  or  inteivention  of  the  Nation  can  ever  be 
made  efTective.  Tliat  sufTrage  ift  essentially  a  local  c^mecm  of 
the  individual  Rlak;  h  implicit  in  our  whole  conatitutjonal  sys- 
tem. So  long  as  the  primal  basis  of  suffrage  legislation  lies 
within  the  State — a  basis  which  cannot  l)e  destroyed  at  the  South 
without  being  destroyetl  at  the  North — the  State  will  always 
be  able  to  meet  any  national  enactment  by  some  device  of  locU 
administration.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Nation  can 
guarantee  the  proccstiett  of  local  administration  except  by  itself 
assuming  the  burden  of  ftueh  administration.  The  Nation  will 
not  be  able  to  coerce  the  local  will,  unless  it  break  down  the 
whole  system  of  local  self-goremment  and  substitute  the  military 
for  the  civil  power.  This  would  be  no  essential  remedy.  It 
might  give  a  temporary  mechanical  protection  to  the  injured 
claaa,  but  it  would  involve  the  degtruction  of  republican  condi- 
iiona  for  all  men,  in  the  attempt  io  establish  republican  condi- 
tions for  the  few.  The  forcible  imposition  of  democracy  from 
without  or  from  ahwo  h  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  arc 
some  things  the  Nation  cannot  da  It  cannot,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  rule  by  an  external  army  and  by  a  local  coostitation. 
If  the  national  Constitution  could  have  reached  effectively  the 
precise  evils  which  obtain  within  the  South,  the  task  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments; 
and  if  the  AmendmentB  have  not  seemed  to  be  completely  ade- 
quate, the  result  is  due  not  to  the  failure  of  purpose  or  ability 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  framed  them,  but  rather  to  the  nature 
and  the  limitations  of  our  constitational  system. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Amendments  lies,  however,  in  their 
formnls  rather  than  in  their  spirit    Their  elementary  ideas — 
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the  ideals  to  which  .they  attempt  to  give  expreasion — are  Kuflicient 
and  are  self-administCTing.  They  are  self -ad  ministering,  how- 
rer,  in  no  mechanical  or  formnl  pense,  but  in  the  sense  that  the 
lerican  character,  South  as  well  as  North,  responda  to  them, 
inwardly  assents  to  their  truth  and  therefore  to  their  authority, 
nod  looks  forward  to  their  ultimate  fulfilment  The»e  ideals 
reside  not  in  their  coercive  featnre?,  not  in  their  penalties  or  pro- 
»TipLions,  but  in  their  expressions  of  political  and  social  right 
Thus  underetood,  they  fundemeDtaMy  represent  but  one  principle, 
the  principle  of  dvil  and  political  equnlity;  not  the  equality  of 
individual  capacity,  or  of  personal,  racial  or  social  value,  but  the 
equality  of  citizen?  within  the  order  and  administration  of  the 
State, — etjuality  before  the  taw,  whether  this  law  represent  a  trial 
by  jury,  a  rule  of  evidence,  or  a  suffrage  test  These  ideals  abide. 
The  American  claims  (hem  and  honors  them  as  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  heritage.  Conditions  may  obscure  them,  grave  and 
onescapable  difficulties  niay  seem  to  compromise  their  reality  and 
postpone  their  recognition,  bnt  onr  whole  country,  North  and 
South,  is  steadily  moving  toward  them  rather  than  sway  from 
them.  In  their  keeping  a  the  future,  for  they  are  of  that  moral 
and  indefectible  order  which  shall  outwatdi  the  blunders  and 
tragedies  of  our  generation. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  establish  any  principle  of  true  democ- 
racy by  a  process  of  penalties  is  likely  to  be  futile;  it  ia  not  un- 
likely to  bo  self -destructive.  The  aetting  of  class  against  class — 
where  one  class  ia  essentially  stronger  than  the  other — may  alter 
the  form  of  clasa  ascendency;  it  cannot  change  ita  inherent  and 
inevitable  basis.  In  such  a  case  a  futile  penalty  is  more  than  a 
futility;  it  is  a  crime  againet  both  the  strong  and  the  weak; 
against  the  strong,  because  it  is  the  aggravation  of  unnatural 
and  abnormal  hatreds,  breaks  down  the  sense  of  stetr&rdship, 
increases  the  sense  of  indifference  and  alienation,  developing  the 
panions  of  constraint  by  impoeing  a  policy  of  constraint  It  is  a 
oune  against  the  weak  because  it  involves  a  like  alienation  and 
a  like  distrust  of  moral  forces.  The  North  may  punish  the  white 
man,  but  the  retort  of  the  white  man  falls  too  often  upon  the 
negm.  The  negro  is  upon  the  line  of  the  cros^-fire  between  the 
Kctiona.  The  Federal  Government  may  be  solicitous  as  to  his 
vote,  bat  the  n^o  needs  the  daily  and  neighborly  solicitude  of 
those  whr  offer  opportunities  of  labor,  possibilities  of  bread.    The 
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Kortb,  eepecially  the  negro  of  the  North,  maj  wish  to  strike  at 
the  South,  but  the  Southern  nejfro,  knowing  that  he  muflt  live 
with  the  Southern  white  man,  rightly  feds  no  cowardice  in  tlie 
confession  that  s  privitego  accorded  Toltmtarilj  fay  the  South  is 
worth  more  than  any  conceivable  privilege  that  might  be  im- 
poeed  eitemally  by  the  Xorth.  The  latter  may  be  but  a  temporary 
and  exotic  bauble.  The  former  is  a  fact  to  roat  in.  What  it  is, 
it  is.  Because  ita  basis  lies  rooted  in  tlie  common  coneent  of  tJie 
whole  people  it  is  a  mkioI  and  political  reality.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  nature.    It  is  an  achievement  of  democracy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  real  power  which  Uie  North 
has  not,  the  South  has.  Tlio  casontdal  resulta,  however,  await 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  dispoeition,  and  this,  too,  no  external 
authority  can  provide.  It  must  be  prorideii,  if  it  ia  to  be  pro- 
vided at  all,  by  the  South  itself.  I  have  written  this  paper  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  attempt  of  the  North  to  provide  the 
power  would  operate  within  the  South  to  delay  the  disposition. 
And  yet  1  could  not  have  written  at  all  had  I  not  felt  jusUSca- 
tion  for  the  opinion  that  the  South— despite  a  few  strident  and 
reactionary  influences — is  uniting  di^waition  with,  power  in  a 
gradual  but  incrriifLing  effort  to  square  our  political  administra- 
tion with  the  assumptions  of  our  democratic  life. 

Compromise  with  injustice  means  the  compromise  of  our  own 
welfare-  Wrong  done  in  the  name  of  our  institutions  is  a  wrong 
to  our  inrtitutions  rather  than  to  its  victims.  The  whita  voter 
who  under  our  own  laws  remains  unqualified,  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  The 
qualified  negro  —  qualified  by  onr  own  tests  and  under  oar 
own  laws  —  should  he  fairly  registered  without  evasion  or 
postponement  Sufllrage  purification  is  no  merely  negative 
process.  Ballot  reform  is  not  a  reform  by  elimination  only.  It 
is  reform  by  addition,  also, — reform  by  the  addition  of  the  worthy 
aa  well  as  by  the  elimination  of  the  unworthy.  I  profoundly 
disbelieve  in  any  eocial  admiztore  or  amalgamation  of  th« 
races,  but  I  confess  that,  in  a  certain  high  civic  sense, 
I  am  glad  that  I  can  hold  in  honor  the  negro  man  who  after 
only  forty  years  of  freedom  is  able  fairly  to  stand  upon  his  feet 
before  the  white  man^s  law  and  take  the  white  man's  test  The 
T«giettation  of  nich  a  man  is  a  security  rather  than  a  peril  to 
eveiy  sound  and  legitimate  interest  of  the  Siste.    That  the  South 
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ncogsim  his  presenoe  and  accepts  the  credentials  which  he  offers 
i»  OTident  from  the  fact  that  tens  of  thoueands  of  such  men  have 
beeo  accepted  a^  registered  votera  under  our  amended  Conatita- 
tioDs.  To  increase  their  numbers,  to  knit  their  loyalty  to  our  in- 
BtitutioDs,  to  confirm  their  liberties,  to  enlarge  the  opportonitice 
of  the  worth;,  the  industi  iou?,  the  peaceable  among  them ;  to  r&* 
store  between  these  and  our  white  popuUtion  the  oonfidencea  of 
the  past — thia  may  veil  rank  among  the  honorable  and  aerioua 
interests  of  church  and  school  and  press,  of  all  our  adequate 
leaderBhip. 

If  I  have  written,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  popular  conception  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  I  have 
done  80  because  I  believe  the  truth  and  purport  of  thia  section 
of  the  Constitution  lie  deeper  than  its  proposals  of  coercion.  If 
its  esfiential  burden  be  "  the  equality  of  men  before  the  law," 
coercion  might  delay  but  could  not  advance  the  free  and  perma- 
nent acceptance  of  this  burden  at  the  South.  To  the  weight  and 
meaning  of  it  our  civilization  is  responding.  The  Amendment  is 
mak  where  it  appeals  to  force,  strong  where  it  appeals  to  truth. 
The  deeper  mind  of  the  South,  in  appealing  from  its  penalties  to 
its  principles  and  its  anticipatitHis,  is  not  at  war  with  life. 

Edoxb  Gxsdkss  Mcbfbt. 

Mtmtffomery,  AIs6<m>s,  Deoemher,  ISOi. 
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LOSDON,  December,  190^. 

There  are  few  things  more  wonderfu]  or  more  interoi^tiDg  ia  Uie 
history  of  modem  commerce  thim  the  growtli  of  the  be«t-eugar  in- 
dustry. Thirty  yi'ur?  ago,  it  scarcely  existed;  its  total  product  w< 
less  than  a  million  tons.  To-day  it  yields,  I  suppose,  about  six' 
times  that  amount.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  the  l)eet-root  was  not  more  tlian  five  per  cent. ;  to-daj 
it  18  all  but  fifteen  per  cent.  Two  factors  have  combined  to  prodoce' 
these  results.  One  is  the  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  Conti- 
nental, and  especially  the  Gorman,  manufacturers  and  produrers, 
and  their  devotion  to  new  and  better  methods.  The  other  is  the 
bounties  which  the  Continental  Govenuncnte  have  voted  to  pro- 
mote the  industry.  From  the  combination  of  theee  two  factors 
certain  consequences  have  Bowed  of  immense  moment  to  Or^at 
Britain.  One  is  that  the  development  of  cane-sugar  has  been 
cram|>ed.  Thirty  j'cara  ago,  the  production  of  cane-sugar  avail- 
able  for  export  was  over  half  as  much  again  as  the  world's  pi 
duction  of  beet-flugar.  To-day  there  is,  roughly,  twice  as  mi 
beet-sugar  produced  as  cane-sugar.  The  output  of  the  fc 
lias  more  than  quintupled,  while  tlie  oulput  of  the  latter  has  I( 
than  doubled,  since  the  early  seveotics.  AH  cane-sugar  countries 
hare  felt  and  suffered  from  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  beet- 
sugar,  but  no  country  more  severely  than  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  reason  why  the  British  West  Indies  have  Buffered  with 
peculiar  severity  is  partly  because  they  have  been  cut  oft  from 
their  near  and  natural  market  in  the  United  States,  and  forced 
to  depend  on  the  distant  market  of  Great  Britain,  and  partly  be- 
cause  the  West-Indian  planter*  bave  lacked  the  science,  euerg}* 
and  oi^ganizing  capacity  of  their  beet-growing  rivals  on  the  Con- 
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tinent.  It  has  been  fiercely  argued,  find  as  fierrely  disputed, 
that  bounty-fed  beet-«ugar  would  ultimately  drive  the  produc- 
tion of  cane-su^r  out  of  existence,  that  unless  the  Cantinental 
Governments  could  be  peniuudcd  or  coerced  into  abolishing  the 
boun^-  system  tlie  British  Weet  iDdiea  were  as  good  aa  ruined, 
and  that  the  Continental  beet-growers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
monopolize  the  British  market  and  exact  what  prices  they 
pleased.  It  ecemed,  at  any  rate,  to  Ik  estahlifihcd  that  the  Britr 
ish  Qovemincnt,  being  refiponsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  lay  under  the  obligation  of  doing  all  it  could  to  get 
rid  of  the  bounty  pysteni. 

But  here  Imperial  interests  clashed  with  home  interests.  If  it 
wu  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  Wert  Indies  to  abolish  boun- 
ties, it  was  equally  to  the  advantage  of  England  herself  to  main- 
tain them.  And  for  this  very  obvious  reason.  The  Continental 
boet-growere  could  afford  to  8cU  sugar  in  the  British  nmrkct  at 
len  than  coet  price.  Practically  all  Europe  waa  taxing  itself  in 
order  to  provide  Great  Britain  with  cheap  sugar.  The  bounties 
paid  by  the  Continental  Govcmmenta  wont  directly  to  Continental 
growers  and  refiners^  but  indirectly  and  with  still  greater  l>encfit 
to  British  trader«,  manufacturers  and  housewives.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  bounty  system  it  waa  possible  for  the  Britisli 
consumer  to  buy  sugar  at  <nio-half  or  one-third  the  price  paid  for 
it  in  the  Continental  producing  countries.  The  command  of  this 
immensely  important  mw  mat<^ria1,  at  prices  far  lower  than  any 
other  rival  could  purchase  it,  gave  to  British  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  they  turned  to  the  fullest  account  The  oonfeo 
tionerj"  and  candy  businoes,  the  mineral -water  business,  the  jam 
and  pickle  business,  the  biscuit  business  were  built  up  and  de- 
veloped (m  the  basis  of  cheap  sugar.  What  was  there  that  could 
lempt  the  British  Government  into  depriring  the  country  of  the 
great  and  manifold  advantages  which  the  policy  of  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  had  bestowed  upon  it?  Well,  there  was,  first  of 
all,  the  necessity  of  "doing  gomething"  for  the  West  Indies; 
and,  secondly,  there  was  the  fear  that,  having  crushed  out  tlie 
competition  of  cane-sugar,  the  Continental  beet^growers  could 
alTord  to  surrender  their  bounty  in  return  for  the  monopoly  of 
the  British  market,  and  that  an  international  trust  wliioh  would 
unite  the  manufacturers  in  the  chief  beet-growing  countries  into  a 
eingle  associAtion  and  effectively  control  production,  distribution 
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and  prices,  would  iufallibly  ensue.  To  this  it  was  replied  tlut 
tlie  imports  of  West-Indian  sugar  amounied  to  onlj  some  three 
per  cent  of  th«  total  British  importa  of  Bogar;  that  to  ask  Great 
Britain  to  pay  more  for  its  foreign  scgar  (mnetj-seren  per  cent. 
of  the  whole)  in  order  that  it  might  also  pay  more  for  ita  colonial 
sugar  (three  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  was  Imperialism  run  mad; 
that  the  Continental  QoveminentJi  were  bo  deeply  committed  to 
bounties  that  they  were  about  as  likely  to  give  them  up  as  to  diB- 
arm;  and  that  to  talk  of  a  monopoly  of  BUgar — the  production  of 
which,  both  from  beet  and  cane  woe  constantly  increasing — was 
as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  monopoly  of  com  or  cattle.  The  true 
policy,  it  was  contended,  waa  for  Great  Britain  to  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  the  artificial  cheapness  of  sugar  aa  long  aa  poaaible, 
and  for  the  West  Indies  to  wake  np  to  the  neceasity  of  up-to-dale 
methods. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  otherwise.  The  West-Indian 
planters  and  British  sugar- refiners,  who  had  tried  for  f<Mty  years 
to  abolish  the  Continental  bounties,  found  him  an  easy  mark; 
and  his  surrender  to  their  arguments  in  1902  marked — thougli 
few  of  us  perceived  it  at  the  time — his  first  plunge  into  Protec- 
tion and  Colonial  Preference.  It  waa  at  bis  instance,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  authority,  that  Great  Britain  in  1902  entered  into 
the  Bmssels  ConventioD.  Ten  sugar*producing  and  sugar-ex- 
porting countries,  and  Great  Britain,  which  doca  not  produce 
sugar,  but  only  imports  it,  were  the  parties  to  this  ConventioD. 
Under  its  terms,  the  Governments  of  the  aforesaid  ten  countries 
agreed  to  abolish  bounties.  Great  Britain  bound  herself  not  to 
import  sugar  from  any  country  which  was  not  a  party  to  the 
Convention,  and  which  gave  bountiea.  Bounty-fed  sugar  from 
the  self-governing  British  colonies  might  still  be  imported;  but 
in  the  Crown  Colonies  the  British  Government  undertook  to  grant 
no  bounties.  A  Permanent  Committsion  of  eleven  members  was 
established  to  superintend  the  workings  of  the  Convention  during 
the  fire  years  for  which  it  was  to  be  in  force.  Among  the  coun- 
tries from  which  Great  Britain  rirtually  pledged  herself  to  re- 
ceive no  imports  of  sugar  were,  and  are,  Ruseia,  Egypt,  Den- 
mark, the  United  States,  Cuba,  tlie  Argentine  Kepublio,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Pern,  Java,  and  the  Philippines.  Such,  in  rough  but,  I 
think,  adequate  summary,  was  this  Convention.  How  has  it 
worked?    In  July,  1902,  the  price  of  German  eighty-eight  per 
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:.  beet-ragar,  f.  o.  b.,  waa  $1  50  per  ewt.;  in  February,  1903, 
when  the  Convention  wu  ratified,  it  roee  to  $2;  in  September, 
1903,  Then  the  prohibition  of  booo^-fed  sugar  was  first  enforced 
at  the  porta  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  it  raee  again  to  $2  12;  in 
May,  1904,  it  went  to  $2  33;  in  September,  1904,  to  $2  72;  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  stands  at  the  abnormal  figure  of  93  &0. 
Jn  other  words,  Great  Britain  is  now  paying  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  her  sugar  as  she  was  paying  two  aud  a  half  years  ago. 
That  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  drought  of  last  sum- 
mer and  the  sfaorta^  of  nearly  a  million  tons  in  the  year's  pro- 
duction of  bet-t-sugar  is  incontestable.  But  it  is  also  incoDteatable 
that  the  increase  has  been  enormously  aggraratod  by  the  workings 
of  the  Convention.  Ever  since  the  CouTentiMi  went  into  force, 
prices  hare  steadily  risen;  and,  though  the  extreme  jump  of  the 
last  few  weeks  is  the  result  of  a  produce  exchange  gamble,  an 
increase  which  hns  lasted  ovtrr  a  period  of  three  eroiM  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  temporary  and  accidental  circomatances.  If 
deficiency  of  production  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  enhanced  price 
all  countries  would  be  suffering  alike.  Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  burden  of  it  falls  on  Great  Britain.  In  Switzerland, 
which  is  not  a  party  to  the  GoDTention  and  which  is  importing 
all  the  sugar  it  needs,  whether  bounty  fed  or  not,  the  price  per 
cwl  is  $1  25  lesa  than  in  London.  Were  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  position  of  freedom,  she  would  now  be  receiving  bounty-fed 
sugar  from  RoMia  and  Argentina  at  prices  that  would  quickly 
blow  the  Continental  "  comer  "  to  pieces.  But,  having  deliber- 
ately restricted  her  sources  of  supply  to  the  countries  that  were 
parties  to  the  Convention,  she  finds  hereelf  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  Lancashire  during  Mr.  Sally's  raid  on  the  cotton 
market  The  supporters  of  the  Convmtioa  reply  that  prices  have 
fluctuated  just  as  wildly  in  the  paat,  and  that,  by  giving  canc- 
iDgar  a  chance  of  life,  the  Convention  must  in  the  long  run  not 
only  increase  the  area  of  cultivation  but  make  for  stabilify,  if 
not  for  a  lowering,  of  prices.  But  so  far  the  ConraitifHi  has 
worked  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction,  and  at  least  $40,000,000 
of  the  increased  coat  of  sugar  during  the  past  year  is  due  to  it, 
and  to  it  alone.  Very  little  of  this  increased  price  has  found  its 
way  to  the  West-Indian  planters.  The  country  has,  in  fact, 
mulcted  itaelf  in  (40,000,000,  in  order  to  make  a  b^garly  present 
of  9AO0,OOO,  or  so,  to  the  West  Indies. 
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tioT  ifi  this  all.  The  Continental  oountrie&,  relieved  of  the  oans 
of  a  bounty  and  protected  by  n  surtax,  ha?e.  Bince  the  nitification 
of  the  Convention,  greatly  increased  their  consumption  of  sugar. 
Prices  with  them  have  fallen  even  more  than  they  have  risen  in 
England,  and  sugar  to-day  is  verj'  little,  if  at  all,  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  or  Vienna.  For  the  year 
ending  laet  August,  tlie  consnmption  of  sugar  in  (3emiany, 
France,  AuRtriA,  Holland  and  Belginm  increased  fifty-four  per 
cent;  in  England,  during  the  same  period,  it  decreased  three  per 
pent  One  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  trades  which  In 
England  flourish  on  cheap  sugar  are  severely  depressed,  are  work- 
ing half-time  in  some  caeefi,  and  in  othera  are  contributing  to  the 
already  swollen  rank»  of  the  unemployed.  Another  coosequeoce 
is  that  the  openings  in  foreign  markets  which  cheap  sugar  has 
enabled  British  manufacturers  of  jam,  pickles,  chocolate,  mineral- 
waters,  etc,  to  secure,  are  now  being  seized  upon  by  the  foreigners 
themselvea.  This  is  especially  the  cage  with  the  Swise,  who  are 
taking  all  they  can  lay  hands  on  of  the  600,000  tons  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  sell,  and  who  are  busily 
ordering  machinery  and  building  factories  for  the  proserring  and 
candy  businesses. 

I  have  ventured  to  go  into  this  matter  so  fully,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  at  this  moment  fiercely  debated  in  England,  bnt  be- 
cause it  is  an  invaluable  object-lesson  in  the  realities  of  Protec- 
tion and  Colonial  Preference,  No  picture-in-little  of  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  actually  results  in  could  be  more  complete. 
With  regard  to  other  trades,  his  predictions  ore  predictions 
merely.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  they  have  been  brought  to  the  test 
and  foimd  singularly  false.  The  presumption  is  established  that, 
could  Mr.  Chamberlain  treat  com,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  so  on, 
as  he  has  treated  sugar,  the  reeults  would  not  he  very  difterent. 
For  in  the  case  of  sugar  we  have  seen  Great  Britain  attempting 
to  defend  the  Colonies  against  foreign  countries,  and  to  increase 
the  trade  between  thow  Colonics  and  herself.  We  have  seen  her, 
for  this  purpose,  interfering  with  the  free  and  open  market  on 
which  her  commercial  policy  has  rested  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
We  were  told  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  augar-refiners  would 
benefit,  and  that  the  British  public  would  not  suffer.  We  now 
find  that  the  British  pnhlic  has  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,- 
000  in  a  single  year;  that  the  West  Indies  have  benefited  to  the 
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Mient  of  pofiftihly  $500,000 ;  that  llie  sugar-refiners  are  not  nearly 
so  important  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the 
manufacturers  ivbo  uec  sugar  ns  a  raw  material,  and  need  it  at 
the  lowest  price  if  they  are  to  hold  their  supremacy,  and  that, 
by  shutting  herself  off  from  unhindered  aecees  to  the  cheapest 
market.  Great  Britain  has  done  her  rivals  a  great  service  and  her- 
fe\{  a  great  harm. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  Government  intends  next 
BMsion  to  introduce  a  Redistribution  BiU.  Whether  it  also  in- 
tends to  pass  the  Bill,  or  whether  it  is  simply  searching  for  a 
less  obnoxious  issue  than  the  Fiscal  question  on  which  to  appeal 
to  the  country;  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  agreed  to  support 
the  Bill,  and  if  so,  on  wlmt  terms — iill  tliis  i^  at  present  guew- 
work  merely.  Some  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  contident  he  can 
rally  the  whole  of  the  Unionist  party  to  a  Bill  which,  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  is  really  n  Bill  for  the  partial  disfranchisement 
of  Ireland,  and  that  he  will  not  only  tide  over  next  session,  but 
that  the  spring  of  1906  will  still  find  him  in  power.  Others  again 
declare  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  realizes  that  if  he  conwnts  to  delay 
the  General  Election  until  a  Redistribution  Bill  is  passed,  he 
would  practically  be  confessing  that  his  Fiscal  policy  has  failed, 
and  that,  unless  he  can  secure  from  Mr.  Balfour  some  exception- 
ally satisfactory  asyuraiK-ee  on  tlie  major  programme,  he  will  take 
an  early  chance  of  forcing  a  dissolution.  However  this  may  be, 
the  question  of  Redistribution  is  again  to  the  fore.  The  facts 
which  weigh  with  English  statesmen  and  in  Knglish  opinion  are 
easily  stated.  England  and  Wales  have  a  population  of  32,527,- 
000,  Scotland  of  4,473,10^1,  and  Ireland  of  4,4.';fi.775.  The 
registered  electors  for  1004  were  in  England  and  Wales,  5,643,- 
170;  in  Scotland,  724,820;  and  in  Ireland,  698,712.  England 
and  Wales  ctmtribute  to  Imperial  expenditure  S7-02  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  Scotland  10,67  per  cent.,  and  IrvUnd  2.31  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  while  England  and  Wales  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  4t»5  members  and  Scotland  by  72,  Ireland 
•endA  to  the  Im|»Tial  lii^gi^latnrc  no  fewer  than  103  reprcscnta- 
tlTW.  If  the  proportions  were  to  be  adjusted  in  accwdance  with 
the  number  of  registered  electors,  England  and  Wales  would 
hare  535  members  or  40  more  tlian  at  present,  Scotland  would 
hare  69  members  or  3  less  than  she  has  now,  and  Ireland  66,  or 
37  fewer  than  she  now  poftstvaea.    On  a  basis  of  population,  Eng- 
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Jand  and  Wales  should  have  526  members,  Scotland  72  and  Ire- 
land 72.  At  the  very  least,  therefore,  Irelaud  is  overrepreeentad 
to  the  extent  of  31  members. 

Those  who  are  made  indignant  by  such  facts  aa  theae  will  be 
further  agitated  to  hear  that  the  disparity  between  the  largcet 
and  the  smalleat  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  28 
to  one;  that  one-half  of  the  670  membera  represent  4,652,878 
electors  and  the  other  half  only  2,413,825;  that  one-half  of  the 
electors  send  464  membeni  to  Parliament  and  the  other  half  206. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  final  and  oomprehenaive  Redis- 
tribution scheme  would  lop  off  31  Irish  seats  and  parcel  them  out 
among  English  constituencies  that  at  present  are  under-repre- 
aented.  This  could,  of  course,  be  done  without  in  any  way  seem- 
ing to  discriminate  against  the  Irish  just  as  the  Southern  States 
have  disfranchiaed  the  negroes  without  once  mentioning  them. 
For  inatance,  it  could  be  done  by  providing  that  conatituendas 
of  lees  than  5,000  electors  ahould  ceaae  to  be  represented  and 
that  constituencies  of  over  15,000  electors  should  return  two 
members ;  but  unless  he  is  deliberately  riding  for  a  fall,  1  hardly 
expect  Mr.  Balfour  to  attempt  anything  so  heroic  aa  all  that  It 
is  well  established  that  a  great  many  English  constituencies, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  are  ludicrously  under- 
represented;  but  the  mainspring  of  any  Redistribution  Bill  intro- 
dnced  by  a  Unionist  Qoremment  will  be  the  desire  to  decrease 
the  number  of  Irish  constituencies,  rather  than  to  increase  the 
number  of  English  constituencies.  In  some  quarters,  it  is  hoped 
that,  whatever  scheme  is  hit  upon,  room  may  be  found  in  it  for 
some  such  automatic  readjustment  aa  follows  the  decennial  censns 
in  the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  towards  the  whole  question 
is  clearly  marked.  To  Redistribution  as  a  principle  they  are  not 
opposed;  but  to  a  Redistribution  Bill  simply  brought  forward  to 
side-track  the  Fiscal  question,  they  are  absolutely  hostile.  Before 
any  new  measure  of  a  large  and  complex  chnracter  is  brought  for- 
ward, they  hold  that  the  Fiscal  issue  should  be  disposed  of.  In 
other  words,  their  policy  is  Dissolution.  If,  however,  Mr.  Bal- 
four refuses  to  dissolve  and  persista  with  his  Redistribution 
echenio,  the  Liberals  would  insist  on  combining  with  it  Registra- 
tion reform.  They  would  raise  the  old  cry  of  "One  man,  one 
vote."    Again,  they  would  argue  that,  if  there  is  to  be  Redistribu- 
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tion,  it  mnat  be  Rediatribution  &U  round,  and  that  no  scheme 
woold  be  acceptable  to  Uiem  which  was  really  used  as  a  cloak  for 
Iriih  diafraachisement.  Furthermore,  they  would  probably  in- 
sist that,  as  the  amount  of  Irish  representatioQ  in  Farluuneoi 
waa  settled  by  the  Act  of  Union,  it  could  be  reduced  only  by  the 
conacnt  of  the  Irish  tbemfKlres.  There  is  not  really  much  sound- 
ness in  this  argument,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  plea  that 
Redistribution  should  only  be  proceeded  with  by  unammouB 
agreement  between  the  two  great  English  parties.  One  may, 
therefore,  take  it  tliat  "SKt.  Balfour's  scheme  will  meet  with  the 
moat  determined  opposition.  Rut  the  fate  of  the  Bill  is  more 
likely  to  rest  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  tban  with  the  Liberals. 
If  he  gires  the  word,  it  can  be  carried.  If  he  declines  to  support 
it,  it  cannot  There  is,  however,  a  third  alternative.  The  Bill 
may  be  proceeded  with  just  far  enough  to  throw  the  Liberala 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists  once  more  into  an  alliance,  and  thea 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  might  then  appeal  to  the  country  on 
the  off  chance  that  the  Irish  question  and  the  relations  of  the 
liberals  with  the  Nationalist  party  wonld  revive  the  cry  that 
"  The  Union  is  in  danger!"  and  so  obecnre  for  a  time  the  disas* 
tovufi  Fiscal  issne. 


Btaus,  Dvcrmbtr,  J90k- 

Ix  TBI  shown  in  a  former  conunnnication  that  one  of  the 
Immediate  effects  of  the  present  war  has  been  to  throw  into  sharp 
relief  the  relations  of  the  European  Powers  towards  one  another, 
and  that  already  a  distinct  dislocation  in  the  old  grouping  was 
noticeable — England  and  France,  on  the  one  hand,  having  estab- 
lished  what  is  known  as  the  mtente  cordiaie,  while  Germany,  con- 
•donB  of  the  centrifugal  agencies  tending  to  weaken  the  Triple 
Alliance,  has  deliberately  cast  in  her  lot  with  Bnssia,  thereby 
strengthening  (he  reactionary  forces  oi  Eastern  Europe  u  op' 
posed  to  the  democratic  influences  of  the  West  This  displaM- 
ment  of  the  old  balance  of  power  has  taken  place  $a  rapidly — 
almost,  tA  it  were,  antomatically — that  it  hai  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  general  public,  though  it  has  long  been  ttte  desire  of  Eng- 
land to  live  on  terms  of  friend^p  with  France,  and  of  Ger- 
many to  reinsure  herself  with  her  Eastern  neighbor.  And  now 
that  both  England  and  Germany  have  secured  allies, — all  the 
mon  valuable  perhaps  in  that,  in  both  cases,  the  bond  is  one  of 
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matual  interest  and  fiympathy  and  is  not  elaborated  upon  paper, 
— a  certain  reaction  10  taking  placo,  both  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many feeling  that  possibly  they  moy  have  gone  too  fast,  while 
the  consequencoa,  not  altogether  unforeseen,  are  making  them- 
selves rapidly  felt  The  Anglophobia  of  the  Oermana  has  gencr- 
ab>d  a  corresponding  dislike  and  distrust  of  Germany  in  Eng- 
land; and,  as  Germany  mast  nov  be  placed  in  the  Eastern 
cnn fltellndon,  if  stands  to  mafon  that  tlie  national  reciprocal 
antijwithy  of  two  «;ueh  virile  peoples  us  tlie  English  and  the  Ger- 
mane constitutes  a  real  eoarce  of  danger  to  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  This  fact  is  now  receiving  tlie  eerious  attention  of 
all  responsible  stateauien  in  both  England  and  Germany^  who. 
alarmed  at  the  unmiistakable  signs  of  growing  hostility  evinced 
by  botJi  peoples  towards  one  anotlier,  are  now  easting  about  for 
ways  and  int-ans  to  effect  a  better  feeling,  and  oatablish  some- 
what lees  strained  relations.  For  these  relations  are  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  nor  do  they  tend  to  improve;  rather  is  the 
contrar>'  the  case.  It  is,  therefore^  obvious  that,  with  a  Europe 
divided  politically  into  two  sharp  divisions  of  East  and  West,  and 
with  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  these  two  sections  mnta- 
alty  distrusting  and  continually  carping  at  one  another,  a  ntua> 
tion  is  created  which,  frwn  a  chronic  state  of  discord  and  fric- 
tion, might  easily  lead  to  permanent  Gstrangeniont  and  hoetilitf, 
the  ultimate  issue  of  which  might  be  of  the  giavest  nature.  Eng- 
land repreaenfa  the  West,  Germany  the  East,  of  Europe.  In 
this  necessarily  conflicting  divisjonj  the  hostility  of  any  one  side 
towards  the  other  inevitably  renders  the  problem  of  how  to  main- 
tain peace  infinitely  more  complex,  and  its  issue  infinitely  more 
momentmis.  For  this  question  of  mainfaining  peace  is,  without 
doubt,  the  great  problem  of  all  statesmen  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  one  which  Governments  will  have  to  face,  for  the  peoples  of 
all  nations  are  growing  sick  and  tired  of  war. 

In  Europe  the  hope  for  peace  lies  largely  in  France.  There 
is  reaeon  to  believe  that  the  fighting  people  of  Europe  to- 
day are  no  longer  the  French,  but  the  Germans.  To  the  latter 
permanent  peace  would  constitute  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
realization  of  all  OermaQy^s  ultimate  aims  and  ambitions.  The 
msiTrelloufi  development  of  Germany  since  the  creation  of  the 
Empire  justifies  her  ambitions  to  a  large  extent;  and,  a«  Bia- 
marckian  policy  is  based  in  all  its  essentials  upon  the  law  of  the 
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iturviral  of  the  fitt«t,  it  in  natural  enough  that  the  modem  Ger- 
man>  conscious  of  his  yit«lity  and  croatiTc  energy,  should  look 
forward  into  the  future  with  the  eyes  of  a  Napoleon,  desirous 
above  all  tiling  to  expand,  conquer  and  rule. 

In  many  ways,  (Jcnuftny  to-day  is  in  somewhat  the  same  poei- 
lion  aa  was  Enciand  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
She  is  in  prooese  of  development,  and  uU  within  is  restleee  and 
xineeltled.  Her  economic  conditions  compel  her  to  expand,  but 
her  tardy  appoanince  upon  the  world's  stage  throttles  her  initia- 
tive. What  with  her  present  8trcng;th  ebe  could  have  accom- 
plished thirty  years  ago  by  [leaceful  pent'tration,  she  could  only 
acquire  now  by  recourse  to  arms.  She  rewmbk*s  a  giant  endowed 
by  nature  with  every  eoneeivahle  physical  and  intellectual  ad- 
rantage,  yet  who  is  forced  to  inaction  and  to  live  in  cramped 
premises.  She  needs  room,  oversea  possewions,  and  markets; 
and,  if  she  fails  to  obtain  them,  her  very  existence  as  a  wt)rM 
Power  will  be  jeopardized,  and  the  future  of  the  German  race 
blighted.  Tliis,  the  Pau-OtmiKn  idea,  though  not  conceived  by 
Bismarck,  is  now  thp  root  policy  of  modem  Germany,  and  as  such 
is  accepted  by  the  German  people.  It  is  a  policy  of  peace  and 
economic  development,  until  the  hour  of  striking  is  at  hand. 
Baaed  on  force,  which  is  also  its  justification,  this  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  niiiture  until,  by  it«  very  maUirity,  the  good  things  of 
this  woHd — llie  earth  and  its  riclies — fall  naturally  into  it«  lap, 
or  may  be  seized  with  impunity.  To  this  end,  the  German  fleet  is 
being  built  In  the  armed  T)eace  of  the  world,  Germany  is  the 
central  figure.  The  greater  the  duration  of  peace,  the  greater 
grow  Germany's  final  chances;  but  it  muet  be  a  peace  maintained 
by  the  fear  of  war,  and  based  on  bloated  armaments.  And  so 
Germany's  role  to-day  is  peacefal,  for  she  lives  for  the  future 
struggle  whidi  is  to  assure  her  position  in  the  world. 

With  France,  it  is  precificly  the  contmry.  With  that  qntek 
grasp  of  thing?  and  events  peculiar  to  the  nation,  the  French 
now  realize  that  all  hope  of  sacceaefully  attacking  Germany  and 
obtaining  la  revancka  has  practically  vanished.  War  being  now 
largely  a  question  of  numhcrp,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  France  recedes  while  that  of  Germany  increaaes  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  France  is  annually  less  and  lees  able  to  cope  with 
Germany,  and  even  now  would  be  placed  at  a  serious  numerical 
diiadvantagc  in  the  event  of  hoetilitiea  breaking  out  between 
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the  two  countries.  Then,  too,  democncj  is  rlBing,  and  eeenm 
likely  to  pierail,  despite  Jeaoitical  influencee  and  the  conruluw 
agmiea  of  a  decayed  and  decadent  ari&tocracy.  And  so  tfae 
French  hare  discoTered  peace,  not  bo  much  from  the  fur  of  war» 
but  rather  from  the  growing  coDTictioD  that  they  hare  little  ta 
gain  and  mnch  to  loee  throagh  war,  while  the  higher  tntereets 
of  the  natim  are  better  Bcrred  by  digniiied  and  honorable  peace. 
Thna,  disappointed  in  Bossio,  who  haa  steadily  declined  to 
play  the  part  of  avenger,  France  has  turned  to  England  for 
refuge,  in  whom  she  8ee»— and  rightly  so — a  natural  ally  in  all 
her  Bympathies  and  ideals.  And,  as  Buseia  declined  to  draw  the 
sword  at  Fafihoda,  so  France  has  proclaimed  her  sincerely  peace- 
ful proclivities  by  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Rtu- 
sian  Asiatic  expansion.  Never  has  the  French  nation  been  ao 
peaceful  as  at  the  present  moment.  Never  have  idk>toffuea  and 
apostles  of  peace  had  more  cause  to  rejoice  than  at  this  hopeful 
sign.  For,  with  France  and  England  desirous  of  peace,  and  in- 
wardly determined  to  cooperate  towards  its  maintenanoe,  a  real 
temple  of  peace  is  created  which  is  likely  to  prove  lasting. 

The  strength  of  the  entsnis  was  eignally  evidenced  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hull  incident,  when,  had  France  been  in  the 
very  least  malidouflly  inclined,  war  would  inevitably  have  re- 
sulted. As  it  was,  the  French  ambassador  calmed  tlie  troubled 
waters,  and  made  negotiations,  even  with  the  Rufaian  Govern- 
ment half  inclined  to  let  things  take  their  course,  once  more 
poesiblct  Thus,  despite  the  dangers  attaching  to  the  iaeue  of  the 
present  war,  so  feared  by  all  European  statesmen,  and  the  poesi- 
bility  of  corapHcfltionF  involving  qnestiouB  of  vital  national  in- 
terests, the  prospectB  of  peace  arc  growing  more  favorable,  as 
the  horrors  and  appalling  calamity  of  modern  warfare  are 
brought  home  to  all.  In  this  sense  the  alliance  between  England 
and  France  can  only  work  for  good.  It  consolidates  the  We«t  of 
Suropd  in  a  bond  of  self-interested  peace,  and  links  the  two  most 
highly  civilized  nations  of  Europe  in  chains  of  amity  and  good- 
will. When  the  next  Peace  Conference  is  called,  that  joint  influ- 
ence will  make  itself  felt  in  a  manner  undreamt  of  when  last  the 
nations  met  shyly  together  to  quarrel  over  disarmament 

Those  Boeptice  who  smiled  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference,  that  President  Roosevelt  baa  anmmoned,  are  likely 
to  be  genuinely  astonished  when  the  delegates  of  peace  finally 
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meet  together  again  and  it  is  found  how  Biucere  is  their  d«ire 
to  oonie  to  some  rational  agreement.  If  three  anch  migh^ 
peoples  as  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Americana  then  com- 
bine their  energies  to  initiate  an  era  of  peace,  it  will  go  hard  with 
them  if  their  efforts  are  not  crowned  paxtially  with  sacoeea.  The 
corner-stone  of  peace  has  been  laid,  and  the  solidarity  of  West- 
ern Europe  must  already  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  auspi- 
cious events  of  modem  times. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  tension  between  England  and 
Germany  la  so  severely  exercising  the  minds  of  German  states- 
men.  The  reasons  for  this  estrangement  are  well  known.  Bitter 
animosity,  bom  of  envy  and  rancotu-,  on  the  part  of  Germans 
towards  everything  EngliBh,  and,  on  the  side  of  England,  com- 
mercial rivalry  and  growing  distrust  of  German  diplomacy,  have, 
together  with  a  scries  of  untoward  incidents  and  misunderstand- 
ings, cootributed  so  to  estrange  the  two  nations  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  people  viewed  with 
imfriaidly  eyea  by  Englishmen  are  the  Germans,  who  entirely 
reciprocate  that  feeling.  The  result  is  that  Germany  finds  her 
path  obstructed,  and,  even  in  the  byways  of  diplomacy,  the  passive 
resistance  of  England  now  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  German  diplomatists 
make  open  complaint  of  the  frigid  reception  accorded  by  Eng- 
land to  all  their  overture^:,  while  every  suggestion  pnt  forward 
by  Germany  is  immediately  marked  by  England  a*  a  fresh  cause 
for  distrust  In  the  last  few  years,  in.  particular,  German  di- 
plomacy has  repeatedly  had  to  suffer  a  polite  rebuff  at  the  hands 
of  England,  who,  in  truth,  is  equally  sincere  in  her  cause  of  com- 
plaint The  German  bogey  ie,  in  short,  everywhere.  If  any- 
thing occurs  to  disturb  the  equal  course  of  events,  it  is  imme- 
diately ascribed  to  some  artifice  of  the  Wilhelmstrase^  which  is 
commonly  reported  to  be  a  very  store-honge  of  Machiavellian 
intrigue.  Thns  Germany  is  serionsly  believed  in  England  to 
have  brought  about  the  Hull  incident;  and  it  is  even  contended 
by  serious  politicians  thai  the  German  navy  was  only  awaiting 
the  Bignal  to  dash  across  and  engage  the  Channel  fleet  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Gcrmnn  Emperor  is  far  more  astute  than  that 
To  risk  the  German  fleet  at  this  juncture  would  have  been  mid- 
summer madness,  and  as  for  the  other  matter,  well,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  German  agents  had  a  hand  in  the  pother,  but  utterly 
vot.  cajtu. — so.  678.  10 
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iniprolwlile  that  Admiral  Rojestvenpky  was  ftctiiig  apon  orders 
when  ho  fired  at  the  UuU  trnwler»,  and  still  more  90  that  the 
Qerman  Gwenuncnt  was  in  any  way  privy  to  that  outrage.  Both 
i«uppo«tions  should  be  dismissed  fls  absurd.  But  it  is  a  curioafl 
instance  of  the  state  of  British  feeling  towards  Germany,  and 
jUBtifies  German  ofiicial  opinion  in  viewing  the  future  witJi  pome 
nervousness.  And  ao  the  German  Government  has  determined  to 
break  with  all  the  traditions  of  German  diplomary  and  proclaim 
to  the  worid  her  friendship  for  England.  Ah  a  set-ofl  the  German 
Cluincellor,  contrary  to  all  custom,  submitted  to  an.  interview 
which  was  immediately  published  in  Ifee  "  NtiieteenUi  Century.*' 
In  thia  interview,  which  Count  von  Billow  shortly  afterwarda 
justified  in  a  speech  in  the  Seichstag,  the  Chancellor  ddiTcrcU 
himself  of  a  number  of  well-lhoughtrout  platitadcs,  and  denied 
roundly  all  the  many  act-ufiations  levellal  by  English  pnbliciata  at 
German  diplomacy.  This  new  departure  in  German  policy  Beems 
to  have  had  a  good  effect  It  will  be  followed  by  various  other 
official  proclamaiione,  while  in  England  the  cue  has  already  gone 
fortli  in  t]ie  London  prei^  to  exercise  moderation  and  cease  from 
attacking  German  poliey.  This  eiie  is  likely  to  I>e  followed,  for 
Germany  has  given  the  Briti.«h  Government  plainly  to  understand 
that,  if  the  lilnglish  piwi  continues  ita  assaults  upon  Germany,  a 
counter  attack  would  be  initiated  in  the  German  prees,  the  re- 
sults of  which  might  be  vciy  seriouft  to  botJi  parties.  There  is, 
iherefOTe,  reasonable  hope  to  believe  that  outwardly,  at  any  rate, 
leas  will  be  said  in  the  future  about  German  intrigue,  and  du- 
plicity towards  England. 

At  the  same  time,  it  flcemf'  unlikely  tJiat  England's  distrust 
of  Germany  will  give  way  to  a  renewal  of  that  naive  confidence 
in  the  friendship  of  that  country  whicli  characterized  Lord 
Salisbury's  em  at  tlic  Foreign  Offiee.  Xor  can  Germany  really 
hope  entirely  to  regain  that  misplaced  confid^icc,  as  tlie  following 
well-autlicnticatcd  instance  nf  the  value  of  German  assonaicec 
will  show.  Even  at  the  moment  when  Count  von  Billow  was  as- 
suring the  world  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  of  Germany^n 
friendship  for  England,  and  denying  all  breaches  of  neutrality 
in  favor  of  Russia,  a  secret  leaked  out  in  diplomatic  circles 
which  caused  considemblc  surprise  and  consternation.  It  re- 
ferred to  the  much-questioned  whereabouta  of  the  notorious  Rus- 
aian  vessels  ■'*  Smolensk  "  and  "  Si  Petersburg "  after  the  di»- 
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graceful  "  JUIncca '*  ineidenU  wljen,  as  will  1)0  remembered,  Uioy 
diaappearcd  roond  Aden  and  for  a  number  of  wfteks  were  able  to 
defy  the  vigilance  of  the  English  crniserfi  despatched  to  bespeak 
thera  and  send  them  bock  to  their  own  country.  Suddenly,  tliey 
were  sighted  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa.  "  Where  had  they 
heen  hiding?"  eterybody  attked,  and  still  aeks,  not  thinking  of 
German  poftsesBion?  in  those  part«  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
two  Ehipfl  had  all  the  time  been  in  concealment,  had  taken  in 
coal  and  provisions,  and  cfTccted  repairs.  Now,  this  conalitntcs 
a  grave  brwieh  of  nentrality,  and  is  only  one  other  example  of 
Oerman  friendship  for  Russia,  and  duplicity  towards  England. 
Aa  often  stated,  Germany  roast  chooee  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia; ahe  cannot  possibly  bo  the  loyal  friend  of  both.  And,  ae  fihe 
baa  already  decided  for  RnMia  and  during  the  present  war  has 
given  innumerable  proofs  of  that  friendehip,  England  cannot  be 
expected  any  longer  to  play  the  part  of  Germany's  second  fiddle, 
to  be  pulled  out  of  its  caw  only  wlu>n  the  favorite  one  is  some- 
what out  of  tune  The  press  controversy  may  be  stopped,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  once  more  placed  upon  a 
nonnal  basis.  But  the  future  alone  can  show  whether  the  re- 
spective destinies  of  England  and  Germany  lie  along  diveigent 
lines,  and  iniicther,  if  upon  a  converging  plane,  they  must  neces- 
sarily claah  together. 


St.  PirmuinriKi,  Deeembrr,  19<H. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Novemlwr  19th, 
nine^-ei^t  country  gentlemen  met  together  in  a  private  flat  on 
one  of  the  quays  of  St.  Petersburg  to  talk  over  the  condition  of 
Bosnia.  They  had  no  mandate  from  the  people  and  no  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Government,  yet  they  hoped  to  change  very  radi- 
cally the  reciprocal  relations  of  both.  And,  curiously  enough, 
their  gathering  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  Imperial  "  law,"  as  it  is 
now  administered,  and  would  a  few  months  ago  have  made  them 
inmates  of  prisons  or  eiilep  to  Siberia.  For,  in  Russia,  the  act 
of  aaaembling  to  discus?  polities  is  a  heinous  crime  against  the 
State,  while  the  passing  of  resolutions  circumscribing  the  God- 
givm  power  of  the  Tsar  and  afilrming  the  neoossity  of  »lf-gov- 
erament  by  the  people  amonnt?  to  high  treason  of  the  blackest 
dje>  If.  therefore,  the  Zemstvo  meeting  had  taken  place  early 
last  July,  the  chief  Minister,  Plehve,  would  have  smitten  with 
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hia  ihunderbolU  the  traitors  who  attended  it,  and  atmck  terror 
imto  the  milUons  who  openly  shared  their  ideas.  Bnt  since 
Plehve  diaappeared  there  haa  been  joj  in  Buesia,  whose  netJonal 
life,  leavened  witli  a  little  freedom,  is  now  quickened,  dilated, 
buoyant  And  the  ninetj^eight  indiriduala  who  preeide  orer  the 
electire,  Klf-goTeming  local  coandls,  known  ae  Zemetroa,  fittd 
by  the  new  liberal  spirit,  felt  it  their  duty  to  call  attention  to 
the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  and  to  propoee  meAsaiea  for 
warding  off  a  catastrophe. 

Things  had  come  to  bucH.  a  pass,  they  said,  that  any  and  arery 
Hussian  who  could  descry  the  danger  ahead  was  bound  to  give  \ho 
alarm;  and,  as  a  Zemstvo  Council  was  about  to  be  held  in  Moacov^ 
to  discnaa  prorincial  affairs,  it  occurred  to  them  to  deliberate  oa 
the  public  weal  at  the  same  time. 

The  Tsar  and  Prince  Mireky  were  aware  of  the  intention  of 
the  ZcmstroB,  and  the  Minister  kept  in  dose  touch  with  them 
throughout  The  Kmperor  and  the  Grand-Dukes  would  gladly 
have  dropped  an  extinguisher  upon  that  dangerous  flame,  but, 
poeeeaeing  none  big  euongb,  they  feared  they  might  burn  their 
flngers  badly  in  the  attempt.  For  it  ia  no  longer  a  mere  secret 
society,  or  a  hole-and-corner  opposition,  which  calla  upon  the 
ruler  to  let  his  power  be  limited,  and  eihorts  his  people  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country;  it  is  Uie  collective  voice 
of  all  thinking  Russia.  Not  all  the  prisons  of  the  Taardom,  even 
were  the^y  emptied  of  common  criminals,  could  hold  the  political 
miadcmeanants  who  must  be  shut  up  if  the  leaders  of  the  present 
movement  were  to  be  immured. 

It  was  in  Moftcov,  then,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Zemstvofi  were  to 
have  assembled  in  defiance  of  the  "  law."  But  Prince  Miraky 
at  once  resolved  to  legalize  the  proceedings  and  shape  them — not 
with  any  Machiavellian  object,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  ac- 
cordingly obtained  power  from  the  Tsar  to  convene  the  presidents 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  to  offer  them  a  spacious  Council  Chamber 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  They  accepted  this  offer  with| 
gratitude.  Their  programme  included  among  the  subjects  of 
debate  the  unbearable  condition  of  the  people,  the  disint^rating 
influence  of  the  present  regime,  and  the  meet  effectual  remediea. 
To  thia  list  of  questions  Prince  Miraky  demurred.  But  the 
presidents  would  eliminate  nothing.  They  refused  even  to  put 
off  the  Convention  until  January,  when  his  Majesty  hoped  he 
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might  aee  his  w&j  to  more  definite  action.  Finall;,  the  isemw 
were  rpferred  to  the  T«»t  himaelf. 

Kov,  the  attitude  oi  the  Tsar  has  generatlj  been  marked  by 
imeolntioa  and  embodied  in  half  measures.  Bui  in  <me  respect 
he  has  never  waTercd ;  he  Ulcee  the  r6I«  of  Autocrat  most  eeri- 
otulj,  and  will  not  surrender  to  man  the  power  which  he  believes 
he  haa  received  from  Qod.  For  Nicholas  II.,  Constitutiooal  Gov- 
ernment is  still  wholly  outside  the  pole  of  practical  politics.  For 
th«t  reason,  he  forbade  the  preaidents  of  the  Zemstroe  to  come 
together  in  November,  in  January,  or  indeed  at  all,  unleae  they 
Snt  struck  out  of  their  pit^pramme  all  political  questions.  That 
they  atubbomly  refiiBcd  to  do. 

The  aerenity  of  the  Zemstvo  leaders  was  not  greatly  rofBed  by 
the  Emperor's  prohibition.  Nor  did  they  in  the  slightest  dt^ree 
modify  their  plan  in  conttequeuce;  Uie  fatlierland  being  in  danger, 
they  would  meet,  they  said,  at  all  liazardu.  Seeing  that  they 
meant  what  they  Mid,  Prince  Mirsky  snggeeted  that,  for  an  nn- 
authoh2ed  congree«,  any  provincial  city  would  be  better  than  the 
capitaL  But  the  organizers  of  the  meeting  refused  to  alter  even 
that  point  of  their  programme.  They  did,  however,  undertake  to 
deliberate  iu  secret,  and  to  exclude  all  outsiders  from  the  council- 
chamber.  The  Minister  then  undertook  that  they  should  not  be 
molested  by  the  police,  and  to  the  Bussian  press  be  isaoed  a 
otringent  order  to  look  the  other  way  and  ignore  Uie  aaaembly  and 
all  its  doings  and  strivings.  That  is  how  Rnseia  got  her  historic 
States-General  together. 

The  members  of  this  preparatory  Congress  were  not  daring 
radicals,  witii  a  strong  infusion  of  the  political  mar^s  spirit 
A  milder  and  more  Bubmissive  set  of  men  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere,  even  in  Russia.  They  all  belong  to  the  privileged 
cUh:  all  are  landed  proprietors,  all  members  of  the  nobility. 
Many  among  Ihem  are  Councillors  of  State,  Privy  Councillors, 
Hxcellencies,  Counts  and  Princes,  Chamberlains  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  One  of  the  Vice-Chainnen  was  Prince  LvoS,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  oraton*  was  Count  Heyden.  None  of  them  cherish- 
ed republican  aspirations,  none  displayed  democratic  tendencies. 
They  thou^t  and  spoke  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Tsar. 

The  deliberations  lasted  four  days  and  culminated  in  a  aeries 
of  resolutions.  All  members  were  at  one  as  to  the  grievances 
of  (he  nation;  the  people  are  irented  as  helplcaa  diildren,  and 
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deprived  of  a  ehare  in  conducting  theii  own  AJZairs;  they  are 
never  allowed  to  meet  and  discuss  Uicir  needs;  an  iadividtml  can 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  any  moment  and  witliout  trial;  he 
has  no  liberty  of  conscience,  nor  of  speech.  Tbia  state  of  tiungs 
was  frankly  avowed  and  deplored,  and  effectual  remedies  called 
for  without  a  diaeentient  voice. 

It  was  on  the  question  of  narrowing  the  powers  of  tlie  Em- 
peror and  establiehing  a  Constitutional  Government  that  Uie  Con- 
gress divided.  And  no  wonder  I  All  its  members  enjoy  va^t 
pririleges,  of  wliich  the  Tsar  is  the  source.  They  pay  no  direct 
taxes.  They  hare  always  bei^n  exempted  from  corporal  punifih- 
meat  Their  sons  alone  can  enter  the  militar)',  naval,  and  high 
law  schools,  which  train  the  future  commanders  of  the  army  and 
fleet  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  State.  Tn  a  word,  collectively 
and  individually  they  had  strong  reasons  for  e^^hewing  the  ques- 
tions of  Autocracy  and  Itepreeentatire  Government  Indeed, 
their  only  motive  for  tackling  those  problems  was  pun?  humanity 
and  sympathy  for  the  wretched  peasants;  yet  tlioy  sacrificed  their 
personal  interests  to  the  just  claims  of  tlicir  fellows.  The  sonrce 
whence  they  drew  their  ptrength  was  the  new-bom  spirit  of  the 
nation.  By  a  majority  of  71  against  87  the  Congress  demanded 
Constitutional  Govemmont. 

That  such  a  claim  should  have  been  put  forward  as  irre- 
ducible by  very  moderate  members  of  the  nobility  is  the  most 
pregnant  event  of-Bussian  history  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great  For  those  improvised  congressmen  arc  by  far  the  moet 
conservative  elements  of  society;  behind  tliem  press  strennously 
forward  the  crowds  whose  temper  is  bocoroc  electric,  whose  wild 
democratic  instincts  stifle  all  arguments  of  political  wisdom. 
The  smallfst  concessions,  tlien,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  Taar*8 
henchmen  and  lieges,  can  save  the  natir>n  from  disaster  inelnde 
the  abolition  of  Autocracy  and  of  class  distinctions,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  liberal  measures  which  form  the  alplm  and 
omega  of  the.  wished-for  Constitutional  Charter.  Representative 
Government  and  national  niin  are  the  alternatives  between  which 
the  Russian  people  must  choose.  That  in  brief  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  FoaUmka. 

AnolhfT  most  significant  sign  of  the  new  time  is  the  role  which 
has  been  deliberately  assigned  to  the  Tsar.  Minister  and  con- 
gnennen  hare  both  placed  him  face  to  face  with  the  people.    It 
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W88  he,  and  not  Prince  Mireky,  who  forbade  the  Zcmstvo  prcai- 
dents  to  meet  officially.  It  was  to  the  Taor  that  tlic  congreae- 
men  sent  their  resolutions,  the  Minister  promieing  in  liiy  them 
before  him.  It  is  he,  and  only  he,  who  can  give  effect  to  liie  de- 
mands of  the  Convention.  Henceforth,  therefore,  Nieholas  II. 
IB  deprived  of  a  Ministerial  screen,  lie  alone  can  do  wrong  in 
Boaaiin  politics.  If  he  withhold  the  rL-forme,  lie  is  personally 
responaiblo  to  tho  people;  and  even  now  the  people  are  openly 
mooting  the  eontingeney  in  lermg  which  are  unwonted  and  dis- 
quieting. For,  to  be  frank,  the  Emperor  is  emLncntiy  unpopular. 
Four  years  ago  he  was  set  down  b»  weak-willed  but  well-meaning, 
the  hypnotized  victim  of  a  strong  and  unscrupulous  Grand  Vizier. 
To-day  he  is  spoken  of  as  an  obstacle  to  all  popular  progress. 

He  is  now  known  to  have  provoked  the  war  witliout  willing  it, 
as  a  child  might  set  fire  to  gunpowder  without  wifihing  to  cause 
an  explosion.  His  Viceroy  Alexeyeff  has  ungenerously  allowed 
it  to  be  known  that,  after  Japan  had  broken  off  diplomatic 
negotiations,  u  telegram  was  sent  to  him  from  St.  Fctcrsburg 
assuring  him  that  war  was  out  of  the  question.  For  that  reason 
be  took  DO  special  precautions  by  way  of  preparing  for  it.  Nov 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  denies  all  Icnowledge  of  that 
despatch,  which  can  have  been  forwarded  only  by  the  Tsar.  And 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  hiA  Majesty  sent  it,  the  Russian 
Squadron  at  Port  .\rthur  was  attacked  and  damaged  by  the 
Japanese.  Again  it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  it  was 
the  Russian  monarch  who  iodireetly  helped  the  Japanese  by 
hampering  Kuropatkin  and  subjecting  his  plans  to  the  criticism 
of  an  Admiral.  It  is  further  complained  that  the  Russian 
t^oldiers  have  rarely  clothing  or  food  enough;  that  the  wounded 
have  often  to  lie  for  days  witliout  medical  treatment,  many  of 
them  dying  slowly  in  nnepcakahle  agony;  that  the  convalescent 
are  literally  starved  on  the  way  home,  and  that  the  Imperial 
house  offers  no  help.  These  facta  are  known  and,  despite  the 
efforts  o(  the  Censorship,  have  been  published.  Yet  the  Dynasty, 
and  only  the  Dynasty,  insists  on  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  end. 
Members  of  Uie  Imperial  family  run  no  risks,  make  no  sacrifice, 
glTC  neither  their  blood  nor  their  work  nor  their  substance  for 
the  success  of  a  policy  which  is  theirs  and  not  the  people's.  The 
Emperor  and  hii  Idndred  have  not  Ix'stowed  even  a  money  dona- 
tion upon  the  active  army,  or  upon  the  wounded  who  are  suffer- 
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ing  or  dying  for  their  cause.  They  have,  however,  exhorted  the 
people  to  subscribe  largely  and  have  bitterly  upbraided  thein  for 
not  SQbBcribing  enough. 

At  present  Taar  and  ZerastTo  stand  confronting  each  other. 
Behind  the  ZenistFo  are  the  thinking  elements  of  the  nation.' 
Behind  the  Autocrat  his  army,  hie  police,  his  spice,  his  faeary 
guns,  magazine  rifles,  formidable  prisons,  gold  and  silver,  tele- 
graphs, railways,  and  all  tlie  resources  of  applied  scienoe.  The 
first  question  which  presenta  itself  is  whether  those  two  putiegj 
will  compose  their  quarrel  peaceably  or  resort  to  violence.  To 
this  query  no  definite  answer  is  as  yet  possible.  Everything  de- 
pends npoa  the  mood  of  the  Tear,  the  motives  to  which  be 
peculiarly  susceptible,  and  the  force  with  which  these  motives 
are  set  before  him.  There  are,  however,  many  and  interesting 
data  which  tend  to  zeveal  the  direction  in  which  he  is  naturally 
and  deliberately  dispoeed  to  move.  And  the  general  conclusion 
from  all  these  is  that,  while  willing  to  moke  the  effort  reqaisite 
to  don  the  velvet  glove,  he  will  not  dispense  with  the  iron  hand. 
It  follows  that  Prince  Mirsky's  role  is  to  purchase  by  honied 
words  the  public  tranqoilUly  and  loyalty  which  the  Buesian* 
people  is  minded  to  exchange  only  for  serious  conceeaions  em- 
bodied  in  permanent  icstittitions.  For  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
modification  of  system,  nothing  but  a  gentler  way  of  applying 
Draconian  legislation.    Here  are  a  few  illostrationB : 

Certain  exiles  have  been  allowed  to  return  from  Siberia  or 
abroad  and  certain  prisoners  have  been  released  from  their  cells  in 
KnsBia.  This  humane  measure  sounds  well  in  a  tel(^am  to  the 
American  or  European  press.  But  in  Russia  it  imposes  upon  no 
one.  For  those  favored  "  criminals  "  constitute  only  a  fraction 
of  the  legion  wh<Hn  Plehve  arrested  and  spirited  away  without 
trial.  At  this  moment,  there  are  political  suspects  in  the  Moscow 
prison  who  deserve  justice  if  not  mercy,  young  fellows  who,  ioj 
any  free  country,  would  be  in  the  vang:aard  of  progress, 
were  arrested  at  various  times,  on  the  secret  reports  of  spice,  on 
the  anonymous  accusatioim  of  private  and  spiteful  enemies  or 
through  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  police.  Some  have  been  im- 
mured aix  months;  others  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  months;  and  one 
for  over  two  years.  But  none  of  them  has  had  a  chance  of  de- 
fending hiraeelf.  On  November  22d,  they  one  and  all  refused 
their  food  and  resolved  to  die  of  hunger  unless  the  Qoverament 
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pronuBcd  to  bring  them  to  txial  before  February  14th  next  On 
December  Ut,  fotir  of  them  wen  set  free  altogether,  nothing 
being  alleged  against  them.  The  remainder  are  still  in  their 
cells,  emaciated  but  reeolnte;  for  this  is  the  tenth  day  of  their 
black  fast.  Their  moUierv,  their  sisters,  their  friends  are  nuh- 
ing  abont  from  salon  to  salon,  beseeching  influential  personages, 
not  indeed  to  have  them  released,  bat  only  to  bare  them  tried. 
The  system  under  which  they  were  kidnapped  and  burled  alive 
still  onbeiata.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Tsar  will  grant  representative 
GoTemment  ? 

Again,  the  army  of  the  secret  police  has  not  been  disbanded. 
Where  two  or  three  Kusstans  are  gathered  together  in  the  name 
of  pleasure,  bu8ine.s8  or  duty,  at  least  one  of  those  Jadasea  is  in 
the  midst  of  them.  They  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  private  people,  read  their  letters,  pry  into  their  secrets  and 
aorootlmee  endeavor  to  make  money  or  to  gratify  passions  by  help 
of  the  insight  which  they  gain  into  family  affairs.  Sometimes 
when  these  professional  traitors  have  a  grudge  against  a  man 
who  diances  to  be  in  their  way,  or  a  woman  who  rejects  their  in- 
famous overtures  with  acorn,  they,  so  to  say,  press  a  button  and 
the  Imperial  machinery  does  the  rest  Now  these  secret  legion- 
aries are  well  fed,  well  clad,  well  paid  and  cost  the  State  millions 
every  year,  while  the  heroes  of  Tnrenchen,  Tashichao,  Laoyan, 
are  being  sent  home  In  open  goods-wagons,  left  for  several  days 
without  warm  food  of  any  kind,  and  fed  during  the  journey  on 
lea  than  two  pounds  of  black  bread  a  day.*  This  happened  and 
happens,  not  at  the  front,  but  in  Russia  where  food  is  plentiful. 
Meet  of  the  wounded  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
cLnnunstance  that  the  Tsar,  who  has  given  nothing  from  the 
State  revenue  nor  from  his  privy  purse  to  alleviate  the  Bufferings 
of  these  heroes,  refuses  to  allow  his  army  of  spies  to  have  a  dollar 
taken  from  their  salaries,  is  bitterly  commented  upon  as  sympto- 
matic. 

Another  of  those  straws  which  show  the  quarter  whence  the 
wind  blowB  is  the  circumstance  that  one  of  tlie  Zemstvo  men  ha^ 
been  diamiaaed  from  the  high  school  of  law  where  he  had  a  chair, 
becauae  he  took  part  in  the  Congresa.    I'rofeaaor  Nabokoff,  son  of 


•  "  BuMkia  rtdomoBH,"  Sik  NoTember,  1004.  One  BoWier,  wounded  in 
tltc  J««-boo«  and  throitt,  could  drink  onW  milk:  Jtt  all  his  dul^  kIIow- 
anoe  waa  but  eaouj^h   for  one  glasa  ana  a  quarter  of  milk  dailj. 
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the  late  Mimster  of  Justice  and  colleague  of  rrofcaeor  Mflrtens, 
has  just  been  compelled  to  lender  his  resignation. 

Aa  for  the  Russian  people,  they  are,  so  to  say,  (m  fire-  All 
sections  of  society,  all  classes  of  the  population,  ovoU  themaelveB 
of  the  sli^ht^t  pretext  to  come  together  and  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  one-man  power.  The  lawyers  of  St.  Petersburg  are  about 
to  sign  a  petition  praying  for  constitutional  Goremment.  The 
working-men  arc  organizing  a  vast  manifestation  in  favor  of 
representative  institutiomii.  Authors  are  propagatiiig  liberal 
doctrines  throughout  the  Empire.  Journalists  vie  with  outharft. 
Hunict pal i ties,  giiildi?,  benevolent  aa&ociations,  are  seconding  the 
demands  of  the  JSemstros.  A  section  of  stadents  have  published 
a  manifesto  in  which  they  proclaim  that  Autocracy  roust  cease  to 
be,  "  the  infamous  war  must  be  stopped,  and  a  Coustitutional 
Assembly  immediately  convoked." 

Such  ia  the  temper  of  the  two  forces  which  now  face  each 
other  with  unfriendly  feelings.  On  which  side  is  victory  likely 
to  amilc?  It  has  often  Ixicn  aHirmed  that  a  hundred  thousand 
disciplined  men  directed  by  a  central  despotism  can  keep  in  check 
a  hundred  millions  who  lack  organization  and  training.  But  that 
is  only  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  problem.  Tn  a  eimilar  way, 
assuming  that  it  takes  a  hundred  workmen  twelve  hours  to  build 
a  wall,  it  may  bo  correct  to  infer  that  two  hundred  will  do  it  in 
six  hours;  but  surely  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  144,000 
masons  could  accomplish  the  task  in  half  a  minute.  So  we  ran 
say  of  the  Russian  people  that  it  cannot  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
historical,  French  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  would  be  unwiee  to 
add  tliat  its  efforts  are  doomed  to  utter  failure.  In  all  such  prob- 
lems the  unknown  factors  are  many  and  tlieir  force  incalculable. 

Prince  Mirsky  is  not  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  progress.  His 
views  arc  known,  bia  methods  are  liked,  his  honesty  is  recognized 
and  appreciated.  And  moderale  men  would  be  relieved  to  feel 
that  the  Autocrat  ojmn  whose  fiat  so  much  depends  will  take  his 
one  from  the  llinister.  But  whether  he  concedes  reform  or  with- 
holds it,  is  immaterial  fo  the  final  results.  If  he  be  in  a  yielding 
mood,  the  change  now  inevitable  will  be  gradual,  peaceful,  moder- 
ate; otherwise  it  will  come  later,  suddenly  and  with  revolutionary 
thoroughnc^.  In  any  case,  the  sands  of  autocracy  swm  to  have 
run  down,  and  KichoUs  TI.  is  probably  the  last  absolute  monarch 
of  all  the  Russias. 
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WASinXGTOK,  December,  1904. 

The  PresitlenPs  annnal  mcasflge  nnd  the  reception  which  it 
had  met  with  from  the  I'cderal  Lcgislnturc  nnd  throiigliout  the 
country  are  events  vhich  obviously  have  both  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  effect  on  the  actual  and  proapcctivc  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countrieB.  Clearly,  therefore,  they  are 
erenta  vbich  belong  to  the  domain  of  "  world-politics.**  Not>  of 
course,  that  the  whole  of  the  message  would  be  thus  described 
in,  ordinary  parlance.  Nobody,  for  in-itanoe,  in  any  European 
capital  ia  concerned,  even  remotely,  in  the  preservation  of  our 
foreeis,  in  oar  method  of  dealing  with  the  pnblic  lands,  in  our 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  our  game-preservce,  in  the  species  of 
local  self -guvem men t  tliat  may  be  given  to  Alaslca,  or  in  our 
pension  system,  except  &o  far  as  the  vaat  snm  annually  allotted 
to  it  may  be  deemed  to  cripple  our  Treasury  for  other  purposes. 
Jt  ia  otherv-isc,  of  course,  with  (he  disclosure  of  the  policy  which 
the  President  means  to  follow  with  reference  to  die  great  Powere 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  with  regard  to  Latin-American  rcpnb- 
UcB.  It  is  manifest  that  foreign  onlookers  arc  keenly  inter»tod 
alao  in  learning  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  an  effective 
protecution  of  our  policy  by  means  of  a  strong  nary  and  of  an 
army  which,  though  not  large,  should  be  cfRcient  and  capable  of 
quick  expansion.  What  we  mean  to  do  about  the  Philippines  in 
Ukeiriae  a  matter  of  manifest  moment  to  all  the  countries  eon- 
oerned  in  the  development  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
that  indirectly  foreign  nations  may  be  affected  by  the  extension 
of  our  cultivable  area  by  irrigation,  and  by  improvementa  in  our 
methods  of  agricnlture,  for  tbns  our  capacity  for  purveying  food 
staples  and  raw  products  will  necessarily  be  augmented.  Nor 
is  it  only  our  increasing  qualifications  for  the  production  of 
manufacturea,  aa  well  as  of  food  and  raw  materials,  that  for- 
eignera  will  scftu  with  curiosity.  They  also  recognize  that  our 
exporifl  might  be  materially  influenced  by  changea  in  our  ar- 
nngementa  for  internal  transportation.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, view  with  indifference  the  President's  recommendation  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  invested  with 
the  power  to  ftx  railway  rates.  It  ia  solely  from  the  view-point  of 
their  relation  to  world-politics  and  world-ficonomics  that  wc  pur- 
pose here  to  mark  some  of  Mr.  Rooserelfa  suggestions. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelfa  exceptionally  long  but  unusually 
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intcreeting  inee«age  which  discnsaes  our  foreign  relatioDS  baa  Vr 
no  means  giTen  unqualified  aatiafaction  to  foreign  diplomakute 
and  newspapers.  They  do  not,  and  cannot,  indeed,  object  to  what 
the  President  has  to  eay  about  tho  duties  of  a  highly  enlightened 
nation,  chief  of  which  if,  the  avoidance  of  helplessnees  by  the 
maintenance  of  naval  and  military  armamenta  commensurate 
with  ita  responsibilities.  Who  will  dispute  the  aaacrtion  that  the 
goal  which  should  be  set  before  us  as  a  nation,  the  goal  which 
should  be  set,  in  truth,  before  all  mankind,  is  the  attainment  of 
the  "  peace  of  iustioe,"  the  peace,  that  is,  which  cornea  when  each 
nation  is  not  merely  safeguarded  in  its  own  rights,  but  scmpa- 
lously  lecogniacs  and  performs  its  duty  toward  other  peoples? 
Evidently,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not,  for  a  moment,  deny  that,  as 
a  rule,  peace  makes  for  righteousness,  but  he  submits  that,  when- 
ever there  is  confiict  between  the  two  things,  our  fealty  is  due, 
first,  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Better  a  nghteons  war  than 
a  pusillanimous  peace.  Neither  is  it  doubtful  that  the  right  to 
be  free  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  will  and  the  power  to  defend 
that  right.  Freedom,  as  one  of  our  poets  has  said,  is  not  a  gift 
that  tarries  long  with  cowards.  That  we  may  be  prepared  to  pro* 
tect  our  interests,  and  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  as 
humane  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  world,  Mr.  Roosevelt  in- 
sists that  there  should  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  upbuilding  the 
American  navy,  and  that  our  existing  standing  army  should  be 
unreduced  in  point  of  size,  and  so  pcrfectf^d  in  efficiency  as  to  be 
at  least  the  equal  of  any  body  of  troops  of  the  same  number  be- 
longing to  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  It  would  be,  as  Ur. 
Roosevelt  says,  not  merely  unwise,  but  contemptible,  for  a  com- 
monwealth, as  for  an  individual,  to  use  high-sounding  language 
in  proclaiming  purposes  or  in  assuming  positions  that  can  only 
be  sustained  by  force,  and  then  to  fail  to  provide  the  force.  But, 
while  emphasiaing  the  need  of  "  carrying  a  big  stick,"  the  Pr««i- 
dcnt  dwella  upon  the  proofs  given  by  our  Oovemment  of  the  un- 
cerity  of  its  wish  to  minimize  the  temptation  to  use  it,  by 
proposing  a  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  and  by  nego- 
tiating treaties  of  arbitration  with  all  Powers  which  are  willing 
to  enter  into  such  agreements. 

So  far  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  Mr.  HooBerelfs 
conception  of  the  principlea  which  should  govern  our  foreign  il- 
lations.   Nor  is  it  a  question  of  Bubatance  so  much  as  of  form 
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rtuch  it  moolod  bv  \ho&e  foreign  diplomats  who  raise  their  eye- 
brows at  tho  curtncss  and  cncoDTentional  frankness  with  which 
thtt  PreeideDt  ref&n  to  a  mutter  which  has  caused  our  State  De- 
partment's leprefientatirea  in  Bosdia  a  good  deal  of  Iroublo. 
We  allude  to  the  dilBcalty  encountered  by  onr  Ambassadors  at 
St  Petersburg  in  securing  for  onr  Jewish  fellow  citizens  the  right 
to  receive  pasaporta  and  to  traTel  through  Ruwsian  territory.  Mr. 
Rooeerclt  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  only  is  the  obstruction 
which  that  right  has  experienced  unjust  and  irrita,ting  toward 
OB,  but  the  wisdom  of  it  from  Russia's  standpoint  is  not  easily 
dieeemible.  He  declares  that  '*  no  conceivable  good  ts  accom- 
plished by  it.^  Mr.  Boosevelt  is  not  the  first  man  to  flatter  the 
dore-cotee  of  diplomacy  by  acting  on  the  assumption  that  much 
valuable  time  may  be  saved  by  blunt  truth-telling,  Bismarck 
was  notorious  for  rude  veracity,  bat  we  never  heard  that  he  or 
his  country  lost  anything  by  it 

It  ia  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Boosevelt^s  definition  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  construed  during  his 
administration  should  be  eyed  with  disfavor  at  Berlin,  but  it  is 
at  the  first  glance  difficnlt  to  see  why  it  should  also  have  given 
offence  to  many  London  newspapers.  If,  however,  the  long  para- 
graph relating  to  this  subject  be  read  with  care,  the  reader  will 
arrive,  we  think,  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Boosevclt  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  the  future  of  this  continent  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  and  that  he  does  not  purpose  again  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  partial  confiscation  of  an  American  republic's 
revenues  for  the  payment  of  ordinary  debts  as  was  practised  by 
the  blockading  Powers  in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  We  do  not  for 
u  moment  imagine  that  Mr.  Booserclt  would  dispute  the  right  of 
any  self-respecting  Power,  whether  European  or  American,  to 
eiact  by  force  a  reasonable  reparation  for  any  insult  ottered  to  its 
flag  or  to  its  official  representatives,  or  for  any  injury  done  by 
violence  to  the  life  or  property  of  one  of  its  citizens  or  subjects. 
But,  when  it  comes  to  aequeatrating  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
customs  income  of  one  of  our  sister  commonwealths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  payment  of  debts  arising  out  of  contracts, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Boosevelt  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
himself  the  sequestrator,  Kow  that,  apparently,  it  has  been  ee- 
tahltshcd,  by  tho  Venezuela  precedent,  that  an  American  repub- 
lic, if  it  default  in  the  pajrment  of  its  bonds,  or  of  any  other  debt 
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arising  out  of  contract,  must  be  placed,  like  Egj-pt,  in  the  hands 
of  a  re<.-eiver,  it  is,  evidently,  best  for  the  debtor  commtmity  and 
for  the  whole  AVeslern  Hemisphere  that  the  receiver  shall  be  the 
United  States.  We  could  be  trusted  to  collect  and  handle  the 
revenues  honestly,  to  diecharge  as  promptly  as  poeaible  the  obli- 
gations of  the  debtor  state,  and,  when  our  task  was  dono,  to  re- 
store the  mortgaged  custom-houses  to  their  owners.  We  could 
lie  inisted;  for,  nndoubtedly,  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  the  truth 
when  he  denies  that  the  United  States  feels  any  Und-hunger,  or 
entertains  any  project  as  regards  the  other  nations  of  the  Wostera 
Ilcmifephere,  save  such  as  are  for  their  welfare.  The  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  self-denying  ordinance  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  declaration  that  a  failure  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions may  entail  interrerence  from  the  United  States  with  a 
Latin- American  republic.  The  very  determination  to  adhere  in 
spirit  and  letter  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
States,  however  reluctantly,  to  esercise  an  international  police 
jwwer  in  such  cases  of  wrong-doing,  or  of  impotence — for  "im- 
potence "  read  "  a  failure  to  pay  debts  '* — as,  according  to  a  recent 
precedent,  would  warrant  an  injured  or  eroditor  Power  in  tho 
application  of  pressure  by  blockade  and  sequestration.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Kooierclt  is  careful  to  say  that  we  should 
interfere  with  neighboring  coraraonwealths  only  in  the  last  resort, 
and  then  only  if  it  liecame  evident  that  their  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  do  justice  at  home  and  abroad  had  violated  the 
rifflits  of  the  United  States,  or  had  invited  foreign  aggression 
the  detriment  of  the  entire  body  of  American  nations. 

We  have  naid  that,  indirectly,  all  foreign  countries  tlial  see 
us  either  purveyors  of  food  staples  and  raw  materialB,  or  com- 
petitive producers  of  manufactures,  are  keenly  concerned  in 
learning  whether,  by  changes  in  our  rates  of  inland  transporta- 
tion, those  commodities  can  be  delivered  on  shipboard  in  oar  har- 
bors more  cheaply  than  they  can  now.  In  other  words,  a  world- 
wide interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal  that  Con- 
gress should  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion,  not 
only  with  the  power  (which  it  possesses)  to  declare  a  given  rail- 
way rate  unreasonable,  but  also  to  say  what,  prima  facie,  should 
be  the  reasonable  maximum  rate  for  the  trftosportaiioa  in  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  bills  embodying  like  proposals  wen 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  during  the  last  aceaioa. 
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but  t>oth  were  pigeon- boled.  Wc  should  probably  hare  heard  no 
inorR  of  Uioee  or  aimilflr  projects  but  for  Iho  peremptory  way  in 
which  the  President  has  brought  them  to  the  front  Nothing 
conld  be  more  unequivocal  and  re&olutp  than  his  language  on  the 
subject  He  tells  the  Federal  kgislatore  that,  obove  all  else,  they 
must  try  to  keep  the  liighways  of  commerce  open  to  all  citizens  on 
equal  terms;  to  do  which  it  is  indispenMhIe  to  abolish  absolutely 
all  robak'8.  Whether  the  shipper  or  the  railroad  is  to  blame 
makes,  he  aays,  no  difference;  the  rebates  most  be  stoppejjl,  and 
the  abuses  of  the  private  freight-ear,  private  tenninal-trBck  and 
prirato  side-track  systems  must  1*0  abated.  In  other  word?,  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  must  enforce  its  own  legislation,  enacted 
at  a  previous  sessiou.  which  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  corporation  to  offer,  grant,  give,  solicit,  accept  or  re- 
ceive any  rebates,  concessiona  or  discriminations  in  respect  of  the 
transportation  of  any  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
whereby  such  property  shall,  by  any  device  whatever,  bo  tran^ 
ported  at  a  less  rate  than  tliat  named  in  the  tariff  published  by 
the  common  carrier. 

The  ohjeetions  to  investing  the  power  propoecd  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  many  and 
cogcDt,  one  of  the  strongest  being  the  omission  to  safeguard  rail- 
roads against  loss  in  the  event  tiiat  the  mte  fixed  by  the  Com- 
miuion  should,  on  appeal,  be  adjudged  unreasonable  by  a  court  of 
review.  If  private  corporations  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  business,  as,  of  course,  they  are  when  they 
■re  forbidden  to  name  the  price  for  which  they  will  render  scrr- 
iceft,  it  is  evidently  of  vital  moment  to  them  that  the  greatest 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  guarantei-  them  against  the  calam- 
itous con»eqaeaces  of  incompetence  or  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  olTicinl  framers  of  rate?.  This  has  become  so  clear  to  Mr. 
llooEevelt  himself  and  to  tho  leaders  of  the  Republican  majority 
in  Congrese  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  inclination  to  agree 
upon  n  species  of  compromise.  What  this  compromise  may  be  is 
outline]  in  an  interview  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Morton,  who 
baa  been  a  railroad  man  all  his  life,  and,  as  such,  has  been  forced 
to  ponder  anxionaly  the  problem  of  rates.  Mr.  Morton  describea 
as  "  behind  the  times  "  those  railroad  men  who  deem  an  attempt 
to  introduce  government  supervision  of  rates  a  mischievous  and 
meddlesome  impertinence.    He  points  out  that,  not  only  are  rail- 
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wayg  owned  by  the  Government  in  scTcral  European  counh-ft 
bat  even  la  maoy  <^  oar  own  SUtM  tbe  rates  are  fixed  \(j  rulroAd 
commiBsions.  It  is  pronounced  ridicolona  to  auert  ^at  the  Fed- 
eral Qoventment  has  not  the  power  to  do  with  interstate  or  f<» 
eign  commerce  what  the  States  themselves  may  do  with  traffic 
transacted  inside  their  borders.  Besides,  the  die  is  already  cast 
Not  only  has  the  giving  or  receiving  of  rebfttet  been  auds  on- 
lawful,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gonunlflaion  hai  been  elreedy 
clothed  with  the  oegatiTe  power  to  declare  a  particular  rat«  on- 
reeionable,  and  needs  only  to  be  invested  with  the  poeitive  power 
to  substitute  a  rate  which  it  regards  aa  reasonable.  Mr.  Morton, 
boweverj  though  he  would  place  the  power  of  readjueting  rail' 
way  ratea  in  the  bands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
recognizes,  as  being  himself  a  practical  railroad  man.  that  it 
wonld  not  be  equitable  to  have  the  new  rate  decreed  by  tbe  Com- 
mission go  into  effect  immediately,  and  etand  till  a  court  of 
review  should  ultimateiy  render  a  decision.  Under  such  circom- 
stnnccs,  a  railroad  wonld  have  no  redress  for  a  mistake  com- 
mitted by  the  CommiBsion;  it  could  never  recover  tbe  lost  earn- 
ingB  if  a  court  of  review  were  to  hold  that  the  original  rat«  was 
reasonable.  Secretary  Morton,  therefore,  suggests  an  arrangement 
by  which,  if  a  given  rate  should  be  pronounced  unreasonable  bj 
the  Commission,  the  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  go  on 
charging  the  original  rate  on  filing  an  indemnifying  bond  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  sums  involved.  If  the  final  decision  rendered 
by  a  court  of  review  should  go  against  the  road,  the  defeated  liti- 
gant would  simply  refund  the  difference  between  the  old  rate  and 
the  new.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  promptly  at  a  definite  de- 
cision, Mr.  Morton  would  create  an  Interstate  Commerce  Court 
of  three  judges,  to  sit  at  Washington,  and,  as  a  reviewing  tri- 
bunal, hear  all  cases  arising  under  the  proposed  law  (the  law 
giving  the  Commission  power  to  substitute  a  rate  for  one  de- 
clared unreasonable)  without  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  except  when  questions  of  conatitational  interpre- 
tation should  be  raised.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  matter 
of  delegating  the  fixing  of  railway  rates  to  a  commission  or  court 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hooeevelt  the  question  of  the  hour  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  solution  of  tbe  problem  will  be  watch- 
ed with  lively  interest  in  all  those  Buropean  countries  where  the 
railways  are  not  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govemment. 
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JAPANESE   PROBLEMS. 


BT  C0UI7T  OEUMA,  FOOUEBLT   rROrE   MINISTEB  OF  JAPAIT. 


FoREioxEBS  too  often  fflll  into  the  error  of  believing  that  the 
cirilization  of  Japan  b^an  with  the  opening  of  the  country  to  the 
inilaeaoee  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions.  In  other  n'ords,  they 
imagine  that  .Tapan  is  only  some  forty  years  old,  and  that  ttue 
progress  she  haa  made  during  that  time  had  no  earlier  foundation*. 
Considered  in  thin  light,  they  imagine^  not  unnaturally,  that  the 
procees  has  been  far  too  rapid  to  be  permaoent.  I  think,  bow- 
erer,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  because  the  real  Japanese  ciril- 
ixation  began  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  Thus  the  opening 
of  the  country  found  the  Japanete  in  a  state  of  mind  which  had 
already  been  civiU2ed  into  readineee  for  the  Western  ideas.  Fif- 
tees  hundred  years  before,  the  entry  into  Japan  of  the  elementi 
of  the  cirilizationfi  of  India  and  China  had  begun.  Everything 
that  Japan  absorbed,  from  these  civilizations,  however,  became  ee- 
aentially  Japaneee.  Buddhism  came  from  India  to  Japan  and 
vaa  inflnenced  there  by  5hintoi*m,  the  Japaneee  religion,  and  it 
tinis  became  a  religion  totally  dijTerent  in  detail  from  the  Indian 
region.  The  Chineee  literature,  on  being  introduced  into  Japan, 
became  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  the  personality  of  the  Japanese 
people,  that  has  made  it  typically  Japanese  and  no  longer  Chinese. 
It  was  the  rame  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  introduced 
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into  Japan  from  China  and  Korea.  Thus  the  mind  of  Japan  was 
developed  and  made  ready  to  take  adrantAge  of  the  syetcm  and 
rule  of  the  Weet  It  waa  the  lack  of  system  in  its  civilization 
which  conetituted  the  real  backwardnees  of  Japan  before  the 
opening  of  the  country.  It  ia  thus  apparent  thai  Japan  is  not 
such  a  young  country  in  ctvilizatiou  aa  many  suppoee;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  her  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  ought  not  to 
cause  uneasiness  and  the  impTCSfdon  of  instability. 

In  tlie  same  way  as  other  isolated  natitms  have  acted  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  outside  world,  Japan  rceisted 
strenuously  the  idea  of  foreign  intmsiou.  Her  first  endeavor  waa, 
natnrally,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  the  countr7, 
but  the  Americans  onder  Perry  broke  up  this  idea  and  made  it 
impossible  to  prevent  foreigners  from  treading  the  soil  of  Japan. 
Then  the  Japanese  tried  to  fight  the  foreigners,  and  cither  kill 
them  or  drive  them  out.  Thie  stage  was  very  similar  to  that 
represented  in  the  present  action  of  the  Boxers  in  China.  Sev- 
eral foreigners  were  killed  or  injured,  and  there  was  much  diB- 
turbance  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  the  Japanefc  people  discovered  that  it  was  hopeless  lo 
try  and  expel  the  foreigner  by  force.  They,  tlierefore,  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  preventing  the  destruction 
of  their  land  and  their  civilization  in  another  way.  They,  there- 
fore, submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  began  to  seek  out  all  that 
was  best  in  the  Western  civilization  that  was  thus  thrust  upon 
them,  realizing  clearly  that  only  by  competing  with  the  foreigners 
on  their  own  ground  could  the  Japanese  hope  to  cope  with  them. 

The  intensity  with  which  the  Japanese  rushed  into  the  new 
melhods  was  the  result  of  their  ardent  patriotism;  a  desire  that 
their  country  should  not  be  found  incompetent  to  meet  any  ait- 
uation — the  same  desire,  love  of  country,  tiiat  had  prompted  their 
other  actions  against  the  foreigner*.  They  aeted  not  from  indi- 
vidual motives  of  hate,  but  as  a  common  force  against  an  evil 
•hat  threatened  their  home  and  soil. 

The  army  svstem  of  the  foreignera  was  the  first  thing  that 
they  realised  to  be  superior  to  their  own,  and  soon  the  spears  and 
swords  gnve  place  to  rifiee  and  guns.  In  navigation,  also,  great 
strides  were  made,  and  the  Japanese  sailors  strm'e  hard  to  make 
themselves  able  and  competent  as  navigators.  In  the  field  of 
medicine,  also,  much  interest  waa  evinced  in  Western  Ideas;  and 
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th&  Japaneee,  Tealizing  the  Buperioril?  of  these  ideas  to  their 
OTS,  introduced  much  of  the  modem  iwience  of  mediciDe  at  an 
early  date.  The  old  idea  of  the  Jajiami*  jieople  had  l)een  that 
all  thingB  Japanese  were  good,  and  that  all  things  of  the  outr 
aide  world  were  inferior.     It  wbb  owing  to  tliis  idea  that  their 

'patriotism  compelled  them  to  act  as  they  had  done  in  repelling 
any  outside  inllueoce.  Ab  8CM>a  a»  they  saw  that  there  were  good 
ideas  and  things  which  the  We«t  had  to  offer,  the  very  same  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  demanded  that  the  best  should  be  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  At  that  time,  there  were 
two  goTcming  heads  in  the  country,  the  Shogun  and  the  Em- 
peror. Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  feudal  chiefs,  who  had 
a  great  amount  of  authority  in  the  land.     After  the  arrival  of 

I  the  foreignerfl  and  the  opening  of  the  coimtry,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that,  for  the  purpose?  of  good  government  and  for  financial 
reasons,  it  was  eaeential  to  consolidate  the  ruling  powers.  Then 
it  was  detennined  to  bring  forth  into  supreme  power  the  real 
ruler,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Shogunate  and  the  feudal  chiefs  were 
overthrown.  Since  then,  the  administration  has  been  eubstantial 
and  excellent  All  these  changes,  great  as  thej  were  and  formi- 
dable, were  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  their  de- 
termination to  do  the  beet  for  their  coontry.  It  became  the  am- 
bition of  Japan  to  compete  with  the  beet  of  the  other  nations,  and 
this  purpoee  may  be  regarded  as  meaning  as  much  to  Japan  as 
does  the  star  to  the  sailor  steering  his  ship  by  night  This  de- 
termination to  excel  all  other  nations  was  declared  in  tme  of  the 
earliest  rescripts  of  the  Emperor. 

This  same  rescript  gave  the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  made 
Chrietianity  permipsible:  formerly,  this  religion  had  been  pro- 
hibited and  it  was  not  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  land.  Foreign 
educational  systems  were  introduced,  and  education  was  made 
compulsory.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  incladed,  and  above  the 
age  of  six  all  were  forced  to  attend  common  schools,  irrespective 
of  class  or  rant:;  formerly,  there  had  been  Httle  female  educa- 
tion, and  the  education  of  boys  had  been  confined  to  practically 
only  a  few  classes.  In  the  army  organization,  conscription  was 
introduced,  which  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  all  men  to  feel 
more  on  an  equality;  formerly,  the  profeMion  of  anne  had  been 
limited  to  the  knights  and  the  samurai,  or  wearers  of  the  swords. 
Post,  telegraph,  telephone,  railways,  steamers  and  ligfathoaseo. 
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etc.,  were  all  introduced  into  the  coantry,  and  received  with  arid- 
ity. Financial  unity  brought  a  much  l»etier  state  of  things  into 
heing;  formerly,  the  TsriouB  feudal  chiefs  had  each  coined  money 
and  circulated  it,  thiie  producing  a  monetary  chaos.  Under  the 
fingle  central  Ry«tem  administration,  however,  only  one  kind  of 
coin  was  iasued,  and  the  chaoB  ceased-  Japan  adopted  all  tluee 
methods  and  institutions  from  the  outside  world  with  the  hope 
of  progressing  through  them  towards  the  guiding  star  of  other 
natione. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  new  laws  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  corameroial  and  civil  laws  were  examined  and  codi- 
fied.    National  and  local   administrations  were  introduced  on 
Enropean  models,  and  the  necessary  laws  made.     Many  bnnkB^ 
were  eetablishod,  some  with  Oorcmment  subsidy,  others  by  private 
enterpriae.    Railways  were  constructed  and  many  other  works  in- 
rtittited.    The  lack  of  trained  Japanese  to  direct  these  new  in- 
stitutions neccpsitated  the  employment  of  foreigners  for  some 
little  time.    Af  soon  as  possible,  many  young  men  were  sent  to 
foreign  cotintrios  to  leam  the  various  businesses  and  fit  them- 
selvea  to  take  the  place  of  the  foreign  helpers.    Sometimec 
many  as  a  thousand  such  students  would  be  despatched  in  a 
year;  on  their  return,  they  would  gradually  areume  all  the  poei-i 
tions  posaible  in  the  Japanese  institutions.    Thns,  by  this  method, 
the  country  is  now  able  to  supply  all  the  men  necesnry  for  the 
conduct  of  its  own  affairs.    During  the  last  twenty  ypars,  great 
changes  have  taken  placo,  but  the  consummation  has  not  yet 
been  reached ;  and,  since  the  root  has  been  well  planted,  there  is 
more  than  the  expected  promise  of  a  great  and  Ifurariant  growth 
from  it 

To  pass  to  the  present  condition  of  Japan,  although  educa- 
taonal  systems  have  been  introduced,  and  Higher  Education  hat 
received  much  attention,  they  have  as  yet  not  prodnced  any  great 
genius  to  prove  their  excellence.  Every  year,  many  student* — 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred — leave  Japan  in  order  to 
finish  their  studies  abroad.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  educational  system  has  only  had  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  which  to  prove  itself,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  productive 
of  great  results.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  country  neceseitatcd 
much  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc,  and 
much  money  was  consumed  in  this  way.    Althoagh  under  the 
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feudal  fystem  Japan  was  cot  a  poor  coontry,  it  has  labored  un- 
der a  considerable  disadvantage  with  regard  to  ita  recent  de- 
?elopnient.  In  Aniorica  and  in  Russia,  for  example,  much  for- 
eign capital  has  been  used  to  derelop  the  countr;;  irhercas  in 
Japan,  except  for  the  small  sum  of  £14,000,000,  raised  in  lion- 
don,  nothing  bnt  Japanese  capital  has  been  used.  This  has  neces- 
nrily  made  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  subsequent 
necessary  new  enterprisve  fall  rather  heavily  npon  the  Japanese 
people.  Foreign  capital  is  much  needed  in  Japan,  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  railways.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  ownership  of  land  be- 
fore much  capital  can  be  attracted  from  outside.  I  have  ever 
been  an  advocate  of  allowing  foreigners  to  own  land  in  Japan. 
Some  yeara  ago,  when  the  excitement  over  this  question  ran  high, 
my  advocacy  of  this  policy  was  the  cause  of  a  bomb  being  thrown 
into  my  carriage,  which  so  shattered  my  leg  as  to  lead  to  ita 
amputation. 

Free  Trade  has  been  very  good  for  the  country,  and  the  indus- 
tries have  developed  without  any  protective  duties.  Formerly 
the  import  duties  averaged  six  per  cent,  and  now  they  average 
eight  per  cent ;  but  these  have  been  simply  for  Government  rev- 
mne  and  are  without  any  protective  intention.  Tt  is  good  to  see 
how  Japan's  trade  has  developed  under  a  free-trade  system. 
Prom  ten  millions,  sterling,  the  annual  trade  rctiims  have  reached 
6fty  millionR,  and,  at  the  past  rate  of  increase,  in  fifty  years  Japan 
may  hope  to  have  trade  returns  equal  to  Germany. 

Okumjl 
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BY  PBBRY  BHLMONT. 


I. 

Toe  total  suiu  at  the  command  of  the  Bemocratic  Xataonal 
Committee  in  the  Buchanan  campaign  wag  le«e  than  $25,000. 
The  amount  expended  bj  the  Bepublican  National  Committee 
dnring  the  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860  waa  a  little  over  $100,000. 
The  enormously  increased  campaign  expenditures  during  several 
of  the  recent  Presidential  campaigna  are  to  be  eetimated  in 
millions. 

Doee  the  contrast  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  votn' 
bought?  Does  the  cbange  mean  thai  corporations  have  been 
brought  into  politics  by  ABaautts  on  the  currency  and  on  rested 
rightA?  Does  it  mean  that  money  protects  money,  or  that  tbe 
war-chest  of  protection  is  inexhaustible?  Doea  it  indicate  that 
the  destinies  of  the  country  arc  to  be  regulated  by  combined 
interests? 

If  a  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  should  it  he  by  new  laws,  or  by 
party  or<^';inizatioDS  reforming  themselves?  Should  the  new  lavs 
be  federal?  Should  corporations,  should  trades- unions,  be  per- 
mitted to  give  monej'  in  elections?  Ought  the  people  to  know 
how  much  money  is  derotcd  to  the  defeat  of  a  candidate,  or 
policy,  or  party?  Will  publicity  promote  or  impede  such  efforts? 
Would  it  not,  if  required  under  effective  penalties,  iucicaee  the 
efficiency  of  existing  lavs  ? 

11. 

Only  well-instructed  pnblic  opinion  can  correctly  answer  such 
quintions.  Party  leaders  is  intimate  touch  with  the  conduct  of 
political  campaigns  appreciate  the  intolerable  burdens  and  grow- 
ing erilfl  of  present  conditions.  Those  who  have  contributed  to 
campaign  fund^,  and  who  have  been  closely  jdanttfied  with  the 
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more  important  corporate  and  political  actiTitiee,  are  among  the 
most  earnest  adTocates  of  measures  iendinfr  to  restrain  such  con- 
tributions,  especially  on  the  part  of  corporatlonB.  Those  who 
represent  interests  of  stockholden,  or  who  are  themselves  stock- 
holders;  in  corporations  have  perhaps  mxMt  keenly  recognixed  the 
menace  of  such  increasing  exactions.  It  ia  true  that  nothing 
need  be  added  to  the  present  legal  rights  oi  the  stockholder,  a 
tingle  stockholder  having  already  a  complete  right  of  action  in 
case  of  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  corporate  funds  for  politi- 
cal purpoeea.  Owing  in  part  to  the  present  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining necessary  information,  individual  stockholders  have  rarely 
been  disposed  to  indicate  their  rights.  The  enforwjmeiit  of  pub- 
licity by  Federal  and  State  laws  will  assist  in  bringing  stock- 
holders' snits. 

Those  who  best  know  the  danger  lead  in  pointing  out  the  prac- 
tical avenues  of  escape.  Unlike  almost  all  other  reform  move- 
ments, this  one  has  its  origin  among  politicians.  It  starts  in  tiie 
very  centre  of  politics.  Usually,  the  reformer  encounters  objec- 
tioDS  arising  out  of  the  experience  of  those  charged  with  party 
responsibilities. 

Jackson^  Democrat  of  Democrats,  in  his  contest  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  first  recognized  or  an  issue  the  threatened 
domination  of  national  politics  by  corporate  influences,  and  con- 
quered, in  what  Professor  Sumuer  in  his  Life  of  Jackson  calls 
"  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  between  democracy  and  the  money 
power."  The  elements  of  that  historic  controversy  seem  now  to  be 
gathering  for  renewed  conflict,  but  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
the  present  movement^  essentially  non-partisan  in  its  nature  and 
national  in  its  extent,  with  either  of  the  great  political  parties. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892,  in 
which,  it  is  known,  millions  were  expended  on  both  aides,  Mr. 
Root,  speaking  in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Conveotiou  of 
1894,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  incorporation  into  tiie  State 
Constitution  of  an  amendment  relative  to  Corrupt  Practices,  said 
(Hevised  Bocord,  Vol.  Ill,  page  877) : 

"  Th«  object  of  tUi  provlaioo  ia  to  .  .  .  requira  Ihe  Ligislstars  to  my 
wbat  monvj  msj  be  used  to  proenrt  the  elcctioo  of  a  ciadldate.  Until 
tbst  i»  dODP.  Lh«re  ia  abiioluteljr  no  limit  to  th»  curruption,  no  limit  to 
tbe  purchu€  of  votes,  oo  limit  to  the  improper  inauencc  of  rot«^  or  at 
pullea,  or  of  party  nea.  .  ,  . 
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"That  IB  a  very  email  step  in  the  dir«cUon  of  Uw  Corrupt  Prmotiort 
Act  in  forc«  in  £ngUnd,  wliicb  bat  worked  aucb  adminble  results.  .  .  . 
If  jou  mumcrat«  the  wnji  in  Trtaich  tnoner  may  be  used,  .  .  .  and  ib<si 
confine  candidattB  for  offioa,  party  commilteM,  party  agents,  tb«  agvots 
of  CBodidiitM,  to  those  uses,  u.nd,  as  a  penalty  t<a  any  knowing  ilepartun 
from  tliOM  Umltatioiut,  forfeit  th«  office,  you  will  have  a  very  different 
atate  of  affiLira  in  rNpect  to  wlmt  .  .  .  baa  bveooie  one  of  the  great 
and  crying  eviU  of  our  politics.  .  .  .  The  use  of  money  baa  come  \a 
such  a  paxs  at  the  bands  of  both  of  the  j^eat  political  parties  in  this 
country  that  we  find  enormous  contributions  oeeesaary  to  maintain  party 
macUinu-y,  to  ccoiduct  party  warfare,  and  the  dTeet  Is  that  great  mOfWyed 
interests,  corporate  and  personal,  are  exerting  yearly  more  and  moro 
undue  intluencv  in  political  nlfaira,  .  .  ,  and  political  partiea  are  every 
year  conLracting  jrrc^tcr  dctitu  to  tbo  men  who  can  famish  tba  mon^  to 
perform  tJ>«  neccisary  functions  of  party  warfare." 

The  ameadment  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
as  follows: 


"Article  2  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  tbe  following  aecUotu: 

"Sec  0.  The  Li-j^ielal ure  shall,  by  general  lawB,  dedare  the  usm 
which  may  bo  lawfully  luude  of  money  or  other  valuable  tilings  by, 
or  on  behalf  of,  any  perfton,  to  promote  bis  nominatioD  ai  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  and  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  to  promote  his 
election. 

*'  The  une  or  promise  of  money  or  other  ralnable  thing  to  promote  the 
ngiuimitioD  for,  ur  eli-clion  to,  public  olUce  of  any  person  otherwise  tlian 
it  expressly  authorised  by  law,  is  prohibited,  and  the  person  by  whom  cr 
tor  whose  beneHt,  witb  his  consent,  conoiraDce  or  prucurenient,  the  sanw 
is  so  used  or  promised,  if  elected,  sliall  forfeit  his  office. 

"  Sec  7.  No  corporation  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  use  any  of  Its 
money  or  property  for,  or  in  aid  of,  any  political  party  or  organixatioo, 
or  for,  or  in  aid  of.  any  candidate  for  political  office  or  for  nomtnatioo 
for  such  nfllce,  or  in  any  maimer  une  any  of  Its  money  or  proptfty  for 
any  political  purpose  whatever,  or  for  the  reimbursement  or  indemni- 
Hcatloo  of  any  jwrson  for  money's  or  property  bo  used." 

The  third  rcediug  of  the  amendment  was  ordered  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  21,  but  it  did  not  pass,  mainly  because,  power  being  already 
lodged  in  tlie  L^ftlature,  it  wiw  unnecessary  to  incorporate  iu 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  what  was  practically  a  statute. 
\  Kr.  Root,  referring  to  the  proposed  restriction  of  corporate 
contributions,  «ai(l : 

"I  think  some  qualification  would  have  to  b*  iQ»ert«d.  otherwise  the 
general  language  would  apply  to  such  corporations  as  tboea  which  pub> 
lish  newapapere.  .  .  .  lie  idea  is  to  prevent  .  .  .  the  great  railroad  coat- 
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~^i1i1H(  lb*  giMt  iaiuraQee  couipuiiea,  tlie  great  Ulephone  coaip«aiu. 
tha  great  oggrcgatioo*  of  vre«Uli,  from  using  their  corporate  funda,  di- 
rectly or  indincUf,  to  Bend  xavmhei*  of  Lho  Legiilature  to  tbeae  balU 
in  otd«r  to  vot«  fur  their  protection  and  the  adTanc«mrnt  of  their  inter- 
«ts  aa  againat  those  of  the  public  It  strikes  at  a  conatantl;  growing 
evil  which  baji  done  more  to  shake  the  ooufidenc*  of  the  plain  people 
of  small  tneuu  of  this  country  in  our  political  InaUtutlona  than  any 
othar  practice  which  haa  ever  obtaioed  aince  the  foundation  of  our  gor- 
tniDOSt.  And  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  aomething  ought 
to  be  done  to  put  a  check  to  the  giving  ol  $60,000  or  $100,000  by  a 
greftt  oorporation  toward  political  purpoaea,  upon  the  underatandiog  tiiat 
■  debt  la  created  from  a  political  party  to  it.  ...  I  apprehend  that  many 
corporations,  which  are  now  called  upon  before  every  election  to  con- 
tribute large  aunia  of  money  to  campaign  fund«,  would  find  fn  an  abso- 
lute prohibition,  with  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  chart«ra,  n 
reaMo  why  they  should  not  make  such  contributions.  1  think  it  will 
be  a  protection  to  corporations  and  to  candidates  against  demands  upon 
them,  and  a  protection  to  the  people  against  the  payment  of  coasidera- 
tioD  for  conlributiona  by  them,  to  the  injury  of  the  r«preaenta.ti<»t  of  the 
people.  It  is,  I  repeat,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  pro%'ing  and  pun- 
ishing the  erime  of  buying  Totci  tha.t  some  oth«-  measures  soem  to  be 
desirable"  {p.  897). 

President  Jackson,  in  a  communicatiim  to  his  cabinet  in  1833 
omdenming  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  in  ita  attempt  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  its  ch&rter,  said : 

"  Haring  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to  obtain  control  over  public 
opinion,  the  Bank  camo  into  Congreaa  and  asked  a  new  cbai-Ler.  The 
(rf)je«t  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Bank  was  to  put  the 
Pr«M«nt  to  the  test,  that  the  country  might  know  his  flnal  determina- 
tion relative  to  the  Bank  prior  to  the  ensuing  election.  &I&ny  documents 
and  articles  were  printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  Bank 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  favorable  decision  upon  Its  prelenstona.  Those 
whom  tlie  Bank  appears  to  have  mads  its  debtors  for  the  special  occa- 
sion were  warned  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them  should  the  President 
be  suatained,  and  attempt*  were  made  to  alarm  the  whole  people  by 
fMiinUng  the  depression  In  the  price  of  proper^  and  produce  and  the 
general  losa,  ineoDvenienoe  and  diMress  which  it  was  represented  would 
tmnwdtately  follow  the  reelection  of  the  President  in  opposition  to  the 
Bank.*—"  MfSMgea  and  Papers  of  th«  Preatdente."  Vol.  ID,  p.  9. 

The  preeident  of  the  Bank  waa,.  by  resolution  of  ita  directors, 
"authorized  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  circulated  snch  docu- 
moits  and  papcni  as  may  communicate  to  the  people  infonnation 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  bank."  The  ex- 
penditures purportiog  to  hare  been  made  under  the  authori^ 
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of  TOch  resolution  were  about  $80,000,  including  the  pnrdiasc  of 
acme  100,000  copies  of  newspapers,  reports  and  speeches  made  in 
Congress.  The  govenunent  directors  of  the  Bank  having  called 
for  a  specific  account  of  these  expenditure*!,  the  board  renewed 
the  power  already  conferred  and,  b;  resolution,  authorized  it£ 
president  "  to  continue  his  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  a&id 
object"  Referring  to  this  propaganda,  Jackaon  said  in  the  me*- 
8«ge  above  quoted : 

"  Tbe  Butk  U  thus  coorertad  into  a  vast  eleotiooMring  engine^  .  .  . 

"  Aod  tlia  taosivj  which  belongs  to  th«  gtockbolder*  uid  to  tha  pubUo 
has  been  freely  upplied  in  efforts  to  degrade  in  public  estimation  tboM 
who  were  nuppoaed  to  be  iiiatrunicpta.1  in  resisting  tbe  wisbM  of  this 
grupiog  and  dang«rous  institution. 

"  The  refusal  to  render  an  account  of  the  manner  fo  which  a  part  o( 
the  money  upended  has  been  applied  gives  just  cauiw  for  the  susptcioa 
that  it  has  been  used  for  purposes  whidi  it  is  not  defuned  prudent  lo 
expoM  to  the  eyes  of  an  intel1ig«mt  and  virtuous  people.  Those  who  aet 
Jnitlj  do  not  shun  the  light,  nor  do  they  refuse  explanations  when  tha 
propriety  of  their  candnet  ia  brought  into  questitm." 

In  his  fifth  annual  message,  Jackson  said : 

"  The  queation  ia  distinctly  presentod,  whether  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  are  to  govern  through  representatives  ehof«n  b;  their  unbiassed 
sufTrogee,  or  whether  the  mon«y  and  power  of  a  gr<*at  corporation  art  to 
be  secretly  exerted  to  influence  their  judgment  and  control  their  d«- 
dsions.  It  must  now  be  determined  whether  the  Bank  shall  hare  its 
eandldatcn  for  sll  offices  in  the  eountiy.  from  the  highcfii  to  the  lowest, 
or  whether  cBudidates  on  both  sldM  of  politicu]  qiimtioni  shall  be 
brought  forward  as  heretofore  and  supported  by  the  Ufoal  meanai." 

A^ain  the  relation  of  the  money  of  corporations  to  party  organ!* 
zatione  and  the  ballot  h&9  become  an  issue,  but  we  now  approach 
it  in  a  more  tolerant  spirit  than  that  animating  tbe  contentionB 
of  an  earlier  period.  In  the  recent  Presidential  campaign,  it 
■mkened  a  recognition  by  both  the  leading  candidates  of  its 
extent  and  of  ita  conaequent  dangers.  The  neoeseiiy  for  remedial 
legislation  has  since  found  expression  in  the  following  reccm* 
mendations  of  the  President's  message : 

"  1%e  power  of  the  Ooremment  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  eleeUoos 
of  Its  own  offlclals  Is  inherent,  and  has  been  recognited  and  affirmed  l^ 
repeat«d  dsdaratiofm  of  the  Sopreme  Cjoart.  There  ia  no  enemy  nf  free 
goremment  more  dangerous  and  none  ao  Insidious  as  the  oorniption  o(  tbe 
electorate.  Noooe  defends  or  excuse*  eorntptlon,  and  It  would  seen  tofol- 
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'thkt  none  would  oppose  vigonms  meaaurea  ta  eradicate  iL  1  recummeod 
tht  coMtmeat  of  a  law  directed  agaiiiBt  briber;  and  corruption  in  F«d«ral 
elcctiona.  Tha  detaila  of  Huch  a  law  may  be  safely  left  to  the  wise  dja- 
cr*tion  of  the  Congriss,  but  il  eliould  go  aa  far  as  under  tbe  Cooatitu* 
tion  it  b  poaaible  to  go,  and  should  include  eercre  poiultka  agahft  bin 
who  gtvee  or  receives  a  bribe  intend(>d  to  inlluence  his  act  or  opinion  mm 
an  elector;  and  prorisioa  for  the  pubUcatioo,  not  only  of  the  expenditure* 
for  nomlDationa  and  electtona  of  all  candidates,  but  also  of  nU  eantri- 
bmtion*  rteeived  and  expenditure*  made  fay  poUticat  ecnnmiCteee." 


in. 

Therefore,  upon  tbe  highest  and  beet  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  something  ehoold  be  done.  Facta  are  more  persoasive  in 
ID  appeal  to  public  opinion  than  the  most  powerful  argument, 
ctpecioUj  upon  a  subject  about  which  almost  every  one  has  ticwb, 
more  or  less  well  founded. 

American  patriotiFm  ie  a  liring  reality,  and  finds  expression 
during  national  Preiiidential  elections.  However  great  tbe  proe- 
peh^  of  the  United  States^  sentiment  and  ideals  are  in  tlie  end 
the  moet  controlling  forces.  There  is  on  that  account  a  good  deal 
of  sensitirenesa  in  regard  to  our  electoral  practices  rather  than  to 
our  electoral  system,  but  tlie  re«iulting  criticism  Is  a  healthy  one 
and  does  not  mean,  to  those  who  understand  it,  that  politics  in 
America  are  more  corrupt  or  less  inepiriug  Uian  in  other  coun- 
tries; but  it  does  mean  that  the  American  people  insist  Uiat  their 
politics  shall  be  less  corrupt  and  more  inspiring.  Oonditions 
here  prevailing  demand  that  we  seek  in  our  own  historical  ex- 
perience guidance  to  determine  the  way  to  furtlier  effectual  prog- 
reu.  The  principle  at  the  foundation  of  American  political  in- 
^BUtutiona  is  eaaentially  that  of  indiridoalism  and  self-direction. 

H  To  guide  us  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  there  are  abundant 
l^iaiative  precedents.  Fifteen  States  hare,  since  1890,  adopted 
so-called  "  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  "  to  restrain  and  limit  rapidly 
increanng  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  enacted  in  New  York  in  1890.  It 
defined  such  practices  in  eome  detail,  but  waa  rery  ineffectiTe, 
requiring  merely  reports  of  the  cjcpendituree  of  candidates,  there 
being  no  regulation  or  limitation  oonoeming  expenditures  by  po> 
litictJ  comnitteee. 
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The  Corrupt  Practicee  laws  paased  in  the  follon-ing  year  Ity 
Colorado  (Taws  1891,  p.  167)  and  Michigan  (Laws  1891,  Chtp- 
190)  followed  very  cloeely  the  Kew  York  Act  in  its  de&nitioii 
of  comipt  practices,  adding  a  requirement  that  party  committees 
mtut  also  report  all  receipts  and  ezpenditwea  for  campaign  pvr- 
poies. 

In  1892,  Klinhigan  enacted  a  much  more  elaborate  statute, 
making  provision  not  only  that  campaign  committees  should 
report  their  receipts  and  expffnditures,  and  regulating  the  detaili 
of  the  accounts  of  such  cominitteca,  but  that  all  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  candidates,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  made  through 
the  party  committees.  Proper  provisions  were  also  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act 

This  law  went  further  in  the  direction  of  the  English  Cormpt 
Practices  Act  of  1883  than  any  of  the  other  statutes  above  men- 
tioned. Owing  to  conditions  incident  to  our  political  system,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  number  of  candidates  voted  for  at 
the  aamo  time  and  npon  the  same  ticket,  it  is  impoasible  to  follow 
doaely  the  English  law. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  Ist, 
1892,  is  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  corrupt  pnurticva  at  elec- 
tioDB^  and  to  provide  for  publicity/  in  election  expensti." 

It  permitted  a  candidate  to  spend,  withont  restriction  except 
as  to  certain  pergonal  expenses,  any  sum  of  money  to  secure  his 
nomination  or  election,  provided  that  the  expenditures  be  effected 
through  a  political  committee. 

The  Massachusetts  law  defines  political  committees  as  inclod- 
ing  "  every  committee  or  combination  of  three  or  more  persons 
who  shall  aid  or  promote  the  success  or  defeat  of  a  political  party 
or  principle  in  a  pnblic  election,  or  shall  aid  or  take  part  in  the 
nomination,  election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  public  office." 
It  further  provides  that  every  individual  who,  "  otherwise  than 
under  the  authority  and  in  behalf  of  a  political  committee,  re- 
ceives or  disburses  money  for  any  of  the  above-named  purposes, 
fihall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  the  same  as  a 
political  committee  or  its  treasurer."  Every  such  committee  ia 
required  to  have  a  treasurer,  who  must,  nitbin  thirty  days  after 
an  election,  if  the  total  receipts  or  expenditures  of  the  committee 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  file  a  sworn  statement,  "setting  forth  all 
the  receipts,  expenditures,  disbursements  and  liabilities  of  the 
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eommitief  and  of  every  offictr  or  oiker  person  acting  under  its 
auihority  and  in  its  behalf."  The  Touchers  must  state  the  par- 
ticulars of  ftxpense  in  respect  to  every  payment  over  five  dollars. 
Expenditures  for  certain  objects,  specified  in  the  Act,  rach  aa 
tUtionery.  postage,  telegrams  and  other  aimilar  expenses  per- 
sonally incurred  by  a  candidate  need  not  be  included  in  his  statB- 
metnU 

The  effect  of  this  lav  is  to  secure  almost  complete  publicity 
and  ptibtie  record  in  retpect  to  expenditures  for  tke  nomination 
and  ehction  of  cnnduMet.     Political  committees  are  forbidden 
to    solicit    contribution    from    candidates,   who,  however,   may 
"make  a  rolnntary  payment  of  mwiey  ...  for  the  promotion 
of  the  principles  of  the  party  which  the  committee  repreeente,  and 
for  the  general  purpoeea  of  the  committee."     This  provision  is 
directed  again£t  the  practice  of  political  aseesements. 
j^     A  riolation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  ie  puniehablc  by  a  fine 
|™  not  exceeding  .$1,000,  and  in  certain  caees  with  the  alternative 
of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.    Any  person,  upon 
the  petition  of  any  candidate  voted  for,  or  of  any  five  qualified 
raters,  may  be  compelled  to  file  a  correct  and  proper  Btatement 
by  the  courts. 
H      In  the  3rear  following  the  pBasage  of  the  Maseachusetts  law, 
"the  Legislatures  of  California  (I^ws  1893,  Chap.  IT)  and  Mis-  fi^/f**^" 
aoari  (Laws  1393,  p.  157)  pas^d  corrupt  practices  laws,  which 
went  a  step  in  advance  of  the  Maseacbuselts  statute.     In  Cali- 
fornia, the  ejEpenditures  by  or  for  a  candidate  were  limited ;  and 
by  the  Missouri  law  a  mAximom  was  placed  upon  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  a  candidate  directly  or  through  committees-     The 
California  law  was  prepared  with  special  care,  and  is  more  de- 
tailed in  its  provisions  than  that  of  perhaps  any  other  State.    In 
both  Missouri  and  California,  and  in  Kansas,  reports  of  both 
^-  candidates  and  committees  are  required. 

f  The  Kaosaa  statute  (Jjiwr  189.3,  Chap.  777,  repealed  1903)  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Miwotiri,  with  the  exception  that  there  was 
no  restriction  upon  the  maximum  amount  of  expenditure  per- 
mittKl.  The  extension  of  this  class  of  legislation  fr«n  1898  to 
1895  was  very  rapid.  In  tho  latter  year,  nix  States,  in  addition 
to  the  aeven  already  mentioned,  adopted  legiplntinn  requiring  pub- 
licity in  respect  to  campaign  expenses.  The  Arizona  law  (Laws 
i.  Chap.  20)  and  that  of  North  Carolina  (Laws  1895,  Chap. 
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167)  were  not  so  advanced  in  tKeir  provisions  as  the  Mis 
law,  resembling  rather  the  comparatively  ineffective  Nev.*  York 
law.  The  Arizona  statute,  however,  contains  a  provision  amilar 
to  that  of  Colorado,  requiring  that  partj  committew  as  well  aa 
candidates  shall  report  campaign  receipts  and  czpenaes. 

A  law  passed  in  Kenincky  (Chap.  338)  retained  the  general 
features  of  the  Massjtchu&etbi  law,  but  omitted  much  of  the  detail 
to  be  found  in  the  latter  act. 

Nevada  (Laws  1895,  Chap.  103)  copied  the  California  law, 
vriih  slight  chargi*a  in  respect  to  the  maximum  of  expenditures 
permitted,  which  was  somewhat  lower.  This  statute,  however, 
haa  been  aince  repealed  (Laws  18P9,  Chap.  103). 

The  Michigan  statute,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  compara- 
tively deficient  and  ineffective,  waa  repealed  in  1901  (Chap.  (11). 

The  Montana  law  paMed  in  1895  (Penal  Code  1895,  Sop,  80  ff) 
follows  the  Massachusetts  law,  but  imposes  Umitationa  upon  the 
personal  expenses  and  upon  the  coDtributions  of  candidates. 

The  Minnesota  law  of  that  year  (Laws  1895,  Chap.  277),  which 
in  substance  follows  the  Missouri  statnte,  was  in  one  respect  the 
most  complete  that  had  been  adopted  at  that  time.  The  following 
very  detailed  definition  oX  legitim&te  expeoaea  following  the  prac- 
tice of  the  English  act  was  made: 

**  1.    For  Ui«  perMtuil  travHIIng  tsprntcc  ol  th«  candidate. 

"  2.  For  Uie  rent  of  linll  or  roami  tor  the  deltreiy  of  upeccbes  Tth^ 
Uv*  to  priDciplM  or  caiididateB  Id  SLDy  pendiog  «l«cUoBf  nnd  for  the 
rniting  of  chfiirs  and  other  furniture  properly  ncoMsary  to  fit  raeb 
halls  or  roome  (or  use  for  such  purpoees. 

"  3.  For  the  payment  of  public  speokera  and  musfciaos  at  public  meet. 
ingB,  and  their  nMCuary  traT«I]Ing  expense*. 

**  4.  Frintiog  Kod  distxibution  of  liata  of  randidata  or  umple  Ucketji, 
Bp«ech««  or  ftddr«SK«,  hj  pamphlet*,  newtpapert  or  circulata  nlatira  to 
cBiididatee  or  political  lasues,  cards,  faandbillii,  posters  or  aonoDDcamciita. 

"  6.     For  challeogvrB  at  the  polls  at  electioiu. 

"  6.     For  copying  and  claaaiflcation  of  polling  liita. 

"  7.     For  making  cnnratem  of  voters. 

"  8.    For  poetagc,  talegraph,  telephone  or  other  public  inaaiMigir  aenrica. 

"  0.    For  clerk  hire  at  the  headquarters  or  office  of  aach  oomtnltlee. 

**  10.    For  coDTeyiog  infirm  or  disabled  roteri  to  and  (rom  the  polle." 


In  18d6j  Utah  and  Ohio  were  added  to  the  rapidly  growing 
list  ot  States  that  had  adopted  more  or  lees  aatiafactory  corrupt 
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praclicee  acta.  The  Utah  act  (Laws  1896,  Chap.  66)  merely 
required  that  candidates  and  committees  report  their  election  ex- 
pend] tures. 

The  Ohio  law  (Laws  of  1896,  p.  128)  was  known  aa  the  Oar- 
field  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  provided  that  the  candidate's  ex- 
penditures «hoald  be  limited  to  $1(H)  for  five  thonsand  votere  or 
leu,  but  should  not  exceed  $650  in  any  case.  Its  pTOTiaions  were 
alao  applicable  to  candidates  before  conventions  or  primaries,  as 
well  as  before  elections.  Political  committees  were  defined,  and 
were  required  to  hare  a  treasurer,  who,  as  well  as  every  person 
recetTing  or  disbursing  money  afrgre^ating  more  than  $30,  was 
required  to  keep  detailed  accounts,  a  statement  of  which,  includ- 
ing receipts  and  expenditures,  must  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk. 
The  oflioe  of  a  Bnccesaful  candidate  found  gniltr  of  riolation  of 
ibe  act  could  he  declared  vacant  at  any  time  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  offending  person.  The  chief  defect  in  this  law  was 
tiiftt  it  contained  no  definition  of  legitimate  or  ill^timate  ei- 
POMM.  It  was  especially  elaborate,  containing  several  novel 
features,  and  its  repeal  in  1902  (Laws  of  Ohioy  p.  77)  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  most  important  of  the  few  reverses  which  the 
movement  for  the  general  adoption  of  corrupt  practices  acts  has 
yet  suffered.  The  only  State  to  pass  snch  a  law  m  1897  was 
Wiicoosin  (Laws  of  1897,  Chap.  358).  This  act  defined  of- 
lenoee  against  the  aufTrage,  required  reporta  of  expenditures  by 
candidates  and  committees,  and  restricted  the  purposes  of  endi 
expenditures. 

A  very  important  innovation,  which  waa  adopted  in  each  of 
the  States  of  Tenneseee,  Florida  and  Nebraska  in  1897,  inde- 
pendently of  other  proririons  relating  to  corrupt  practices,  was 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  contributions  by  corporations  to  par- 
ties or  candidates. 

In  1897  (I^ws  of  1897,  Chap.  185),  the  provision  of  the  North 
Carolina  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for  reporting  expenses  was  re- 
pealed. 

In  1898,  no  now  measures  ronc^ming  elections,  of  substantial 
importance,  were  passed;  lepislBtion  in  that  respect  being  limited 
to  minor  details  or  the  codification  of  existing  measum. 

In  1899,  Nebraska  perfected  its  law  of  1897  and  was  added  to 
the  list  of  States  adopting  corrupt  practices  acts  (Laws  of  1899i 
Chap.  29),  but  Nevada  repealed  its  law  in  that  year. 
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In  1903,  corrupt  practicM  laws  were  passed  in  Vermont  am 
Virginia.  The  latter  statute  (Sec.  14«a,  Code,  1901)  prohibit* 
the  espenditiire  of  money  in  any  electioa,  primary  or  nominating 
convention,  for  purpoees  other  than  of  printing  or  adrertising  in 
newspapers,  or  in  securing  suitable  halls  for  public  speaking.  It 
requires  every  person  who  shall  be  a  candidate  before  any  caucus 
or  convention,  or  at  any  prinriBry  or  other  election,  to  file  a  state- 
ment in  writing,  "  setting  fortli  in  detail  all  sums  of  money  con- 
tributed, disbursed,  expended  or  promised  by  him,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  by  any  person  or  persons  in  his 
liehalf  .  .  .  showing  the  dates  when  and  the  persons  to  whom, 
and  the  purposes  for  which,  all  such  sums  were  paid,  expended 
or  promised." 

Tt  is  further  provided  that,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  law^ 
the  election  of  the  offending  candidate  shall  he  void,  nnleaa,  con- 
teat  being  made,  it  appears  thai  the  contestant  is  entitled  to  the 
office.  No  person  shall  enter  npon  the  duties  of  any  elective  office 
nntil  the  required  statement  shall  have  been  filed. 

The  passage  of  laws  insuring  puhlici^'  in  connection  with  ex- 
penditures in  elections  was  etmngly  recommended  ia  ibe  last 
annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  least  fifteen  States  have  adopted 
corrupt  practices  acts,  and  that  in  several  States  contributions  by 
corporations  to  political  campaign  funds  are  prohibited.  The 
first  corrupt  practices  act  requiring  publicity  of  candidates*  ex- 
penditures was  passed  in  1800,  and  in  1897  corporations  were  for 
the  first  time  prohibited  fmm  making  campaign  contributioQB ; 
so  the  development  of  the  law  on  this  subject  must  be  considered 
exceptionally  rapid  and  satisfactory.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
their  operations  such  laws,  by  curtailing  the  amounts  expended 
in  campaigns^  have  proved  obnoxiona  to  a  certain  tvpe  of  pro- 
fessional politicians.  In  the  few  cases  where  they  have  been  re- 
pealed, interests  adversely  affected  by  them  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  temporary  and  purely  local  conditions,  in  owarrul- 
ing  a  comparatively  unorganized  public  sentiment 

At  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Ohio  (Garfield)  law,  Mr 
James  R.  Garfield,  its  author,  said  he  had  hoped  the  Legislature 
would  amend  rather  than  repeal  it  A  few  of  its  pnmsaona  were 
unnecessary  and  could  easily  have  been  cut  out  al  the  bill.  An 
amendment  favored  by  Mr.  Garfield  had  been  prepared,  bat  it 
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WM  defeated.  Even  township  officers  elected  without  the  ei- 
praditTin-  of  money  were  compelled  to  make  statements;  these  and 
other  pli^fht  defects  in  the  law  enconraged  a  determined  effort  oa 
the  part  of  certain  politicians  to  discredit  its  operations.  la 
Springfield,  the  Mayor  was  ousted  from  office  on  account  of  the 
operation  of  its  proWeions,  and  a  Probate  .Judge  lost  liis  office. 
Mr.  Garfield  believed  that  "  it  put  a  check  upon  the  vholei>ate 
spending  of  money  in  campaigns."  It  was  on  excellent  law  and 
aboold  have  been  continued  in  an  amended  form.  It  was  plainly 
constitutional  and  had  been  thoroughly  tested  in  every  point  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

The  inception,  the  development,  the  retarding  the  progress 
and  effect  of  the^se  laws  resemble  closely  the  circumslances  and 
the  beneficial  rej<ult£  attending  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Cinl 
Service  laws. 

The  English  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practice  Prevention  Act  (46 
and  47  Vlctorifl,  eh.  'A)  has  influenced  the  course  of  lef^slittion 
in  this  country,  emhadpng  in  substance,  first,  a  strict  limitation  on 
the  arooant  which  can  he  expended  in  furtherance  of  the  election 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament;  second,  the  maimer  in  which  such 
funds  may  be  expended ;  and,  third,  publicity  as  to  the  sources 
and  disbursements  of  the  funds  so  employed. 

A  candidate  may  act  as  his  own  election  agent,  but  the  almost 
universal  practice  is  to  appoint  some  one,  UBually  n  solicitor,  and 
often  a  non-resident  of  thft  horonph  for  which  the  candidate  is 
standing,  to  aasunie  entire  charge  of  the  expenditures. 

Upon  the  election  agent  is  reposed  the  responsibility  of  the 
appointment  of  every  polling  agent,  clerk  and  megsenger  employed 
on  behalf  of  the  candidate  at  an  election,  and  the  hiring  of  every 
comraittce-room  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  Act  further  provides : 

"28. — Except,  u  pemittNl  by  or  in  pumnaDoe  of  this  act.  no  p»y. 
lofnt  .  .  .  ahall  be  mtide  by  •  candidBto  aI  nn  cl«cllon  or  by  any  aeent 
OB  bebftlf  of  tb«  candidate  or  6y  any  other  penon  at  any  time,  vhelker 
htforv,  during  or  after  «u«A  i>fec/ton,  in  reapect  of  mny  «][p»n«M  )&• 
currcd  do  account  of  or  in  respect  of  the  conduct  or  manavemenL  nf  such 
Jon  othrrwiae  Ihnn  by  or  tbrounh  the  election  acent  .  .  .  and  all 
pnivided  by  any  (Ntrfloa  other  than  the  candidate  for  any  expenaea 
loeurrcd  on  account  of  or  In  reapect  of  the  conduct  or  management  of 
tha  election,  whi>ther  in  srift,  loan,  adranec  or  deposit,  ahall  be  pAld  to 
tha  euidJdata  or  bia  electioo  agent  and  not  otherwiae." 

VOL.  CLXXX.— Ka  579.  13 
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Every  payment  made  by  an  election  agent,  or  a  eub-agent,  tuos 
except  where  leas  than  forty  BhUlingB,  be  vouched  for  by  a  bill 
statiDg  the  particalara  and  by  a  receipt 

Another  instance  of  the  drastic  nature  of  the  Act  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  treating,  or  the  giving  of  any  entertainment  to 
voters,  during  the  period  of  the  cflnvaiw,  it  being  provided,  Chapt 

41,  Sec.  1: 

"(1)  Any  perttm  who  corrupUy 
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for  Uie  purpoee  of  influeaeing  any  rote,  or 

"  On  account  of  such  person  or  any  other  pcrvon  haTJng  voted  or  r^ 
fraiDcd  from  votUtx  or  being  atwnt  to  vote  or  refrain  from  vMxtg  at 
cuch  election  ahal)  be  guilty  of  treating," 

vhichf  as  above  defined,  ia  made  a  corrupt  practice  vithin  the 
meaning  of  the  act 

Contributions  for  charitable  pnrpoeee  aubeequent  to  the  pnblic 
annoancemeat  of  the  candidate's  intention  to  stand  for  a  btwough, 
is  aleo  discouraged  by  the  operation  of  the  act 

The  act  limits  the  personal  expenses  of  candidatea  to  100 
ponnds,  of  which  a  statement  mnut  be  made  to  the  agent  It 
prohibits  any  payment  for  the  hiring  of  horses,  carriages  or  for 
railway  fares,  or  to  an  elector  for  the  use  of  any  hooFe,  land, 
building  or  premises  for  the  exhibition  of  any  address,  bill  or 
notice,  or  on  account  of  committee-rooms  in  exoesa  of  a  ttipalated 
number. 

The  act  limits  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  legally  em- 
ployed by  a  candidate  aa  deputy  election  agents,  polling  derka» 
raeaaengera,  derks,  eic,  in  proportion  to  the  nnmbcr  of  eleetogg, 
in  the  borongh  or  county  for  which  the  candidate  stands. 

Expenses  in  respect  to  miscetlaneoos  matters  other  than 
enumerated  in  a  schedule  forming  part  of  the  act,  may  not  is- 
ceed  in  the  whole  the  maximum  sum  of  £800.  The  m^jinram 
expenditure  in  a  borongfa,  for  all  parpoaea  other  than  pemnal  ax- 
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peDiea  and  sums  paid  to  the  rctanucg  officer  for  his  chargee,  U 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  nnniber  of  electore  on  the  regiater. 
Thd  m&nmuni  of  cxiwnditare  is  £330,  in  case  the  ntunber  of 
electon  on  the  regiRter  exceeds  2,000,  and  for  erery  complete 
1,000  electore  above  2,000  an  additional  £30.  In  a  county,  the 
mazimnm  eipenBee,  if  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  does 
not  exceed  2,000,  is  fO/iO  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  £500  in 
Ireland;  if  the  number  of  electors  ezceeds  3,000,  the  maximnm  is 
£710  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  £540  in  Ireland,  and  an  ad- 
^tional  £60  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  £40  in  Ireland,  for 
every  complete  1,000  electors  abore  2,000. 

CI«iM«  F  of  Sec.  SS  provides  thai  a  siatBment  must  be  made  of 
all  eubecriptions  received  hy  the  election  agent  for  any  purfoss, 
on  account  of  the  conduct  or  moftagement  of  the  election,  urith  a 
itatement  of  the  name  of  every  person  from  whom  the  same  has 
been  received. 

This  clause  insures  the  fullest  puhlicHy  in  respect  to  any  c<m- 
irxbuHons  made  to  a  Parliamentary  campaign  fund. 


r. 

The  1^'slation  of  so  many  States,  thus  reviewed,  has  heretofore 
poMened  local  rather  than  national  eignificancc,  and  has  fol- 
lowed a  recognition  of  evili!  peculiar  to  those  States.  CooditiODS 
prevailing  in  Presidential  campaigns  have  now  made  the  prob- 
tem  national. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  appoint  Presi- 
dential electors  in  such  manner  as  its  L^islature  shall  direct 
While,  therefore,  in  theory  it  may  be  contended  that  the  choice 
of  Presidential  electors  iff  a  State  function,  elections  at  which 
they  are  chosen  are  held  at  the  same  time  aa  the  Congressional 
elections,  have  becwne  Pedeml  in  character  and,  as  such,  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  re.erulation.  The  express  powers  of  C<»igreBS  to 
effect  such  regulations  are  derived  from  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution; 

**  Tbe  time*,  placM,  «nd  ounner  of  holding  all  »lecf  i<HU  for  B«iiaton 
kcd  RflfinNKatAtivni  thall  br  preiurribfd  in  each  StAt«  hj  the  L^:Ul«tur« 
UMTcof;  but  Ibc  Coiigreaii  muy  at  any  tioM  by  Uw  maka  or  alter  aueh 
ragnUtJoiu  except  as  to  the  pUoe  of  choochig  Senators." 

While  the  authority  of  the  State  and  national  governments  is 
ooncurrent,  that  of  the  latter  is  paramoont.    Congress  can  adopt 
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any  metns,  qualification  or  regulation  which  the  States  hafe 
enacted,  including  provisions  designed  to  insure  the  publicity  and 
limitation  of  eapenditures  in  connection  with  CongiesBiona) 
eleciion«. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  CougresB  may  assonie  thft  entire  con- 
trol of  the  election  of  reprepentative*  and  this  power,  aa  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court,  **  necesearily  involves  the  ap- 
pointmmt  ...  of  the  officers  for  holding  the  election  .  .  .  and 
every  other  matter  relating  to  this  subject"  (100  V.  S.  396); 
and,  aa  declared  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller, "  CongrcBs  can  by  law  pro- 
tect the  act  of  Toting,  the  place  where  it  is  done,  and  the  man 
who  Totes  from  personal  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  eUeiion 
itself  from  corruption"  (110  U.  S.,  661). 

It  is,  moreover,  equally  clear  that  Congress  has  complete  and 
paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  choice  of  Presidential  elector*, 
provided  that  Congressional  representatives  are  also  chosen  at  the 
same  election. 

Beferring  to  the  power  of  Congresa  to  r^nlate  the  election  of 
its  members,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"  If  this  be  no,  and  it  U  not  doubt«d,  ara  Boeh  powerg  annuIlHl  b^oaoM 
itn  election  for  State  ofllorT*  Is  hrld  nt  the  sjune  time  aod  place  *  la  it 
any  leaa  important  that  the  election  of  membera  of  Con^nna  aboutd  lie 
the  free  choice  of  all  the  electora  becauae  Stat*  officen  are  to  be  tAeeUd 
at  the  aame  ttmel"— 110  U.  8.,  681. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  (1S7  TI.  S.,  731)  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  thai  an  act,  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  an  election  at  which  a  Congressman  is  chosen,  waa  committed 
with  "the  specific  intent  or  design  to  infla^ce  the  Congressional 
election."  The  Supreme  Court  further  held  that  "the  object 
to  be  attained  by  these  acts  of  Congress  is  to  guard  against  the 
danger,  and  the  opportunity,"  of  committing  objectionable  acta 
'*  as  well  as  against  direct  and  intentional  frauds  upon  the  vote 
for  members  of  that  body,"  and  that  the  power  of  Congress  can 
be  invoked  whenever  such  election  is  "  BXposed  or  subjected  .  .  .  | 
to  the  opportunity  ...  or  to  the  danger  "  of  such  acta  '*  as  may 
affect  that  election,  whether  (key  actvallt/  do  so  or  not.*' 

It  would  not  therefore  be  powible  to  evade  the  operation  of  a 
Federal  statute  prohibiting  the  secret  contribution  or  expenditure 
of  money  in  connection  witli  any  election  nt  which  a  Congreas- 
man  may  be  chosen,  on  the  pretence  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
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intent  to  influence  the  Congreaaional  election,  or  that  tbo  con- 
tributiona  or  expenditorce  were  directed  solely  to  secure  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors  or  Stnte  otiicera. 

It  ia  sufBcient  that  the  prohibited  act  should  create  a  "  danger  " 
or  "  opportunity  "  of  improp^frly  influencing  the  election.  As  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  lost  quoted: 

"Then  ftre  mAay  iiutJLncc*  when  an  act  nuy  be  criminal  in  Ito  ebar- 
BCt^r  without  there  being  a  criminal  intent.  .  .  . 

"  Tbe  COM  before  lu  ia  cmiDeDllf  tmt  vt  this  cboractar.  Criawa  ogatiut 
lb*  ballot  have  become  »o  numeroua  and  to  •erioui  that  tbe  attcotion  of 
&U  legialative  bodies  bas  been  turned  with  anxious  Bolicttude  to  tbe 
ncaas  of  preventing  tbem,  and  to  tbe  object  of  Becarlog  purity  la  elcctioBi 
and  a«curacy  in  Uie  returuii  by  whieb  Ibvir  result  ia  noMrtAined.  The 
acta  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana  now  under  coiuideratioa 
are  of  this  cJau,  .  .  .  and  to  say  that  the  .  .  .  wont  of  on  intention  oa 
the  part  of  persona  who  are  alleged  to  have  acted  felouioualy  In  the  rio- 
latloD  Of  tbo4e  laws,  excuses  them  becaute  they  did  not  intend  to  rio- 
)at«  their  provisiona  <m  to  all  the  persona  voted  for  at  nick  an  eleotton, 
although  they  might  bare  intended  to  affect  the  rcault  aa  rcgarda  «>me 
of  tbem,  {•  maalfestly  contrary  to  oomoion  erase  and  fa  not  oopported 
by  any  soond  oothority,"— 127  U.  B.,  756. 

An  indictment  nnder  the  Federal  statutes  for  illegal  voting  and 
for  bribery  has  been  upheld,  although  it  was  not  charged  that 
the  ballot  cast  contained  the  name  of  a  person  voted  for  for  rei>- 
reeentative  in  Congress,  nor  that  the  hrihe  ivas  given  with  the 
intent  to  influence  the  voter  in  respect  to  the  Congrettumal 
election: 

"  When  CoDgretsional  and  local  electioni  are  held  at  the  aamo  tin* 
and  plaeeo,  and  mixed  balloU  are  cast,  oe  is  the  practice  in  Indiana,  it 
ia  a  mitlftailing  reSaemcDt,  I  think,  to  eay  that  there  are  two  electiona 
— «  Mtloiial  and  a  State— held  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  election,  for 
the  condurt  of  which  the  two  eovereignties  have  a  common  concern, 
though  interetted  in  several  results  (Ba  parte  Slcbold,  100  U.  S.,  371); 
and  CongTCfli  having  onqueittionahly  the  paramount,  and,  when  It  oeei 
Bt  to  assert  it,  tbe  exclusive,  power  to  regulate  such  elections,  miut,  in 
the  fint  Instance  at  leaot.  determine  for  (tacif  what  regulatlooa  are  neoeo- 
sary  or  expedient;  and  it  in  not  the  province  of  the  courta  to  reetrict 
or  annul  any  enactment  on  the  subject,  on  the  ground  that  it  U  not 
within  the  powera  of  CongrMs,  unless  it  be  demomtrable  that  in  no 
evmtt,  and  wmler  no  eirvumatanera,  the  offence  defined,  and  coming  within 
thft  letter  and  spirit  of  the  enactment,  could  affect  the  election  for 
representatives  in  Congreaa.  ...  It  la  manifest  that  reguUtioas  and  ro- 
■trietiacui   which   pennitted    inquiry,    whether   the   offeoder   In  neh   re- 
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•pcct«  Intcsdcd  to  intiinidsit^  or  inllucnco  Die  conducfc  of  Totora  In  !•- 
■pect  to  one  oflice  or  unotfacr,  would  be  inefficieot,  beeauaa  auUy  arwlad. 
Ouoe  coDctfdo  that  the  iadictment  for  brlberj  of  a  TOt«r,  in  order  to  b« 
food  uoder  the  Federal  statute,  must  charge  an  attempt  to  alTect  the 
Ooagreoaioaal  d&ction,  and  tba  apeedy  raault  will  Im,  not  leu  bribery  io 
napect  to  tbat  election,  but  more  likely  a  large  incrcaae,  oooLrWed  and 
randucrl«l  in  sueh  way  as  to  prevent  proof  of  tiMt  real  purpose,  by  pre- 
teooes  of  different  purpoaes."— <2S  Fed.  Bep.,  898-9.) 

The  purport  of  legislation  requiring  publicity  in  reepect  to  cam- 
paign expenditures  is  to  secure  the  freedom  of  elections  from  im- 
proper influences.  To  this  end,  the  indirect  restraints  of  the 
Corrnpt  PracticeH  Acta  are  more  effectual  than  the  direct  pro- 
hibitions and  penalties  of  stutnteA,  Federal  or  State,  penal iting 
bribery. 

The  adequacy  of  existing  laws  to  pumsh  one  proved  guilty  of 
bribery  may  be  admitted  aa  a  general  proposiUon.  That  spe- 
cific legislation  of  this  nature  has  not  proved  effective  to  protect 
the  free  cxerclae  of  the  franchise  from  the  undue  influence  of  cam- 
paign ezpeudituree  must  also  be  admitted.  It  is  a  crime  which 
is  not  readily  susceptible  of  direct  proof.  TTie  remedy  sought  in 
the  statutes  already  cited  and  in  the  suggested  Federal  legiala- 
tiim  is  rather  one  of  prevention  by  indirection.  It  is  the  Umita- 
tion  and  regulation  of  the  possible  sources  and  agencies  of  cor- 
ruption which  is  of  primary  practical  importance.  Tlie  chief  in- 
ducement to  bribery  must  be  removed  by  throwing  safeguards 
about  the  present  irresponsible  use  of  campaign  funds.  The 
chief  remedy  proposed  by  such  legislation  is  publicity,  not  purely 
police  or  penal  regulation  of  the  grosser  forms  of  bnbery. 

It  can  not  be  successfully  contended  that  Congress  has  not  con- 
stitutional power  to  insure,  by  enforcing  publicity,  an  end  which 
in  the  exercise  of  its  undonbted  authority  it  has  sought  to  reach 
by  more  direct  but  less  effective  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared: 

"If  thia  govcmnMmt  la  anything  more  thim  a  mere  aggr^ation  of 
delegated  agenta  of  ntlicr  Suuw  and  governmeote,  vacIi  of  whi(>h  is  ni- 
perior  to  the  general  government,  it  munt  have  the  power  to  protect  the 
electiona  on  which  its  existence  depends  from  violence  and  corrup- 
tion. .  ,  . 

"  If  this  be  BO,  and  it  is  not  doul>t«d.  are  encfa  poweri  annnlled  be- 
cause an  eleotioQ  for  State  ofDcers  U  held  at  the  mdic  time  and  placet 
Ii  it  any  leas  important  tiiat  the  election  of  nembert  of  Coogres  ahooM 
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be  the  fm  choice  of  &]|  Uu  electon,  becaiue  SUt»  offloera  ue  to  t* 
tlMted  at  the  una  tinMT 

"  In  ft  npublican  government,  like  ours,  where  political  pfiwcr  it  ro- 
posed  ID  repreMotatiTes  of  the  entire  bodj  of  th«  people,  cboMo  at  thort 
ittttrvtls  by  popular  elections,  the  Umptationa  to  control  the**  alMtunui 
b;  violBDoe  and  by  eoimptioa  are  h  caaatant  sotirci!  of  danger. 

"  U  tbtt  gonnunaot  of  the  United  State*  ha«  withia  iU  oonatitutional 
dotnaio  no  authority  to  provide  against  these  evils,  if  the  very  Bouma 
of  paver  may  be  potsooed  by  oorruplion  or  cunLrollcd  by  violence  and 
outrage,  vithout  Ic^l  restraint,  then,  indeed,  is  the  country  in  danger, 
and  its  best  powers,  its  highest  purposes,  the  hopes  which  it  inaplres, 
and  the  love  which  ftnshj-ioes  it,  ara  at  the  mercy  of  tlis  oombinatioos 
of  those  who  respect  no  right  but  brute  fcvce,  on  th«  one  hand,  and  un- 
principled corrupttonists,  on  tbe  other."  (110  U.  S.,  p.  861.) 

Upon  all  existing  pt«oedeiit  and  aathonty>  a  Federal  statute 
forbidding  the  secret  expenditure  of  money  to  influenoe  an 
election  at  which  a  Cnn^eeeman  is  to  be  choeen,  would  be  ralid 
and  effectnal  to  compel  publicity  in  reepect  to  all  expenditures 
tending  to  inflaence  the  election  of  any  candidate  at  such  election. 
Thiis  would  include  Presidential  eleotore.  A  large  Quml>er  of  the 
States  having  already  required  publicity  of  expenditures  by  po- 
litical State  committees,  Congrese  may,  on  such  initiative,  r^ 
qoire  of  political  committeee  engaged  in  promoting  the  election 
of  PreeideDtial  and  Congressional  candidates  a  similar  publicity, 
inch  elections  being  held  at  the  same  time. 


VI. 

Concurrent  enactments  could  be  adopted  in  the  several  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  enconraging  tendency  of  the  legislation  of 
the  fifteen  States  already  enumerated. 

It  18  especially  incumbent  upon  tbe  State  of  New  York,  having, 
in  1890,  taken  the  initiative  in  this  form  of  legislation,  to  at  once 
supplement  its  deficient  and  ineffective  law.  Kew  York,  an  im- 
portant centre  of  political  activity  in  national  campaigns,  should 
place  itself  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  legislation  of  other 
States.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  New  York  statute  to  require 
any  statement  from  political  or  campaign  committees,  it  is  poe- 
aible  to  avoid  publicity  in  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  amount 
or  for  any  purposes.  If  an  irresponsible  committee  and  not  tha 
candidate  can  be  made  the  medium  of  disbursements,  evwioii  of 
the  oziating  law  is  invited.    Should  publici^  be  required  of  com- 
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mittces,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  office  and  other  eflectiw 
punishments,  ffuch  as  are  provided  ia  several  Slates,  the  Nev 
York  law  would  be  rendered  operatire. 


VII. 

Should  publicity  of  expenditures  by  political  committees  hate 
the  effect  of  reducing  campaign  contribntiona,  political  machinery 
and  party  efficiency  would  not  be  harmed.  The  rednctioa  woald 
cut  off  the  camp  followers,  whose  slight  party  affiliations  ap.m 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  ocf^sion  for  utterly  uselesa  and  ex- 
travagant expenditures.  A  political  organization  cannot  be  too 
perfect  to  be  effective,  but  managcni  of  national.  State  and  local 
committees  have  often  experienced  the  injury  caused  by  the  on- 
ploj-ment  of  unnecessary  campaign  funds,  absorbing  and  diverting 
from  their  normal  and  more  effective  functions  the  vital  energies 
of  political  leadership. 

Party  organizations  arc  cseenUot  to  party  govenunent;  their 
importance  and  usefulnera  in  oar  political  system  should  be  folly 
recognized.  They  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  expenditure 
needed  in  legitimate  and  honest  politics,  but  no  popular  organiza* 
UoQ,  commanding  a  sufficient  amount  of  interest  among  its  f<d- 
lowerB,  will  suffer  permanent  disability  because  of  Iimitatione 
and  reatrainta  upon  contributions  and  expenditures.  The  great 
denominational  rcUgionjt  organizations  of  this  country  are  np- 
ported  in  great  part  by  small  contributions.  When  political  or- 
ganizations are  sustained  by  the  large  subscriptions  of  the  few, 
their  activities  become  paralyzed  by  the  development  of  a  spirit  I 
of  dependence  on  the  few. 

Voter?  should  be  informed  by  unrestricted  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  facte  end  argnments  pertinent  to  the  itiaues  before  the 
country.  The  great  mass  of  voters  reach  their  cooduaifma  with 
iittie  as»stance  from  the  instrumentalities  toward  which  cam* 
paign  expenses  are  too  often  directed.  Newspapers  and  period- 
icals are  a  more  effective  educational  force  than  tons  of  pamphlets 
usnally  distribated  during  elections. 

Voters  depend  upon  the  great  parties  to  frame  i^ues  to  com- 
mand thetr  support,  and  to  nominate  properly  qualified  candidates. 
If  a  party  organization  Hoes  not  prove  equal  to  this  task,  it  ia 
a  matter  of  small  moment  that  it  succeeds  in  raising  large  imms, 
or  in  perfecting  a  machine  that  absorbs  and  distracts  the  major 
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portion    of    the    political    activity    at   the    command    of    the 
party. 

Contributions  by  corporations  should  be  restricted.  The  free- 
dom of  individuals  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  and 
inclinations  to  party  organizations  need  not  be  interfered  with 
by  legislation.  There  is,  however,  no  inherent  individual  right 
to  secrecy  in  respect  to  activities  influencing  the  great  court  of 
public  opinion,  which,  as  the  result  of  each  national  election, 
passes  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  all.  The  turning  on  (rf 
the  light  cannot  be  deemed  an  unconstitutional  increase  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  control. 

PxRBT  BsLuoirr. 


THE  SPANISH  TREATY   CLAIMS. 


BT  CEAUVOKD  EKHHEDY. 


Bt  article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  mih  Spain  it  was  pro- 
vided that: 

"The  Unitcil  States  tad  Spoio  nuttuUly  reliaquisb  «JI  dutot  tor 
indcmoitj,  national  and  individual,  of  avery  kind,  of  «itlier  Gomnmat, 
or  of  its  citisens  or  eubjccta,  a^ttist  the  Dtber  Quremioeiit,  that  mmj  han 
•riieo  since  the  beginning  of  iht  late  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to 
the  cxchan^  of  ratiflcations  of  the  present  treaty,  including  aJl  ciaiins 
(or  indemnity  for  Lbe  cost  of  tbe  War. 

"Tbe  United  Sutes  will  adjudicate  and  settle  tbe  claim*  of  its  eiti- 
tana  against  Spain  rvUnquiBlied  io  this  article." 

These  indiTiduel  claims  of  citizena  of  the  United  States  "of 
erery  kind/'  which  vere  thus  relinquiBhed  as  against  Spain,  and 
the  adjadication  and  Bettlement  of  -nrhich  vtn  atnuned  by  (mr 
Qoreniment,  were  described  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Day, 
in  his  note  of  Jtdy  8OU1,  1898,  to  the  Dake  of  AlmodoT&r,  Prime 
Hinister  of  Spsin,  as  "  ths  claims  of  ovr  citwns  for  injuries  lo 
Ouir  persons  and  property  during  the  late  inturrection  in  Ci^HL" 
In  defining  the  conditjoos  of  peace,  Ur.  Day  said  that>  to  thete 
indiridnal  claimi,  aa  well  as  to  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  the  war,  the  President  ooold  not  be  in* 
sensible,  and  that  he  mnst,  therefore,  require  the  oesaion  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  immediate  encoation  by  Spain,  of  the 
Idand  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  isUinds  then  under  the  soverognty 
of  Spain  in  the  West  Tndiea,  and  also  the  oession  of  an  island 
io  the  Lfldrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States.    He  added : 

*  On  nmilor  prowuU  the  United  Statai  !■  aititled  to  ooonpy  and  will 
hold  the  citf,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  peodiAf  the  «OBdusfoa  of  a 
tnat^  of  peace  which  shall  dctarmtaM  the  eontrol,  dispodtSoB  and  gor- 
tfaasBt  of  tbe  Pbilippinee."' 

>  Treaty  Papers,  Hoc.  Nr».  62,  Part  1,  Sa.,  r..Mh  Cong..  SrA  Seea^  p.  S74. 
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By  this  the  Duke  of  Almodorar  understood,  a«  he  said  in  his 
Wf\j  of  August  7th,  1898,  to  Mr.  Day,  th&t "  the  que&tioo  at  stake 
is  BO  longer  only  the  one  vtiich  relates  to  the  territorj  of  Cuba> 
but  also  that  the  loMtt  of  American  l%v$s  and  fortunes  inddeni 
to  the  war  ahould  in  some  manner  he  commentated." 

"They  accept  the  proffered  terms,"  said  the  Duke,  speakixig 
for  the  Spanish  Goremment,  '^sobject  to  the  approral  of  the 
Cortes  of  the  Eingdoiii«  as  required  by  their  constitutiocBl 
dutiea."» 

The  daims  in  question,  as  filed  with  the  Commiaeion,  within 
the  statutory  limits,  since  its  organizatdon  in  April,  1901,  amount 
in  round  figures  to  sixty  million  dollars.  They  include  damages 
for  personal  injuries,  such  as  ille^l  iraprisonment,  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  expulsion  from  the  island,  hut  are  mainly  for  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  cane-fields,  dvellings,  docks,  tramways, 
buildings  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  for  the 
enforced  stoppage  of  grinding,  and  for  the  loes  of  cattle  during  the 
promiscuous  devastation  practised  by  both  parties,  and  the  '*  re- 
concentnticm  "  enforced  by  Qeneral  Weyler.  Some  of  the  claims 
hare  been  stated  with  moderation;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
actual  and  direct  damages  will  not  aggregate  more  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  claimed. 

In  all  the  negotiations  at  Paris  which  followed  the  Protocol  of 
Augast  12tb,  1898,  these  individual  claims  were  inrariably  de- 
scribed in  general  terms,  with  never  a  suggestion  that  there  waa 
any  difference,  or  thai  any  distinction  should  ever  be  made,  be- 
tween the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  citizens  by  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents and  those  inflicted  directly  by  the  authorities  or  forces  of 
Spain.  In  article  IV  of  the  treaty,  as  propoeed  by  the  Spanish 
Peace  Commissioners,  pending  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  the  stipu- 
lated cession  of  territory  was  declared  to  be  made  by  Spain  "  as 
compensation  for  the  losses  and  expensea  occasioned  the  United 
States  by  the  war,  and  for  the  claim*  of  its  dtitena  by  reason  of 
the  injuries  and  damages  they  may  have  suffered  in  their  persona 
ond  properly  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Ouba."  The  pnrpoae 
of  Uiis  declaration,  as  expressed  in  the  protocol,  was  "  to  leave  (m 
record  the  reason  of  the  cession."* 

'TrMty  Pap«rt,  Pee.  No.  9S,  P^n  1,  Stii.,  SSUi  Cong.,  3d  Scm..  pp. 
275,  £76. 

*Tr«^  PHMTS,  Doe.  No.  62,  Part  1.  Sen.,  estb  Gong.,  Sd  Bml,  pp. 
68,  9S> 
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"It  is  quite  certain/'  said  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  after 
citing  Mr.  Da/a  note  of  Jul;  30th,  1B98,  to  the  Dake  of  Almo- 
dovar,  "that  the  American  CommiseioD  will  agree  mth  the 
Spanish  Commission  in  the  advi&ability  of  preventing  the  United 
States  from  being  shown  in  the  treaQr  as  acquiring  gratnitooaly 
the  said  ialands."'  To  thia,  the  President  of  the  American  Com* 
miesiou  replied  that  "  the  American  CommiaBionera  did  not  mean 
to  be  nnderstood  that  it  should  not  appear  in  some  proper  form 
in  the  treaty  that  the  cession  of  Porto  Bico  and  the  other  islands 
above  referred  to  inas  on  account  of  indemnity  for  the  losses  and 
injuries  of  American  citizens  " ;  and  that  "  this  view  had  t)een  ex- 
pressed in  the  note  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Oovermncnt  con* 
taining  the  demand  of  the  Pre»dent  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Commissioners  recognized  the  force  and  meaning 
of  that  demand.'" 

Those  individual  injuries  and  losses,  for  which  the  United 
States  in  this  mflnner  obtained  compensation  from  Spain,  were 
incidental  to  the  conditions  which  had  prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  for 
the  existence  of  which  the  United  States  had  held  that  Spain  was 
responsible,  and  for  the  tennination  of  which,  when  thej  could 
no  longer  be  endured,  the  United  States  had  made  war  against 
Spain  and  expelled  her  from  the  island.  "  The  fire  of  the  insui^ 
rection/'  said  the  President  in  his  special  message  of  April  11th, 
1898,  to  Congress,  "may  flame  or  may  smolder  with  var^'ing 
seasons;  hut  it  has  not  been,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be, 
extinguished  by  present  methoda.'" 

\Mut  those  methods  were  he  had  made  clear  in  an  earlier  part 
of  his  message,  when  he  said: 

"  The  policy  of  devaatatinn  and  coneratnticD  iokUguTfttsd  bj  th«  Cap- 
tAia-Oeo«rar8  bando  of  October  SUt,  18S6,  in  Um  Province  of  Pinar  del 
UXo,  w»»  thmm  nctcndcd  to  cnibr«c«  all  of  the  ulaod  to  which  tb« 
power  of  the  Hpaniah  arma  was  able  to  reach  by  ocnjpaiioo  or  by  mili- 
tary operatioaa.  The  peatantry,  Including  all  dvsllin^  in  the  open  a^- 
eultural  interior,  wers  driTcn  into  the  garriun  town*  or  laolat«d  places 
hdd  by  the  troopa. 

"Tbe  raising  and  movement  of  proviaiooB  of  all  kinda  were  inter- 
dieted.  The  flelda  were  laid  waste,  dwcllinga  unroofed  and  flred,  mills 
dMtn^ed,  and,  in  abort,  everything  that  could  desolate  the  land  aof 

*  Treaty  Papers,  Doe.  No.  62,  Part  1.  Sen.,  S6th  Coog.,  3d  Sew.,  p.  ftS. 
•76.,  p.  WS. 

•  Biehardsoa's  "  Presidents'  Mesmgea,"  VoL  X,  pw  ISO. 
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rendar  it  unlit  for  bomsQ  habiution  or  support  vu  commfcackd  bj  one 
or  other  of  tho  oontcnding  [tartive  and  executed  b]r  all  tha  powers  at 
their  dupoeai" 

Further  on  in  the  same  message,  the  President  said: 

**  ReoonwntrsiioD  adopted  arovedly  a»  a  war  maasore  in  onler  Lo  cut 
off  the  rcaources  of  the  inaurgenUt  worked  iU  predCAtined  reBUlU  Aa  I 
aaid  in  my  meaaage  of  laat  December,  it  wis  not  ci^'llizcd  varfare;  it 
waa  eiterraiBAtloa.  The  only  pMce  It  could  beget  vraa  that  of  the 
wflderiMia  And  Om  grara."* 

Henoe  Hbe  Prcdident'B  conclusion : 

"  The  only  hope  of  rdtef  and  rcpone  from  a  condition  which  can  do 
longer  b«  endured  ii  the  eoforeed  pacification  of  Calia.'' 

And  hence  his  appeal  to  Cosgrees  and  to  ChriBtendom: 

"  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  Uie  name  of  eiTiliution,  in  behalf  of 
efldaogered  Araericao  interest*  which  give  u*  the  right  aiu)  the  duty  to 
apeak  and  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  tnixat  liop." 

Within  a  few  days,  Congreu,  acting  on  this  mcsaagc  of  tiie 
President^  declared  in  the  joint  resolution  of  April  20th,  1898, 
thot: 

"  The  abtaorrect  condition!  which  have  exialed  for  more  than  three 
yean  to  the  island  of  Cuba  eo  near  our  own  borders  ba\i>  shocked  the 
moral  aaikae  of  the  people  of  the  United  Sutea.  have  been  a  ditgraoe  to 
Christian  civjiitatioo  .  .  ■  and  cannot  longer  be  endured,  a«  hat  beem 
ttt  forth  by  the  Preaident  of  the  Vnittd  Statea  in  hia  message  to  Con- 
grtu  of  April  Jltk,  1898,  upon  which  th«  action  of  Congrett  <mh  Ht- 
vited." 

Thereupon  and  "  tXarefore  "  Gongrefis  Teaolved: 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  State*  to  demand,  and  the  Oov- 
rmmejit  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  Government 
of  Spain  at  ooev  relloiqmah  its  authority  and  goTcrmne&t  in  the  island 
ot  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban 
waters. 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  be  and  he  hereby  ]■  directed 
and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  call  into  actual  eeri'ice  of  the  United  States  the  militiu 
of  the  several  States,  (o  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  HTesL" 

-  Richardson's  "  Presidents'  Uessagas,"  Vol.  X,  p.  111. 
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If  this  attack  on  the  territory,  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Spain  was  not  jostiGed  by  her  mifigoTeniment  in  Cnba,  it  was 
the  moat  (K^oasal,  piratical  and  hypocritical  outrage  in 
history. 

Among  the  groimds  and  pnrpoees  of  this  war  of  intenrention, 
aB  stated  by  the  President  in  his  eame  message  to  Congress,  which 
Congrefis,  as  we  hare  seen,  adopted  in  expreea  terms,  and  on  whidi 
it  acted  so  promptly  and  peremptorily,  were  the  following: 

"First  In  the  cause  of  hiunanitf,  Ui  pat  an  end  to  the  tMubariUec, 
bloodshed,  starvation  and  horrlMe  miseric*  now  exietiug  thece,  and  which 
tba  particfl  to  this  coaftict  are  ritber  unwilling  or  unablo  to  stop  or 
niti^t«.  .  .  . 

"SMond.  Wf  oict  it  lo  our  oilvMns  in  Cuba  to  afford  them  that  pro- 
tection ond  indemnitff  for  life  and  property  which  no  Qovtimmmt  thrre 
oan  or  wilt  afford,  and,  to  that  end,  to  tarmituite  the  oondition*  that 
deprit^  thtm  of  legal  protection. 

"Third.  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  Justiflod  by  the  rery  Mrions 
injury  to  the  commerce,  trade  and  huslDCM  of  our  people,  and  by  the 
tMnton  de$truction  of  property  and  devaatation  of  thr  ialcnd," 

These,  then,  being  ihe  grounds  and  purposes  of  the  war  of 
interventioa  waged  by  the  United  States  against  Spain,  it  was 
natural  and  proper  for  the  United  States,  when  victorimis,  to  de- 
mand indemnity,  as  it  did,  for  the  injuries  and  losses  suffered 
by  its  citizens  during  the  ineurrection  in  Cuba,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  They  had  been  deprived  (in  the  language  of 
the  Pfpfiident)  of  "legal  protection,"  and  their  property  had  been 
wantonly  destroyed.  But  the  Commission  which  has  been  organ- 
ized nnder  an  act  of  Congress  to  adjudicate  and  settle  these 
claims  of  our  citizens,  in  accordance  with  article  VII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  has  virtually  ignored  the  war  of  tnterrention, 
which  is  the  central  and  phenomenal  fact  of  the  situation,  and 
has  put  the  great  bulk  of  the  claims  in  peril  by  deciding  (as  if 
Spain's  responsibility  were  still  an  open  qnestioo)  that,  under 
the  Iftw  of  nations,  Spain  was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  insnr- 
gentt,  and  tltat  concentration  and  devastation  were  legitimate 
war  measures.  The  President  of  the  Commission,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Chandler,  criticises  the  late  President  McKinlej  for  his  o6Scia] 
domnciafcions  of  Spanish  methods  in  Cuba  as  illegitimate  and 
barbaronB.  "  The  President,"  says  Mr.  Chandler,  "  had  not  then 
seen  and  probsi)ly  did  not  anticipate  the  concentration  and  de- 
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Tssiation  by  United  States  troops  under  Qoueral  Bell  in  tbe 
Philippines."* 

Mr.  Chandler  eeeme  to  have  forgotten  that  CongrtM,  in  exprcM 
terma,  adopted  President  Mr.Kinley's  meeeage  and  based  its  war 
reeolutioa  of  April  30th  on  the  abhorrent  coadititnis  which  had 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  our  people  and  had  been  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  ciTilization,  "  aa  »et  forth  hy  the  President  of  ttie  United 
States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  Nth,  1898,  upon  which 
the  action  of  Congress  was  invited." 

Bat  what,  in  any  view  of  the  subject,  has  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
UnitM  States  in  its  insular  possessions  to  do  with  its  liability 
under  article  VTI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace?  Suppose  that^  in  the 
course  of  General  BelPs  operations  and  those  of  "  hell-Toaiing 
Jake,"  in  the  Philippines,  the  dwellings,  and  factories  and  cane* 
fields  of  non-combatant  British  subjects  had  been  given  to  the 
flames  by  tbe  combatants  on  l>oth  sides,  and  that  their  atrocities 
had  been  so  shocking  and  the  resulting  anarchy  so  general  that 
Great  Britain  had  intervened  by  force  of  arms  and  driven  the 
United  States  out  of  the  islands  (as  the  United  States  drove 
Spain  out  of  Cuba),  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  inch  barbarism  and  securing  indemnity  for  its  despoliated  sub- 
jects; and  suppofic  that,  in  making  peace.  Great  Britain  had  ex- 
acted indemnity  from  the  United  States  for  such  individual 
lonee  and  injuries,  and  afterwards  had  rcfaeed  to  indemnify 
those  very  subjects  of  hers  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  the 
United  States  had  only  been  doing  what  it  had  a  legal  right  to 
do  in  the  Philippines,  and  what  Great  Britain  herself  did  shortly 
afterwards  in  South  Africa,  what  would  have  been  the  verdict  of 
the  civiJi2ed  world? 

The  causes  that  justify  or  excuse  a  war  of  intervention  (and  it 
IB  rarely  that  such  an  invasion  nf  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
anoe  of  a  nation  can  be  justified  or  excused)  require  the  exaction 
of  indemnity  for  its  subjects  or  citizens  by  the  intervening  power, 

*0plnl<m«  of  the  Coniml»iloii«n,  Document  No.  SS,  Ben.,  68th  Cone., 
«d  Bum.,  p.   101. 

The  rest  of  thi*  reaaftrluble  atterAnce  U  a»  follow*:  "  Powfbly  if  he 
hmi  TOpposed  that.  In  addition  to  arousinf^  Just  natioool  indi^riiatioa.  In 
or4*T  to  hriog  oo  war  with  Rpain  for  th«  libm-atina  of  Cuba,  h«  waa 
announcing  a  new  principle  of  international  law  and  making  a  Qnding 
of  fact!  which  BhoiiM  be  coacIuitWe  and  binding  upon  United  States 
oourU  in  0.11  future  LJnie^  he  would  have  withheld  or  moderated  the  eoal- 
•tirrinn  utterance*  with  which  he  began  a  greet  war  for  tbe  freedoan  sad 
iiulopflodeinca  of  a  now  aation." 
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if  it  IB  victorious,  and  if  ite  citizens  or  subjects  were  injared  by 
the  causes  for  which  it  intervened.  The  United  States  hid  no 
moral  right  to  intervene  by  force  of  amis  in  Cuba  unlees  Spaln^ 
misgovenuDent  had  rct^ulted  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  wnB  pre- 
cipitating guch  a  conditioD,  and  unle&e  Urn  sufferingB  of  oar  citi- 
zeDB,  in  their  perflons  or  property,  had  become  intolerable,  or  oar 
national  interests  were  othenriee  materially  injured  or  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  lawlessnew  prevailing  in  the  iBiand.  UA-ving, 
however,  succesBfully  waged  a  war  of  intervention  and  exacted 
indemnity'  for  individual  loeeea  a?  one  of  the  condittmis  of  poacp, 
it  would  be  simply  infamous  for  the  fnited  Statet^  to  take  tb* 
position  that  it  is  not  liable  for  the  indemnification  of  its  citi- 
aents  because  the  grounds  on  which  it  intervened  by  force  of  amu 
were  false  or  mistaken,  and  Spain  was  all  the  time  within  her 
rights  in  her  insular  domain.  And  yet  this  is  substiintially  what 
three  of  the  five  Commisfionere  have  decided.  And  they  have  so 
decided  on  what  they  suppose  to  be  facts,  of  which  they  have 
taken  "  judicial  notice."  For  they  have  not  yet  considered  the 
evidence  which  has  been  taken  in  the  various  cases, — evidence 
which  shows  (although  such  proof  is  unnecessary)  that  the 
President  and  Congrese  were  justified  in  holding  Spain  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  insurrection  and  for  the 
injuries  and  losses  of  our  citizens  while  it  continued  on 
the  island. 

The  Commissioners  have  taken  "  judicial  notice  "  of  a  condition 
or  matter  of  fact  which  is  wrriously  disputed ;  "  that  the  insurrec- 
tion which  resulted  in  ench  intervention  passed  from  the  6r9l 
beyond  the  control  of  Spain."'  This  is  tantamount  to  a  decision 
that  the  United  States  should  have  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
the  insurgents  early  in  the  insurrection,  as  the  President 
of  the  Commission,  when  a  United  States  Senator,  so  strenu- 
ously contended ;  or  elae  that  the  United  States  was  justified 

*''That  •  domeatlc  tribunal,  Bocb  as  the  Commission,  in  its  creation 
and  constitution,  can  take  ju<liotnl  DOtioe  t^clt  an  inmirrffotinn  which  coQ- 
tinued  throughout  wveral  yrnr»  ol  rlurtuatlni;  fortune,  cxphmii-ely  with- 
in foreign  territory,  which  nev«r  attained  hucwss  through  its  own  efTortB, 
whcrs  tlic  intunvrt  ion  lata  vertf  rcfu»»d  brl  I  ii^rtnl  riffhts  liy  both  Govern- 
menta,  vras  beyond  control  of  the  titiilar  Oovernnient  from  the  lootneot 
of  (ts  inception,  throughout  the  lenfrth  snd  hrendth  of  th«  country,  until 
a  foreiRn  GorrrnmeDt  steps  in  and  stops  the  '  bsrbaric  wsrfare.*  H  a 
principle  without  precedent  In  jurisprudence  lo  fur  bh  I  hsvc  been  able 
to  discover." — Commissioner  Chambera'a  dissenting  opinion,  Doc  No.  25, 
Ben.,  Sdth  Cong..  Sd  Sesa,  p.  18ft. 
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interrenuig  becaiue  Spain  had  proved  unable  to  govern  the 
id.' 
But  Spsin  always  contended  that  the  insurgBnU  were  not 
r«ntitled  to  be  recognized  as  bulligereaU  and  that  sho-  could  and 
voold  ful^  her  internaiionaJ  obligsiions  and  give  i\iU  effect  to 
irtiiiki  VI  and  VII  of  her  txeaty  of  1795  with  the  United 
Statee,  and  \i\hju  thib  contfutiou  and  pledge;,  and  for  other  leasooa 
(one  of  which  wag  the  unwUlingnesa  of  our  government  to  releaae 
Spain  from  responBibility  for  the  acta  of  the  infiurgenta),  the 
^Kaidcnt  refrained  from  rccogni2ing  the  insurgents  as  belliger- 
enta,  although  it  would  hare  been  the  duty  of  ttie  United  States, 
xihieik  it  appeared  that  Gomez  and  his  followers  were  really  beyond 
the  pover  of  Spain,  either  to  have  recognized  them  as  belligerent 
and  forced  them  to  respect  private  ^Vmcrican  proper^  in  the 
ialand,  or  to  have  sappreesed  them  a&  iuceudiaricii  and  outlaws.' 
The  Communion  haa  also  taken  judicial  notice  of  liie  message 
>f  the  Executive  and  the  action  of  Congress  upon  it  in  April, 
1698,  when  the  war  of  intervcntioD  was  declared;  but,  instead  of 
respecting  tJiis  sovereign  act  of  the  nation^  and  acknowledging 

*  In  rrBtident  McKJalor'i  opinton,  u  BtAted  in  bis  war  meAaage  of 
April  lllh,  1808,  to  C'ongTcsA,  the  time  hnd  come,  oft^r  ycArs  ot  wait- 
ing,  to  Gukft  good  the  warning  wUcli  had  been  given  to  Spain  by  Preat- 
dnit  CIcvolaQcT  in  hii  annual  meMage  o(  llecembcr,  l!4D6: 

**  Wben  tbe  inatnlity  of  Spain  to  deal  «uc«eMfull]r  with  th«  inaurroction 
has  become  manifeet,  and  it  is  demon Btiated  thai  her  aoweignty  ii  ex* 
tinot  In  Cuba  (or  all  purpoaes  of  iu  rightful  eziatene*.  and  when  a  hope- 
Icaa  atniggtc  for  ita  reestablish  men  t  haa  degenerated  into  a  ntrife  which 
nioatta  notbicx  more  than  the  umI<««8  aaeriflce  of  liumaa  life  and  the 
utter  deatruction  of  thn  vety  r>uhjeet  matter  of  the  conAlet,  a  aituation 
will  be  preaentod  in  which  our  obli^tions  to  the  BOTereigntir  of  Spain 
wiU  be  Bupereedcd  by  higher  obUentionii.  which  we  ran  hanfly  hesitate 
to  raeooDixe  aod  discharge." — RicoBrdaon'*  "  Presidenta'  Meuani,"  VoL 
X,  p.  149. 

*"If  Spain  was  already  relcaaed  from  liability  for  acta  of  the  in- 
•argenta  by  the  magic  of  the  '  beyond  control '  doctrine,  it  waa  little  lata 
t^an  aolemn  trifling  for  our  Kx<>cutive  la  allc^,  b«  a  ground  amintt 
coaeeding  recogniuon  to  the  Cubans,  that  eucb  a^oo  would  relesae  Spats 
from  liability  to  our  dttzens  for  their  acts." — CommiaaioiieT  Maury'a 
diaaeoUng  opinion.  l>>c.  No.  2A,  Son.,  58tb  Cong.,  Sd  8e»a^  p.  171. 

"The  poEilion  of  neutral  ^vemmcnta  towards  insurgent  forcea  ta  al- 
ways a  debcat«  one.  If  they  are  not  recogniz«d  aa  belUgeranta  by  the 
atat«  againat  which  they  are  arrayed,  the  eUt«  is  qucAtion  theorrticaJly 
aeetpta  rtapooaibility  tor  the  conM^iience  of  their  acta  in  respect  of 
nentral  abafcea.  A  neutral  «tatc  may  be  aatiafled  with  thia  reaponaibility, 
or  It  may  raoogruiie  the  belligerent  character  of  the  inauj^enta.  If  it 
dnoo  not,  however,  do  eo.  the  iaiurgent  forces  cannot  exerciM  righta  of 
irar  aninct  neutral  propertv  without  expoaing  themaelvw  to  tn^tmaat 
aa  ««ilUwB  and  pirataa.'*— "  fc.nry.  Brit.,"  VoL  XXXIII.  10th  ed.,  article 
on  "War,"  by  hofeMor  ITiOimia  Barclay,  p.  751. 
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iU  conclugive  authority  and  it6  legal  effects,  as  l&w  and  public 
policy  require,  the  majority  of  the  ConuniBsion  (three  to  two) 
have  subet&ntially  held  that  the  Presideut  was  miBtakea  in  the 
grounds  on  which  he  recommended  intervention  by  force  of  anofi, 
and  that  Congress  also  was  mistaken  in  adopting  the  joint  lewln- 
tion  of  April  20th,  1898.  upon  the  alle^tiona  and  for  the  puy 
poaes  set  forth  in  his  meaaage.  The  Supreme  Court  has  often 
decided  that  political  questions  are  not  within  ita  jorisdiotioii 
and  that  it  is  bound  in  sucli  matters  by  the  action  of  the  proper 
branch  of  the  GoTt^rnnient,  legiEilative  or  executive,  whether  thai 
acticm  be  right  or  wrong;'  but  three  out  of  five  Commissioners 
(Measre.  Chandler,  Diekema  and  Wood)  have  practically  dect^ 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  United  States  is  not  bound  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  President  nnd  Congress  (which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  it  conld  not  bind  itself  at  all),  and  that  it  is  not  ita 
duty  to  pay  over  to  its  injured  citizens  the  indemnity  it  exacted 
from  Spain  expressly  for  their  benefit;  and  this  because  it  had 
DO  right  to  drive  Spain  out  of  Cuba  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  island,  and 
hence  had  no  right  to  demand  and  obtain  indemnity  for  the  losses 
and  injuries  suffered  by  our  citizens  during  the  insurrectioD.  This 
is  to  deny  to  an  accomplished  international  transaction  its  appro- 
priate legal  effects,  and  to  pas^  judgment  on  a  political  act  of  the 
nation. 

To  say  that  the  United  States,  having  released  Spain  from 
these  claims  and  having  herself  assumed  their  adjudication  and 
settlement  in  consideration  of  a  ceaeion  of  territoiy,  stands  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  Spain  would  have  occupied  if 
there  had  been  no  such  war  between  the  two  countries,  and  if  the 
claims  had  been  referred  to  a  mixed  commissiMi  at  the  dose  of 
the  insurrection,  is  to  ignore  the  essential  facts  of  the  situatim 
and  make  of  no  effect  the  things  which  have  actually  been  done. 
For  there  mu  a  war  of  intervention ;  it  was  waged  by  the  Unitad 
Statee  on  the  ground  that  Spain  was  responsible  for  the  anarchj 
that  prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  consequently  for  the  injuriea  and 

^Foster  c.  Neiison,  2  PeL  353.  307,  900:  Cherokee  NaUoa  v.  Georgia, 
S  F«t.  1.  21;  Uaft«d  SUtei  t>.  Arredondo.  9  Pet.  081,  710-712;  O^nim,  v. 
Lee,  12  Pe*.  511,  617,  BIO;  WilliBan  r.  Saffolk  Ini.  Co..  13  Pet.  415.  420; 
Latlter  v.  Bordeii,  7  How.  1.  65-67;  UnitMl  St&ta  v.  Lriid«,  11  Wall.  ASS, 
S38;  Phillipe  v.  Pftyne.  08  U.  a  130.  ISS;  CoffM  «.  Oroovw.  123  U.  8.  1, 
S&.  £S;  J<»«e  v.  Uoit«d  8Ut«e.  l:tT  U.  S.  :»£,  212  3M:  /»  ra  Cooper. 
14S  V.  8.  472,  803.  604)  Ualtfd  8Ut«e  v.  TexM,  143  V.  S.  021,  038.  SSflT 
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losses  suffered  by  citizeDe  oi  the  United  States  duriog  the  insur- 
tection  on  the  island;  and,  accordingly,  when  Spain  sued  for 
peace,  the  United  States  exacted  a  cession  of  territory  for  the  ei- 
preas  purpose  of  recouping  these  personal  damages  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  the  var.  Thotie  claims  of  our  citizens  (as  already  ob- 
served) were  always  described  in  these  general  terme  in  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  the  President's  messages  and  the  peace 
protocols,  and  there  never  was  from  the  b^^nning  to  the  end  of 
the  negotiations  at  Paris,  or  in  the  instructions  to  the  Commis* 
aioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  word  said  by  way  of 
distinguishing  the  injuries  and  losses  inflicted  upon  our  citizens 
by  the  insurgents  from  those  Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Span- 
iards,* for  the  simple  and  all-Buflicient  reason  that  the  war  of 
intervention  was  undertaken  and  waged  by  the  United  States,  and 
indemnity  was  exacted  for  those  individual  damages,  on  the 
ground  that  Spain,  by  her  misgovemment  of  Cuba,  was  morally 
responsible  for  the  couditions  that  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
island,  and  for  the  consequent  injuries  which  our  national  in- 
tereets  and  our  citizens  resident  in  Cuba  had  been  suffering. 

Whether  the  war  of  intervention  was  justified  or  not  is  im- 
material, so  far  as  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pay  these 
claims  of  her  citizens  ie  concerned.  It  did  intervene  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  avowed  grounds  and  purposes  of  its  interven- 
tion,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  conqueror's  right,  it  exacted  in- 
demnity for  all  those  individual  claims  "  of  every  kind,"  and 
agreed  in  the  treaty  to  adjudicate  and  settle  them.'    Neither  the 


> "  But  telore  tuioing  vkkj  from  ths  pzooeedio^  at  Paru,  I  mu«t  refer 
lo  tlio  Ttrf  fti^iflcAnt  language  of  onr  CornroiftfttoniTS  In  ona  of  their 
cUborate  repliea,  wber«  th^y  spe*tc  of  tbe  tuagDanimity  of  our  Oovom- 
meat  in  waiving  the  riRht  to  (Innand  money  and  in  beiop  content  with 
•  fwsaion  of  territory  for  the  many  mtUtODs  >peDt,  and  '  tka  aufferingt, 
prtvtttian  ofid  loaMex  trndurnd  b}i  ita  propU:.'  (Treaty  Doc,  p.  107.)  Ui 
ray  judgment,  thi«  sweeping  language  irould  b&rdly  hare  been  (uployed 
it  there  had  bem  any  rera^izsd  timiution  on  the  liability  of  Spain  for 
IIm  injuriea  and  loasM  of  our  oititcmt  in  Cuba." — Commisaiooer  Maury'a 
dlwimt'Tlg  opinion.  Doc.  Xo.  25,  Sen.,  .'>Htb  Cong..  2d  .Sew.,  p.  162. 

■ "  Indeed,  thU  action  of  ths  CwmiiiBSion  hu  a  atill  more  leriouB  phaae, 
for,  if  it  wae  the  exerriss  of  a  valid  JDriadiction.  it  is  binding  on  tha 
United  States,  and  might  provoke  Spain  to  complain  of  having  been  oom- 
peltcd  to  grant  indf^mnity  for  what  the  United  atatee  now  repudiatea,"— • 
Cofmniniooer  hlAurr'a  diuAtiiig  opioiOB. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  would  now  be  liable  to  the  United  Btatea  for  tha 
hiJBrica  and  loaaea  iaiUetod  on  American  citizens  by  the  Cuban  in&nr- 
fnta  during  their  atniggla  for  indeMadmoe,  if  the  United  State*  had 
Bot  collected  indemnity  tot  eueb  InjimM  and  louee  from  Spaiib 
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fact  of  Spain's  responsibdlitf,  nor  the  grounds  on  which  the 
United  States  held  her  responsible  and  expelled  her  from  Cuba, 
can  be  questioned  by  the  Cunmiseion. 

**  l*he  judiciary  is  not  that  departznent  of  the  gorenuaail  to 
which  the  assertion  of  its  interesta  against  foreign  Poven  is  coa* 
iided,  and  its  duty  comnKmly  is  to  decide  upon  indinduAl  xi^ua 
according  to  those  principles  which  the  political  deputmente  of 
the  natioa  have  established."' 

'•  Conquest  is  undoubtedly  the  asaertion  of  &  right,  but  it  is 
the  right  to  conquer  which  results  from  a  Btate  of  war.  It  ts  not 
the  assertion  of  a  previous  right  or  title  to  the  territoriea  con- 
quered. WTicther  in  doing  6o  the  belligerent  i&  acting  like  a  high- 
waynum  depends  upon  the  moral  justification  for  the  war,  an  in- 
quiry into  which  neither  neutrals  nor  the  courts  of  the  belligerente 
can  enter."' 

The  act  of  Congress  "  to  (^irry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of 
article  VIT  of  the  trea^'"  provides  that  the  claims  shall  be 
adjudicated  "  according  to  the  merits  of  the  aeTeral  cues,  the 
principles  of  equity  and  of  international  law."  "Equalitf  is 
equity ;"  and  it  would  have  been  most  unequal  and  inequitable 
for  our  Government  to  have  exacted  indemnity  for  eomo  of  its 
citi2ens  and  left  the  others,  whoee  property  was  destroyed  by  the 
insurgents,  to  bear  so  much  m<»e  than  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
Cuban  independence  and  our  ^'war  for  humani^"."  And,  if  there 
is  <»iG  thing  better  settled  in  the  law  of  nations  than  anodier,  it 
is  that  forcible  intervention  can  be  justified  only  on  such  grounds 
as  President  31c  Kin  ley  set  forth  iu  his  me&eage — (1)  intolerable 
conditions  from  which  the  intervening  power  is  suffering,  either 
directly  or  in  the  per^one  of  its  citizens,  and  {%)  respoosibiUty 
for  such  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  against  whom  Ute 
war  of  intervention  is  waged.  Of  this  responsibility  the  toter^ 
■vening  power  must  necessarily  be  the  judg?,  and  the  exerciM  of 
such  judgment  is  the  highest  and  mo«t  responuble  act  of  sorer- 
eignty  within  the  power  of  the  nation.  The  United  States  de- 
cided that  Spain,  by  her  broken  promieett  to  her  subjects  in  Cuba, 
by  her  continued  mii^vemmcnt  of  the  island,  and  by  the  bar* 
t»rous  methods  she  employed  in  attempting  to  suppress  the  insur- 
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rcction  which  she  herself  had  proroked,  was  responsible  for  the 
ensuing  condition?  in  which  the  dwelliogF,  the  iieldi>  and  the  fac- 
toriea  of  non-eorabntant,  law-abiding  cit-iwDB  of  the  United  States 
were  giren  to  the  flamea  by  both  the  contending  partiea.  Thia 
decision,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  forcible  eipulsion  of  Spain 
from  Cnba  and  the  exaction  of  indemnity  hy  the  United  States 
for  the  injuries  and  Iorsm  ro  sutTered  by  it«  ritizpna  during  the 
insurrection,  is  binding  on  the  Commifunon  and  on  all  concerned^ 
and  whether  the  United  States  was  jnstiAed  in  thus  interrening, 
or,  in  the  langnage  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  **  acting  like  a 
highwayman,  dependa  upon  the  moral  justification  for  the  "war, 
an  inqtary  into  tahich  neither  nevirah  nor  the  cowrfs  of  the 
beUigerent^  can  enter." 

For  the  Commission  to  sny  that  the  avowed  reasons  for  which 
the  United  States  intcrrcned  hy  force  of  arms,  and  expelled  Spun 
ilnnn  Cuba,  and  afterward;;  exacted  indemnity  for  individual 
iz^jurics  and  Tosses,  were  false  or  mistaken,  that  Spain  was  not  re- 
epoQsihlc  for  the  insurrection,  that  devastation  and  "rcconoen- 
tration "  aa  practised  by  General  Weyler  were  legitimate  war 
measures,  and  hence  that  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  keep 
the  covenant  of  the  treaty  and  adjudicate  and  settle  these  claims 
of  her  citizens  in  good  faith,  is  for  the  creature  to  condemn  and 
dishonor  ita  creator  and  to  defeat  the  purpoec  for  which,  and  for 
which  alone,  it  was  brought  into  being. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  national  injustice  and  dis^ 
grace?  Congress  shonld  grant  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  secure  such  a  judicial  constructioa 
of  article  ^T^T  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  as  ita  importance  demands; 
or  it  should  tranefer  tlie  casea  aa  they  now  stand  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  free  from  any  decision  or  opinion  of  the  Commission,  and 
give  th*?  claimantii  and  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  learning,  ex- 
perience and  impartiality  of  an  eatabliahed,  competent  and  re- 
Hponaible  tribunal. 

CKAmtOKD  KSNNIDT. 


FINANCING   THE  NATIONAL  TKEATRE. 


BY  JAVBS  8.  HETOJXnL 


Six  million  dollans  is  the  sum  retjuired  suiBciently  to  aidow  a 
National  Theatre  and  its  dependent  institutions.  But,  before  ex- 
plaining vhy  this  is  the  amount  required,  and  before  going  into 
a  consideration  of  how  it  may  be  obtained,  it  vill  be  well  to  di&* 
cos*  briefly  the  necessity  for  such  a  theatre,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  practicable  idea  or  only  a  dream  of  visionary 
enthnsiaste. 

The  objects  of  this  endowment  would  be : 

1.  To  construct  in  Xew  York  a  theatre-building  which  shall 
he  (a)  an  architectural  ornament  to  the  city;  (&)  safe;  (c)  com- 
fortable; and  which  (d)  Ehall  poesess  on  it^  stage  all  the  modem 
aoceasohes  for  the  perfect  pruwaitation  of  any  play; 

2.  Oradoally  to  form  and  perfect  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 
trained  company  of  English-speaking  actors  in  the  world; 

3.  To  acquire  gradually  a  repertory  of  the  standard  plays  in, 
English,  both  classic  and  modern,  and  to  present  them  in  the 
manner  and  v\ih  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  artistic  perfec- 
tion; 

4.  To  encourage  American  literature  by  giving  production  to 
adequate  plays  by  American  authors; 

5.  To  choose,  under  scholarly  advice,  the  best  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation of  OUT  language,  so  that  the  nsage  of  the  KatiMuJ 
Theatre  shall  be  a  recognized  authoritj"  and  the  preserrer  of  pore 
speech; 

6.  To  eatabUsh,  in  connection  with  the  theatre,  a  conservatory, 
in  which  shall  be  taught  the  elemeota  of  acting;  indnding  etocnfj 
tion,  pantomime,  fencing,  dancing  and  Idndred  nwwiritieft  of 
art; 

7.  To  eeiablidi,  in  connection  with  the  theatre,  a  library  which 
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shall  not  ouly  be  of  value  to  the  theatre  in  making  correct  stand- 
ards in  details  of  scene  and  costume,  but  which  ehall  be  available 
for  American  dram&iiitts  niid  writers  on  dramatic  subjects; 

8.  To  set  a  correct  and  artistic  standard  which  ahaU  be  a  con- 
ttnual  incentive  to  the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  in  America. 

Taking  these  objects  sariatim.  Uie  first  n^resents  conditions 
which  should  be  characteristic  of  every  theatrCj  but  unfortunately 
are  not;  for  a  National  Theatre  they  would  be  neceasitiee.  It 
wonld  be  fitting  to  a  permanent  and  representative  theatre  that  it 
should,  both  imide  and  out,  be  impressive  and  eiemplify  the 
beet — ^not  neoesearily  the  most  elaborate  or  costly — architectoral 
art  of  our  day.  Safety  and  comfort  would  be  eesentiala,  and  its 
stage  would  also,  of  necessity,  be  equipped  and  arranged  for  per- 
fection in  the  smallest  detail  work,  as  well  as  for  the  greatest 
imprvfisiveness  in  spectacle. 

The  next  object,  the  forming  of  a  perfect  company,  opens  up  a 
wide  vista  of  argument,  and  includes  tlie  further  object  of  the 
establishment  of  a  conservatory,  teaching  all  the  things  which 
aid  in  the  art  of  cxprewtion,  such  as  elocution,  pantomime,  dancing 
and  fencing.  The  formation  of  the  first  company  of  the  Na- 
tiooal  Theatre  would  have  to  be  from  present  acting  material  and 
in  oompetition  with  the  purely  commercial  theatres.  These  last 
would,  of  course,  hold  out  higher  inducements  to  actors  in  the 
way  of  immediate  pecuniary  return.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  with  its  permanency,  its  higher  ideals,  its  standard 
of  fair-dealing  and  its  rewards  ba^  only  on  artistic  accomplish- 
ment, wonld  hold  out  inducements  which  would  win  the  alle- 
giance and  the  loyalty  of  true  artists  and  actors  of  the  better  class. 
Later  on,  the  company  would  be  recruited  from  the  theatre's  own 
oonaervatory.  Maintained  by  the  endowment,  this  conservatory 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  accept  pupils  from  mercenary 
motavei.  It  wonld  extend  its  training  to  persons  with  the  natural 
qvsUfieations  and  dramatic  instinct,  many  of  whom  are  now  de- 
barred from  acquiring  the  education  which  would  make  them 
ffftifl^  actors  instead  of  the  half-equipped  performers  we  so 
often  see.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  company  so  recruited 
would  go  on  and  oo  toward  a  higher  d^ree  of  excellence,  until 
the  ohject  of  having  in  America  "  the  best  and  moet  thoroughly 
trained  company  of  English-epeaking  actors  in  (he  world  "  would 
eTentually  he  attained. 
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The  repertory  of  the  National  Theatre  would  at  first  natonlly 
be  drawn  from  the  existing'  stores  of  claasic  and  semi-classic 
plays.  In  some  quarters,  a  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  stage 
of  the  National  Theatre  would  be  given  over  exeluaively  to  Ibwn, 
Maeterlinck,  Hanptmann,  D'Annnnzio  and  other  modem  writer* 
who  have  a  limited  following  of  enthosiasts.  With  Shakespeare 
and  the  classics  to  draw  on,  and  bepidce  these  a  long  line  of  minor 
dramatic  writers  reaching  down  to  our  own  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  a  rational  manngemcnt  of  a  National  Theatre  would 
give  over  its  facilities  completely,  or  even  to  any  great  extent, 
to  the  adherents  of  any  one  class  of  writers. 

Dreariness  and  unattTacttveucss  are  also  prophesied  aa  likely 
to  charaderize  the  repertory  of  the  National  Theatre,  with  it* 
artistic  ambitions.  This  ia  as  much  as  to  say  that  what  is  artis- 
tic and  of  liigh  merit  would  necessarily  be  disagreeable.  It  must 
be  confeseed  that,  if  the  National  Theatre  ia  expected  to  present 
plays  which  will  compete  with  the  horse-play,  evunescent  joke* 
and  frequent  lubricity  of  some  commercial  theatres,  the  expecta- 
tion would  be  disappointed.  Outside  of  scholarly  tragedy,  which 
would  interest  from  the  perfection  and  impress! venesa  of  its 
presentation,  there  are  nnlimited  stores  of  lighter  dramas  and 
comedies,  many  of  them  of  contemporary  interest,  which  ars 
worthy  of  the  highest  artistic  efTort,  and  which  would  fall  well 
wiOiin  the  province  of  a  National  Theatre. 

The  life,  manners,  tragedy  and  humor  of  our  own  time  would 
find  their  way  to  the  stage  of  the  National  Theatre  through  an- 
other avowed  object  of  its  proponents.  The  encouragement  of 
the  American  author,  of  course  as  a  subsidiary  and  by  no  mean* 
exclusive  idea,  should  at  times  bring  to  its  boards  fresh  material 
of  rapidly  increasing  excellence.  The  commercial  manager  is 
debarred,  by  the  great  coat  of  their  production,  from  making  ex- 
periments with  plays  by  outhnrs  untried  in  dramatic  writing. 
Although  this  is  the  most  remunerative  field  of  literary  work,  onr 
best  writers  do  not  enter  it  because  of  their  lear  that  they  cannot 
answer  the  demand  of  the  commercial  manager  for  materiel 
which  'hall  surely  appeal  to  the  great  multitude.  The  writer  who 
is  dependent  on  his  pen,  and  who  has  a  fixed  market  for  his  waxes, 
is  not  tempted  to  work  on  the  chance  of  satisfying  such  a  demand. 

The  National  Theatre  woald  naturally  require  a  technical 
library  for  the  use  of  its  own  stage-managers,  artists,  designers, 
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rostomen  and  pupils.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  tlue  would 
in  time  grow  to  become  nn  institution  of  great  value  to  every  one 
in  America  working  for,  or  interested  in,  dramatic  art.  Its  value 
is  so  obvious,  and  its  rapport  would  come  from  bo  many  aourcea, 
that  it  could  not  help  growing  into  an  inBtitution  of  large  im- 
portance. In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  to-day  a  public  dramatic 
library  could  be  eaaily  and  successfully  established  as  a  separate 
enterprise,  later  on  to  be  connected  with  the  National  Theatre 
when  the  latter  shall  have  become  a  fact  instead  of  a  hope. 

Two  objects  remain  for  comment,  and  it  is  a  question  which  is 
the  more  important ;  these  are,  first,  the  creation  in  the  National 
Theatre  of  a  standard  of  acting  and  theatrical  production  which 
shall  be  the  highest  possible,  and  by  example  raise  the  standard 
of  every  other  theatre  in  Ameriea;  next,  the  insistence  in  the 
National  Theatre  on  such  purity  of  pronunciation  and  diction  in 
the  use  of  our  language  that  its  usage  shall  be  authoritative  and 
preserve  our  language  from  the  corruptions  which  assail  it  on 
every  side.  The  stage  stands  for  so  much  in  the  teaching  of 
speech  and  manners  by  example  tiiat  it  seems  a  high  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  establish  for  it  the  highest  possible  standard. 
As  a  teacher  in  these  things  it  certainly  ranks  above  the  churches, 
and  almost  as  certainly  above  the  schools,  with  thdr  varied  stand- 
ards. It  is  doing  its  work  every  week  of  the  year  and  almost 
every  day  of  the  week.  It  should  have  a  fixed  standard,  derived 
from  the  very  best  authorities.  If  we  leave  this  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  uncultured,  we  are 
neglecting  a  moat  potent  instrument  of  national  culture  and  im- 
provement to  let  it  become  an  influence  against,  instead  of  for, 
reflnement  and  good  manners. 

The  above  shows  in  brief  detail  what  a  Katiooal  Theatre  seeks 
to  aocomplish.  Broadly  speaking,  does  there  eiist  any  neceasi^ 
for  providing  the  six  million  dollars  which  shall  make  the  National 
Theatre  an  actualibr?  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  commercial  theatre,  there  can  be  but  one  reply:  that  it  ia 
a  vital  necessity  in  the  life  of  the  Amerirain  people;  that  no- 
where else  can  a  sum  so  small,  compared  with  other  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes,  be  used  with  the  promise  of  securing 
such  far-reaching  benefits.  Naturally,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
our  great  population  would  ever  witness  its  perfonnanoes,  but  its 
influence  would  be  felt  In  every  theatre  in  the  country,  and  from 
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them  would  extend  into  the  everj-day  life  of  all  the  people.    Xo 
university  and  no  group  of  universities,  with  endowments  Twtly 
exceeding  that  required  for  a  national  theatre,  can  leadi  m 
speedily  and  with  such  immediate  educational  effect  into  every  ■ 
part  of  our  national  life.    The  tendency  of  the  theatre  to-day  ia' 
downward ;  downward  in  its  literature^  in  its  morals,  in  its  man- 
ners, in  its  arts,  and  in  its  speech.    We  are  an  easy-going  people^^ 
and  in  our  amusements  take  things  as  diey  are  provided.    To-dsy> ' 
money-getting  is  the  main  motive  which  animatea  the  pnrr^fiMS 
of  our  theatrical  entertainment.    ITntil  there  can  be  set  for  OM 
theatres  a  higher  standard  than  that  based  chiefly  on  money-get^ 
ting,  we  must  expect  the  downward  tendency  to  continue.    An  en- 
dowed National  Theatre  would  set  that  standard. 

Why  are  six  million  dollars  necessary  for  the  endowment  of  a 
National  Theatre,  when  commercial  theatres  are  successfully 
capitalized  on  a  much  smaller  basis?    For  the  simple  reason  that 
the  commercial  manager  is  willing  to  gamble  on  the  chances  crfj 
temporary  euccesa  (and  often  fails),  and  the  National  Theafcrai 
F^eks  to  become  a  permanent  ingUtution.    It  cannot  take  the  Ti8k:j 
of  being  destroyed  by  a  failnre,  or  a  succession  of  failure^ 
especially  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  when  failures,  ia  the 
commercial  sense,  are  naturally  to  be  expected.    An  endowment  j 
of  six  million  dollars  does  not  in  any  way  mean  the  expcnditare^ 
of  tlut  amount.    In  fact,  it  would  remain  virtnally  nntonched  in 
the  hands  of  its  trustees.    Regarded  as  an  investment  of  so  much, 
capital,  Uiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  not  eventually 
earn  a  handsome  return.     For  instance,  the  net  profits  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise  for  1903  were  $130,000. 

The  amount  of  six  million  dollars  is  reached  after  careful 
computation  of  what  is  needed  to  place  a  National  Theatre  on  a 
secure  basis  of  permanency,  and  to  supply  an  income  to  carry  it 
through  its  !»tiigeii  of  experiment  and  imperfection.  It  could  not 
be  expected  to  come  into  the  world  Minerva-like.  Complete  artis- 
tic perfection  is  not  achiev^  instantly,  and  the  first  years  of  the 
National  llieatre,  while  showing  a  vast  improvement  on  present 
methods,  would,  from  the  very  condition  of  dramatic  art  as  it  is, 
fall  short  of  the  accomplishment  it  would  eventually  readt 

The  National  Theatre  would  have,  first  of  all,  to  be  adequately 
housed  and  within  the  reasonable  access  of  its  patrons,  as  well  as 
in  a  location  where  it  would  be  of  ralue  as  a  public  ornament 
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A  careful  estimate  of  the  coet  of  site,  of  the  erection  of  the  theatre 
itself,  of  preliminary  upenEes  in  the  way  of  administration,  and 
for  interest  lost  during  the  prooesa  of  boilding,  would  make  the 
cost  of  a  w<ell-locatedf  perfectly  and  artistically  constmcted 
ihefttre,  turned  over  ready  for  Ufte,  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
thottMUid  dollard. 

The  annual  fixed  charged  of  operatiiig  such  u  theatre,  regard- 
lew  of  the  salaries  of  a  company  and  the  cost  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  playH,  hare  been  carefully  figured  on  the  basis  of 
similar  disburtsements  in  existing  theatres,  and  amount  to  seventy 
thousand  doUara  a  year.  This  includes  such  salaries  as  those  of  a 
director  and  assistant  director,  stage-managers,  musicians,  bnsi' 
zteas  assistants,  doorkeepers,  ushers,  electricians,  carpenters, 
flcene-painters,  costumers,  wardrobe-keepers,  propertj'-men,  engi- 
neer«,  fliemen,  stage-hands  and  watchmen.  It  i»  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  expenditure  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  includes  yearly 
salariee,  and  implies  that  the  theatre  is  playing  a  full  season.  In 
the  beginning  of  its  existence,  before  its  repertory  was  a  Urge 
one,  the  season  would,  of  Dcoeasity,  be  short,  and  there  would  be 
some  reduction  in  this  amount 

The  yearly  cost  of  the  conservatory  lias  to  be  eetimated,  and  it 
is  believed  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  generons 
amount  for  this  purpose  and  would  secure  the  highest  class  of 
instruction.  That  the  amount  is  excessive,  rather  than  scant, 
seems  reasonable  when  it  is  considered  that  in  many  cases  the 
eoflt  of  instmction  could  be  reduced  by  utilizing  the  services  of 
highly  qualified  persons  employed  in  the  theatre  in  other  capaci* 
ties. 

The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  allowed  for  taxes, 
repairs  and  inanranoe.  On  a  fire-proof  building  the  insurance 
rate  would  not  be  high;  ordinary  repairs  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  salaried  mechanics  of  the  theatre,  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  ask  the  State  and  City  of  New  York  to  tighten  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  an  institution  not  run  for  profit  and  of 
sodi  great  educational  value  to  the  people  at  large,  aa  well  as  of 
valne  in  fixing  New  York's  position  as  the  metropolis  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  an  adequate  company  must  also  be, 
for  the  moat  part,  estimated.  Evraitually,  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  company  of  the  National  Theatre  would  be  based 
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nn  yearly  cDgn^niects,  and  a  generoaa  estimate  makes  the  salary 
list  romething  under  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars B  year.  Thla  provides  for  no  exaggerated  payments  to  ataifl. 
As  the  National  Theatre  would  claim  its  soperiority  on  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ensemble  work,  the  star  would  not  be  eaaential  to  its 
existence.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  greatest  artists 
wonld  not  be  seen  upon  its  hoords,  but  this  would  be  by  special 
arrangement^  which  would  not  bo  considered  in  planning  the 
theatre's  buainess. 

l^e  cost  of  the  production  of  plays  would  vary  in  each,  case 
with  their  character.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tlie  productionB 
at  the  National  Theatre  should  be  the  best  that  could  be  given, 
in  each  case  the  expenditure  not  being  expenditure  simply  for 
expenditure's  sake,  but  for  producing  imprvseii'eness,  spectacular 
effectt  artistic  detail  and  historical  accuracy,  as  might  l)e  required. 
The  number  of  yearly  productions  would,  at  first,  be  limited  by 
the  income  from  the  endowment,  unless  the  patronage  of  the 
public  should  enable  the  management  to  go  beyond  tliat  limit  As 
a  tentative  proposition,  it  is  supposed  that,  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  theatre  would  make  four  productions,  one  at  a  cost 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  one  at  twelre  thousand,  one  at  seren 
thousand  and  one  at  fire,  making  a  total  of  fift>'-four  thousand 
dollars.  In  its  second  year,  it  would  have  these  four  plays  in  its 
repertory  and  could  prodnce  four  others,  thus  from  year  to  year 
increasing  its  repertory,  lengthening  its  season  and  increasing  its 
gross  income. 

We  have,  then,  as  a  reasonable  and  safe  basis  of  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Tlieatre,  the  f<^owing 
items  and  total : 

Fixed  expvndilares  8  70,000 

Salaries  of  campanr ,., ..,.,..   ie6.000 

ThXM,  ioaurance  and  repsirfl 20,000 

Expmtes  of  cDiu^rvatory 20,000 

CMt  of  four  produetiontt S4,000 

Ttotal •2at,ooo 

After  defraying  the  cost  of  land  and  building,  we  have  left,  of 
the  six  million  dollars  endowment,  four  million  ei^t  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Invested  at  four  per  cent  this  would  ^ield 
8193,000,  learing  997,000  to  b<!  provided  for  by  sales  of  ticketa. 
If  the  endowment  fund  could  be  safdy  invested  at  4%  per  cent. 
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the  amoiuit  to  be  made  tip  by  sales  of  ticketa  woald  be  redaced  to 
$73,000. 

On  the  email  expectation  that  the  four  productions  of  the  fint 
>Mr  would  provide  a  icason  of  only  twelve  wcdcs,  with  total  re- 
oaipts  of  sixty  thotisand  dollars — very  far  from  an  extraragant 
eetimate — an  actual  deficit  of  only  thir^-sevcu  thousand  dollars 
would  be  carried  over.  With  a  repertory  of  eight  plays  and  a 
longer  Beason^  the  second  yLtir  ehoold  not  increase  the  deficit; 
and  it  would  seem  very  bad  management  if,  out  of  eight  produc- 
tionSj  one  at  least  should  not  be  sufficiently  euccesaful  in  the 
oommercial  sense  to  wipe  out  the  deficiency,  allowing  the  third 
SMSoa  to  start  with  a  conbiderable  repertory  nud  the  prospect  of 
a  season  which  should  return  a  profit 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  criticiae  these  figures;  but^  wherever 
it  has  been  possible,  they  have  been  drawn  from  eiiatiug  condi- 
tioos;  wherever  they  are  only  estimates,  the  estimatca  have  been 
made  on  the  safe  aide.  A  shrinkage  or  an  excess  in  one  item  may 
Ite  oflset  by  an  excess  or  a  shrinkage  in  another.  In  many  ways, 
economies  will  be  possible  whidi  are  not  shown  here,  and  which 
may  be  practised  without  is  any  way  interfering  with  the  cicel- 
l^ice  of  the  general  result  In  the  productions  of  an  endowed 
theatre,  extravagant  dispUy  need  not  be  counted  on  as  an  attrac- 
tion, although  it  will  be  a  necc^ity  to  make  large  expenditom 
in  moontiiig  aomc  plays,  to  give  their  settings  the  needed  impress^ 
iveoeaa. 

Having  shown  briefly  what  are  the  objects  sought  to  be  achiored 
in  the  endowing  of  a  National  Theatre,  and  what  that  endowment 
sfaotild  yield  tn  fortify  the  institution  against  failure,  it  may  be 
well  to  show  why  the  same  leaults  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  oom- 
mercial theatre.  The  same  complexity  which  haa  entered  into 
modem  life  in  other  matters  has  affected  the  theatrical  art  more 
strongly  than  it  has  other  arts.  With  the  same  expenditure  for 
paint  and  canvav^.  the  paintei-  of  to^ay  can  produce,  if  he  has 
the  genius,  as  great  a  pictnre  as  could  Raphael  or  Titian.  This 
r1»o  holds  good  with  mu«ic  and  sculpture.  But  the  dramatic 
author  and  the  actor  find  themselves  confronted  with  demandi, 
in  the  presentation  of  their  art,  which  did  not  exist  when 
■adienoet  were  content  to  sit  in  hamlike  etractures,  and  see 
plfljB  piewnted  amid  crude  surroundings  and  in  most  primitive 
•etiinga*    The  increased  requirements  of  the  theatre-going  public 
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have  made  the  commercial  manager  a  greater  oeoeeaitjr,  and  the 
art  iteelf  of  less  importance,  than  formerly.  The  housing  and 
staging  of  pU,Vb  have  become  almobi  the  mo6t  important  thing  in 
their  production.  Business  abiJity  has  come  to  be  of  eren  greater 
importance  than  genius.  Business  competition  has  made  the 
business  man  more  powerful  than  the  actor  and  author  combined. 
These  hitter  to^ay  cannot  exist  wiUiout  the  former;  but  the 
former,  if  he  cannot  make  terms  with  tlie  actor  and  author  of  the 
highest  ability,  can  find  otherg  le*6  gifted  who  suit  his  commer* 
cial  purpose  practically  as  well.  The  result  is  apparent  to  any 
one,  especially  in  America,  where  the  business  of  managing 
theatres  and  producing  plays  has  become  in  effect  a  buainess 
monopoly.  Our  theatres  are  increasing  in  number,  in  magnifi- 
cence and  in  cost.  Stage  mechanics  are  improved  and  elaborated 
in  poRitibilitic»  and  expense  Ou  the  other  hand,  dramatic  authors 
and  actors  and  plays  of  tlie  best  class  are  yearly  becoming  scaxoer 
and  Bcaxocr.  Art  does  not  thrive  in  the  cruel  atmosphere  of 
baaineas  and  money-gcttiug.  We  hear  that  art  which  is  worth 
while  will  push  itself  to  tlie  front,  no  matter  what  the  circum* 
stances.  The  lustory  of  Uie  world  showt^  that,  in.  periods  of  mili- 
tary, religious,  or  commercial  activity,  this  has  not  been  true. 
Certainly,  it  has  not  been  true  in  the  case  of  dramatic  art. 

The  great  qucstiou  of  where  to  secure  the  six  million  doUara  to 
endow  a  Xatiooal  Theatre  comes  next.  When  one  considers  the 
value  of  the  institution  as  an  educator,  and  remembers  that  educa- 
tion is  the  great  conservator  of  our  nation,  one  might  think  that, 
with  a  people  which  is  enormously  rich,  individually  and  collect- 
ively, and  which  claims  to  be  a  practical  people,  this  would  be  a 
question  easily  answered.  The  first  thought  would  be  that  the 
Xation  or  the  State  woiUd  gladly  assume  the  comparatively  small 
burden.  This  is  as  unlikely  to  occur,  a^  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  it  did.  In  our  politics,  partisanship  and  demagogipm  cut  loo 
large  a  figure  to  make  governmental  interference  desirable  in 
matters  where  education,  taste  and  refinement  should  be  control- 
ling influences.  Joseph  Jefferson  put  this  concisely  when  he  said 
that  it  would  hardly  do  to  have  a  National  Theatre  when  we 
would  have  only  Bepublican  actors  under  one  administration  and 
Democratic  actors  under  another. 

Those  millionaires  who  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  supply 
eudowments  in  Urge  amounts  have  been  the  next  source  thought 
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of,  from  which  should  come  this  great  public  benefit.  Unfortn- 
D&tely,  those  mUlionaires  who  have  ahoim  this  di^MKition  are 
hounded  to  death  and  have  alight  patience  to  iiLTC&tigtite  the 
merits  ol  new  channels  of  beneficence.  But  there  are  other  miU 
Uosuires  who  could  provide  this  endowment  out  of  hand,  and  aU 
moet  without  feeling  it  One  would  think  that  the  certain^  that 
by  eatablishing  such  an  institution  he  would  scud  his  name  down 
to  posterity  us  its  founder,  would  appeal  to  eome  one  of  theee. 
Because  of  early  religiouH  traiuing  in  which  the  theatre  waa  con- 
sidered an  influenco  for  evil  only,  and  because  of  a  certain  un- 
Mvoriness  which  has  eometimes  attached  to  the  connectioQ  of 
rich  men  with  the  stage,  and  perhaps  because  tho  matter  has  never 
been  properly  preecntcd  to  the  right  man,  none  of  these  has  yet 
made  hia  views  heard  in  the  matter. 

The  six  million,  dollars  which  will  eudow  this  theatre,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  not  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  nmning 
a  theatre,  thus  to  be  scattered  and  disappear.  The  only  part  of 
the  endowment  which  would  be  actually  expended  is  that  which 
would  go  iuto  land  and  building,  things  which  would  be  valuable 
and  permanent  in  themselves.  The  remainder  would  be  invested 
and  kept  intact,  only  its  income  being  used  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  institution.  This  income  would  certainly  be  needed  at  firet, 
and  it  should  always  be  available  in  case  the  theatre  should  fall 
into  periods  of  unwise  or  mistaken  management  After  the 
theatre's  early  years,  when  its  repertory  became  large  and  its 
oompany  a  thoroughly  trained  one,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
what  would  be  the  best  theatre  in  America  would  become  self-sus- 
taining and  even  profitable.  At  that  time  there  could  be  no  objec- 
ti<Mi  to  returning  the  surplus  and  unneeded  incx»me  to  those  who 
had  provided  the  endowment,  to  their  heirs,  or  to  their  assigns. 
A  plan  to  eeciire  an  endowment  of  the  National  Theatre  must  dis- 
TCgard  the  Government  and  the  individual  millionaire.  But  it 
•enu  not  impossible  that  there  are  in  America  enough  persons  of 
Urge  means  and  enlightened  patriotism  to  furuiah  by  association 
the  insurance  fond  necessary. 

A  nHigfa  plan  hss  been  made  of  a  suitable  theatre  which  shall 
contain,  in  part  of  its  auditorium^  fifty  comfortable  boxes  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers,  and  an  estrade  containing  one  hundred 
especially  roomy  chairs,  all  possessing  equally  good  views  of  the 
stage.    TheK  boxes  and  seats  are  reached  immediately  from  a 
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large  and  impreeeire  foyer  raiervcd  exduBively  for  their  oecu- 
paiit£. 

These  fiity  boxes  and  one  hundred  cstrade  chairB,  in  a  manner 
to  be  discussed  further  on,  would  form  the  basis  for  the  endow- 
ment of  tile  thentre.  In  addition  to  them,  there  would  be  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  orchestra  chairs,  more  roomy  and 
comfortable  than  tho«e  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  theatres; 
similar  ecats  in  the  lirst  gallery,  immediately  over  the  upper  tier 
of  boxes;  and  others  in  a  second  gallery.  From  this  generous 
seating  capacity,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  plan  calls  for  an 
extremely  large,  and  therefore  baruUke^  theatre.  On.  the  ooa- 
trary,  a  theatre  built  on  Uus  plan  would  bring  the  entire  andienoe 
cloeo  to  the  stage,  making  the  work  of  the  actors  easy,  and  would 
be  admirably  arranged,  in  seeing  and  hetxing  properties,  for  the 
andience  in  every  part  of  the  house.  As  an  educatioxial  scheme, 
the  National  Theatre  must  famish  good  scats  at  moderate  prices 
for  a  large  part  of  its  constituency,  and  this  would  be  veay 
feasible  under  the  plan  proposed.  The  upper  foyer,  for  box- 
hdders,  and  the  lower  one,  for  the  nse  of  the  andienoe  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  house,  would  be  foyers  in  the  European  senae 
of  the  word,  and  with  c<mvenient  access  to  the  audiioriura  would 
attract  the  entire  audience  between  the  acts. 

In  making  boxes  and  seats  a  basis  for  subscription  to  the 
endowment,  it  is  with  a  thorough  imderstanding  tiiat  a  box  at 
the  opera  has  uses  which  could  never  go  with  a  box  at  any 
theatre.  One  can  ait  through  frequent  repetitions  of  a  musical 
work,  because  the  enjoyment  of  music  is  a  more  sensual  pleasuic 
and  one  which  can  be  enjoyed  over  and  over  again.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  neceeeities  of  a  theatre  call  iw  runs  of  plays  of 
some  duration,  and  that  a  box-ottTLer  would  not  care  to  nse  it 
vei7  often  during  the  run  of  a  play,  it  is  proposed,  in  order  to 
mtke  the  ownerdiip  of  b.>xefi  and  eatrade  chairs  attractivie,  that 
they  shall  be  held  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  That  the  owners  shall  be  entitled  to  their  boxes  or  chairs  on 
the  occasion  of  all  first  presentations; 

2.  That,  at  any  other  time  when  they  shall  wiah  to  do  so,  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  use  them  for  themselves  or  friends; 

3.  That  when  owners  shall  not  indicate  that  they  wiah  to  use 
their  boxes  or  chairs,  the  same  shall  be  placed  on  sale  to  the 
general  public,  the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  and,  when  the  theatre 
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■hall  have  paid  its  moniDg  expenses,  to  be  divided  on  an  equitable 
basiB  among  the  subficribers  to  the  eDdowmcDt 

The  crux  of  this  plan  to  secnre  an  endowment  for  a  National 
Theatre  lies  in  the  possibility  of  securing  fifty  subacriptionB  of  one 
hnndred  thousand  dollars  each  and  one  hundred  aubeoriptiona  of 
ten  thousand  dollara  each,  not  an  extravagant  possibility  in  this 
country  of  many  large  fortunes.  Each  subscription  would  be 
represented  by  a  oertiiicate  transferable  by  assignment  or  bequest, 
tho&e  for  the  larger  amonnt  representing  the  rights  to  a  t>ox,  and 
for  the  smaller,  to  one  of  the  eetrade  chairs.  In  addition^  these 
certificates  would  represent  the  owner's  right  to  a  pecuniary  re- 
turn on  the  subscription  when  the  endowed  theatre  should  show 
on  income  exceeding  ita  running  expcnsefi  and  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
dnctioDS. 

This  return  to  their  aubecribers,  or  their  heirs  or  assigns, 
would  erentually  be  a  handsome  one,  but  the  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  endowment  must  be  baud  on  a  higher  motive  than 
this  expectation.  With  the  endowment  rigidly  safeguarded,  as  it 
would  have  to  l)e,  subscribers  could  be  sure  that  their  generosity 
would  insure  to  the  American  people,  for  all  time,  an  educational 
institution  of  the  highest  value  and  that  it  would  be  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of  its  founders. 

According  to  the  census,  in  one  year  of  the  last  decade  three 
hundred  million  dollars  were  expended  upon  schools,  colleges 
and  other  educational  institutions.  One-fiftieth  of  that  amount 
would  endow  a  National  Theatre.  Its  education,  ita  influence  in 
purifying  our  speech  and  in  refining  our  manuer»j  would  be  felt 
the  country  over  and  for  all  time,  without  distirv-Hon  of  creed  or 
colt  le  that  not  good  education?  Is  i*  oot  ^^tion  needed 
in  a  country  given  over  to  absorption  in  the  P^rSuit  of  material 
things?  Is  it  not  a  practical  idea?  And,  a'*'*^^  all,  is  it  not  a 
patriotic  idea,  which  should  appeal  to  those'"*  ^'have  found  in 
this  country  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  larg?  Srtunea  and  the 

ivilege  to  enjoy  thera  ? 

James  S.  Mbtcalfb. 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLAR 
CAMPAIGN. 

BY  J.  SOOTT  KH-TIE,  I.L.n.,  eECKETAHY  OF  THB  ROTAL 
OEOORAPHICAL   BOCIKTT. 


Ix  3(arch  of  Ia?t  year,  in  an  article  in  this  Review,  I  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the  various  force*  that  were  then  be- 
aie^ng  the  atill  -  uncaptured  fastueeees  entrenched  irithln  the 
thick-ribbed  ice  of  the  Nortli  and  South  Polar  areas.  Daring 
the  short  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  much  hii&  happened,  at 
least  in  connection  with  the  international  forces  that  hare  been 
laying  siege  to  the  Antarctic.  Preliminary  reports  of  the  resolta 
of  the  Oemian  and  Swedish  expeditions  have  been  publishedf 
while  the  British  and  Scottish  national  expeditions  under  Cap- 
tain R.  F.  Scott  and  Mr.  Bruce,  respectively,  have  returned. 
From  thMe  latter,  reports  are  also  available  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
in  the  rarious  department!)  of  science  in  which  iuvestigiiUoas  were 
carried  out  In  a  general  way,  to  continue  the  metaphor  with 
which  we  str^^^  it  may  be  said  that  positions  of  the  first  im* 
portance  ha^-«E';i  cuptnred,  and  the  way  has  been  opened  to  sci- 
ence to  secm«'^*  "^slevy  over  the  last  remaining  outpoat  of 
ignorance  on  th^**-"*  ^  the  globe.  We  can  now  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  configTinTjS^  of  the  vast  area  of  land  which  surrounds 
the  South  Polc-ip.hile  in  geology,  meteorologv,  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, oceanography  and  biology,  the  Bp(Hls  have  been  immeaae. 

The  geographical  results  are  probably  those  which  will  i^petl 
most  to  the  gcncml  reader.  A  map  of  the  Antarctic,  as  it  was  in 
1904  before  theae  expeditions  sailed,  will  show  in  the  regioa  to 
the  south  of  New  Zealand,  between  71  dcgreea  and  78  degrees 
south  latitude,  and  l>etwcen  100  degrees  and  170  d^rees  east 
longitude,  a   block  of  mountainous  land,  apparently  isolated, 
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terminating  in  the  wuUi  in  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror.  This  wa*. 
practiofllly,  as  Sir  Jnmfs  Roes  left  it  sixty  ycarB  ago.  Extanding 
Mstvards  from  the  tvo  motiatains  for  some  450  miles,  aa  ice- 
barrier  is  ahown,  fv&m^  to  a  hei^t  of  about  300  feet  and  bar- 
ring ail  access  to  the  interior.  At  the  caBtem  extremity  of  the 
barrier,  Roes's  chart  indicated  an  '*  appearance  of  high  land." 
That  vaa  all  ttc  knew  of  this  region,  until  Captain  Scott  and 
his  companionti  gave  reality  to  the  "  appearance  of  high  land,*' 
cinnunvented  the  great  ice-barrier  and  revealed  to  us  the  mys- 
teriee  that  lie  beyond.  The  generally  accepted  idea  was  that 
Bobbys  icc-berrier  was  really  the  ateep  termination  of  a  great  ice- 
sheet,  covering,  to  a  deptli  of  handredfi  if  not  tliousanda  of  feet, 
a  land  rising  southwards  towards  the  Pole;  and  that  flat-topped 
.Vntarctic  icebergs  were  fragments  broken  off  the  barrier.  The 
various  sMge  expeditions  oiganizcd  by  Captain  Scott  have  proved 
this  conception  of  tlie  «>-ealled  ioc-harrier  to  be  erroneous. 

\Vhen  the  "  Discovery,*'  in  January,  1902,  reached  Cape  Adare, 
on  the  northeast  of  South  Victoria  Land,  it  skiried  southwards 
along  a  coast^line  rising  steeply  from  the  ocean,  and  already  part- 
ly known  from  previous  exploration,  until  it  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Erebus.  Thence  it  continued  its  course  east- 
wards along  the  great  Ice-Barrier  of  Rosa,  which^  it  was  found, 
if  Bo66*9  observations  were  correct,  had  receded  southwards  about 
forty  miles  in  sixty  years.  This  barrier  extended  for  about  four 
hundred  miles,  beyond  which  the  eipodition  fonnd  that  Rom's 
**  appearance  of  high  land "  resolved  itself  into  an  extensive 
mountainous  region,  rising  to  thousands  of  feet  and  now  named 
"King  Edward  VII  I^nd."  One  of  the  problems  left  to  solve 
is.  how  far  this  land  extends  sonthwards  towards  the  Pole,  and 
whether  it  continues,  coestwards,  in  an  unbroken  line  till  it 
[Bierges  into  what  is  known  as  Graliant  Laud,  where  the  Swedish 
Antarctic  expedition  was  at  work.  Appeaxanceis  of  land  have  been 
reported  by  previous  expeditions  between  King  Edward  VII  I^nd 
and  Graham  Land — or  rather  Alexander  Land,  which  lies  imme- 
diately sonth  of  Qrahara  Jjand  and  may  be  continuous  with  it 

From  the  position  taken  up  by  the  "  Discovery  "  under  Mount 
Brebua,  where  she  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1904,  expe- 
dition after  expedition  was  sent  out,  south  and  west  and  sonth- 
eut,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  what  was  regarded  aa  the 
interior  of  the  Antarctic  continent.    No  doubt,  the  most  important 
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and  perbape  the  moet  hazardous  of  these  expeditions  vaa  thai  un- 
dertaken bj  Captain  Scott  himself,  accompanied  by  licntenant 
Shackleton  and  Dr.  Wilson.  It  extMided  orer  more  than  four 
degrees  of  latitude,  considerably  beyond  82  degrees  south,  and 
sights  vers  obtained  to  beyond  the  83d  degree.  This  journey 
was  all  the  time  over  ice,  whose  esacntially  level  surfaco  vas  only 
varied  by  hummocks  and  crevasses.  Another  journey  made  a 
year  later  by  Lieutenant  Royds,  over  150  miles  in  a  southeasterly 
directioD,  found  the  ice  of  the  same  character  as  that  traversed 
by  Captain  Scott  and  his  party.  Captain  Scotfs  route  vras,  on 
the  west  ^de,  flanked  by  a  high,  mountainous  country,  rising 
at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  level  ice 
to  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  but  broken  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  inlets  of  an  eseentially  fjordlike  character.  As  far  south 
as  could  be  seen  from  the  furthest  point  reached,  this  mountain- 
ous land  continued,  rising  at  one  point — Mount  Martham — to 
flfteeu  thousand  feet.  Two  joume)*s  were  made  to  the  west  of 
the  '' DiEcover}-'6 "  position,  firet  by  Lieutenant  Armitage,  and 
later  by  Captain  Scott,  to  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  over  ground  again  of  a  markedly  mountainous 
character.  In  the  southern  journeys,  the  members  of  the  expe* 
dition  themselves  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  travelling  over 
sea  ice  which  was  steadily  on  the  move  northwards.  In  this 
opini<m  they  were  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that,  in  boring  down 
through  the  ice,  after  a  certain  depth  was  reached  the  tempera- 
ture began  to  riee,  indicating  the  proximi^  of  water.  What 
is  the  depth  of  this  ice  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  probably 
many  hundreds  of  feet.  The  face  of  the  Barrier  itself  rises  in 
places  to  over  200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  soundings  taken  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  Barrier  varied  from  300  to  over 
400  feet.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  ii 
a  vast  mountainous  region  extending  southwards  from  Cape 
^orth,  close  on  70  degrees,  to  beyond  Blount  Markham,  cloee  on 
84  degrees.  Xearly  along  the  78th  parallel,  westwards  for  200 
miles  from  McMurdo  Sound,  the  land  continues  to  extend  and 
has  the  same  characteristics. 

The  problem  to  solve  in  this  direction  ia,  what  area  in  covered 
by  this  land.  Does  it  extend  right  round  continuously  from  170 
degrees  cast  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich?  Dr.  Drygalski,  from 
bis  wintpr  quarters  on  the  (^ge  of  the  Antarctic  Circlfl  it  abottt 
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90  degrees  east,  made  a  »m»  of  sledge  jonni^  to  the  land  in 
his  vicinity  on  the  sooth,  and  oeems  disposed  to  conclade  that 
there  is  a  continnoiu  stretch  of  coast  from  Knox  Land  on  his 
east  to  Kemp  Land  and  Enderby  Land  on  his  vest,  a  distance  of 
some  200  m\\^.  Thongh  probaMe  enough^  this  reqaires  con- 
firmation by  actual  exploration.  Between  Cape  North  and  Mount 
GaosSj  opposite  the  winter  qnarters  of  the  Qerman  Expedition, 
the  expeditions  of  aiity  years  ago  indicated  patches  of  land, 
thongh  the  real  character  of  what  was  seen  is  extremely  donbtfnl. 
At  any  rate^  that  there  exists  a  vast  mass  of  moontainous  land 
extending  we^hvards  from  the  170th  degree  of  longitude  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  its  great  extent  and  raonntainouH  character  would 
indicate  that  it  is  more  continental  than  insular. 

Another  geographical  problem  is  the  extent  to  which  the  sea 
under  the  thick  ice-covering  on  which  Scott  and  Boyds  made 
their  sledge  jonmeys,  extends  towards  the  Pole.  Certain  author- 
ities are  dif^po^cd  to  believe  that  it  goes  right  through  across  the 
Pole  and  out  at  the  other  eidc,  separating  this  mountainous  west- 
em  land  from  any  other  land  on  the  east,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  continuous  with  King  Edward  VTI  Land.  Captain  Scott, 
however,  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  sea  ie  only  «n  intrusion 
southwards  into  a  vast  land  mass,  and  thai  it  may  end  about 
84  degrees  south.  In  that  case  it  ie  probably  only  a  great  bay 
or  gnlf,  stretching  Polewards  and  separating  Victoria  Land  from 
King  Edward  YII  Land,  these  two  lands  meeting  at  about  84 
d^xees  south  and  hindering  the  sea  from  intruding  further. 
That,  again,  is  another  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
actoal  exploration.  How  far  the  fjordlike  openings  which  break 
what  ve  may  call  the  east  coast-1ine  of  Victoria  Land,  ex- 
tend into  the  interior,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  are  all  filled 
by  enormons  glaciers,  and  these  glaciers  might  very  well  rest  on 
the  beds  of  actual  f  jorde,  which  in  a  more  genial  climate  would 
be  filled  with  water. 

Dr.  Nordenskiold,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antarctic  area, 
carried  out  a  certain  amount  of  sledging  work,  which  enabled 
him  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  Graham  T^nd,  and  to  indicate 
that  this  land,  instead  of  being  a  broken  series  of  isknds,  ex- 
tends ccmtinaously  from  about  63  degree*  wrath,  probably  to 
about  TO  degrees.  Whether  it  joins  on  to  Alexander  Land,  etill 
further  south,  and  so  continues  round,  with  a  more  or  less  bro- 
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ken  coftst-line  to  King  £dvard  VII  Land,  remains  to  be  dif- 
coTered.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  expedition,  yna  at 
work  Bomc  600  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Swedish  expedition.  Kb 
sphere  was  in  what  is  known  oa  the  Weddell  Sea,  where  be  proved 
that  the  greatest  depth  did  not  mudi  exceed  2,000  fathoau,  and 
that  Weddell  waB  mistaken,  some  eigiity  jeare  ago,  in  canTing 
it  down  to  4,000  fathoms  Uis  Boundings,  ho^rerer,  shallowed 
very  rapidly,  until  in  about  74  degrees  south  and  SO  degree*  west 
he  discovered  a  great  ice-barrier  wliich  he  Iwlieves  to  be  part  of 
the  coastrline  of  the  Antarctic  continent  The  character  of  thii 
ke-bftrrier  i$  quite  different  from  that  which  was  met  with  by 
Captain  Scott  on  tlic  other  side;  for  Mr.  Bruce  assures  ua  that 
immediately  behind  the  barrier  rose  rapidly  up  a  great  ice-cov- 
ered land.  What  are  the  relations  of  this  land  to  Graham  Land 
on  the  vre&t,  to  Brygalski's  supposed  extensive  coastrline  on  the 
east,  and  to  the  monutainous  land  which  Scott  )>ctieves  to  extend 
from  about  8-1  degpeoB  south  acroea  the  Pole,  it>  another  problem 
which  we  may  be  asaured  will  not  remain  unsolved.  But  it  in 
clear  that  all  four  expeditioua  had  to  deal  more  or  less  intimately 
with  what,  as  had  been  conjettiired,  is  probably  a  great  continent 
of  a  prevailingly  mountainous  cbaractor,  though  it  may  poeaibly 
be  found  that  the  continental  area  is  broken  up  into  two  or  more 
f>ectious  by  intrupions  of  the  eea.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  essentially  a  vatit  land  area,  in  shape  not  un- 
like tliat  of  Australia. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  leading  geographical  resulta  of  the 
three  years'  exploration.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  land 
round  the  South  Pole,  it  is  evident  that  its  interest  can  only  be 
purely  scientiJic  Its  conditions  are  more  hostile  to  human  occu- 
pation than  any  other  land  that  we  know  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Of  torrestrial  animal  life  theic  is  absolutely  none,  ex- 
cept  it  may  be  a  mieroscopic  insect.  The  millions  of  peuguinn 
that  swarm  along  the  coast  during  the  summer  season  are  essen- 
tially migratory.  But,  with  llic  seali*,  four  kinds  of  which  are 
also  abimdant,  they  can  be  turned  to  various  economic  usee  by 
hnmuiitT-  Nothing  but  the  lowest  form  of  moes  is  found  on  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  vegetation.  The  sea  is  comparatively  rich 
in  fishes  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  of  great  scientific  inter- 
est, and  both  Mr.  Hodgson  of  the  "  Discovery  "  expeditioo,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  of  the  Scottish  expeditioai,  have  brought  home  a  rich 
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harvest  in  this  department.  Except  on  the  Toyage  down  from  New 
Zealand,  and  <mi  the  voyage  homeward  from  New  Zealand  acroea 
tbiB  Pacific  to  Cape  Horn,  where  a  confiiderable  namber  of  deep- 
fca  Boundinga  were  made,  the  soundinga  of  the  "  Dibcovciy  "  ex- 
pedition were  mainly  along  the  face  of  the  ice-bnrrier.  Nor  had 
they  much  opportunity  for  dredging  in  the  Antarctic  proper.  Mr. 
Bruce,  however,  made  this  the  principal  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  his  soundinga  and  dredgings  in  great  depths  will  without 
donbt  prove  of  great  scientific  value. 

Tt  need  hardly  lie  »iid  that,  as  a  whole,  alt  the  expeditiona 
found  the  land  deeply  covered  with  ice, — how  deep  in  some  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  it  may  be  thousands  of  feet.  Still,  in 
Victoria  Land,  at  least,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  rock  surface 
bdre  ot  ice,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  geologist  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  to  collect  specimens.  Although  Mount 
Erebus  is  the  only  steadily  active  volcano  at  pren-nt  known,  there 
is  evidence  all  over  the  Innd,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  of  wide- 
spread volcanic  activity  in  the  post.  Basalts  and  the  most  ancient 
rocks  are  everywhere  seen,  though  in  the  region  investigated  by 
the  BritJah  expedition  there  were  grent  exposures  of  sandstone, 
sometimes  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  basaltic  intrusions.  It  waa 
in  one  of  these  exposures  that  Sir.  Kcrrar,  the  geologist  of  the 
**  Discovery,"  came  across  some  fossil  plants,  a  very  clear  indi- 
cation that,  whatever  their  nature,  the  climate  of  this  forbidding 
land  must,  at  no  very  remote  geological  period,  have  been  com- 
paratively genial,  temperate,  at  least,  if  not  approaching  the  sub- 
tropical. When  theee  fossils  have  been  investigated,  it  will  be 
possible  to  say  whether  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Cycads 
found  by  Dr.  Nordenskiold  in  Graham  Land.  Dr.  Norden- 
■IdJild's  plants  belong  partly  to  the  Jurasaic,  and  partly  to  the 
Tertiary,  period.  Associated  with  these  are  the  remains  of  some 
vertebrate  animals,  and,  although  the  region  investigated  by  hiw* 
lay  far  to  the  north  of  that  at  which  the  British  expedition  was 
»t  work,  Btill  its  climate  to-day  is  essentally  Antarctic. 

With  regard  to  the  present  glaciation  of  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent, wideeprcad  and  deep  as  it  i.%  the  observations  both  of  the 
British  and  of  the  German  expeditions  indicate  dearly  that,  if 
not  ictually  receding  at  the  present  time,  it  was  once  much  more 
widespread  than  it  is  now.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
since  Roes's  expedition,  sixty  years  ago,  the  ice-barrier  has  receded 
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southwards  some  forty  miles.  Whether  this  has  any  relation  to^ 
the  Bhrinking  of  the  ice-cavering  on  land,  one  cannot  say  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  nor  whether  the  shrinkage  of 
the  ice  on  land  is  permanent,  indicating  the  approach  of  a  milder 
climate,  nor  whether  it  ia  simply  a  case  of  oecillation  such  is 
is  foxind  in  other  glaciated  regions  of  the  globe.  The  comparatiTe- 
ly  small  snowfall,  as  observed  by  Captain  Scott,  may  have  some 
relation  to  this  shrinkage. 

When  completely  worked  out — and  that  will  not  be  until  aome 
considerable  time  has  elapsed — the  meteorological  results  of  the 
recent  Antarctic  campaign,  and  especially  of  the  British  expedi- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  value,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  pure  science,  but  in  those  practical  applicationB  of 
meteorology  which  have  to  do  with  the  climatic  condition  of  the 
globe.  Tliere  have  been  accumulated,  over  two  years,  daily  (in 
some  cases,  hourly)  observations  at  the  "Discovery's"  winter 
quarters,  besides  those  which  have  been  taken  on  the  Tarious  sledge 
expeditions.  The  trying  conditions  under  which  these  obseira- 
tiona  had  to  be  taken,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  live  in  tem-j 
perate  climates  to  conceive:  and  it  thoreiore  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Lieutenant  Royds  and  the  others  who  had  charge  of 
this  department  that  the  results  have  bcoi  so  abundant  and  w 
satisfactory.  Probably  the  lowost  temperature  on  record  was  ei- 
perienced,  67.7  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  below  zero— that  is,  almost  a 
hundred  degrees  of  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temperature  u 
high  as  42  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  was  recorded,  just  about  Antarctic 
midsummer.  Hurricanes,  the  wind  sometimes  driving  at  8fi 
miles  an  hour,  were  frequent  enough,  but  there  were  many  days 
also  of  unclouded  sunshine.  The  prevailing  winds  at  the  "  Dis- 
covery*8"  quarters  were  east  and  southeast;  west  winds  brought 
blizzards  and  storms;  and,  curiously,  south  winds,  that  is  winds 
direct  from  the  Pole,  usually  raised  the  temperature  as  much 
as  40  degrees.  This  some  try  to  account  for  by  maintaining  that 
the  sea  uctends  right  across  the  Pole  to  the  other  side;  bat,  if  so, 
it  must  be  a  eca  which  is  practically  permanently  covered  with 
ica  Lieutenant  JRoyds,  who  has  evidently  devoted  great  care  to 
the  meteorology,  is  convinced  that  these  south  winds  are  of  ths 
nature  of  ftihn,  a  type  of  wind  rising  from  a  low  level  over  a 
hi^  mountain  region,  thereby  parting  with  its  moisture,  and 
descending  on  the  other  side  as  a  dry  wind  with  on  incKaaing 
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tempentore.    This  is  a  probable  enoagh  aolutioD,  though  theae 
I^Mnitii  winds  in  the  Antarctic  generally  brought  enow.    There  were 
B18117  displays  of  the  Aurora  Au^traiiB,  but  these  were  never  bo 
brilliant  as  tho«e  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  meteoralogicfll  obwrratione  taken  by  the  British  Antarctic 
expedition  will  be  greatly  enhanoed  in  ralue  when  compared  with 
thoee  of  the  other  three  expeditions.    Although  the  Scottish  ez- 
pjiedition  was  specially  intended  for  oceanic  work,  its  firet  task 
,va8  to  erect  magnetic  and  meteorological  ofaeerrationa  on  the 
South  Orkneys,  which,  although  somewhat  outside  the  Antarctic 
jCircle,  are  eseentiaUy  Antarctic  in  climatic  conditions.     These 
■  observations  have  bet'o  at  work  ever  since  the  b^inning  of  1903, 
and  they  wilt  continue  at  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine 
Government;  the  results  thna  secured  must  prove  of  the  highest 
I  Bcrvice,     Neither  the  Scottish  nor  Uie  Swedish  eipedlUou  (the 
latter  in  Graham  Land)   obtained  anything  like  so  low  teni- 
persturea  as  the  British  expedition ;  75  degrees  of  frost  waa  about 
the  lowest,  while  the  highest  temperature  obtained  by  the  Swedish 
ibeenrers  —  curionalj,  in  August  (midwinter)  — was  48.74  de- 
Fahrenheit     The  Swedish  expedition  fared  much  worse 
'than  tlie  British  party  in  the  matter  of  storms,  which  were  al- 
most continuous  and  in  many  cases  of  the  most  extreme  riolmce. 
On  Graham  Land  the  southwest  winds  arc  the  most  common  and 
the  strongest,  and  bring  the  worst  weather,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  storms  came  with  nearly  every  wind.    At  the  station  of 
the  German  expedition,  easterly  winds  prevailed,  as  at  the  "  Dis- 
covray's"  quarters,  while  the  southerly  winds  coming  over  the 
iTist,  uniform,  but  slightly  inclined  surface  of  the  inland  ice 
ivere  also  of  a  fohnlike  character. 

Perhaps,  to  many,  the  niagnetic  results  obtained  by  the  vari- 

expedit)(ms  will  be  more  intereeting  than  any  other,  deal- 

Tith  a  m}'steriouB  force  of  the  real  nature  of  which  we  are 

'■Imoet  entirely  ignorant     The  magnetic  o^>servation8  made  on 

board  the  various  ships  will,  no  donbt,  prove  of  service  to  the 

taarigation  of  the  i^eas  Itetween  South  America,  Africa  and  Aus- 

itnlia,  which  hitherto  has  been  fraught  with  danger  owing  to  our 

ignorance  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  mariner^s  compass 

those  latitudes.     The  expedition's  magnetic  work  was  of  the 

importance.      The    definite    determination    of    the    South 

ragnetic  Pole  is  one  of  the  great  problems  to  be  solved;  but  the 
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solution  can  ouly  be  reached  when  Uie  hundreds  of  obeeiratioiu 
made  daily  are  plotted  and  compared  and  coordinated  and  woi 
out  by  experts.    But  it  ia  noteworthy  that,  when  Captain  Scolf^ 
was  OD  hJ8  vestcm  excursion,  he  found  the  compass  one  duy  point 
directly  to  the  South  Pole;  tliia  waa  in  156  degremi  east  loogii 
tnde  and  about  76  degrees  aouth  latitude.    This  must  mean  that^ 
the  South  I^Iagnetic  Pole  lies  Bomewhere  between  the  point  of 
observation  and  the  South  Pole.    One  theoretical  conjecture  ha^ 
placed  the  South  ^lagnetic  Pole  about  112  degreee  east     The'' 
great  German  physicist,  Gauss,  conjeetured  that  it  lay  about  15S 
degreei)  east  and  about  73  degreed  south,  or  about  SO  dc 
further  east  than  tlie  poeiti(m  assigned  to  it  by  Dumont  D'UrvilIa; 
while,  according  to  Itoes,  it  was  in  about  the  same  longitude 
that  assigned  to  it  by  Gauss,  but  some  three  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  south.    From  the  observations  collected  by  the  varioua  ex- 
peditions, all  tlieee  conjectures  ought  to  give  way  to  certain^,  and 
do  a  scicntiSc  point  of  the  6rftt  import^ince  be  finally  settled. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  results  which,  at  the  present  stage, 
we  can  say  have  been  achieved  by  the  various  expediticms.    The 
numerous  photographs  brought  home  —  the  British  exp<*ditioD 
alone  has  considerably  over  two  thousand — and   the  exquisite 
water-color  sketches,  hundreds  of  which  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  the  scenery  and  life  of  the  region,  will  ^ve  a  fair  ide«j 
of  the  outward  condition,  at  least,  of  this  still  imperfectly  known 
land.    On  all  aides,  except  probably  towards  the  south  point  of 
America,  surrounded  by  the  deep  ocean,  it  is  truly  continental, 
in  character;  broken  up,  it  may  be,  into  two  great  maasea,  Uiough 
probably  these  are  not  entirely  severed.    The  fonils  obtained  and 
the  geological  conditions  observed  may  afford  material  for  coo-i 
eluding  whether  or  not,  at  a  patt  geological  period,  the  Antorctw ' 
continent  was  continuous  with  South  America  and  extended  as 
far  as  New  Zealand,  as  has  been  boldly  conjectured  by  Prof.  J,J 
W.  Gregory;  indeed.  New  Zealand  has  qtiite  the  appearance  of  • 
fragment  broken  off  from  South  America.     But  these  are  only 
soma  of  the  intensely  interesting  questions  suggested  by  the  vast^ 
harrest  of  results  secured  during  the  recent  international  cam- 
paign in  the  South  Polar  area, — results  which  fully  justify  the 
ejcpenditure  of  money  and  the  endurance  of  great  hardahipa. 
Happily,  the  loss  of  life  has  been  comparatively  small. 

J.  Scott  Kbltii. 
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I. 

'OxE  of  the  first  among  foreignepB  to  understand  the  ancient 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  lYance  was  Kuakin,  aa  vaa  Victor 
Hugo  among  his  feUow-oountiymen.  Hugo  had  made  no  special 
study  of  the  subject;  but  he  under^itood  through  hia  great  geoiua: 
be  onderstood  as  a  poet ;  for  cathedrals  are  vast  poems. 

At  tho  time  he  wrote,  the  Gothic  art  was  considered  in  Fnmce 
aa  something;  barbarian ;  in  fact,  tlie  epithet  waa  apphed  to  all 
that  was  OoUuc.  This  error  antedates  the  eighteenth  century. 
Eren  in  the  reign  of  Lotus  XIT.,  Fenelon,  and  those  with 
him  who  speak  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  referred  to  it 
in  disparaging  language.  What  wat;  more  admired  in  the  age  of 
the  great  Louis  and  his  successor  wss  a  town-hall  of  the  style  then 
modem.  Many  cailiedrals  and  churcht-s  were  roughly  treated 
during  those  years,  and  the  I'rench  iievolution  did  no  more  than 
can?  on  the  work  of  destruction  already  begun. 

If  some  one  in  antliority  b4>gins  to  say  that  a  thing  is  ugly, 
nearly  eTer>'body  follows  his  example;  and  it  needs  a  strong  in- 
teUigenco  to  uphold  the  c«itrary.  Victor  Hugo  related  to  me 
that,  when  the  Rue  dc  Rivoli  wss  being  cut,  that  part  of  it  which 
is  beyond  the  arcades,  between  tho  I^uvrc  emd  tJie  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine^  had  been  originally  designed  to  hare  another  courae, 
commencing  opposite  the  colonnade  of  the  Ix»uvre  and  ninnlng 
from  there  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the  Place  du  Tr6ne.  Had 
this  plan  been  carried  out,  the  Tour  Saint-Jacquca,  a  fine  apeci- 
meo  of  Gothic  sculpture,  would  have  been  demolished.  Victor 
Hugo  protested  with  such  good  eltect  Uiat  the  original  plan  waa 
modified,  and  the  Tower  waa  preserved. 
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I  cannot  say  that,  as  a  boj,  though  bom  in  Pane,  1  paid  mudt 
attention  to  the  architecture  of  Xotre  Dame.  Children  do  not 
know  how  to  eee.  I  remarked  its  great  size,  and  that  waa  all- 
Only  when  I  was  in  full  possession  of  myself,  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty-fire,  did  I  begin  to  make  a  special  study  cd!  its 
beauty,  which  was  generally  decried.  To  some  extent^  indeed, 
before  I  was  twenty,  my  eyes  had  been  <^)ened  while  T  wa«  work- 
ing for  a  sculptor  named  Bi^,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  so-called  "restoring"  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  to  him  that 
Viollet-le-Duc  once  said :  "  Forget  all  you  know,  and  you  will  exe- 
cute something  Gothic.''  The  expreflsion  had  its  hidden  meaning. 
Profound  knowledge  is  needed  to  produce  the  real  Oothic — a  form 
which  to-day  exists  only  in  the  monuments  of  the  paat. 

As  I  grew  older  and  rid  myself  of  the  prejudices  of  my  en- 
rironmcnt,  I  acquired  more  assurance  and  dared  to  see  for  my- 
self. Whenever  I  travelled,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  TiRit  all  the 
cathedrals  I  could.  Even  in  a  small  town  there  ia  often  a  ml 
cathedral.  I  used  to  awake  early  in  the  morning,  and  haaten 
to  visit  what  for  me  were  the  chief  objects  of  interest.  And  I 
remember  that  the  spires  and  the  various  parts  of  tfaeee  churches 
gave  me  an  exquisite  joy.  I  would  linger  and  walk  round  them 
\mtil  I  was  thoroughly  tired  oat 

11. 

No  architect  or  sculptor  has  ever  been  able  properly  to  natore 
a  Gothic  church  or  cathedral.  Those  who  have  tried,  essayed  a 
task  as  vain  as  if  one  were  to  attempt  completing  a  chapter  of 
Babelais  in  which  a  part  was  wanting.  The  new  portion  would 
not  be  like  the  old.  Formerly,  when  Greek  or  Boman  statues 
were  discovered,  the  custom  was  to  restore  them.  Today,  the 
custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  nothing  is  loet  by  it  The 
Italians,  it  i»  true,  continue  to  repair  their  ancient  monumentft; 
but  they  only  touch  the  parts  that  are  falling  to  ruin;  whereas, 
when  we  repair,  wq  insist  (m  restoring,  and  spml  the  old  in  ord^ 
to  harmonize  it  with  the  new.  In  Italy,  the  old  is  sUU  extant; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  repairing,  we  ire  able  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
mirable beauty  of  the  whole. 

ni. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  Oothic;  there  is  always  something 
that  escapes  definition.  Consequently,  ordinary  ideas  on  the  sutK 
ject  ore  erroneous  or  incomplete.    Many  people  talk  of  the  Gothic 
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KB  if  it  were  nothing  but  the  predominance  of  tfaa  ideal  over 
metemlj  or  agun  of  the  idea  over  form.  I  consider  the  matter 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  execnticMD.  Another  opinioo 
is  that  the  ogive  constitutes  the  Gothic  This  ia  also  inexact 
We  might  have  Gothic  architecture  without  the  ogive.  This 
style  reeolts  from  a  long  and  careful  experimentation  on  the  ef- 
fects of  light  and  ^hade,  and  from  the  faculty  thus  acquired  of 
giving  to  architecture  a  living,  moving  appearance.  When  I 
speak  of  light  and  ahade^  it  is  without  reference  to  painting;  I 
mean  the  rt-ndering  visible  and  perceptible  certain  gewnetrical 
points  that  make  the  planes  of  sculpture. 

In  order  to  have  such  effects  of  light  and  shade,  there  must  be 
strongly  projecting  surfaces,  arranged  with  due  regard  to  their 
position  in  foreground  and  background-  These  were  achieved 
with  infinite  art  in  the  old  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches,  whose 
every  part  invariably  stands  out  or  recedes  with  a  fine  chiaroecuro. 
In  the  modem  Gothic,  however  good  the  geDeral  design  may  be 
in  outline,  there  is  a  lack  of  location  in  foreground  and  back- 
c^round,  and  the  reliefs  are  shallow,  holding  no  shadow,  so  that 
the  details  seem  poor  and  cold.  The  superiority  of  the  old  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  if  an  ancient  church  porch  is  examined.  It 
looks  like  a  grotto  or  a  caveni — architecturally  constructed,  of 
oonrse.  Certain  of  the  figures  that  have  been  carved  within  it  aro 
bathed  in  light,  others  are  shrouded  in  darknees,  and  otbera 
again  show  half-tints  of  chiaroscuro.  Throughout  the  day,  there 
is  a  continual  change.  While  Uiere  are  never  more  than  a  few 
figures  in  full  view  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  rest  are  either 
partially  seen  or  divined,  the  sun's  prooessioa  transporta  tba 
ejects  from  one  side  to  the  other,  tranq>oaijig  them  gradoaUy 
between  morning  and  ev^iing  in  an  animated  panorama-  In- 
side tha  edifice,  there  is  the  same  impresAion  of  light  playing  amid 
deep  receeses,  but  here  we  have  candles  replacing  the  ^un's  rayg. 
Much  more  than  the  ogive,  the  grotto,  the  cavern,  is  essential  to 
the  Gothic,  since  by  its  aid  h  obtained  a  unique  trituration 
of  light,  which  comes  back  to  the  eyes  with  mysterioua  soft- 
oeas  after  penetrating  into  the  abyas.  Not  that  the  orchitecta 
of  tiie  Kiddle  Ages  necessarily  wrought  with  a  deeirc  to  produce 
wimnthing  mysterionfl.  This,  like  the  other  effects,  was  derived 
from  the  manner  of  their  working,  a  manner  present  an^tectuml 
sculpture  ia  ignorant  of  or  ignores.    There  is  plenty  of  relief  in 
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the  modem  style,  but  the  relief  has  do  life.  Whether  the  bmldings 
be  church,  chapel  or  Bynagogne,  they  are  ugly  and  cold  to  look  tt 


IV. 

The  good  Gothic  style  appears  in  cbnrdies  and  cathednle 
built  during  the  four  or  five  hundred  yeara  that  lie  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  oenturics.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  terminate  irith  the  Bcnaeccncc;  for  oar  Kenasoenoe  is  stiU 
a  Gotlnc  style,  which  we  wrongly  call  Kcnascence,  and  ia,  in 
reality,  a  marriage  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Greek — virtually,  all 
la  Gothic,  but  the  details  are  finished  in  the  Greek  manaer. 
Nearly  all  Renascence  churches  are  good  examples  of  this  min- 
gling of  tlie  two  styles.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  there  are  Saint- 
Enstache  and  SaJnt^Etienne  du  Mont  The  latter,  which  is  both 
fine  and  beautiful,  is  a  Kenascencc  of  Ilenry  the  Fourth's  period. 
Tonnerre  also  posecsees  two  Renascence  churches,  one  of  which 
haa  been  restored  and  cpoilt,  while  tlie  other  remains  as  it  was 
first  deBigned.  Under  the  Revolution  it  was  damaged ;  but  the 
plan  is,  neTerthelesa,  intact 

Among  the  purely  Gothic  edifices  it  is  di£5cult  to  aasigu  a 
preference,  except  on  the  score  of  some  particularity.  And  they 
are  full  of  such.  No  two  are  alike.  At  Chartres,  the  cathedral 
has  two  spires;  one  of  them  soars  straight  up  without  mould- 
ings;  the  other  is  ornamented ;  and  the  contrast  is  a  pieoo  of  ad- 
mirable artistic  effect 

In  fact,  art  exists  only  by  oppositions,  Gothic  art  especially. 
That  ia  to  say,  if  you  have  something  ornamental,  yon  moat  hare 
beside  it,  as  a  foil,  something  simple.  In  Gothic  churches,  this 
is  always  the  case.  Notiee  the  towers;  in  the  lower  portions* 
they  are  huge  maa.'ice  of  stone,  whereas,  above,  they  flower  like 
plante.  If  Notre  I)amc  at  Paria  is  looked  at  sideways  from  the 
proper  standpoints,  this  can  be  easily  verified.  In  the  environs  of 
Paris,  tht  re  are  numlwrs  of  old  churches  that  illustrate  the  Gothic, 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis  for  one.  It  haa  been  restored;  but 
the  grand  outlines  have  not  been  touched;  and,  at  the  diatanee 
permitting  them  to  be  appreciated,  they  stand  out  splendidly. 
The  whole  structure  is  like  a  child's  drawing,  a  ^mple  yet  beau- 
tiful drawing  of  the  kind  some  children  know  how  to  make.  It 
is  a  house  with  a  steeple  at  the  side.  At  Pontoise,  the  church 
has  some  exquisite  details.    In  the  midst  of  the  portal,  there  is  a 
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snuU  edicnle  of  the  Oreek  Renascence  order ;  it  is  charming.  At 
Gtampes,  Dreux,  Evrnix,  Caen,  there  are  edifices  equally  re- 
markable. The  finest  church  at  Caen  has  been  restored.  It  was 
Renascence  Gothic.  Now  it  is  heavy.  Tlie  churdies  at  Troyee 
were  euperb;  but,  atnce  their  restoration,  the  beauty*  has  disap- 
peaied.  At  Sena,  there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  the 
Qothic.    At  UTevers,  loo,  the  churches  are  remarkable. 

Our  French  cathedrals  are  superior  to  the  English  and  Ger- 
Dmn  ones  by  the  greater  sculptural  expression  displayed  in  them. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  second  to  nothing  outside  antique  Greek 
architecture.  The  German  Gothic  is  characteristically  hard.  The 
cathedrals  at  Strasburg  and  Cologne  exhibit  this  defect,  but,  like 
that  at  Milan,  more  on  the  exterior  than  in  the  interior.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Cologne  edifice  is  very  fine,  and  }'et  tlie  structure 
ns  a  whole  does  not  possess  that  supreme  art  for  lack  of  which 
the  largest  cathedral  appears  smaller  than  a  email  church  which 
hjtB  it  Antwerp  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than 
Cologne.  Its  spire  is  a  veritable  crown;  soaring,  as  it  docs,  into 
the  air,  it  is  glorious  to  behold.  At  Malines,  the  church  is  like- 
wise beantifnl ;  ita  omamentalion,  howerer,  is  somewhat  poor, 
the  depth  of  its  relief  not  being  suiTicient. 

One  Tantage-point  from  which  to  behold  a  Gothic  cathedral 
is,  at  a  distant*  from  it — two  or  three  kilometres  from  the  town. 
At  this  distance  it  eeems  enormous,  magnificent,  imposing;  all 
the  other  buildings  o(  the  town  shrink  into  nothingness.  The 
mass  of  the  structure  is  in  straight  lines,  but  so  ornamented  that 
the  straight  line  seems  to  bulge  and  fill  out.  which  girea  to  the 
whole  flexibility  and  richness. 

V. 

The  architects  who  raised  these  edifices  were  endowed  with  s 
oonsununate  knowledge  (rf  effect  Tlwy  would  appear, indeed. by  the 
works  they  hare  left  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  crery  science. 
It  is  ihe  greatness  of  them  all,  perhaps,  which  has  prevented  their 
names  from  coming  down  to  posterity.  There  arc,  of  course, 
legonda  abont  them.  Scholars  claim  to  have  diseorered  the 
identify  of  some.  But,  in  fa^t,  while  handing  on  to  us  the  purest 
and  best  of  themselves,  they  remain  anonymous-  At  most,  we 
may  presume  that,  in  tho  figures  they  liave  carved,  there  are  por- 
traiti  of  many  designers  and  workers.  It  was  only  at  the  Re- 
naecenre  that  names  began  to  be  attached  to  the  ma^terpiecee  of 
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sculpture.  At  that  time,  PhUibert  Delorme,  Jean  Ooojoo,  Jean 
Cousin  and  others  succeeded  in  perpetuating  their  fame.  At 
px«eent|  if  any  one  travels  in  France  and  seee  a  fine  figure 
c&rred  Kimewhere — on  a  tomb,  may  be — he  is  told  tliat  Jean 
GonjoD  or  Jean  Cousin  carved  it,  simply  becaueo  nobody  knowa 
vho  can'ed  it ;  and  as  the  artist's  name  has  periahed^  it  la  theM^ 
later  sculptors  who  get  the  credit 


VI. 

In  commencing  to  study  the  Gotliic,  it  matters  little  where  the 
starting-point  is.  The  chief  thing  ia  to  humble  one's  self  and 
become  a  little  child,  to  be  content  not  to  master  oil  at  once,  to 
be  obedient  to  whut  Nature  can  teach,  and  to  be  patient  through 
years  and  year«.  The  study  grovs  easy  enough  in  time.  At 
firs^  of  course,  the  comprehension  is  embryonic;  you  visit  one 
and  another  edifice;  you  divine  a  part  of  their  value,  and  with 
each  new  experience,  the  conipn^enslou  increases.  A  mind 
capable  of  analyzing  and  coordinating  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
understanding.  If  to-day  there  is  such  a  lack  in  this  respect,  the 
cause  lies  in  the  neglect  of  those  great  qualities  of  art  that  are 
more  than  originality,  and  are  bom  from  the  love  which  inspirea 
the  work. 

In  (me  direction  the  Gothic  sculptors  surpass  the  Oreek.  The 
Greek  temple  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  similarity,  identity,  is 
not  a  culminating  quality  of  art  Life  is  made  up  of  strength 
and  grace  most  variously  mingled,  and  the  Gothic  gives  us  thia. 
No  ooe  church  resembles  another.  Between  the  churches  of  one 
part  of  France  and  another,  differences  exist  on  a  very  large 
ecele.  The  cathedrala  of  Champagne  contrast  with  those  of  Bor- 
gundy,  those  of  the  North  still  more  with  those  of  the  West 

To  explain  why  these  difEerences  are  found  is  difficult  The 
race  and  soil  are  probably  a  partial  factor.  The  sky  also  may 
have  had  its  influence.  The  Bnmaneeque  sl^le  which  immediate- 
ly precedes  the  Gothic  is  ordinarily  sombre;  and  yet,  if  ooe  goes 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  as  luminous  aa 
that  of  the  Benascence.  The  sombre  note  prevails  most  in  the 
north  of  France,  but  it  is  felt  also  in  the  south.  This  Romanesque 
ia  the  style  of  the  first  kings  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
and  persists  to  a  considerably  later  period.  The  mixed  Renascence 
and  Gothic,  yrbich  at  Bouen  is  rather  bard  as  wdl  m  rathar  dadCi 
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URimee  in  the  Loire  Valley  aa  infinite  splendor.  At  Cbambord 
the  Castle,  which  I  saw  before  it  was  re«ton;d,  was  Uten  a  structure 
of  marrelloos  grace  and  full  of  light 

In  the  natural  tivisformation  of  the  Gothic,  wfaaterer  dungea 
were  uiade  took  place  under  the  twofold  dominating  preoccupa- 
tion of  suliordinating  eTer7  detail  to  the  whole  effect,  and  of 
giving  to  each  detail  a  depth  of  finiBh  that  prodncea  aoftneaa  in 
the  mass.  This  principle  is  carried  out  in  the  Bmalleet  thing  as 
well  aa  in  the  greatest  The  tiniest  leaf  is  perfectly  chiselled  and 
haa  ita  own  importance  aa  well  as  its  proper  place  in  the  maas. 
In  the  Flamboyant  style,  for  instance, — a  derelopment  that  came 
about  during  the  sixteenth  century, — ^there  is  none  the  lc«a  sim- 
plicity on  account  of  these  qnalitiee.  Wherever  a  cathedral 
strikes  the  eye  as  being  cold  and  hard,  there  is  lack  of  seriation 
in  the  details.  They  stand  out  by  themselves  too  much  on  the 
same  plane;  and  then,  even  though  the  values  are  equal,  they  do 
not  contribute  what  they  should  to  the  effect  of  tho  whole. 

The  Gothic  style  itself  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Boman. 
It  ia  the  Boman  raised  and  magnified.  When  once  adopted,  it 
spread  throughout  Western  Europe,  the  result  being  an  ardii* 
tectural  aggn^te,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before, 
and  perhaps  will  never  be  seen  again.  And  the  terrible  thing  is 
that  our  restoring  of  cathedrals  is  a  quick  way  of  destroying  these 
masterpieces.  If  the  Greeks,  or  afterwards  the  Bomana,  in  their 
decadence^  had  destroyed  the  Parthenon,  we  ahould  have  known 
nothing  of  the  veritable  grandeur  of  ihi  buildera.  In  France, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Gothic  churches  which  have 
been  left  alone,  because  they  were  not  Tuarked  on  the  list,  money 
not  being  forihcoming  for  the  work  of  restomtion.  One  of  th« 
churdies  at  Tonnerre  is  an  example ;  the  cathedral  at  Beauvais 
is  another,  and  one  of  the  finest  This  cathedral  has  no  stveple. 
At  a  distance  from  the  town  the  back  of  the  structure  can  be 
seen,  looking  like  a  living  giant 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
aim  at  regularity  in  their  edifices,  which  are  often  diaaymmetaric. 
Sometimes  even,  the  nave  is  not  in  the  axis.  And  yet  the  entire 
building  is  boiutiful  by  the  very  opposition  of  ita  values.  The 
faehion  now  is  to  speak  eliKhtin^Iy  of  such  productions,  to  apply 
to  them  the  term  "naTve."  The  word  so  used  indicntea  inabil* 
ity  to  grasp  the  perfection  of  their  execution.  A  similar  affecta- 
Tou  ciJCTx.— j*a  fi79. 
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tion  ifl  that  which  awerte  Qreek  art  haa  no  life  in  it  On  the  con- 
trary, for  those  who  have  eycB  to  see,  Greek  art  is  all  life,  but  bo 
naturally  expressed  that  ordinary  intelligence  ia  apt  to  paaa 
by  nnheedingly.  in  art  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  ign< 
in  a  oentur}',  too,  which  thinks  it  poBseaees  great  critical  power. 

The  material  oat  of  which  the  ancient  Qotbic  cathedrals  and 
chorches  were  bnilt  was  a  stone  cnrionaly  aniall-bewn.  Its  color 
varies  a  little  in  the  different  provinces  of  France^  but  it  is  lar:g«- 
ly  gray,  or  grayish- white.  Bargundy  stone  shows  rather  mi 
gray,  Alsace  more  tentlency  to  red.  In  Auvprgne  rows  of  b 
stones  are  mingled  with  the  gray  mass,  which  is  a  practice  a] 
existing  in  Italy.  It  i»  possible  that  the  kind  and  color  of  the 
•tone  exercised  a  certain  inflDenco  upon  the  constmction;  but, 
in  general,  Gothic  architecture  does  not  seek  effects  of  li^t  by 
mingling  Tarieties  of  stone.  Iklore  e.xactly,  (me  might  say  that 
in  the  QoUiic  erorything  is  added  for  the  sake  of  the  monommt 
In  fact»  we  rctnni  to  the  chiaroscuro  prerionsly  mentioned — the 
sculptural  expression  being  the  structural  expression. 

The  real  home  of  the  French  Gothic  is  the  centre  and  the 
north  of  France.  It  reigns  besides  in  the  east,  in  Burgundy; 
and  it  moy  claim  to  take  in  Belgium  and  even  a  little  of  Holland. 
The  Qothic  of  the  south  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  Boman- 
osque.  That  of  Brittany  is  a  trifle  heavy  and  not  so  fin&  In 
the  direction  of  Poictiere  and  Angouldme,  the  style  has  mostly 
remained  Bomanesque,  but  of  a  special  and  admirable  kind.  I 
might,  indeed,  say  that  it  is  more  Oriental  and  almost  Byzantine. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  Romanesque,  lying  as  it  does  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Gotliio,  frequently  has  in  it  something  of  cms  <v 
the  other;  and,  in  particalar,  there  is  a  period  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  style  is  Komanesque  or  Early  Qothii 
What  is  easier  is  to  distinguish  between  the  Greek  and  the  Qodii& 
Both  possess  to  a  superlative  degree  that  peculiar  reflection  of 
light  and  shade,  due  to  the  flculpfnral  plniics,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above.  But  in  the  Greek  there  is  more  trituration  of  du 
light;  in  the  Gothic,  more  trituratiou  of  the  shade;  or,  again,  ooe 
might  put  it,  the  Gr»>k  raodols  light,  and  the  Gothic  models  shade. 

It  would  require  a  pmcs  of  photogmphs  or  designs  to  make 
ihe»b  distinctions  quite  evident.  T  have  them  all  phott^aphed 
io  my  memory,  a  method  which  is  not  very  convenient  for  rfr-, 
production.     A  few  notes  and  drawings  are  my  only  graphic 
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TBpwBcntationfl ;  but  as  I  have  never  learued  penpectiTe,  my 
drswingB  often  wobble.  This  defect  in  my  education  often  trou- 
bles me  in  my  architectoial  degigns,  for  perspective  is  a  agefol 
science,  albeit  landscape-painters  sometimes  n^lect  it  In  sculp- 
ture there  is  Icse  need  for  it,  unleee  in  malcing  bafl-reliefs  vith  a 
distant  background.  What  I  know  of  perepectiTe  is  by  instinct 
When  I  was  young,  1  had  an  antipathy  to  geometry,  believing  it 
was  a  cold  science  that  hindered  enthusiasm-  I  have  had  per- 
force to  acquaint  myself  with  it,  since  all  I  do  is  based  on  geom- 
etry. Life  itself  is  geometrical,  a  truth  I  only  came  to  recognize 
later.  The  geometry  I  practise,  however,  is  a  geometry  of  my 
own^ — which  is,  no  doubt,  pretty  dose  to  the  other.  I  am  like 
the  peaaant  that  does  not  know  arithmetic.  He  reckons  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself. 

vn. 

To  say  what  has  been  my  own  progress  in  the  study  and  com- 
prehension of  the  Gothic  would  be  in  detail  impoeaible  for  me. 
The  study  has  unquestionably  influenced  my  sculpture,  giving  mo 
more  flezibilitj,  more  depth,  more  life  in  my  modelling.  This 
can  be  seen  in  my  figoree,  which  have  become  more  mysterious, 
oving  to  the  more  perfect  chiaroscuro.  Not  that  I  could  point 
In  particular  to  one  or  another  of  my  productions  as  an  iaatancc 
of  the  modification.  The  influence  has  entered  into  my  blood, 
and  has  grown  into  my  being. 

vin. 

The  Gothic  is  not  the  QoUiic  because  of  the  period  in  which  it 
vas  developed,  but  because  of  the  manner  of  seeing  of  the  period. 
Yon  enter  a  cathedral.  You  find  it  full  of  the  mysterious  life 
of  the  forest;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  it  reproduces  that  life 
by  artistic  compression,  so  that  the  rodt,  the  tree — Nature,  in 
fine^is  there;  an  epitome  of  Nature.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  time  were  able  to  bring  forth 
these  roasterpiecea,  any  more  than  the  religious  conceptions  of  to- 
day are  responsible  for  the  ugliness  of  our  modem  structures. 
The  ancient  edifices  gained  their  beaa^  through  the  faithful 
study  of  Nature  practised  by  the  Gothic  sculptors.  Their  only 
Ideal  was  the  vision  they  had  of  her;  quite  as  much  as  the  Greeks, 
they  drew  from  her  all  their  power;  and,  in  like  manner,  T  find 
my  inspiration  in  my  model.  The  charm  of  the  subject  comes 
from  that    1  am  opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the 
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idea  leads,  that  it  ennobles  the  work.  I  bellere  rather  that  it  U 
the  strength  resulting  from  labor  which  adds  to  the  idea.  Of 
itself,  our  idea  ie  poor.  This  theory  may  seem  commonplaoe ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  better  explains  the  hundreds  and  hnndreds 
of  splendidly  artistic  buildingt) — churches  and  abbeys  as  well  as 
cathedrals — that  came  into  existence  during  the  Gothic  period, 
many  of  them  hidden  away  in  country  nooks  which  need  exploring 
for  these  treasures  to  be  discovered.  Compared  with  Bimtlar 
Italian  edifices  tbey  are  much  superior.  In  fact^  the  Qothic  in 
Italy  is  lees  developed,  too,  as  regards  the  number  of  its  bnildingB. 
There,  painting  and  sculpture  have  been  more  separated  from 
architecture,  and  exist  more  for  themwlTes;  especially  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  pointed  windows  and  tapestry.  In  Franco,  also, 
there  is  no  lack  of  beaatiful  windows  and  tapestry;  and  what 
adds  to  the  value  of  them  is  their  being  really  part  of  the  Gothic 
interior  they  adorn.  Ruskin  has  written  well  on  these  things; 
I  believe  it  was  his  book  which  brought  so  many  English-apeaJdng 
people  to  visit  them.  We  have  writers  of  our  own  to-day,  Hnys- 
maos  among  others,  who  introduce  descriptions  of  them  into 
their  literature ;  but  one  does  not  get  much  benefit  by  reading 
them.  A  visit  to  the  church  is  more  profitable,  or,  tailing  this, 
to  a  museum  like  the  Trocadero,  where  plaster  reproductions  of 
some  fine  specimens  of  Oothic  architecture  may  be  seen.  The 
stained-glass  windows  painted  in  recent  times  make  little  or  no 
impression  on  us,  because  the  tones  are  false.  Those  of  the  Gothic 
period  raise  one  to  the  heavens.  They  are  copied  from  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  not  from  iinagination ;  and  the  men  that  painted 
them  pored  over  tho  tints  and  shades  of  the  plants  and  blossoms 
they  had  under  their  eyee,  until  they  had  succeeded  in  reproducing 
them  exactly  as  they  saw  them.  I  insist  on  this  point,  for  it  is 
Nature  that  is  celestial.  They  who  give  ns  windows  now  proceed 
in  another  way. 

In  order  to  reform  our  present  stereotyped  methods  of  art,  wa 
want  a  second  Renascence.  For  a  long  time  I  hoped  that  in  a 
near  future  this  might  be;  hut  I  have  ceased  hoping  io-day.  It 
would  require  a  catastrophe  capable  of  overturning  and  changing 
everything.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen in  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  Life  is  eternal;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  things  must  alter  for  tho  better.  But  so  far,  in 
our  modem  architecture,  I  see  nothing  that  gives  (encouragement 
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h  hAve  intelligeat  men  who  are  sufficiflDtly  educated.  The;  cop; 
CTwything;  they  ferret  out  the  stjie  of  NineTeb,  aa  well  aa  the 
styles  of  Louis  XIY  mid  Loois  XY;  bat  what  they  produce  ia 
without  Boul,  without  art,  and  is  ineignificant.  Thev  repeat,  but 
only  aa  the  parrot  does.  For  long  years,  we  hare  done  nothing 
but  turn  out  from  our  eoUegea  young  meu  gtufled  witii  useleea 
scientific  lumber;  and  they  very  quickly  lose  it  all,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
throughout  Europe  there  ib  such  a  n^lect  of  art  in  oar  education. 
It  may  be  replied  to  me  that  the  inventions  of  science  compen- 
aate  for  the  deficiency ;  but  these  inventions  are  almost  excluMve- 
ly,  if  not  quite,  a  mere  increase  in  the  power  of  the  bodily  senses 
and  faculties ;  the  telegraph  in  that  of  the  tongue,  the  telephone  in 
that  of  the  ear,  the  railway  in  that  of  the  legs,  the  photographic 
•cience  in  that  of  the  eye;  and  these  inventions  leave  in  ignorance 
the  more  intellecfcaal  part  of  the  individual.  Tour  portrait  can 
be  taken,  your  voice  boxed  up;  this  ia  extraordinary;  but  the 
•ouL  which  commands,  the  god  wiiich  is  in  the  head,  is  forgotten. 

And  yet  the  means  for  altering  this  state  of  things  is  near  at 
hand,  is  beneath  our  f^rea.  We  have  still  the  same  Nature  that 
inspired  those  anonymous  sculptors  to  give  us  the  Gothic ;  we  still 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  Gothic  masterpieces  intact — so  many 
epitomes  of  Nature,  as  1  have  said — to  show  what  can  be  dooe 
1^  the  man  who  starts  with  his  vision  open  to  her  teaching. 

I  make  no  fetish  of  the  Oothic  sculpture.  I  do  not  claim  for 
it  what  it  does  not  possess.  A  contrast  to  the  Greek, — a  comple- 
ment of  it — inferior  to  it  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it  in  oth- 
ers, it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that  the  genius 
of  our  race  has  manifested.  And  if  we  are  to  advance  in  art  be- 
yond the  stationary  position  we  occupy  at  this  moment,  we  shall 
only  do  so  by  a  thorough  comprehcnsiou  and  appreciation  of  the 
ities  and  qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  it* 

AtransTB  Bonnr. 

*I>letoUd  try  M.  Rodin  to  m  *tcaogntpblc  reporter,  uid  trmnilatcd 
tnm  tke  French  br  Frederick  lAirton,  M.A.,  author  of  U>«  "  Ufe  uid 
Wortc  of  Anpurti!  Rodin."    (Grut  Richard*,  London,  1»M.) 
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A  CoiocnTRB  of  the  Faculty-  ol  Arte  and  Sciences  of  Hairarf 
trniTersity  recently  made  a  report  r^rding  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  "  in  satUfaction  of  the  reqoirementa  for 
the  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Arta."  Among  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Committee  is,  that  "  the  average  amount  of  etudy  "  i» 
"  diflcreditahly  amall."* 

The  bosiB  of  this  conclauon  lies  in  the  replies  made  by  no  lea 
than  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seren  students  to  letters  of  in- 
quiry Bent  by  the  Committee.  The  replies  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age  amount  of  work  done  by  the  undergraduate  in  a  course  which 
represents  three  hours  of  lectures  or  of  recitation  each  week  is 
less  than  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  outside  the  lecture-room. 
The  usual  studies  taken  by  the  Harvard  student  represent  four 
courwfl  of  three  hours  each  a  week.  In  preparation  for  the  duties 
involved  in  each  of  these  four  courses  of  three  hours  each,  every 
man,  on  the  average,  spends  about  three  and  a  half  houn.  In 
other  wordsj  the  ordinary  student,  in  addition  to  twelve  houra 
spent  every  week  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor,  gives  foorteen 
hours  to  study.  Twenty-six  hotirs,  therefore,  each  week,  repreeeot 
the  formal  scholastic  labor  of  the  student. 

The  figures  concerning  the  more  than  seventeen  hundred  men 
show  that  a  few  spend  not  over  one  hour  a  week  in  preparation  for 
a  course  of  three  hours,  and  that  a  few  devote  to  preparation  be* 
tween  seven  and  eight  hours.  The  lower  extreme  is  covered  by 
tventy-one,  and  th^  upper  by  twenty-nine,  students.  The  number 
who  spend  between  one  and  two  hours  Is  forty  times  greater  than 
the  number  who  spend  not  over  one ;  and  the  number  who  spend  be- 

*  "  Harvard  QradiutM*  Uaguiiw,"  Juntb  1M4,  p»e^  ^IS. 
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tween  two  and  three  hours  in  prepar&tian  for  a  coarse  is  about 
three  times  the  number  of  thoee  who  speed  two  hours  or  lc«. 
The  men  who  derote  from  Ave  lo  aix  houre  to  a  cooree  are  some* 
what  lees  than  one-half  thotte  who  t^Ksnd  less  than  two  honra. 

The  comment  of  the  Conmuttee  -upon  this  condition  ia  signifi- 
cant: "Snch  an  amount  of  work  the  Committee  regards  aa  far 
too  gmali  That  there  ia  intellectual  actirity  in  Harrard  College 
DO  one  who  knowu  ita  students  can  doubt;  and,  in  spite  of  many 
intereata  tiesides  study,  much  of  this  activity  is  exercised  in  college 
work.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  a  great  many  undergraduates  do  not 
study  so  much  as  ia  necessary  for  the  full  benefit  of  a  college  edu- 
cation." 

The  coiiclusion  and  the  commentary  are  impreselTe.  Harvard 
CoU^  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  having  secured 
a  leadership  in  American  education.  At  the  last  Commencement, 
her  great  President  said:  "  Harvard  Umversity  has  already  a  per- 
fectly eecnro  past  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  treasure  laid  up  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt.  The  past  is  safe.  Again, 
the  prestmt  is  sure;  we  need  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
influence  of  Harvard,  its  power  over  the  young  men,  its  power  in 
the  community  at  large,  is  diminishing  or  to  diminiah.  The  prea- 
cnt,  too,  is  safe.  This  is  the  first  university  of  the  land,  and  we 
Bay  unanimously  we  mean  it  shall  stay  so.^^  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  somewhat  significant,  whether,  under  the  condition  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Briggs,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  his  associates,  obtains  at  Harvard  CoU^,  it  will  be  poA- 
sible  for  Harvard  to  maintain  that  intellectual  and  scholastic 
leadership  which  now,  by  common  consent,  belongs  to  her. 

Yet,  be  it  said,  the  situation  at  Harvard  is  more  open  to  de- 
fence than  the  statement  of  the  Committee  would  seem  to  allow. 
For  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  college  represents  opportunity,  as  well 
as  dn^.  Men  who  go  to  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who 
noeive  high  intclieictua]  training  for  three  or  four  years,  ought  to 
have  wisdom  enongh  to  know  what  they  want,  and  strength  enongh 
to  get  what  they  want,  from  such  conditions  as  Cambridge  em- 
bodies and  offers.  If  these  men  want  the  education  whidi 
is  derived  from  hard  intellectusl  toil, — the  education  of  think- 
ing,— they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  get  it  If  they  want  the  edu- 
cation which  is  the  result  of  large  and  general  learning, — the 
education  of  culture,— they  should  also  find  the  doors  of  knowl- 
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edge  open  to  them.  If  they  want  the  education  which  oomea  from 
the  adminlBtnition  of  nndci^raduate  activitios, — the  education  of 
efficiency, — they  should  and  do  find  in  the  complex  academic  life 
occaaion  and  methods  for  securing  it  If  they  want  the  education 
which  follows  from  aeaociations  '*  steeped  in  sentiment,"  and  from 
conditions  which  ''  whisper  the  last  mobantmcot  of  the  Middle 
Age," — the  education  of  intelligent  gentlemen  of  leisure, — then, 
by  all  means,  they  should  hare  tho  opportunity  of  getting  IkaL 
I>OM  sttdt  an  education,  the  education  of  intelligent  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  prevent  the  giving  to  other  men  or  the  ^tting  by  other 
men  of  the  education  either  of  thinking,  or  of  culture,  or  of  practi- 
cal eSiciency  ?  Would  not  the  debarring  of  such  men  of  general  in- 
telligence and  of  leisure  from  the  college  be  evidence  of  narrow- 
nees  in  tltoee  who  would  set  up  such  limitationB,  and  would  not 
such  a  method  prove  to  be  a  cauec  of  intellectual  poverty  in  the 
commnnity? 

For  it  may  still  be  suggested  that  the  college  means  far  more 
than  bo<^,  lectures,  recitations,  study.  College  is,  as  Professor 
F.  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard,  has  said,  **  a  place  for  high  aims,  high 
opportunities  and  high  spirits.  It  is  a  place  for  work,  but  also  for 
freedom,  for  association,  for  good-fellowship.  Songs  do  not 
originate  in  professional  schools.  Coming  between  the  long  drill 
of  school  and  the  long  warfare  of  professional  life,  college  is  pecu- 
liarly the  place  for  elasticity  of  mind,  for  election,  for  growUi  of 
purpoee.''*  Are  not  theee  conditions  and  forces  of  tremendous 
worth  ?  Has  a  college  a  right  to  deny  them  to  men  who  will  mike 
good  naeof  them? 

Are  not  these  intimations,  furthermore,  rendered  yet  more  im- 
pressive by  the  conditions  which  obtain  at  old  Cambridge^  at  Ox- 
ford, at  Berlin  and  at  Bonn  ?  Are  not  these  nnivenitiee  only  cfp- 
portunities?  Do  they  oblige  any  man  to  toil  f  Arc  they  not  the 
embodiments  of  scholastic  liberty  ?  Do  they  not  give,  or  seek  to 
give,  what  each  wants?  Do  not  the  English  univerntiee  gife 
freedom,  even  if  they  do  not  give  science;  and  do  not  the  Qermao 
give  both  freedom  and  science  ?  If  one  wills  to  think,  to  tiiink  is 
the  privily  they  offer.  If  tme  wills  to  be  stupid,  *'  accumulated 
Ubraricfl  leave  us  leisure  to  be  dull,"  as  Haxlitt  says.  If  these 
youngstere  choose  to  be  "young  barbarians  all  at  play,"  they  need 
not  go  far  for  sport  Is  Harvard,  or  any  other  world-wide  Amer- 
*  "  HmrrmxA  OrmdumiM'  H&guine,"  Uareh,  1901,  pp.  3K  SM. 
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ican  college,  to  step  aside  from  the  great  traditions  ot  the  Cam, 
the  Isia  and  the  Hhine  ? 

Snch,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  confli  derations  which  might 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  doing  a  "  discreditably  small " 
amount  of  work  which,  it  is  s&id,  obtains  in  what  ia  commcHily 
acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest  American  university. 
H  But  the  arguments  for  the  proposition  that  it  may  be  well  for 
Hanrard  to  step  aside  from  the  great  traditions  of  England  and 
of  Oennany,  and  to  adopt  certain  other  traditions,  idiicb  also  ob- 
tain in  certain  quarters  both  in  Berlin  and  at  Oxford,  are  yet 
stronger.  For  it  may  be  declared  with  the  utmost  earaestneas  that 
the  college  is  set  not  to  give  men  of  eighteen  or  of  twenty  yearf 
of  age  what  they  want,  but  what  they  ought  to  want  It  is  set 
to  satisfy  right  desires,  if  .they  do  exist;  it  is  also  set  to  create 
worthy  desiree,  if  they  do  not  exist.  For  many  men  of  twenty  are, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "  young  barbariana"  Young  barbarians 
neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know,  what  civilization  is.  The  bar- 
barianiam  is  in  them  and  it  has  to  be  eliminated.  Is  the  coU^ 
not  ordained,  in  such  a  case,  to  reach  down  to  the  callow 
man,  or  to  cause  that  man  to  reach  up  unto  itself,  and  in 
reaching  up  to  find  himself  becoming  less  callow  and  more  of  a 
man  ?  Is  it  not  founded  to  save  men  from  themselves  ?  If  men 
be  indolent,  is  it  not  to  show  them  the  joy  of  labor,  to  rereal  to 
them  the  opportanitioe  of  work,  and  to  impress  upon  them  tlie 
obligation  of  hard  service?  If  a  man  is  inclined  to  be  content 
with  en  education  which  consists  simply  of  intellectual  conditions 
and  which  is  not  impressed  by  intellectual  forces,  is  the  coU^  not 
to  seek  to  quicken  him  by  the  revelation  of  the  higfaeet  ideals  of 
character  and  of  power  ?  Does  not  the  individual  himself  lose  by 
refusing  to  regard  the  college  as  a  place  and  method  for  training 
in  thinking  ?  Does  he  not  become  less  of  a  man  through  failing  to 
enter  into  tiie  richest  life  of  hiunanity,  which  life  is,  primarily,  a 
life  of  intellect  and  of  spirit?  Does  not  the  college  increase  and 
broaden  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  immoral  indulgences  for  a 
man  whose  intellect  ebe  neither  instructs  nor  disciplines?  Some 
men  of  fifty  would  say  that  their  college  had  not  dealt  fairly  with 
them,  if,  receiving  them  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  her  stodcnts,  she 
had  failed  to  oblige  them  to  read  the  best  books  about  the  best 
things,  and  to  give  hard  thinking  to  hard  sobjecis.  Lord  Roee- 
bery,  peaking  at  Oxford  reoently,  lamented  the  wasted  opportuu- 
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tiee  of  hiB  own  oniTersity  career,  and  denotmced  Uie  tempiatioBt 
to  idleiMM  which  beeet  the  Oxford  m&n  of  to-dAj. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  college  is  a  tni8te« 
for  the  higher  thingB  of  American  life.  John  Morle;  sajs,  in  hi^ 
great  "Life  of  Gladatone,"  that  the  "connection  between  the 
higbfir  edncation  and  the  general  movement  of  the  national  mind 
engages  his  profound  attention,  end,  no  doubt,  deserves  ancb 
attention  in  any  statesman  vrho  looks  beyond  the  mere  surface 
problems  of  the  day."  Tlie  "connection  between  the  higher 
edncation  and  the  general  movement  of  the  national  mind**  if 
quite  as  intimate  in  America  as  in  Britain.  In  a  world  ravaged  hj 
intellectual  and  ethical  evils  the  college  is  a  training-school  ia 
thinking  and  willing,  for  men  who  are  called  to  aid  in  the  stmggle 
to  put  an  end  to  these  evils.  The  collie  is  an  experiment  stadosi 
where  theories  may  be  discnased  and  applied.  If  tlie  theoriei 
prove  satiafactory,  a  wider  appUcatifm  is  assured;  if  the  theories 
prove  to  be  a  failure,  little  harm  resulta.  The  ooll^  is  a  stond' 
ardizing  power  or  process  in  which  principles  may  be  examined 
and  rolee  tested  for  use  in  the  complex  conditions  of  the  world's 
life.  It  is  set  to  train  men,  men  of  largeness,  of  cleamese  of 
vision,  of  purity,  of  strength,  of  honesty,  of  appreciation  of  the 
beautifal.  Sndi  men  arc  not  made  by  a  quiet  dwelling  in  the 
home  of  *'  lost  causes,"  of  "  forsak«i  beliefs  "  and  of  "  imponiUo 
loyalties."  Out  of  great  struggles  great  men  are  bom.  Toleraaoc^ 
courage,  patience,  power  of  observation,  judgment,  honor,  noble 
purpose,  ara  among  the  qualities  which  arc  both  cause  and  reeoU 
of  hard  and  constant  labor.  Sucli  are  the  elements  whidi  con- 
stitute a  great  nation.  The  collie  is  a  trustee  for  the  nation,  and 
should  train  its  men  to  work  and  to  work  hard- 

Thus,  therefore,  not  a  little  may  bo  urged  in  favor  of  permit- 
ting  college  men  to  work  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  But  more, 
very  much  more,  may  be  said  for  their  working  at  least  six  or 
eight  hours  a  day.  Going  to  college  and  working  little  is  good; 
going  to  college  and  working  much  is  better,  very  good.  One 
needs  simply  to  consult  and  follow  the  laws  of  value.  First 
things  are  to  be  made  first,  and  secondary  things  are  to  be  made 
second.  The  college  student  should,  indeed,  be  other  than  a  atu- 
denL    But  he  should,  at  least,  be  a  student,  and  a  hard  one,  too. 

Chaslbb  p.  Thwivo. 
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AuoKO  ihe  statiBtics  published  b;  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  fol- 
Icnriog  table  shows  the  increaiie  Id  the  price  of  the  chief  commodi- 
ties and  in  railway  rales  from  1899  to  1908:  100  representing  the 
average  price  of  commodities  from  1S90  to  1899: 


1889, 
93  9 

Pricea  of  Comtnoditia. 

Fmrnt  {wodaeU 100.0 

Food,    €te 98.3 

Clotfaa   and    clothioK    08.7 

Pael  and  lighting IOS» 

Matals  and  implonieDta 114.7 

Lumber  aad  buiMing  material 106.8 

Dmga  and  chemicsls 111.3 

Hoaw-fumishirg  goods   06.1 

HiaoallmiciMiB  ariiclm    97.7 

All  oommoditi«s   101.7 


1902. 

Advuc* 

96.8 

&0 

00.8 

9J» 

130.5 

30.6 

111.3 

13.0 

102.0 

6.3 

134.3 

29.3 

117.2 

2.6 

118.8 

13.0 

114.2 

2.9 

112.2 

17.1 

114.1 

16.4 

112.9 

11.2 

The  compariaion  ia  still  more  striking  when  the  year  1898  is 
taken,  and  the  list  of  commodities  confined  to  those  ejitering 
ohiefly  into  railway  constmction,  maintenance  and  operation : 


Bailteajf  Ratet. 

1898. 

PMnengar    96.2 

Freight  89.7 

Prices  of  CommodiftM. 

Pud  and  Ughting 9S.4 

Uetak  and  implcmanta  80.4 

Lunger  aod  building  material 96.8 

SliMaDaiieoaa  artieba 92.4 

AU  *— >->*J**«f 93.4 


1002. 

90.8 
90.2 


134J 
1I7.S 
218.8 
114.1 
112.9 


0.6 
0.0 


38.9 
30.8 
23.0 
21.7 
19.6 
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The  tahloe  are  intfreeting  as  showing  that,  vhile  the  prices 
all  comiDodities  hare  advanced,  on  an  vren^,  13  pointe,  and  fnel, 
metals  and  lomber  25  to  35  points,  railway  rates  have  only  ad- 
vanced fractionally-  There  is,  however,  the  further  and  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  caac,  that  of  labor.  StatisticB  shovr  that  the 
average  wages  of  railway  employees  have  increased  quite  fifteen 
per  cent  Bince  1898. 

As  concrete  examples  of  the  poeiticm  of  the  railroads,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  chiefly,  we  have  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  This  road  is  the  oldest,  the 
most  conservative  (in  spite  of  its  recent  departure  from  its  tra- 
ditional policy),  and  the  most  liberal  towards  the  public  and  its 
emplt^ees. 

The  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  Ccmipanyr  as 
it  is  popularly  known,  is  very  complex,  consisting,  first,  of  the 
roflde  operated  north  and  east  of  Pittabnrg,  i.  t.,  the  FennBylvania 
Hailroad  Division,  the  United  Bailroads  of  New  Jersey  Diviaion, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Bailroad  Division  and  the  Buffalo 
and  Allegheny  Valley  Divi^on;  second,  those  operated  indirectly; 
and  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  which  are  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylranja  Company.  As  showing  the  proportionate  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  operated  directly  by 
the  company,  X  give  a  few  statistJcs: 

i'etHtsylvdfiia  RaUrwid  DioiHon  Inertan  for  ISOS  ovtr  SSOt  m 
•MjTM  paid: 

Enf^nanen  and  fir«inen   9369,790  IS  or    9', 

RoundhonMDMO    ie6,fi8S  82  or  17% 

LoooinuUve*,  fuel  for    1.118,004  M  or  26% 

Coaductors,  b««ff*8Biiien,  aiid  bralcinmi 829,087  97  or    69b 

Yardmen S46,496  S4  or  17* 

Switch-tenders  and  uffnalmcB 76,725  76  or  13^ 

Watchmen    27.019  99  or  11% 

Stotion  agents  and  clerki 162.340  23  or  19% 

SUUon   labor    102,906  08  or  10% 

\Unitisd  RmUnad*  of  V«w  Jeney  InermH  for  160S  ovor  i90C  1m 

w^ea  pcMd; 

KigincDMB  sod  firemen 9164,143  68  or  13% 

KoondhoiuesMO    * «»  £S,74S  68  or  10% 

LeoomotiTM,  fnol  tor   )  498,099  23  or  22% 

Conductora,  biurgairenien.  and  brnkemeD 121,068  41  or  12% 

Yardmen     112.624  26  or  10% 

Watchmro    14,464  47  or     8% 

StaUoD  agmU  and  darki  99,840  93  or  10% 

Station  Ubor    87.802  «e  or    4% 
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Pkiladelphio  and   BHa  Divi$ion  /n«rM«tf  for  190S  owr  I60t  in 
vxtgea  paid: 

Engiocm«a  and  flrenMo    9125^20  00  or  20% 

RouadhoaKmeo    ...,....,..-  29,167  00  or  t3% 

Fuel    S04,000  00  or  96% 

Coodueton,  baggageman,  and  toakeiaen 12SfiOO  00  or  22% 

Vardmen    68,700  00  or  26% 

SUUoD  ag«at»  and  clerks SOS,000  00  or  B8% 

SUUon   labor    20,000  00  or  lfi% 

\VhiIe  the  increaee  in  equipmect  would  necessitate  a  larger 
number  of  employees,  this  proportion  is  relatively  small,  much  the 
larger  part  conaisting  in  higher  wages  paid  to  old  employees. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  lUinoia  Central  and  the  St  Paul 
Kailroads  show  the  same  condition  of  affairs.  The  increaae  in 
operating  expenses  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  80th,  1904,  was  9.91  per  cent  or  12,957,000,  of  which  ad- 
vinoes  in  wagea  represented  orer  40  per  cent.,  while  the  St  Paul 
shorn  an  increased  coat  of  $737,064  in  labor  alone,  and  in  material 
and  sappUee  of  $1,400,000. 

We  aec,  therefore,  that  in  one  year  the  increase  In  the  cost  of 
labor  is  about  10  per  cent  in  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  IlUnoia 
Central  and  St  Paul  nearly  as  mnch. 

Thus,  since  1898,  the  railways  have  been  obliged  to  pay  from 
15  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  for  tabor,  fnel  and  all  materials 
which  they  use,  while  their  rates  for  passengers  ae  well  as  for 
freight  hare  advanced  but  fractionally,  and  are  much  lower  in 
this  country  than  in  England,  liVance  or  Germany,  although 
labor  and  most  materials  are  much  higher  here. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  Mr.  Priestly, 
the  expert  English  authority,  has  to  say : 

"The  present  proBperltjr  of  the  United  States  of  America  U,  in  ao 
•mall  extent,  due  to  the  low  rates  charged  for  transportation.  Tliti  proa- 
perity  has  reflected  Itaelf  in  an  increaae  of  wagca  all  round,  which,  in  ita 
turn,  baa  Increaard  consumpUoa  and  oonaeqaeotly  production,  Hibm 
high  wages  are  not  due  to  the  neoMeariaa  of  life  ooeting  the  laboring 
riawra  ia  America  more  than  they  coat  the  aann  obsa  in  England.  It 
it  only  the  mtj\e  of  living  which  is  better.  At  the  back  of  it  all  Uiere 
it,  DO  doubt,  the  Protective  Tariff;  bat  that  would  huve  arailed  littla 
without  the  cheapening  of  the  coet  of  transportation.  .  .  . 

"  in  [udia,  pooling  and  the  territorial  dirlftion  of  traffic  are  permitted, 
and  rallwajrs  are  not  only  allowed,  but  are  encouraged  to  protect  tbaok- 
aelTca  agahut  cumpoUtion.  American  railways  njoy  no  such  protection 
(any  aeC  which  tends  to  restrict  competition  Is  Illegal),  bat  bara  been 
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left  to  work  out  their  own    BalvatioD  ms   bait  tbey  oonld.     Tfaejr  luiT*] 
coBMqueDtljr  been  obliged  to  devoto  their  efforts  to  redndog  the 
of  ti-BOHportation,  and  the  grtrnX  bulk  of  the  traffic  can  now  be  curiod' 
at  rates  whicta,  a  few  years  ego,  were  held  to  be  iuipraetUsaUe  and  ipelt 
^anlcniptey.  .  .  . 

"  Prvrkms  to  the  lowering  of  the  rales  bj  compeUtioit,  oonBumptian  of 
Btaiiy  conimoditiee  was  confined  to  a  limited  claas  of  people,  and  to 
that  elaan  in  a  limited  qunntit]'.  The  lowering  of  rat«fl  not  oalf  broo^t 
tJiBM  cuminodiUee  witliin  the  reach  of  a  wider  claaa  of  cODBumen^  bat 
enabled  the  previous  oonsQiners  to  increase  their  oonsumpUon. 

"  To  restore  the  railwa^v  to  soWeocy,  it  wu  not  powlble  to  put  np 
rates,  even  if  this  had  been  desirable  with  the  experience  beforo  them, 
and  the  railwsy  officials  were  forced  to  devise  methods  whidi  would  per- 
mit their  carrying  the  traffic  at  these  low  rates  and  at  the  sama  time 
earn  a  dividend  for  the  stodcholderi.  The  alert  American  mind  was  not 
long  in  devtaing  those  methods,  and  to-dajr  railway  rates  for 
traffic,  judged  OS  a  whole,  are  lower  in  America  than  in  any  oiber 
tvy  In  the  world.  .  .  . 

"They   (American  railway  men)    have  managed  to  do  what  no  oAherj 
country  in  the  world  has  done,  and    thst  is,  carry  tXuAt  goods 
profitably  at  extraordinarily   low  rates,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thiy 
pay  more  for  their  labor  tlian  any  other  country/' 

The  whole  hiBtory  of  the  railway  industry  is  the  story  of  a 
w<mderfal  erolution.  In  ita  infancy,  all  communities  were  so 
anxious  to  profit  by  this  new  method  of  tnuiinportation  that  fran*j 
cSuaes,  lands,  and  snbudiee  were  Invisfaed  upon  any  pt>Dp  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  build  a  road;  while,  when  the  road  was 
built,  any  rates  which  it  charged  were  cheerfully  and  willingly 
paid.  Human  nature  would  be  more  than  human  if  it  waved 
aside  the  franchises,  privileges  and  money  thrown  at  it;  and, 
while  the  better  and  more  far-sighted  men  exercised  some  modera- 
titHi  and  rendered  the  best  equivalent  possible  in  services  for  the 
advantages  Tcceived,  the  more  unscrupulous  secured  every  ad- 
vantage, every  privilege  and  all  the  money  possible,  and  rendered 
as  little  in  return  and  at  as  exorbitant  a  price  as  possible.  These 
were  the  golden  years  for  promoters,  construction  companies  and 
builders  of  railways,  and  expensive  ones  for  the  public;  who,  how- 
ever, comparing  tlie  now  with  the  old  rnethods  of  transportution, 
willingly  paid  the  hejivy  charges  laid  upon  them  and,  neverthelese, 
made  money  and  prospered.  There  were  two  great  periods  of 
this  feverish  and  reckless  rail  way  nxtnstruction :  from  1845  to  1857, 
and  from  1866  to  1889,  with  varying  intermisfiions,  until  the  in- 
evitable reaction  began.    Railways  had  been  boilt  far  in 
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tiie  needs  of  the  country,  competitire  lines  were  established 
where  no  aeoessity  exited,  ratai  were  made  as  heavy  as  the  traffic 
would  bear,  in  order  to  bolster  up  useless  and  unprofitable  linea 
ind  pay  lai^  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of  better  ones,  and 
the  old  gratitude  and  friendliness  of  the  shippers  and  the  general 
public  gradually  changed  into  a  deep-seated  hostility. 

Partly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  affaire  was  the  hugging  of 
the  fetieh  of  competitioD,  unrestrained  and  d  outrance.  Thia  false 
economic  theory,  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  moet  men,  frequent  nn- 
scmpulouBnees  in  taking  advantage  of  the  craze  of  all  communitioa 
for  railroads  and  more  railroads,  and  the  credulity  of  the  pub- 
lic in  believing  that  any  and  all  roods,  in  any  section  of  the 
coozitry,  were  gold-mines  in  another  form,  all  led  to  the  ineri- 
table  periods  of  disaster,  receifershipe  and  reorganizaUous,  which 
occnrrcd  with  every  period  of  depression,  until  in  the  decade  1890- 
1899,  even  many  of  the  oldest  and  beet  roads  were  subjected  to 
these  drastic  processes. 

In  1895,  '96  and  '97  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  capital 
0to<^  of  the  railroads  in  tlie  United  States  paid  no  dividends,  and 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  funded  debt  paid  no  interest. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  most  of  the  inflation  which  had  ex- 
isted in  many  roads  had  been  adequately  punctured,  and  the  bonds 
and  stocks  repretsented  very  generally  money  invested  in  the  rail- 
roads. 

Chastened  as  they  were  by  this  long  and  trying  experience, 
Bod  hiring  learned  a  few  economic  truths,  the  managers  were  pre- 
pared to  perform  their  duties  to  the  public  in  a  different  spirit 
and  manner  from  that  which  had  hitherto  generally  prevailed; 
bnt  the  hostility  which  had  become  so  general  could  not  be 
immediately  transformed  into  good-will. 

Hostile  legislatiou  had  lieen  everywhere  enacted,  not  only  hos- 
tile, but  irrational ;  taxes  were  increased  and  new  ones  levied. 

The  attitude  of  animosity  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  assumed  towards  railroads  is  a  reflection  ot  that  which 
has  prevailed  for  many  years — almost  a  generation — amcmg  the 
public.  It  »hoald  not,  of  course,  exist  in  a  juaw- judicial  body, 
but  as  the  composition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
affected  by  the  usual  poliHcal  reasons,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it 
should,  consciously  or  unconncioasly,  represent  the  animus  of  iti 
creators.    This  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  railroads,  forta- 
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nately  decreaeing,  wonld  probably  disappear  with  a  fuller  knowl' 
edge  by  tiio  public:  of  the  railway  industry. 

Wbaterer  the  failings  of  the  great  railway  managers  are,  they 
caDQot  be  accused  of  stupidity,  and  they  have  learned  the  lessont 
which,  in  the  earlier  penod  of  railways,  managcre  might  be  ea- 
cueed  for  not  apprehending:  that  harmony  aids  and  friction  re- 
tards progress;  that  unrestrained  competition  is  as  deetnicliTe 
as  other  warfare;  that  railways  can  only  prosper  with  the  pros-      .,, 
perity  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass  and  of  the  country  ^| 
at  large;  that  lai^  traffic  at  low  rates  ie  preferable  to  less  traffic  ^! 
at  high  rates ;  and  that  railroads  are  ^utui-public  corpofratitMis  and  ^j 
owe  a  du^  to  the  public.  fl^ 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion,  instructed  by  the  ^j 
frequent  oremilings  of  it«  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
endeavored  to  examine  more  fairly  into  the  propriety  of  increaan 
in  railway  ratee  is  evident  from  the  report  and  opinim  of  the 
Commiseion  in  re  advance  of  freight  rates,  in  the  case  decided  od 
April  2nd,  1903;  as  is  apparent,  alao,  their  utter  inability  to 
cope  with  the  subject  In  this  very  important  case  the  follow- 
ing roads  were  represented:  Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore, 
Pennsylvania^  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Wabash,  Eri^  New  York  Cen- 
tral^ Southern  and  others.  h| 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that,  as  the  prieea  of  all  com-  ^H 
modities  and  of  labor  have  advanced,  the  railroads  are  juatifled 
in  advancing  rates,  the  Commission  had  this  to  say :  ^Jj 

"  Tbe  a*coad  reasoo  is,  thki  Ihey  should  be  allowed  to  iDcreaM  th*ir  un 
rev«nuM  owing  to  increased  expcnte  of  operation.  Tbe  wliols  claim  atat«d 
upon  tbe  hearing,  in  \-ar7iDg  fonoa,  sobms  fatleflj  to  ibis:  The  preMDt 
pfiCM  of  commodities  are  high,  tbmfOTtt  tb«y  can  paj  a  higher  freigfat 
duu*^  TimcH  are  good  and  railroedi  should  share  in  tbe  general  prM- 
peritf  i  but  high  prices  of  niAteriak  aod  labor  add  to  tlia  expcoM  of 
operation,  and  gron  revenoM  must  therefore  be  loereued. 

"  Plainly  the  character  of  the  qtieetion  thoE  preaented  ia  entlrdy  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  queationa  previously  considered.  It  la  00  lonfter  a 
qoeatlon  of  what  the  traflic  will  bear,  but  rather  of  what  the  pnblle  ^onU 
bear.  Coaditioiis  are  such  that  thiB  rate  eon  be  adraneed  aa  between  the 
people  who  pay  it  and  tho  atockholderi  who  receire  it.  If  the  advaim 
right!  Kvery  question  as  to  the  reasooableDeM  of  a  rate  may  preaat 
itself  in  two  aspects.  First,  ia  the  rate  reasonable  eeUmated  by  the  omt 
and  value  of  tbe  service,  and  u  compared  with  other  oommoditieaT  &•^' 
and,  la  it  reasonable  In  tbe  afanolute,  regarded  more  nearly  aa  a  isjc 
laid  upon  the  peopls  who  ultimately  pay  that  ratal    Tha  oonsUentkiai 
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wbkcfa  d«t«T[iiia«  tli4  first  of  Uicho  ksikcU  ara  of  but  little  woi^t  in  de- 
|>t<rmiiiiDg  the  second,  which  we  bav«  now  to  consider. 

Kvery  suofa  inquinr  invoirm  the  idea  of  Bome  limit  beTood  whloli  tfa* 

ttpitsl  iovMt«d  In  ratlway*  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  tax  other  tpeciee 
^«f  property.    What  ii  that  limit,  and  how  «ao  it  be  fixed?" 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  cotfls  the  public  several  millions  a  jcar  in  addition 
to  the  "  tax  "  represented  by  stamps,  could  be  run  at  a  profit  by 
a  private  corporation  and  the  third  and  fourth  cla»  matter 
carried  free,  and  bo  with  all  other  departmenta  of  goTeniment> 
whether  Federal,  State  or  Municipal. 

The  queation  of  gOTernmenlal  ow-nerfihip  is  not,  of  coarse,  en- 
tertained by  aerioufl  men;  althouf^h  it  is  a  favorite  panacea  of 
theorists,  socialista  and  cranks  whose  heroic  efforts  and  propa- 
ganda are  nsually  coincitleDt  with  some  new  and  freah  scandal 
in  a  Oovemment  depfirtmeut 

Adequate  but  scientific  superrisitHi  of  gwui-pnblic  corporations, 
however,  would  be  welcomed  by  all  the  better  class  of  railroads, 
vho«e  only  complaint  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaeion 
doee  not  repreeait  this  type.  A  purely  political  body  occupying 
a  nondescript  position,  it  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  knowl- 
edge to  do  effective  work.  Its  crude  conclusions  are  usually  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  is  a  long  way  to  go  for 
ft  decision  on  rnten,  and  the  complexity  and  technicality  of  the 
iasnes  involved  put  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  that  body,  and 
one  which  it  should  not  be  called  npon  to  perform. 

In  the  Michigan  Central  caee,  for  instance,  which  involved 

a   moat  important  principle,  t.  e..  whether  a  railroad  was  not 

1  justified  in  appropriating  a  portion  of  its  earnings  to  the  better- 

jiineDt  of  its  property,  which   (the  rates  being  admittedly  low) 

Vonld  seem  to  affect  only  the  stockholders,  the  Interstate  Com- 

meroe  Commiaeion  reasoned  as  follows: 

**  Bnt  it  ma.v  be  orgcd  that  after  p^jing  ita  fixed  obargee,  taxes  and 
dividend  out  of  its  net  incorae  for  the  yva.r  1902,  It  bad  left  but  a  eom- 
parittv*)^  small  amount.  That  year  wae  one  of  proaperity,  and  It  aaa 
hardly  be  expected  that  oonditiooa  will  continue  without  Intemiptlon  at 
farorable.  Ought  not  a  railway  to  be  allowed  to  Rceumulate,  in  eooie 
farm,  a  eurplus  during  fat  years  which  may  tide  over  lubeequent  leui 
yauet  To  thii  we  would  nnheettatin^y  aniwer  in  the  afBrmatiTe.  In 
tlaiee  tik*  the  present  a  railroad  eompany  should  be  allowed  to  cant 
■omethtog  more  than  a  merely  lair  retnra  upon  the  inveftmcnt;  but  wt 
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also  thiok  that  it  clc*rly  appears  that  the  Midiigan  Central  Is  do- 
ing this. 

"  Witiiin  recent  years  this  railroad,  in  eommoa  wiUi  many  others  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  extensively  improved.  Qradee  have  been 
eliminated,  curres  reduced,  wood  bridges  replaced  with  those  of  iron  and 
stone,  itation  buildlDgH  rebuilt,  equipmi-'nt  of  all  kinds  (^-ally  added  to. 
All  this  has  been  rendered  necessary,  partly  by  increase  in  tmSIc  snd 
partly  by  the  desire  to  handle  this  traSlo  in  the  cheapest  pomible  man- 
ner; and  it  adds  very  materially  to  the  raloe  snd  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property.  Now,  in  so  far  as  these  outlsys  are  reaaonably  neocs- 
saiy  to  keep  tha  propirty  up  to  \ta  former  gtandard,  or  perbspe  to  even 
a  higher  standitrd  of  operation,  they  are  properly  s  part  of  the  operating 
oxpeosei  of  the  rosd,  but  when  they  add  to  the  earning  capsclty  of  the 
property,  and  therefore  to  its  value,  they  arc  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent improTcment.  Assuming  that  tho  etockholder  is  only  entitled  to 
oxsct  from  tho  public  a  oertuin  smount  fur  the  performance  of  the 
service,  be  clearly  has  no  right  to  both  receive  that  amount  in  dirldendl 
and  add  to  the  productive  value  of  his  property.  The  policy  of  the 
Michigan  Central  has  been  to  make  these  improvements,  not  by  adding 
to  the  debt  or  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  but  out  of  its  grow 
earainga  ss  a  part  of  the  operating  expensen." 

This  is  Iiardly  enconraging  either  for  the  large  capitalist  or 
tho  amall  investor.  What  a  long  cUsUmce  we  have  travcllod  from 
tlia  day  vhen  the  State  of  Kew^  Jersey  gave  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  the  exclusive  franchise  of  roada  throughout  the 
Stale  forever,  or  from  the  days  of  hage  land-granta  and  millionfi 
of  subsidies !  Thousands  of  millions  of  capital  having  been 
lured  into  investments  in  railroads  by  the  altitude  of  the  States 
nnd  the  public,  the  owners  arc  now  told  that  they  are  entitled  to 
earn  iomething  on  their  capital.  Tho  time  has  been,  and  is  liable 
to  come  again,  vhen  railroads  had  much  belter  take  up  their 
tracks,  abandon  their  franchises  and  realize  on  their  assets  what 
thoy  can,  instead  of  carrying  on  a  ceaseless  fight  for  existence, 
and  for  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed. 

W.  MoRTOH  Qbinnhll 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR:  ITS  LESSONS  FOR 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT  USUTENAUT-COLOyEL  A.  W.  A.  POIXOCK,  EDITOB  OF  THS 


It  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  TJDited  Kingdom  Umt  the 
defence  of  the  Britifth  Empire  is  a  naral  much  more  than  a  mili- 
tai7  qnestion :  ftrst,  because  the  loss  of  Sea  Tower  wonld  iavoWe 
starvation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  lBlce>  and,  secondly, 
bccaaae  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  sending  military  re- 
inforcements to  defend  Colonial  territories  and  Dependencies. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  howerer,  it  is  but  recently 
that  an  awakening  to  the  importance  of  Sea  Power  haa  talcen 
place.  Beaten  at  sea,  the  United  States  would  eventually  be  van- 
quifihed,  not  so  completely,  indeed,  as  Great  Britain  in  liko  cir- 
cumstances, but,  nevertheless,  snfllcientJy.  The  United  States 
could  not  be  starved,  but  could  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
mptcy  by  a  prolonged  intemiption  of  foreign  trade. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  poeeessing  naval  strength,  the 
poople  of  the  United  States  have  wieely  determined,  not  only  to 
iocreaae  the  fleet,  but  also  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  so  as 
to  facilitate  speedy  coDccntmtion  upon  either  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  So  far,  so  good.  Invasion  of  United  States  terri- 
tory is  clearly  impossible  (even  if  it  were  not  otherwise  beyond 
tbe  strength  of  any  Power  in  the  world),  provided  that  the 
United  States  navy  is  victorious.  The  question  of  an  incursion 
over  the  Canadian  frontier  need  not  be  considered,  becanae  war 
with  Great  Britain  is  a  contingency  that  may  be  dismissed,  not 
so  much  because  *'  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  as  because  the 
intimate  community  of  interests  would  render  such  a  war  highly 
unpopular  in  both  countries ;  and,  further,  because  neither  branch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  any  desire  to  gratify  the  enemies  of 
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both  by  indolgisg  in  a  fratricidal  struggle.  Mexioo  ma;  also 
be  disregarded.  Similarly,  6o  long  at  the  Britiah  navy  oom- 
manda  the  sea,  no  part  of  the  British  Empire,  except  India, 
stands  in  any  serious  danger  of  mvasion,  Canada,  for  the  reoaooa 
already  stated,  being  almost  absolutely  safe. 

Thus  to  Great  Britain,  and  also  to  the  United  States,  Sea 
Power  IB  the  bed-rock  of  national  security.  But  a  building  offers 
only  a  very  imperfect  habitation,  hovever  eecnre  its  foundations, 
if  its  walla  are  infiecnre  and  ita  roof  unsound.  Such,  however, 
is  the  strategical  nakedness  of  the  two  richeat  countries  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  stretching  imagination  too  far  to  snggeat 
that  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  or  the  two  in  allianoe, 
might  not  impoeaibly  have  found  it  neceeeary  to  attempt  the  part 
now  being  so  well  sustained  by  Japan  in  the  Far  Bast  Under 
any  of  the  conditions  named,  the  fate  of  the  Kussian  fleet  would 
have  been  much  the  same.  British  or  American  torpedo-boata 
would  have  been  as  daringly  and  skilfully  handled  as  were  the 
Japanese,  and  probably  with  the  same  promptitude.  Moreover, 
the  results  of  the  action  at  sea,  which  followed  the  sortie  of  the 
BuEsian  fleet  from  Port  Arthur,  would  have  been  more  imme- 
diately disastrous  to  the  latter,  because,  unlike  the  Japanese,  the 
British  or  Americans,  having  other  ships  in  reserve,  could  hare 
aiforded  to  close  upon  their  opponent£  in  a  finally  decisive  action, 
and  would  certainly  have  done  so.    But  afterwards  ? 

Will  any  sane  person  upon  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  venture 
to  assert  tliat  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  or  even  those 
two  Powers  in  allianoe,  conld,  under  existing  conditions,  have 
put  in  the  field  an  army  capable  of  doing  what  has  bocn  doi»  by 
the  Japanese?  I  trow  not  The  utmost  that  an  allied  Anglo- 
American  army  could  have  achieved  would  have  been  the  defence 
of  the  neck  of  Korea,  if  happily  it  could  have  arrived  in  time  to 
forestall  the  Bussians.  Aa  for  a  prosecution  of  the  offensive  int« 
Manchuria  and  the  military  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  we  should 
no  more  have  been  equal  to  such  a  task  than  we  would  be  to  cap- 
ture Berlin  or  Paris.  Neither  of  us  has  an  army.  That  is  the 
plain  truth.  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast  of  the  thousands  who 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and  in  South  Africa; 
we  must  not  forget  that  those  volunteers  who  so  eagerly  flocked 
to  the  front  were  not,  aa  a  rule,  very  loBg  about  cUm<mng  to  be 
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sent  borne  agaio.  Nor  most  we  deceive  onjeelveB  by  supposing 
that  our  Toluntotf  troops  were,  in  either  case,  fit  to  fight  the  stub- 
bom  battalioDB  of  Kuiopstkin.  The  handfols  of  British  and 
Americaa  r^olois  would  have  been  expended  before  long;  and 
we  should  hare  had  no  troops  at  our  disposal  wherewith  to  le- 
place  them,  except  a  circling  stream  of  volunteers,  returning  home 
SB  soon  as  they  had  become  fit  to  fight 

Americans  talk  stoutly  enough  of  their  detenninatioa  to  en- 
force tbe  Monroe  Doctrine^  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  But  is 
it  BO  oertain  that  Uie  military  power  is  in  band  for  the  purpose  ? 

Great  Britain  talks  similarly  odE  defeating  any  Kussian  attempt 
on  India  by  reinforcing  her  army  in  that  country,  and  also  opera- 
ting upon  the  fiank  of  the  invaders,  by  virtue  of  Sea  Power. 
Theoretically,  this  sounds  simple  enough;  but,  practically,  sue- 
oees  is  by  no  means  assured,  because  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  Bnssia  should  not  be  represented  by  an  army  far  stronger 
tlian  Great  Britain  has  at  present  the  smallest  hope  of  encounter* 
ing  successfully.  A  few  hundreds  of  miles  of  railways  (built, 
very  Ukely,  to  a  great  extent  with  British  capital )  in  Tersia,  and 
the  troops  of  the  Tsar  might  be  massed  on  the  northwest  frontier 
of  India  in  hundreds  of  thousanda 

America  has  emerged  from  her  shell  and  asserted  hereelf  as 
a  World  Power;  but  her  potentialities  on  land  are  uneqoal  to  the 
position  which  she  bas  aeeumed.  So,  also,  it  is  with  Great  Britain. 
In  both  cases,  there  are  fleets  that  would  buzz  round  like  angry 
beee,  and  sting  hard  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  the  naval  sting  hav- 
ing been  victoriously  applied,  there  would  thenceforward  be  no 
power  wherewitli  to  proticcute  the  original  success.  That  such 
conditionB  should  be  permitted  to  prevail,  by  two  peoples  who 
pretend  to  much  common  sense  and  also  to  no  little  patriotic 
fervor,  is  to  my  mind  incomprchenaible.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  Jingo  songs  arc  enthusiaatically  sung  in  the  mnsic-halla, 
upon  the  slightest  provocation;  but  that  the  individual  citiaen 
owes  any  duty  of  personal  service  to  the  State  docs  not  enter  into 
the  minds  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  sing. 

Both  of  us  have  our  ^lilitia  and  Volunteers  enlisted  only  for 
that  hollow  sham,  "  Home  Defence."  What  would  it  profit  the 
United  States  to  bare  5,000,000  Nati<»ial  Guards  bnathing  defi- 
ance against  invaders  who  had  no  intention  of  invading — not  be- 
ing fools;  or  what  would  it  profit  the  United  Kingdom  if  5,000,- 
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000  VolanieerB  were  similarly  inviting  the  enemy  to  come  on 
he  dare?  Nonacneel  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  either  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain  is  reduced  to  defending  home 
territory  with  land  forces,  it  will  mean  that  the  naval  power  has 
been  broken,  and  the  apongc  may  a&  well  go  up  at  onoe.  Great 
Britain  might  hold  out  for  three  months,  or  the  United  States  foe ' 
three  years;  but  the  end,  in  either  case,  would  be  a  proportioo- 
aiely  increased  measure  of  misfortune. 

It  is  commonly  said  thai  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  would  allow  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Perhape  not; 
yet,  if  the  one  were  first  to  be  defeated,  the  other  might  possibly 
be  unequal  to  restoring  the  balanoe.  Such  questions,  however, 
ore  outitide  my  present  purpose.  Defence,  in  both  our  cases,  is 
a  naval  matter;  Great  Britain  has  already  a  tremendous  fleet,  and 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  creating  one.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  Great  Britain  is  now  invincible  at  sea,  that  the  United  States 
will  in  due  course  be  the  same,  and  that  a  quarrel  betweoi  the 
two  is  impossible.  The  fact  still  remains  that  "  ironclads  can- 
not climb  hills,"  and  that  either  country  might  be  &\g&ged  in  a 
war,  such  as  tJiat  now  being  waged  by  Japan,  in  which,  without 
a  large  army,  matters  could  not  be  pushed  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

The  "  free-bom  Englishman/'  like  the  "  free-bom  American," 
appears  to  treasure,  aa  one  of  his  most  highly  prized  libertieB, 
hia  immunity  from  any  legal  obligation  to  defend  his  country 
by  the  only  efficient  means — attacking  the  enemy.  Each  main- 
tains a  small  regiilar  army,  which  is  expected  to  support,  vicari- 
ously, the  burden  of  national  defence  which  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  decline  to  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers.  Trusting  that 
onr  hearths  and  homes  are  safe,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  everything 
else.  The  danger  to  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  to  the  United 
States;  but,  to  each  in  its  d^ree,  the  sufferings  caused  by  a  pro- 
longed state  of  war  would  be  immense,  no  mottcr  how  Eucccssfol 
the  mivy  might  have  been  in  sinking,  capturing  or  blockading  the 
hostile  fleets. 

Let  ua  suppoae  a  fulfilment  of  the  evident  desire  of  Germany 
for  a  coalition  wiUi  France  and  Buasla,  with  a  view  to  a  mntoally 
agreeable  mttlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  question.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Great  Britain,  in  such  an  event,  is  bound  by  treaty  to 
ran^  herself  upon  the  aide  of  Japan,  and  that  her  potentialities 
would  he  limited  almost  entirely  to  naval  operations.    The  French 
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and  Oemun  fleeta  in  EuTopeaa  vatera  would  give  the  Britiiih 
Nary  ample  occupatioD,  for  9omc  time  at  all  erents ;  and,  mean- 
while, it  ia  by  no  nieana  oerlain — asawning  the  Gu&sian  Baltic 
Fleet  to  be  etill  undefeated — that  the  French  and  German  ships 
in  the  East  would  not  counterbalance  the  British  Pacific  Squad- 
ron; in  ahort^  an  Anglo-Japanese  naval  disaster  iB  within  the 
I>oundfl  of  poesibility.  NeciUesa  to  say,  the  Japaneee  armies  in 
I  Manchuria  would  then  be  in  a  very  dangeroufi  Bituation. 

Should  the  final  result  of  the  war  be  unfarorabte  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  foraee,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  tlte  result  The  Far  Easteru 
markets  would  become  cloee  preeervea  of  Rnsfiia  and  Germany, 
and  thoae  two  Powers  would  fling  some  fair-aized  bone  to  France, 
the  assistance  of  the  French  being  no  longer  required.  Does  the 
United  States  seriously  imagine  that  any  regard  would  be  shown 
for  her  interests  in  those  regions?  None  whaterer,  beyond  what 
she  might  be  able  to  protect  at  the  sword's  point — that  is  to  say, 
none  at  all.  Great  Britain  having  been  disposed  of,  the  United 
States  would  become  impotent;  and,  obviously,  the  converse  is 
no  lees  true.  The  law  of  self-preserratloD,  consequently,  demands 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should,  without  avoida- 
ble delay,  declare  their  joint  intention  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
any  excluave  influences,  by  any  Power  or  Powers,  in  the  Far 
East;  let  it  be,  by  all  means,  a  '*  Self-denying  Ordinance" — in  a 
word,  the  policy  of  the  **  Open  Door."  There  is  no  need  what- 
ever for  the  two  countries  to  enter  into  the  entanglement  of  a 
general  alliance ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  imperative  that  they  slionld 
combine  their  forces  in  the  Far  East  in  defence  at  the  very  similar 
intere«t8  that  are  vital  to  both  of  them.  We  may  be  certain  of 
this,  that  if  Great  Britain,  or  the  United  States,  stands  by 
whilst  one  of  them  ia  being  overmatched,  the  turn  of  the  other 
will  follow  so<ni  after. 

Prance  is  now  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Great  Britain,  and 
is  traditionally  a  friend  of  the  United  States;  but  the  French 
are  an  honorable  people,  and,  whatever  and  wherever  their  real 
sympathies,  we  need  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  certainty  of 
France's  fulfilling  to  the  letter  her  treaty  obligati<HiB  to  Kussia. 
A  general  conflagration  would  be  easily  enough  kindled,  and  could 
not  be  quenched  without  great  loesea  to  the  world  at  large.  What 
is  moet  needed  is  that  the  owner  of  every  political  box  of  matches 
that  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  shall  be  made  thoroughly 
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awaie  of  the  coDfiequraiceB  to  hunself,  should  he  Teutuie  to  use 
one  <Kf  tfwm — naxDjUy,  all  the  pimifihinfflit  that  Qzeat  Britaia  and 
the  ITnited  States  might  be  able  to  giro  him. 

Meanwhile,  let  ub,  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic,  b^in  eameetlj 
to  set  OUT  militaiy  houses  in  such  order  that,  if  imhappily  we 
find  onnelres  called  upon  to  fight,  our  opponenta  shall  have  good 
cause  to  regret  having  forced  us  into  the  field.  Without  strong 
armies  we  cannot  fully  preTsil,  and  neither  in  Great  Britain  nor 
in  the  United  States  is  there  at  present  an  army,  aTsilable  for 
oversea  service,  of  anything  approaching  to  the  necessary  strength. 
Botii  of  us  are  commercial  nations,  desirous  of  remaining  at 
peace;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  it  behooves  us  to  be  so  strong  that 
none  will  venture  to  take  liberties  with  us. 

A.  W.  A.  FOLLOOK. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMIST  AND  THE  PUBUC. 

BT  JAOOB  R.  HOLLAKDEn,  PD0rE880B  OF  POLITICAL  BOONOUY  IK 
JOHXa  nOPKlKS  ONIVEHSITr. 


Tub  dcTclopnicnt  of  coonomic  thought  has  been  affected  at  in- 
terraiB  bj  more  or  less  formal  conaideration  of  the  relative  ex- 
teit  of  its  subject-matter  and  the  proi>er  Bcoi>e  of  its  inqniry. 
Originally  conceived  ae  the  art  of  domeBtic  government,  Political 
Economy  became  at  the  handf  of  the  Phy^iocrata  and  their  imme- 
diate precursore  a  systematic  Btndy  of  the  phenomena  of  wealth. 
Two  influenccB,  emanating  from  the  pbilosopher-^cientifita  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  and  together  summed  tip  in  the  historic 
ambiguity  of  the  term  "  n«tural,"  contributed  to  this  end.  First, 
the  existence  of  economic  nniformitiee  was  aseerted ;  and,  second, 
the  poeeibility  of  basic  rules  of  economic  conduct  was  asnimed. 
Similarly,  Adam  Smith,  starting  from  an  academic  discnasioB  of 
"  Police,''  in  logical  development  of  the  teachings  of  Pofendorf 
and  Hutcheson,  parsed  with  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  under  tlie  personal  stimnlus  of  the  Economigtet, 
to  A  full  consideration  of  national  well-being.  Professor  Sidgwick 
has  pointed  out  how  this  transition  from  Political  Bcooomy,  u  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  govenunent,  to  Political  Economy,  as  an 
analysis  of  wealth  phenomena,  is  actually  crystallized  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  Ksplicitly  defining  the  purpose  of  economic 
study  as  the  Urst,  Adam  Smith  in  fact  devoted  the  bnlk  of  his 
treatiBe  to  an  analysis  of  public  welfare. 

The  drift  of  Politipal  Economy  nway  from  rules  of  economic 
administration  to  an  analysis  of  wealth  phenomena  was  aided  by 
the  inteUectual  reaction  that  followed  the  exoessee  of  the  French 
BdTolntioo.  Economic  doctrines,  and  pre-eminently  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  new  economic  liberaliara,  were  identified  throughont 
£arope  with  French  principles  and  the  revolutionary  spirit    In 
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1793,  three  years  after  Adam  Smith's  death,  Dngald  Stew&rt  still 
hesitated  to  give,  even  before  a  select  audieace,  any  deUikd  ac- 
count of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  And  Mr.  J<An  Rae  cites 
Lm^  Gockbum's  teetimony  to  the  fact  that,  trhen  Stewart  first 
began  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh 
on  political  economy  iu  the  winter  of  1801-2,  the  mere  term 
"  political  economy "  made  people  start.  "  They  thought,"  be 
says,  **  it  included  questions  touching  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ments, and  not  a  few  hoped  to  catch  Steirart  in  dangeroui  propo- 
sitions.'' 

But   the   determining   force   in   the   tranaition   of   Political 
Economy  fr<»u  a  body  of  precepts  to  a  body  of  principles  ms  the 
circumstance  that,  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  centoiT,  the 
analysis  of  wealth  pheoomena  ceased  to  be  excluaively  the 
oem  of  pamphleteers  and  special  pleaders,  and  became  the  subjc 
of  deliberate  and  systematic  study  by  a  widening  circle  of 
and  influential  minds.    The  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  required  too' 
much  tlioughl  and  reflection  to  be  popiilar,  lamented  David  Hume 
within  a  month  after  its  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  the  day, 
fresh  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Decline  and  Pall,"  might  well  havQti 
found  the  Scotch  philosopher  turgid  and  prolix.    But  by  1800  the' 
work  had  reached  a  tenth  edition;  its  influence  upon  political 
thought  was  evident;  ita  impress  upon  political  action  was  in 
Tealiaed,  in  part  foreshadowed ;  Dugald  Stewards  leetorea  at  Bdin-' 
boigh  were  crowded,  and  young  men  like  I^Vancis  Homer,  Samuel 
Homilly,  Sydney  Smith,  Qeorge  Orote,  James  Mill,  David  Ricard»| 
and  Thomas  Bobert  Malthus  were  turning  from  natural  science^^ 
from  legal  studies  and  from  literary  activity  to  earneet  pursuit 
of  the  subject  whose  prosecution  involved  Iraen  intellectual  pleas-j 
ore  and  whoee  results  stood  in  intimate  relation  with  urgent  prac- 
tical affairs. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  economic  study  has  ever  been  pursued  i 
with  the  same  intentnesa  and  enthusiasm  as  in  England  during' 
the  period,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  Napoleonic  War.    The  re- 
flection is  seen  in  Mrs.  Marcet,  in  Maria  Edgeworth  and  in  Har- 
riet Martinean.    *'  It  has  now  become  high  fashion  with  blue  ladies 
to  talk  political  economy,  and  make  a  great  jabbering  on  the  sub-! 
ject,"  wrote  Maria  Edgeworth  in  1828.    And  again:  "  Fine  ladies 
require  that  their  daughters*  governesses  shooid  teach  political 
eo(»iomy.  *  Do  you  teach  political  ec<niomy  ?*   *  No,  but  I  can  leam'j 
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*0h    dear,    no;   if   yon    dra't    teach    it,   yon    won*t  do 


It' 

ior  me.' " 

Indeed,  L-onteroporary  evidence  abounds.  For  eocample,  Francis 
Horner — Uiat  brilliant  yoang  scholar-publicist  whose  too  early 
death  rarely  meant  grave  low  to  the  progress  of  economic  truth 
— had  read  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  before  he  was  serentccin,  had 
followed  Dngald  Stewart's  lecturea  in  Edinburgh  thereafter,  and 
was  devotedly  engaged  in  economic  study  while  pmctiBtng  at  the 
bar  in  the  Scotch  capital. 

He  describes  in  his  journal,  under  dale  of  April  30th,  1801, 
his  systematic  manner  of  approach :  "  In  the  afternoon  Lord  Webb 
and  I  made  our  second  attack  upon  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations ' ; 
and  finished,  for  the  present,  the  subject  of  diriaion  of  labor. 
Our  mode  of  reading  iti,  first  to  go  through  each  chapter  witii  a 
minnte  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  the  argument,  endeavoring 
at  the  same  time  to  recollect  all  the  illustrations  by  which  we  can 
either  confirm,  ooatxadict,  or  modify  his  general  principles ;  when 
we  have  read  as  many  chapters  as  make  a  complete  subject  of  it- 
self, we  review  the  whole  In  a  more  general  manner,  and  take  a 
Dote  of  such  subjects  of  future  investigation  as  seem  necessaiy  to 
complete  the  theory."  From  the  detailed  study  of  Adam  Smith, 
young  Homer  passed  to  the  writings  of  the  Economisles,  finding 
comfort  in  Ijsuderdale's  remark  that  he  (Lauderdale)  "had  re- 
peatedly left  the  study  of  the '  Tableau  Economique'  cursing  him- 
self for  a  blockhead.^  When  Smith's  perplexing  fifth  chapter 
on  Talue  and  price  proved  a  maze,  he  sought  the  clue  in  the  cur- 
rency tracts  of  Bice  Vaughan,  Harris,  Bodin,  Jjowndea  and  Locke. 

It  is  to  this  fact  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  study,  rather  than 
[to  any  formal  principle  of  schcmatization  or  methodology,  that 
ve  must  ascribe  the  Ricardians*  easy  use  of  the  term  *'  the  science 
of  Political  Economy.*'  When  Ricardo  writes  to  Hutches  Trower: 
"  I  am  very  swry  to  be  obliged  to  agree  with  you  that  there  are 
a  very  few  who  are  perfect  masters  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,^  or  when  be  states  that  it  is  in  the  domain  of  taxation 
that  "the  most  perfect  knowledge  erf  the  science  is  required,"  the 
concept  of  science  which  be  has  in  mind  is  a  body  of  prindplea 
relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  obtained  by 
rretematic  observation  of  actual  phenomena  on  the  pert  of  a 
group  of  capable  minds,  and  made  useful  by  affording  govern- 
menU  the  poaaibilify  of  wise  economic  policies. 
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Sixty  year*  after  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  was  publirfied,  at 
the  very  close,  of  the  firet  half  of  the  centun'  and  a  quarter  thai 
go  to  make  up  the  modem  history  of  economic  study,  virtual 
onanimity  had  been  reached  as  to  the  changed  purpose  of  economic 
inquiry.  Rules  of  governmental  conduct  had  passed  from  primair 
to  secondary  endeavor,  and,  conceived  as  a  science,  Political 
Economy  had  become  the  study  of  the  phaiomena  of  wealth,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  abstract  principles, 
which  should  be  capable  in  their  application  of  shaping  public 
policy  in  economic  affairs. 

In  1837,  Senior  formulated  the  distinction  by  differentiating 
theoretical  political  economy,  which  "  exploinB  the  nafcare,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  wealth,"  from  praciieal  poliiical  economtf, 
which  "  ascertsins  what  institutione  are  most  farorable  to  wealth.** 
John  Stnait  Kill  and  Caimcs  took  practically  the  same  view,  and 
with  them,  and  after  them,  the  majority  of  Engli^  writers  of  the 
earlier  school. 

The  tranquil  acquiescence  into  which  economic  thought  had 
ihue  fallen  in  the  late  ihirtiee,  with  respect  to  accepted  dicta  of 
Ihe  province  and  subject-matter  of  the  science,  was  rudely  shaken 
in  the  course  of  the  next  generation  by  three  distinct  influesioefl, 
about  which  centre  the  sustained  and  often  acrimonious  discus- 
sions of  the  proper  scope  and  method  of  economic  science,  that 
constitnte  a  distinguiBhing  feature  of  the  second  half  of  the  mod* 
era  history  of  economic  thought 

From  France  came  the  message  of  the  unity  of  social  phe- 
nomena and  the  concept  of  a  master  science  of  sociology.  From 
Germany  came  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  economic  univer- 
■alism  and  perpetualism,  and  insistence  upon  the  principle  of 
historical  relativity.  From  England  came  the  gospel  of  economic 
development  and  the  evolution  of  industrial  organizatian.  Comte^ 
Rosohpr  and  Spencer — with  tlieir  prototj-pcs  Hegel,  Savigny  and 
Darwin — represent  the  great  forces  that,  in  succGssion,  first  shook 
the  Btructore  of  economic  science  to  its  very  base,  and  then  in- 
spired ite  extension  and  fortiScation. 

We  are  still  too  near  the  scene  of  conflict  to  require  any  review 
of  its  events.  As  so  often  in  the  history  of  science  and.  pre- 
eminently, in  the  history  of  economic  science,  that  which  had 
come  to  overthrow  remained  to  inflnenoe  and  to  be  influenced. 
The  principles  of  industrial  evolution,  of  economic  relativity  and 
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social  interdependence  entered  into  the  very  heart  and  essence 
of  economic  etudy,  and  left  their  mark  in  a  changed  and  bettered 
ctmditiou.  If  the  din  of  doctrinal  battle  no  longer  reeomids,  it 
is  not  becauiie  of  abandcmneDt  or  surrender,  but  becanae  a  aane 
and  honorable  modus  hai  been  arranged. 

I  In  bat  one  comer  of  the  field  doce  the  struggle  yet  continue. 
A  hindful  of  doughty  spirits  are  etill  bravely  hammering  one 
tnodwr,  in  theoretical  determination  of  the  precise  bounds  of 
economic  science.  Yesterday,  it  was  as  to  the  interrelation  of 
BOGOonucB  and  EthicR ;  the  day  before,  of  Economics  and  Mathe- 
nutioi  or  Statiatirs ;  to-day,  it  is  the  respective  provinces  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Economics  and 
History,  on  the  other. 

To  this  Buatained  dialectic  I  shall  ventare  no  further  contri- 
bntton.  Whatever  advantages,  in  the  nature  of  predfiicm  of 
thought  and  economy  of  effort,  attend  the  solemn  partition  of 
an  undiscovered  coantry  must  long  since  have  been  attainted. 
Further  debate  fiuggests  the  waste  of  scholastic  controrcrsy,  barren 
in  result  and  mischievous  in  the  suspension  of  positive  investiga- 
tion, in  the  blunting  of  mental  acumen  and  in  the  dimioution  of 
public  respect 

A  far  more  proraising  serrioe  than  the  text-book  demarcation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  knowledge  soeras  to  lie  in  a  comparative  survey 
of  what,  in  default  of  a  more  exact  phrase,  might  be  termed  the 
"pace"  of  economic  science.  Political  Economy  has  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  been  a  going  concern,  the  subject  of  sustained 
and  deliberate  study.  It  aeons  high  time  to  pause  and  inquire 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  its  devotees.  In  what  relation  does 
the  achievement  of  the  economist  stand  to  that  of  his  fellow 
Bcientista?  According  as  he  has  forged  ahead  or  fallen  behind, 
tiie  economist  must  teach  to,  or  be  must  learn  from,  those  who 
are  speeding  to  the  same  goal,  although  by  other  courses. 

If  reoonrse  be  had  to  the  readiest  empirical  measoro — ^public 

testunate— we  are  left  in  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  progress 

'  of  PoUticftl  Economy,  aa  tested  by  the  practicability  of  its  appli- 
cation, has  been  incomparably  slower  in  degree  and  less  in  result 
than  that  of  coordinate  sciences.  For  example,  at  the  prei-ent  mo- 
ment there  are  thxee  great  economic  problems  disturbing  the  con- 
sdousness  of  the  American  people:   Trusts,  TarifFe  and  Trades- 

L0nions.     It  should  be  as  natnnd  and  proper  tor  the  pnb- 
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lie  mind  to  turn  to  the  Bcientifio  econoraifit  for  specific  and 
definite  s^idance  with  regard  thereto  ae  for  the  farmets  of 
the  arid  regions  to  harken  to  the  ph}'8iciat  aa  to  the 
flfilcacy  of  concussion  ob  a  means  of  rain  -  making,  or  for 
a  nnnieipal  administration  to  torn,  to  s  pathologist  for 
cnunsd  afi  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  epidemio  smallpox. 
Eaeh  of  the  three  economic  problems  can  be  simplified,  if  not 
solved,  by  the  determination  of  an  underlying  principle.  The 
public  will  know  how  to  d«il  with  induetrial  combinations,  when 
en  answer  has  been  given  to  thr»  qticry:  "  la  there  an  assignable 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  modem  industrial  unit,  and.  If  so,  what 
determines  it?*'  The  tariff  question  will  speedily  enter  upon  a 
new  era,  if  clear  light  be  thrown  upon  the  precise  relation  of 
labor  cost  and  industrial  efUcieney.  The  cr^x  of  trade-unionism  is 
the  determination  of  a  natural  law  of  wages,  and,  no  less  im- 
poriant,  a  practicable  method  of  ascertaining  it.  In  each  of  these 
directions,  the  economist  might  properly  be  expected  to  meet,  in- 
deed to  anticipate,  the  public  apponl  for  counml,  and  in  each  of 
these  directions  the  economist,  within  the  ken  of  the  ordinaxj 
man  of  affairs,  has  been  mute. 

TTnlcss,  therefore,  the  economist  is  to  acquiesce  with  a  resigned 
fatalism  in  a  condition  of  affaire — of  which  my  illustrations  are, 
I  belieTO,  fairly  typical — it  is  impcratiYC  that  there  be  profoonder 
searching  of  heart  and  more  accurate  scrutiny  of  fact,  for  explana- 
tion of  the  low  of  popular  respect  for  economic  study  and  of 
the  decline,  at  beat  partially  arrested  in  onr  own  day,  of  the 
economist's  influence  in  public  affaire. 

A  generation  ago,  Arnold  Toynbee  awerted  that  "  the  wage- 
fund  theory  was  the  great  canse  of  the  unpopularity  of  Political 
Economy  among  working-men.*'  Hforc  recently.  President  Had- 
ley,  after  deliberate  inquiry,  explained  the  smaller  practical  in- 
fluence of  the  economist  in  govenunent  and  administration  as 
due,  first,  to  the  transition  of  Political  Economy  from  an  art  to 
a  Miience,  with  a  forrcspondiug  lose  of  clearness  and  precision  in 
its  propositions;  second,  to  the  use  of  precedent  rather  than  acien* 
tific  analysis  by  the  courts  as  the  basis  of  the  ndjndication  of 
modem  economic  problemc;  third,  to  the  neglect  of  collectiye  in- 
terests and  to  the  checks  upon  administrative  power  in  the  organi- 
zation of  modem  reprevntatJTe  govenunent. 

But,  whatever  truth  resides  in  these  analym — and  tliere  is 
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much — fandamontally  And  xb  the  last  iiiE^taiice,  the  distinctly,  nay, 
the  distinctiTely  tmfavorahle  attitade  of  the  pnblic  mind  towards 
economic  tbeot;  can  only  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  four  cansea : 

Tintf  the  public  mind  may  be  inherently  oppoaod  to  accept  sci- 
entific leadership  in  the  fomiBtion  of  its  economic  opiniona,  in 
something  of  the  stamc  »npe  that  the  late  ICr.  Spencer  noted  that 
men  who  would  iuatantly  disclaim  judgment  in  problems  of  the 
natural  science  would,  without  correspondingly  greater  equipment, 
gire  out-of-hand  verdict  upon  cwmplex  questions  of  social  policy. 
Or,  second,  it  may  be  that  economic  phenomena,  in  their  complex- 
ity, variety  and  inaccessibility,  defy,  Iwyond  a  certain  point,  that 
productive  systematic  inquiry  which  we  terra  successful  scientific 
study.  Or,  third,  the  tribe  of  eoonomist^  may  be  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  their  fellow  scientists,  or,  at  least,  lees  w^  equipped 
in  those  particular  mental  requisites  which  go  to  make  up  the  suc- 
cessful scientist.  Or,  finally,  the  methods  and  the  apparatus  cm- 
ployed  by  the  political  economist  may  be  relatively  inefficient 

If  Political  Economy  as  a  subject  of  8ci»itific  study  has  any 
right  to  be,  we  must  of  necesaity  reject  the  first  three  of  these 
hypotheiws  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  fourth.  Such 
a  procedure  is,  moreover,  encouraged  by  the  complexion  of  eiiftt- 
ing  facta.  It  requires  the  barest  observation  to  realize  a  startling 
contrast  in  method  between  Political  Economy  and  any  of  the 
actively  pursued  natural  sciences.  Ijei  us  fcnm  for  a  moment  to 
Chemistry,  where  within  recent  years  the  bounds  of  organized 
knowledge  have  been  extended  with  the  meet  brilliant  reenlts.  In 
BO  far  as  the  layman  may  speak,  it  appears  that  modem  chemical 
—or,  for  that  matter,  phynical  or  biological — study  involves  three 
conaecntive  stages;  (1)  inquiry  and  research,  (2)  experiment,  (3) 
theorization.  Associated  with  tbeae  essential  activities  are  the 
complementary  processen  of  initial  conjecture  affording  a  tenta- 
tive worldng  plan;  formation  of  trial  hypotheses  in  reault  of  in- 
vestigation and  for  submission  to  experiment;  and  conversion,  by 
demonstratimi,  of  theory  into  law.  But,  in  the  main,  chemical 
science  advances  from  truth  to  truth,  from  probability  to  certain- 
ty, because  a  body  of  mature  workers,  equipped  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  achieved,  arc  buey  marshalling  and  classifying 
{act%  searching  for  and  formulating  uniformities,  testing  hypoth- 
eses and  demonstrating  laws. 

If  we  return  now  to  the  domain  of  econrauic  aci^ice  and  to  the 
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scene  of  ecoDomic  atudy,  the  contrast  is  fairly  BtartUng.  We  find 
a  body  of  capable  nod  devoted  workers,  and  a  definite  and  inviting 
sDbject-niatter.  But  here,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the  pani- 
lelism  stops.  Theie  is  no  collecting  and  claaaifying  related  data, 
in  tlieir  qcalitative  aspects,  do  tentative  selection  of  economic  uni- 
formitiee,  no  verification  of  fajTiothesea  by  reference  and  eiperi- 
meiit  Aft  against  the  chemiail  investigator  in  his  Ubontory, 
deliberately  and  systematically  tethering  a  particular  groap  ol 
facia,  and  formally  submitting  tbe  sequences  which  they  suggest 
to  comparison  and  test,  trith  a  reasonably  well-catabliahed  hypoth- 
esis as  the  ultimate  endeavor,  ve  have  a  corps  of  student  appren- 
tices busy  upon  hiRtoriral  and  instituttonat  monographs;  a  group 
of  younger  scientists  absorbed  in  academic  duties,  and  a  body  of 
sages  engrossed  in  doctrinal  diecnssion.  A  single  category  has 
rarely  been  used  to  include  two  things  less  identical  than  the 
term  "  scientific  "  in  reference  to  chemical  and  eccmoroic  srudy, 
respectively.  If  the  one  be,  the  other  is  noL  It  is  a  difference  in 
kind,  not  in  degree,  of  which  the  contrasted  terms  "  deductive  ** 
and  "inductive,"  "experimental"  and  "a  priori,"  suggest  the 
consequence,  not  the  cause.  Some  further  interpretation  of  tius 
remarkable  distinction  is  demanded. 

A  score  of  years  have  elap&ed  since  the  coincidence,  roughly 
speaking,  of  economic  investigators  and  economic  issues  effected 
a  renaissance  of  economic  study  in  the  United  States — ejiuiao- 
nized  by  the  organization  of  the  American  Economic  Aseoda- 
tion  in  1885.  Within  that  period,  every  important  university 
cf  the  country  hat-  found  it  necessary  to  provide  more  or  less 
abundant  opportunities  for  economic  instruction,  increasing  num- 
bers of  capable  students  have  gathered  for  training  in  economic 
inratigation,  and  economic  science  in  the  United  States  has 
come  to  be  studied  with  a  vigor  and  an  activify  un- 
equalled in  any  European  country,  and  unsurpaased  in  die 
case  of  any  of  the  natural  iKnencca  in  this.  But  the  method  of 
inveBtigation  has  t>een  narrow.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  per* 
mitted  the  Comptian  influence  and  the  *  extreme  Hisfcorismns " 
of  the  German  school  to  justify  ecan<miic  microeot^cs;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  dismayed  by  the  vast  area,  the  eztenuro  actiri- 
tiee,  and  the  scattered  data  subject  to  economic  inquiry,  and  pooriy 
equipped  both  in  reqiuisite  resooroea  and  opportunities,  we  have 
refrained  from  attempting  compreheonve  induction. 
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In,  consequence,  eoonomic  inTeHtigation  in  the  United  States,  al- 
tfaocgti  pursued  with  uneiampled  activity,  haa  been  almost  ex- 
domrely  historical  or  Inatitntional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 
or  intensive,  on  the  other.  Of  extensive  economic  inTestigati<ni, 
economic  induction  in  the  proper  eense  of  the  tenn,  little  has  been 
attempted  and  \f-S6  achieved.  The  historical  evolution  of  economic 
institntionfl  as  revealed  in  more  or  less  accewihie  record?,  the 
functional  activitr  of  economic  organizations  as  displayed  in 
limited  areas — thete  have  defined  the  scientific  activity  of  the 
ordinary  economist.  Of  the  coraprehenBive  study  of  the  history, 
stmctnre  and  functione  of  any  actual  pArt  of  the  economic  or- 
ganism, 76  have  had  infrequent  example. 

In  the  field  of  local  finance,  for  example,  we  have  had,  on  the 
one  hand,  faithful  hietorical  studies  of  the  finances  of  particular 
States  and  cities  and  of  pBrticolar  fiscal  institutions,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  given  intelligent  analyses  of  the  present 
ftnancial  status  of  specific  localitiee.  But  the  investigator  has 
probably  not  yet  attempted — understand,  I  do  not  say  completed — 
an  exhaustive  study  of  local  finance  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Bpiht  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  chemist  or  the  physicist  ap- 
proaching a  correaponding  problem.  Similarly,  the  institutional 
history  of  the  negro  in  certain  States  has  been  traced,  and  his 
present  status  in  certain  limited  localities  has  been  deAcribed.  But 
the  larger  subject,  the  n^ro  in  the  United  States,  taken  tn  its 
•cientific  entirety,  is  still  untouched. 

Turn  where  we  will,  a  similar  condition  prevails.  Railroad 
transportation,  trade-unionism,  taxation,  industrial  combinations, 
tniffs — as  fields  of  investigation — have  been  approached  only 
fragmentarily,  historically  or  locally.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
extensive  subject-matter,  economists  have  shown  the  white  feather, 
and  solaced  ^hmr  souls  in  the  thought  that  c<Hnprehensive  study 
Otf  any  important  economic  institution  might  properly  be  post^ 
pooed  until  such  number  of  detailed  monographs,  dealing  with 
specific  aspects  of  the  subject,  have  been  completed  as  will  permit 
fnll  exposition  and  safe  generalization. 

Uonographs  have  multiplied;  doctoral  dissertations  have  accn- 

tmolated,  and  the  pro^r^ess  of  economic  science,  as  judged  by  re- 

mlti,  has  been  imperceptible.    The  experience  of  twenty  years 

BS  to  suggest  that  the  prime  uaefulneas  of  intensive  economic 

studies  is  educational  and  local,  and  that  variety  of  approach,  dis- 

voL.  a.xzx.— iro.  $7t.  17 
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tinctoew  of  tr&ntment,  change  of  enrironmeDt  are  gnfe  qualiflca- 
tiCHU  under  existing  conditioDS,  of  the  value,  and  certainly  of  the 
economy,  of  Ui^  Kdiance  npoD  tbia  monographic  method  of 
economic  mreetigation. 

The  pTOpceition  vhich  I  Tenture  to  sabmit  is  that  the  time  hu 
now  airiTed  vhen,  vithoat  any  neceeeai?  ceBsatioii  of  historical 
and  local  etudiee.  the  econnmic  inveetigator — and,  in  particalar, 
the  economic  inreetigator  in  the  United  States, — if  he  is  to  attain 
bJB  highest  scientific  poeeibilit?,  most  adopt  a  larger  mode  of  in- 
quiry, a  mode  anelogoiiB  to  that  employed  by  the  physical  scientisti 
and  described  as  eitensirc  or  experimental  rather  than  intenain 
or  inatitatioiial.  He  must  dmve  his  subject-matter  not  from 
past  history  alone,  nor  from  the  present  experience  of  restricted 
localitdes;  but  he  must  observe  and  collate  tlie  phenomena  under 
consideration  from  an  area  practically  co-extenaire  iritb  their  man- 
ifestation; he  mtut  interpret  each  group  of  facta  in  the  light 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  particular  place ;  and  he  must 
test  the  uniformities  revealed  by  reference,  aa  tentative  hypotheses, 
to  conditions  in  still  other  localities. 

If  be  is  attempting  safe  and  useful  generalizationa,  ho  must 
consider,  for  example,  the  taxation  of  corporationa  not  by  <me 
State,  but  by  every  State.  He  must  study  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  tradea-uniona,  not  vith  respect  to  a  handful  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  a  tew  convenient  cities,  but  in  the  light  of  tbe 
policy  and  practice,  declared  and  actual,  of  every  important  na- 
tional labor-union,  a?  displayed  in  many  representative  localities. 
In  a  word,  the  basis  of  economic  induction  must  henceforth  be, 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  qualitative  data, 
amassed  as  deliberately  and  laboriously  as  chemical  or  physical 
data  are  collected  by  the  natural  scientist  In  his  laboratory,  and 
approximating  in  comprehensiTeness  the  quantitative  material 
the  public  statistician  makes  available  with  increasing  efficiency. 

The  successful  conduct  of  economic  inveatigaticm  fdonf  the  ex- 
tensive or  experimental  course  thus  outlined  involves  Iha  use  o< 
a  group  of  workcre,  instead  of  the  individual  student,  as  tbe  unit 
of  resean^.  TTntil  such  time  as  the  number  of  independent  inves- 
tigaton  will  have  greatly  multiplied,  the  well-equipped  dejmrt- 
ment  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  will,  natnially,  be  the 
prime  agent  of  scientific  activity.  Such  an  economic  laboratory 
or  seminary  will  include  not  only  a  dincting  and  tMcfaing  staff 
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snd  a  body  of  studeota  actually  in  residence,  but  affiliated  worlcen 
in  the  field  and  MSOcUted  beneficiaries  of  subventaona  deairous 
of  operating  from  an  academic  base.  A  particolar  body  of  con- 
temporary economic  phenomena  will  be  selected  for  coUectare, 
rather  than  oooperativf^,  inTcetigatiDn ;  and  specific  aspects  tliereof 
vill  be  aaaigiied  to  indiridnal  irorkera  for  rcBearch  in  aoconlaocc 
tritfa  an  organic  plan.  A  student  showing  special  interest  in  or 
oapaeily  for  inveetigation  along  lines  other  than  that  selected  for 
ooUectiTe  effort,  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  his  particular  bent; 
otherwise,  his  energies  will  be  directed,  by  deliberate  assignment, 
to  the  seminani-  topic.  Class  instruction  and  the  use  of  biblio- 
graphical and  documentary  materials  will  aerre  as  the  preparation 
for  systematic  laboratory  and  field  work. 

In  Kgud  to  books  and  documente,  the  iarestigator  must  be  able 
to  command,  in  addition  to  ordinary  library  apparatus,  all  pri- 
mary documentary  material  lelerant  to  his  inquiry,  ndiether 
it  be  aa  ephemeral  as  nionicipal  reports  and  trade-union  journals, 
or  as  unobtainable  by  formal  request  as  trade  agreements  and  cor- 
poration records.  Similarly,  he  must  be  able  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  inrestigatiocs  in  the  prncisf)  form  which  scientific  fidelity 
or  practical  usefulness  demands,  without  regard  to  their  commer- 
cial attractiveness  or  to  the  limited  resources  of  existing  scientific 
■gesiciea.  A  more  liberal  policy  of  library  administration  and 
t  infwe  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  proper  relation  of  publica- 
tion to  investigation  in  the  social  sciences,  hsve  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  past  few  years,  a«  to  these  two  requisites. 

It  is  with  respect  to  field  and  experimental  work  that  the  occa- 
oon  for  largest  change  exists.  Kxtensire  investigation,  as  distinct 
from  historical  study  and  local  inquiry,  must  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  Political  Economy  that  field-work  does  to  Geology  and 
the  clinic  does  to  Medicine.  The  immediate  environment  will  first 
be  utilized  as  an  economic  laboratory  for  the  development  of  scien- 
tific  spirit  in  economic  study  and  &ound  method  in  economic  re- 
search, and  as  the  field  from  which  bsaea  of  working  hypotheses 
may  be  derived.  Thereafter,  the  investigator  will  extend  the 
range  of  his  inquiry  by  visits  to,  and  even  residence  in,  represent- 
ative localities,  with  a  view  to  collecting  wider  and  more  varied 
data  and  to  testing  tentative  concluaions. 

Such  a  procedure  involves  two  essentials:  leisure  and  resources. 
The  xxmstifator*!  time  and  energj,  if  not  entirely  available  for 
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Bcientifio  inquiry,  most  oertainly  not  be  nndalj  absorbed  bj  Cbe 
roDtine  engagements  of  the  Btadent  or  the  teacher.  To  the  ex- 
toit  that  he  is  still  a  student  or  instmctor  in  academic  atteadsnce, 
opportunity  for  extensive  inquiry  must  come  vith  greater  promi- 
nence of  field-work  and  laboratory  eiercifie  in  economic  initmc- 
tion.  Economic  teaching  can  properly  barken  to  the  message  of 
the  physical  sciences,  that  the  ideal  of  student  traiiiing  is  leas  the 
accmnolation  of  detail  than  the  development  of  a  mode  of  thought 
An  aasociation,  of  course;  a  reduction  of  lecture  attendanoe;  a 
onification  of  seminaries ;  and,  most  important  ol  all,  the  ntiliia- 
tion  of  the  long  summer  recesa  for  field-work — will  ordinarily 
effect  an  economy  of  time  which  will  make  possible  that  amount 
of  experimental  inqniiy  demanded  both  by  student  development 
and  scientific  progreas. 

With  respect  to  reaouroes,  the  investigator  must  be  in  command 
of  funds  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  and,  upon  certain  occa- 
sions, temporarily  to  reside  in  representative  locaUtiea  for  the  pni^ 
^oec  of  gathcrmg  additional  evidence  and  of  testing  and  verifying 
tentative  oooclusions.  To  some  extent,  such  funds  can  be  made 
available  by  a  modification  of  the  fellowship  system,  the  original 
purpose  of  which,  the  attraction  of  students  to  postgraduate 
study,  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  the  further  extension  ol 
which  along  existing  lines  thieatena  serious  evils.  Beyond  this, 
aid  may  be  anticipated  from  cooperation  with  govemioeDtal 
agencies  and  with  endowed  inetdtutionfl  of  research.  But,  most 
of  all,  univerBi^  suthoritiee  must  recognize  that  **  investigaticH) 
funds"  are  as  essential  to  scientific  activity  in  Political  Ecuiomy 
as  laboratory  apparatus  is  to  Chemistry  and  clinical  provision  to 
Medicine.  It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  venture  the  opinion  that 
leaa  and  less  will  lack  of  material  resoorcee  operate  as  a  handicap, 
and  that,  as  long  as  the  method  be  sound  and  truth  light  tha 
way,  eciHiomic  investigation  will  probably  receive  as  generous  an 
equipment  as  the  economic  investigator  deairea. 

In  short,  I  urge  a  clo^ r  parallelism  in  method  of  inreetigatioo 
between  Political  Economy  and  Physical  Science.  ComparatiTa 
study  can  fairly  well  replace  deliberate  eiperiment  Beyond  this, 
we  need  but  a  larger  equipment  and  a  common  spirit  Heretofore, 
the  economist  has  adapted  his  method  to  his  resoaroea.  Let  him 
now  demand  resourocft,  made  neceaaaiy  by  this  method. 

Jaoob  H.  Hollutdsb. 
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BiooftAPHT  IB  thfit  branch  of  hifttor;  which  has  beea  colttTated 
Icfist  Buccesafdlly.  The  nn^j^U  of  civilizatioD  cover  twent^-flre 
centuries,  but  how  few  are  the  firegrate  biographies!  Is  this  be- 
cause Biography  is  the  final  prodoct  of  History,  as  Portraiture  is 
of  Pflinling? 

Plutarch,  the  supreme  ancient  biographer,  flourished  at  the 
close  of  Home's  imperial  expansion,  long  after  the  golden  age  of 
Greece  had  become  only  a  memory.  He  drew  the  portraits  of  the 
most  cfflispicuoufl  public  men  of  seren  centuries,  with  an  art  so 
excellent  that  he  can  still  teach  us  much.  He  opens  to  our  view 
not  only  the  individual  careers  which  miule  and  unmade  einpirea, 
but  also  the  familiar  concerns  of  classical  ontiquil^,  the  life  of  the 
household  and  shop  and  market,  the  anecdotes,  the  superstitions, 
the  customs  and  rites.  Had  Plutarch's  books  been  loet,  we  should 
have  lottt  wore  of  the  human  than  Thut^didee,  livy  and  Tacitna 
could  eTer  supply. 

So,  too,  the  Old  Testament  has  gained  its  immense  hold  over 
later  peoplee,  not  merely  because  it  contains  the  religion  of  the 
JewB,  but  because  it  abounds  in  biography.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Joseph,  Saul,  David,  Joehua,  and  how  many  more,  are  drawn  with 
such  unsurpassed  fidelity  that  a  child  recognizes  the  llfetikenees 
and  a  philosopher  wonders  at  the  perfection  with  whidi  they 
typify  phases  of  nniveraal  fanman  oatore.  Can  we  suppose  that, 
if  the  tale  of  our  modern  biogrvpbiea  were  closed,  we  shonld 
hand  down  to  readers  two  thousand  years  hence  such  txeaaorea  aa 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Plutarch? 

And  yet  individuality  never  took  more  varied  shapes,  it  was 
never  more  interesting,  than  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
produced  specimens  of  almost  every  type  known  to  earlier  ages. 
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beeidee  adduig,  in  great  profu&ioD,  oev  tfpet  of  its  own.  One 
reuoa  why  we  hare  oTerlooked  this  growing  richness  in  individa- 
ality  is  tluit  we  have  been  Absorbed  in  wabJiiii^  the  farmolstion 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution^  the  capit&l  achieTement  (^  the  oat- 
tnrr — the  doctrine  in  whlch^  whfn  first  posed,  the  indiTidoal 
seemed  to  wither  and  the  world  grew  more  and  mote.  In  the 
fathomless  ristas  it  revealed,  the  single  human  life  shrank  to  t 
speck.  Individuals  were  studied,  not  for  themselves,  bnt  as  Unki 
in  the  numberle^  chains  that  stretch  from  the  Unlmown  to  the 
Unknowable.  Not  the  man,  bat  his  pedigree ;  not  the  qiecijnea, 
bnt  its  series;  not  the  idioByncras;,  but  the  likeness,  were  all  in 
all.  It  followed  naturally,  when  historians  took  a  sur^'ey  through 
this  cosmic  telescope,  that  with  them  too  the  coUectiTe  should 
prevail  over  the  special.  The  career  of  a  tribe,  a  nation,  a  race ; 
the  growth  and  decay  of  institutions;  the  birth  and  flowering  and 
death  of  religions,  philosophies,  polities,  arts;  the  mystic  im* 
portance  of  the  soil  out  of  which  all  springs,  and  of  the  climate 
which  each  must  breathe — these  are  the  topics  which  have  chiefly 
engroesed  historians  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Bent  on  diecorer- 
ing  general  principles,  or  at  least  on  tracing  the  continuity  which 
endures  beyond  the  individual  life,  they  have  rightly  disir^rded 
the  exceptions;  and  the  result  of  their  labors  is  such  th&t  no  eulogy 
can  oTerpraise  it 

The  fascination  of  treating  history  in  this  way  is  intense.  How 
proud  a  thing  it  is  for  mortals,  whose  earthly  term  is  bnt  a  span, 
to  range  through  time,  lording  it  over  centuries  or  millenmnma, 
■a  the  astronomer  ranges  through  space !  We  crave  to  know  prin- 
ciples, and,  having  discovered  them,  to  reduce  this  miscellany  oi 
a  world  to  order;  bat  life  is  far  deeper  than  the  principles  by 
which,  at  one  period  or  another,  we  interpret  it  And  when  the 
eager  search  for  them  tends  to  atwtractions,  let  the  historian  never 
forget  that  life  is  always  concrete.  Before  he  can  deduce  one 
general  law,  he  must  have  understood  many  particular  instances: 
whether  he  will  or  not,  the  historian  is  thrown  back  on  tnograpl^, 
on  the  investigation  of  the  careers  oi  individual  men. 

The  historian  of  a  long  period,  or  of  on  insUtntitm,  or  of  a  great 
movement,  chafes  at  the  intrusion  of  individuals:  they  interrupt 
his  logical  sequence ;  they  force  him  to  abate  and  qualify.  Trust- 
ing to  his  evolutionary  formula,  he  lielieved  that  he  could  predi* 
cate  of  mankind  in  the  mass  prindplea  aa  certain  aa  those  of 
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the  mAthematicUn.  Very  good  I  But  behold  Ctnarl  behold 
Mihometl  exceptioiiB  to  all  rules,  who  plunge  in  and  smash  his 
ctlcnlatioofi  I  There  is  dftnger  of  becoming  too  cosmic,  of  aeemg 
human  history  from  s  height  so  remote  thst  it  bean  no  more  re- 
■embUnoe  to  fleeh-and-blood  facta  than  a  map  bean  to  a  con- 
tinent The  Infinite,  because  infinite,  pn^wbly  aeee  only  indi- 
viduals: the  generalizing  process  is  the  device  by  which  we  finite 
men  make  up  for  our  lack  of  ommscienoe,  and  manage  to  deal 
with  multitudes  of  facts,  which,  taken  eepantely,  would  over* 
whelm  us.  For  fifty  years  and  more,  the  puieuit  of  the  coemic 
has  absorbed  our  best  endeavorB :  the  extreme  on  that  side  has  been 
touched:  the  pendulum  begins  to  swing  back.  Almoet  unper- 
ceived,  there  is  a  return  to  the  study  of  the  coocrete,  of  the  indi- 
ridual,  of  the  infinitesimal,  down  to  microbes,  at(»ns,  dectrons. 
After  the  cosmos,  man  interrogaiee  again  the  microcosm.  The 
dawn  of  Biography  is  breaking. 

I  would  not  imply,  of  coorae,  that  Biography  is  more  honorable 
than  History;  they  are  not  riTsls  but  allies.  I  wish  simply  to 
niggert  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  future  of  Bi<^raphy 
Is  00  promising.  An  adequate  surrey  of  this  art,  in  which  we 
should  see  the  growth  of  skill  in  the  aituta  and  the  changing 
fashions  in  the  art,  has  yet  to  be  made.* 

In  Biography,  juat  as  happened  in  poetry,  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture,  the  capacity  to  depict  imaginary  personages  came  long 
before  portraitDre.  The  earlieet  efforts  are,  almoet  always,  stiff, 
conventioDal,  Byzantine,  not  indiridualized.  After  a  while  the 
public  craves  more  human  details,  or  the  biographer  has  a  knack 
at  hitting  off  a  likeness;  and  so  the  art  gradually  increases  in 
efficacy  till  it  is  worthy  to  serve  a  Plutarch  or  a  Boewell. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  biographer's  skill, 
but  the  ideal  which  he  set  himself.  For  centuries  fashion  pre- 
scribed that  distinguished  personages  should  be  portrayed  in  their 
robe*  of  office,  ju»t  as  kings  were  painted  with  their  crowns  on. 
Kothing  was  told  about  them  inconsistent  with  their  supposed 
character.  See  how  little  the  quaint  and  delightful  Izaak  Walton 
lays  bare  the  real  man  in  bis  life  of  Dr.  Donne  or  of  Sir  Henzy 
Wotton.     He  introduces  us  to  a  w<wthy,  conventionally  pioua 

*  Lai  me  rcnutk.  parMthctieslIf,  tfakt  bom  of  aur  anireraitiM,  al- 
tbauffh  soiiia  of  tfa«n  now  offer  bondredi  of  eoarfci  ftnd  ■nbdivtda  mA 
nibje«t  into  viry  alim  mcUoo*,  hu  included  Biogr^pby  ftntoeg  Iti  eleeU 
ires,  either  la  History  or  fai  Utenktoi*. 
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(liTine,  and  to  a  high-bred,  rather  solemn  diplomat;  yet  we  kn( 
that  both  of  tliem  were  full  of  human  nature.  Nor  did  Boewell's 
example,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  break  up  this  tradition. 
Sparics,  in  hia  desire  to  record  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  he 
imagined  Washington  ought  to  be,  made  a  mummy  of  him.  The 
Washington  whom  I  read  about  in  my  history  at  school  nerer 
seemed  to  me  more  real  than  the  wooden  Indians  which  naed  to 
sLaud  in  froat  of  cigar-stores.  Years  afterwards,  I  came  npoa 
this  statement  by  one  of  his  officers:  "It  vu  at  Monmouth,  and 
on  a  day  that  would  have  made  any  man  srear.  Yea,  sir,  he 
swore  that  day,  till  the  leaves  shook  on  the  trees.  Chaiming,  de- 
lightful (  Never  have  I  enj<^ed  such  swearing  before,  or  unce. 
Sir,  on  that  eTer-memorable  day  he  swore  like  an  angel  from 
heaven.^'  These  words  sent  a  tJirill  of  Batieiaction  through  me, 
for  they  proved  that  Washington  was  once  alive;  and  I  went  od 
to  make  hie  acquaintance. 

The  fashion  of  so  dehumanizing  great  men  that  nobody  could 
believe  in  their  existence,  led  to  the  production  of  memoirs,  lettera, 
chroniqtus  acandiUeuset,  in  which  one  sought  for  evidence,  rather 
sleazy  at  times,  of  the  human.  Latterly,  the  tide  has  set  so 
strongly  in  this  direction  that  now  biographers  tell  everything. 
Y'onr  true  Gennan  biographer  will  give  you  a  chapter  on  Qoethe'fl 
shoe-buckles,  with  details  as  to  their  coBt  and  size;  statistics  of  the 
silver-mine  from  which  the  metal  came;  the  pedigree  of  the 
smith  who  made  them ;  and,  in  an  appendix,  you  will  find  a 
treatise  on  the  histor}'  of  foot-wear.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet; 
judging  by  recent  examples,  I  suspect  that  valets  have  turned 
biographers.  And  yet  this  extreme  is  less  harmful  than  the  other; 
at  least,  it  bespeaks  life  instead  of  death.  Much  of  the  best 
biographical  work  at  present  is  done  in  disinterring  great  men, 
who,  like  Washington,  had  been  mnmmifed  and  laid  away. 

The  most  lasting  interest  which  we  have  is  our  interest  In  our 
felJowB.  Be  they  great  or  he  they  small,  we  know  men  and  women 
as  individuals,  each  with  his  peculiar  legacy  of  form,  feature, 
gesture,  chamctCT,  actions.  One  attracts  us,  another  repela;  but 
we  cannot  shake  ourselves  loose  from  our  interest  in  them.  And  so, 
after  we  have  read  History,  which  perforce  blurs  the  individual 
in  its  effort  to  define  the  great  tides  of  evc^ution,  we  turn  again 
to  Biography  in  order  to  hear  human  voices;  to  catch,  if  muy  be, 
the  glance  of  hnman  eyes;  to  be  reassuTed  that,  whatever  the 
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ennta,  thej  were  woren  of  the  passions  of  men  and  vomen,  dead 
DOW,  indeed,  but  once  flowing  with  life.  Unless  the  paat  be  re- 
▼JTified,  vhy  ahonld  it  concern  na  ?  Ldttle  care  we  for  the  philoeo- 
phj  ot  the  twelfth  centoz;:  bat  hear  Hilolee  from  her  craiveut 
prison  cry  oat  thus  to  AbeUrd:  "I  have  renouncod  life,  and 
stript  myaelf  of  ereryLlnng;  but  I  find  I  neither  have  nor  can  re- 
nounce my  Abelard.  Though  1  have  loet  my  loTer,  I  etUl  preserve 
my  lovB.  0  vowbI  0  coorentl  I  have  not  loet  my  humanity 
under  your  inciorablc  diacipline  I  You  have  not  tamed  me  into 
marble  by  changing  my  habit;  my  heart  is  not  hardened  by  my 
imprisonment :  I  am  etill  sensible  to  what  has  touched  me,  thou^ 
alas  1  I  ought  not  to  be  I"  This  is  a  voice  not  from  the  distant 
past  but  from  to-day.  Hearkening  to  it,  H6loiise  and  Abelard 
live  again  for  us,  though  their  scholasticism  be  dead  and  gone. 

The  human  touch — every  true  biography  must  have  that  Be- 
call  how  when  Alcibiadee  had  fled  to  Italy,  some  one  asked  him 
whether  be  durst  not  trust  his  native  country,  and  he  replied: 
"  In  everything  cIm,  yes ;  but  in  a  matter  that  concerns  my  life,  I 
would  not  trust  even  my  own  mother,  lest  she  might  by  mistake 
throw  in  the  black  ball  instead  of  the  white."  Come  down  twenty- 
three  centnnee,  and  listen  to  General  Grant  describing  his  fear  as 
he  led  his  first  regiment  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy:  His  heart  did 
not  resume  its  place,  he  says,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  Harris, 
the  Confederate  geoeral,  "  had  been  as  much  afraid  of  me  as  I 
had  been  of  him.  This  was  a  view  of  the  question  I  had  never  taken 
before ;  but  it  was  one  I  never  forgot  afterwards.  From  that  event 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  I  never  experienced  trepidation  upon  con- 
fronting an  enemy,  though  I  always  felt  more  or  less  aniiety." 
The  homan  touch  that  mokes  the  whole  world  Icin,  Grant  has  it 
in  this  passage. 

And,  to  cite  one  more  illuBtratioo,  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that 
his  mother,  St.  Monica,  wished  him  to  defer  being  baptized  a 
Christian  nntil  he  had  sown  all  his  wild  oats;  believing,  as  she 
did,  that  that  sacrament  would  wash  his  soul  clean  up  to  date,  so 
that  if  he  received  it  too  early  be  might  commit  other  sins  which 
it  coold  not  purge.  How  naive !  What  a  delightful  mixture  of 
inoUierly  solicitude  and  pious  thrift  I  What  light  it  throws  on 
the  Minted  woman's  conception  of  the  bargain  of  conversion  t 
We  remember  that  human  touch  in  St  AngnstiDe's  "  Confeaaions,'* 
long  after  his  religious  experiences  have  become  indistinct 
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The  btuuan  touch — trnth  to  nature — let  a  biogr^y  have  that, 
and  it  matters  not  how  humble  ita  subject  maj  be.  The  great 
captain,  whoee  prowess  daxzled  his  coutewporariea,  may  pale  and 
fade  away  before  the  poet,  the  discoTerer,  the  artist,  when  their 
lives  come  to  be  written.  Bousaeau's  "  CiHifeflsions  '*  and  Bo»- 
well's  "  Johnson  "  have  been  knit,  for  very  differoit  reasons,  into 
the  tissue  of  miUioDS.  And  by  rirtne  of  this  human  toacb,  the 
material  for  Biography  is  as  nnUmited  as  Democracy  itself. 

Moreover,  our  interest  in  the  human  goes  on  steadily  increaoing. 
Not  satiated  by  actual  men  and  women,  we  explore  the  imaginary 
wcvld  which  the  romancers  in  proec  and  verse  create.  And  bex6 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  unprecedented  advance  in  the  art  of 
fiction  during  the  past  century  haa  followed  the  universal  demo- 
cratiziog  spirit,  until  now  the  heroes  of  novels  are  not  drawn 
from  kings  and  peers  but  from  any  class,  high  or  humbly  and 
that  they  dwell  neither  in  Fairy  I^nd  nor  in  Castles  in  Spain, 
but  amid  our  erery-day  life.  Biographers  have  not  kept  pace  with 
noveUfitfi  in  skill  to  reproduce  the  actual  man;  Ihey  mUl  work  too 
much  from  the  outside ;  they  should  live  in  the  heart  and  brain  of 
their  hero  and  let  ns  see  the  very  springs  of  action :  for  the  dfimand 
for  veracity,  stimulated  by  science  and  by  fiction,  haa  growii  so 
keen  that  readers  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  old  school  of 
biographers,  who  thought  it  indecorous  to  show  their  subjects  in 
anything  less  dignified  than  full  dresa. 

At  present,  thanks  to  its  tiner  skill.  Fiction  has  the  ciy:  bvX 
under  its  highest  aspect  Biography  possesses  this  incalculable  ad- 
vantage over  ficticm — it  is  boundless.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
imaginaticm.  are  forever  pent  within  the  confines  prescribed  to 
them  by  their  crestor — we  can  add  nothing  to  Macbeth,  but  accept 
him  and  try  to  understand  him  aa  Shakespeare  chose  to  draw  him : 
but  the  great  personalities  of  actual  life  elude  final  definitioa.  I 
no  more  believe  that  a  definitive  biography  of  lancoln  will  be 
written,  than  that  the  world  will  agree  as  to  the  nature  and  teach- 
ing oi  Jesus  Christ  This  eluaivenees,  aa  of  a  beautiful  horiaon 
always  tempting  yet  never  attained,  gives  to  Biography  a  per- 
eonial  charm. 

One  technical  rea&on  why  Biography  will  become  popular  is 
obvious :  the  mass  of  material  about  modem  times  is  so  enormous 
that  to  write  an  extended  history,  baaed  on  ori^nal  aources,  will 
won  become  impossible.    The  late  S.  £.  Gardiner  filled  aixteen 
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large  Tolomra  vith  his  account  of  England  in  th«  first  half  of  the 
Berentocnth  century;  the  future  historian  who  shall  attempt  to 
write  a  history  of  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  eoofronted  by  tea  times  more  material  than  the 
laborioiis  Gardiner  had  to  sift,  and  his  work,  if  finished,  would 
swell  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  Tolomea.  The  lives  of  great  men, 
oven  of  octogenarians  like  Bismarck  and  Gladstone,  can  hardly  be 
buried  under  such  mountains.  Napoleon  is,  perhaps,  an  exception ; 
for  the  material  about  him  is  fast  surpassing  the  stretch  of  one 
Biin'a  industry,  although,  by  judidona  selection,  the  pith  can  be 
digested  more  easily  than  appears.  Bat  history,  tdd  through  the 
career  of  a  great  man — Cromwell,  Washington,  Cavour — gains  in 
clearness  and  human  interest  far  more  than  it  can  loee  through 
the  tendency  of  a  biographer  to  exaggerate  the  personal  influence 
of  his  hero.  Two  judges  will  never  agree  as  to  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  great  man  and  his  enriraiment :  nevertheless,  we  shall 
<XHne  nearest  to  the  truth  when  we  take  great  men  at  their  full 
nine. 

For  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  life  on  this  earth,  from  the  lowest 
organic  creature?  up  to  Shakespeare  and  Cieftar,  hut  a  crescent 
manifestation  of  Will?  Among  animals  and  among  primitive 
human  beings.  Instinct  predominates :  hut,  as  we  ascend  the  scale. 
Volition — the  dcliberato  choosing  of  one  policy  rather  than  an- 
other, the  doing  of  each  deed  with  intelligent  purpo«e — comes 
more  and  more  into  play.  From  each  accession  of  this  mysterious 
power,  there  spring  new  variations  of  personality,  until  Will 
reaches  its  highest  expression  in  Great  Men.  Does  not  history 
confirm  this?  In  the  most  ancient  empires,  the  millions  lived 
ttlmoet  wholly  by  instinct,  submissive  to  monarchs  who  rulod  by 
whim  or  wilfulness,  which  is  very  different  fn»n  will.  But  wh^ 
into  a  little  tribe  of  Jews  this  magic  sap  was  poured,  it  produced 
among  them  more  striking  personalities  than  the  innumerable 
■warms  of  Babylon.  Egypt  and  Chaldea  had  seen.  Later,  Greece 
bore  within  the  compass  of  a  century  h^  brood  of  men  great  in 
action,  great  in  thou^t,  great  in  art,  great  in  character. 

If  we  measured  at  each  period  the  relative  amount  of  Will  and 
Instinct  in  each  people,  we  should  see  more  clearly  the  influence  of 
Great  Men.  We  shoald  Bee  also  how,  when  the  acts  of  Great  Men 
have  througli  imitation  been  crystallized  into  institutions,  the  free 
expanaioD  of  Will  is  almost  invariably  checked  and  a  sort  of 
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seeonduy  Imrtinct, — that  is,  Ciutom,  whidi  blindlj  aooepte  tl» 
iiutitation. — is  aubstituted  for  Will  Since  complete  aelf-expret* 
sion  through  the  Will,  guided  bj  reason  and  morals,  is  the  ideal 
towards  which  mankind  slowly  toils^  every  institatian  beocnnaa  a 
clog  from  the  moment  when  it  restricte  the  semce  of  ita  nunmhfn 
to  the  rnoning  of  its  own  machinery.  Tyranny  of  whatever  kind 
stands  eternally  condemned,  not  because  it  may  be  cruel,  but  be- 
cause it  strives  to  hold  men  down  to  the  lower  plane  of  Instinct, 
wbereaa  all  the  guides  to  the  spirit  bid  them  rise  to  tfafi  higher 
plane  of  Will. 

Now,  Great  Men  are  Teeeels  or  batteries  in  which  are  stored 
vastly  larger  quantities  of  Will  Uian  average  men  poaaeas.  This 
poweor  th^  exercin  in  mMUj  ways.  Somrtamwi  they  dnw  the 
masses  after  them,  as  a  magnet  ^ws  steel  ihaTiogs;  aometimet 
they  compel;  sometimes  they  educate.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  msBBes  are  plastic,  v^ry  little  endowed  wi^  Will,  though 
often  surcharged  with  passions.  They  do  not  always  respond  to 
the  Great  Man's  call,  and  when  they  do  they  are  not  always  pleased 
to  crown  him.  Nevertheless,  history  presents  us  a  suoceesioo  of 
CAOses,  each  of  which  seems,  to  the  popular  mind,  to  have  been  em- 
bodied  in  acme  transcendent  perwHiality. 

One  school  of  modem  historians  have  pernstently  denied  Uuo. 
Fixing  their  attention  on  the  long  stages  of  evolution,  they  belittle 
or  ignore  the  individual.  The  man  of  genius  they  explain  as  being 
merely  the  product  of  his  time.  Dante,  they  say,  did  not  appear 
alone:  he  had  Quiuizelli,  Cino  da  Pistoja*  Lapo,  CaTalcsnti  and 
others  for  contemporaries ;  and  his  work  differed  from  tbeiis  only 
in  being  a  little  better.  As  if  the  merging  of  an  army  of  Cinos  or 
Quidoa  oonld  equal  one  I>Antc !  We  meaiiure  him  not  by  what  he 
had  in  common  with  them,  but  by  what  he  had  and  tiiey  had  not — 
that  residuum  was  the  product  not  of  his  time  but  of  himself. 
The  qualities  which  make  Shakespeare  Shakeqieare  could  never  be 
compounded  by  taking  this  gift  from  Marlowe,  that  from  Jonson, 
a  third  from  Webster,  and  so  on  through  the  Qlizabethan  line. 

When  they  come  to  political  history,  these  historians  aee  move- 
ments but  not  men.  Fatalism,  of  the  lower  depressing  sort,  haunts 
them.  In  the  largest  sense,  we  are  all  fatalists:  but  in  our  daily 
affairs  and  in  our  moral  life  we  cannot  be,  for  Conscience  and 
Will  are  undeniable  facts,  even  though  they  too  be  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  universal  Fate.    Since  Destiny  operates  through 
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the  human  will,  snrelT  the  historian  should  lears  all  that  he  can 
of  the  few  men  through  whoDc  will  Destiny  shapes  the  course  of 
hnnian  affairs  at  each  epoch.  The  fatalists  say  that,  in  the  eroln- 
tion  of  modem  Enrope,  "  Napoleon  was  a  negligible  quantity/* 
thereby  aasuming  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  he 
had  nev«T  lired,  because  some  other  soldier  would  have  leapt  into 
the  saddle  and  ridden  the  Berolution.  This  is  mere  specnlation, 
which  is  not  the  historian's  province.  But  examine  it  a  moment. 
What  are  the  facts?  DumonricB,  Augereau,  Hoche,  Moreau  and 
many  another  soldier  of  the  Bcvolution  could  not  leap  into  the 
saddle.  Napoleon  could  and  did.  Our  business,  therefore,  is  not 
with  what  might  hare  happened  if  Napoleon  had  never  lived,  bat 
with  those  special  gifts  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  the 
rest  could  not.  He  did  not  create  the  Revolution^  but  be  had  the 
genioB,  and  he  alone,  to  tame  it  to  his  private  glory.  The  fatalists 
urge  that  circumstances  and  the  right  moment  really  detenaine: 
<m  the  contrary,  the  moment  becomes  right  when  genius  chooses  it. 
How  many  times  between  1792  and  1795  were  drcumatancea  at 
Parifl  ripe  for  such  a  stroke  as  Napoleon  delivered  on  the  thir- 
teenth Vend^miairel  Till  then,  it  was  the  man,  and  not  the 
conditiraiB,  that  lacked.  Or  take  another  example.  At  the  battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  out  of  twenty  British  captains.  Nelson  alone 
left  the  column,  made  straight  for  the  foe  and  crushed  him.  Shall 
we  pretend  that  Nelson^a  presence  was  of  no  consequence,  that  if 
he  had  not  been  there,  some  one  else  would  have  displayed  his 
audacity  ? 

I  would  not  imply,  of  course,  that  Great  Men  can  exercise  their 
qnalitiefl  to  the  full  unless  conditions  be  favorable.  Many  bom 
out  of  their  tinke,  too  early  or  too  late,  reveal  only  a  potential 
greatnese.  The  largest  dynamo  must  have  the  proper  conductor 
throng  which  to  drive  its  power.  Had  fortune  smiled,  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo  might  have  been  the  centre  of  such  a  golden  age 
ftt  Venice  in  1350  aa  Lorenxo  the  Magnifloent  actually  patronized 
in  Florence  in  1490;  for  Dandolo  was  Loren2o's  equal  in  personal 
cnltnre.  CoDversely,  not  every  cause  has  its  leader:  witness  the 
Onuades.  Never  before  or  since  has  Western  Europe  been  ao  stirred 
by  a  oonunon  purpose;  and  yet,  for  lack  of  masterful  guidanoe^ 
one  crusade  after  another  either  failed  outright  or  gained  only  a 
transient  sncoeea.  The  masses  are  imitative,  but  how  can  they 
hnxtato  gnstneBS  if  ita  pattern  be  not  revealed  to  them  ? 
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Many  a  historical  crisis  hinged  on  some  apparenlly  sligfat  tno- 
graphical  fact  At  the  siege  of  SyracuBe,  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  Athenians,  vhoae  position  bad  become  onteoabte,  ooald 
bare  retreated :  had  they  done  so,  the  outcome  of  the  Feloponnesian 
War  might  have  been  reTcrecd.  Why  did  they  not  retreat?  Be- 
cause on  the  fatal  night  an  eclip»3  occmrred,  and  Nicias,  their 
general,  refused  to  stir.  The  next  night  was  too  late.  The  de- 
ftruction  of  the  Athenian  power  turned,  therefore,  on  the  supenti- 
ti<»i  of  one  general;  for  there  were  other  generals  whan  the 
eclipse  did  not  overawe.  Thus  does  the  personality  of  men  tinge 
erents.  We  must  know  not  merely  a  man's  politics  or  religion,  hia 
generalship  or  courage  or  his  whims  and  vices,  but  his  physiology 
as  well.  Frederick  II  put  back  to  land  and  abandoned  his  crusade 
because  he  oould  not  endure  seasickness.  The  French  lost  the 
fruita  of  £orodino  because,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  Na- 
poleon bad  a  physical  collapse  which  prevented  him  from  giving 
orders  to  pursue  the  Bnssians.  But  for  epilepsy  in  youth,  wfaidi 
turned  him  from  a  worldly  life  to  the  priesthood,  Giovanni  Mastai 
Perretti  might  never  have  been  crowned  Pios  IX.  Lincoln's 
humor,  BO  sadly  misimderstood  during  the  Civil  War,  is  now  seen 
to  have  been  an  esacatial  clement  in  bis  character,  enabling  him 
to  shoulder  for  four  years  the  most  hercnlean  burden  laid  on  a 
modem  statesman.  I  cit«  illustrious  examples,  but  to  the  biog- 
rapher no  trifling  personal  trait  is  negligible. 

The  importance  of  the  body  as  the  basis  of  personaUty  is  too 
evident  to  require  comment.  The  cause  of  many  acts  whidi  have 
altered  historj*  is  to  be  Bonj^t  in  the  physiological  condition  of 
this  or  that  man.  Unfortunately,  our  records  are  very  meagre, 
and  furthermore  medical  science  has  not  yet  reached  that  state  of 
precision  where  it  can  assert  positively  that  a  fatal  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  connected  given  pathological  symptoms  and  established 
deeds.  Frederick  the  Second's  wasickness,  which  put  an  ejid  to 
a  crusade,  is  a  capital  example  of  the  temporary  control  of  Ihfl 
will  by  the  body.  In  innumerable  lives  we  perceive  how  discMe 
checks  or  distorts  or  clouds  nature.  We  see  plainly  enough  that 
opium  ruined  the  map^iificent  genius  of  Coleridge,  debasing  a 
poet  on  whom  nature  had  lavished  almost  all  her  gifts  into  a 
spinner  of  "  Church  of  Kngland  cobwebs,"  and  a  metaphysician 
who  spent  his  eoergy  winding  and  unwinding  endless  rolls  of 
Ocmian  philoeophj— as  a  juggler,  after  shoving  yon  that  hia 
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_ ,  ccmjnreB  clouds  of  tinael  out  of 
diuppear,  end  titeo  shows  you  Uie  empty  hat  again :  there  wm 
Dothing  before,  there  is  nothing  now.  Not  leee  real,  althon^ 
often  more  subtle,  has  been  the  action  of  disease.  The  intellect, 
aa  in  the  case  of  Leopardi  or  Pascal^  maj  do  its  work  unimpaired 
in  spite  of  a  broken-down  body,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
bis  frightful  phvfuoAl  condition  detennined  Leopardi's  peeeinuBm, 
bowerer  staunchly  he  denied  it  The  same  disease,  of  couree, 
affects  different  persons  differently,  because  deeper  than  the  cor- 
poral wrap  is  the  temperament  Parkman  was  a  victim  of  nerroua 
exhaustion  which  has  certainly  not  been  exceeded  in  Tiolence  or 
duratioa  among  literary  men;  but  it  could  not  hinder  him  from 
producing  those  twelve  Tolomee  of  history  in  which  you  will  seek 
in  Tain  for  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  there  are  maladies— con- 
Bomption,  for  instance — which  seem  actually  to  favor  creative 
writing,  as  if,  in  compensation  for  enfeebling  the  body,  they  clari- 
fied or  etherealized  the  mind.  Witnese  the  lives  (rf  Keats  and 
Lanier,  of  Symonds  and  Stevenson. 

The  work  in  this  field  of  the  physiologists,  led  by  LombroB<^ 
has  been  salutary,  although  we  may  well  question  the  rigidity  of 
thdr  conclufiiona.  Recently,  such  investigations  as  Dr.  George  M. 
Oould  has  described  in  his  "Biographical  Clinics,"  on  the  origin 
of  the  ill  health  of  De  Quiccey,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Brown- 
ing and  others  point  the  direction  in  which  medical  specialists 
will  turn.  We  must  not,  however,  concede  too  much  to  patho- 
logical conditions ;  that  is  the  error  of  those  who  accept  too  strictly 
Pnrfeesor  I/nnbroeo's  conclusions.  Any  process  which  tends  to 
regard  genins  and  insanit}'  ae  8ynon}'mouB  has  itself  an  insane 
taint  The  morbid  psychologists  refer  all  their  comparison  to 
the  Konnal  Man:  but,  when  we  look  closely,  we  find  that  the 
N'ormal  Man  is  an  imaginary  being  to  whom  all  actual  men  are 
exceptions.  Once  on  his  guard  against  confiding  too  implicitly 
in  the  infallibility  of  scientific  apparatus,  a  perfect  biographer 
should  be  keen  to  investigate  this  side  of  his  hero's  life,  and  to 
compute  the  inflticnoe  which  constitutional  or  chronic  ills  may 
hare  had  upon  it  By  singular  good  fortune,  Boswell  had  in 
Jokoatm.  a  subject  whose  morbid  strata  were  bo  apparent  that, 
although  Boewell  does  not  write  fnnn  tiie  modem  pathologisfs 
standpoint,  yet  he  disclosea  to  any  intelligent  reader  the  sourea 
Johnaon'i 
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From  pqrdiology,  too,  the  biographer  will  get  mndi  aid:  jet 
it  is  b;  no  neam  erideat  whether  the  real  advance  in  onr 
ItBowIedge  of  the  human  equipment  will  not  come  throngfa 
pathology  rather  than  through  peychology.  Are  we  not  a  little 
imposed  upon  by  new  oamea  for  old  things  when  we  listen  to 
man;  of  the  so-called  discoveriee  of  the  p^chologist?  We  hare 
learned  to  talk  glibly  of  "reactions,"  as  if  they  explained  any- 
Aing.  We  know  bow  long  it  takes  for  a  pin-prick  to  be  felt,  a 
noise  to  be  heard,  a  flavor  to  be  tasted ;  we  have  photographs  of 
the  face  in  wrath,  joy,  pain,  grief:  but  have  we  got  any  nearer  the 
inner  cause?  Are  these  more  than  atudiea  of  the  outside,  registra- 
tions of  the  bodily  vehicles  of  sensation  ?  To  be  able  to  state  in 
what  fraction  of  a  Mcond  the  electric  current  flashps  along  the 
telegraph-wire  from  Boston  to  New  York,  or  how  many  volts  it 
has,  telli  absolutely  nothing  about  the  meeeage  it  carries,  or  of 
the  person  who  wrote  the  measage.  If  you  could  put  ShiLkeepeare 
and  Dante  through  the  teets  of  the  algometer,  would  you  under- 
stand  their  genius  a  whit  better?  Psychology  cannot  yet  pene- 
trate to  the  causee  of  personality;  but  such  aid  as  it  can  give,  the 
bif^rapher  will  gladly  avail  himself  ol  He  will  certainly  be 
helped  by  it  to  scrutinize  his  subject  more  closely,  to  look  in  oat- 
of-the-way  places  for  indications  of  chsracter,  and  perchance  to 
confirm  vhat  pathology  bsB  suggested ;  and  he  will  mnembtf 
that  this  science,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  may  have  a  splendid 
future.  Let  him  also  bear  in  mind  that  saying  of  oar  master 
psychologist  to-day:  '*  Our  knowledge  is  as  a  drop,  our  ignoranoe 
is  as  the  ocean." 

The  truth-loving  biographer  will  welcome  the  instruments 
which  modern  science  puts  in  his  hands,  bat  he  will  beware  of 
trusting  them  too  far.  Xext  to  a  religious  revival,  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  promise  what  it  cannot  fulfil  than  a  eeJaatifie  thflory 
jnat  broadied.  Tou  think  you  have  in  it  a  key  to  the  nmrem; 
yoQ  discover  at  last  that  it  simply  fits  a  new-fangled  lock  to  your 
old  front  door.  If  you  start  with  the  purpose  <rf  proving  a  doc- 
trine, you  will  surely  faiL  Taine,  in  so  many  respecta  tiie  most 
important  French  mind  of  his  time,  more  than  o&oe  came  to 
grief  when  he  tried  to  apply  bis  theory  of  the  **  momcDt  **  and  the 
"  environment "  to  special  casea.  Trusting  to  hia  foraiDiM,  ha 
laafated  that  Alfred  Tennyvoo  must  have  grown  up  amid  luuriona 
ntnoandingB,  and  given  himaelf  over  to  a  vulspteoaa  hid.    The 
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irnih  was,  of  coarse,  that  Tecnyson  waa  the  sod  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man, that  until  forty  years  old  he  lived  meet  frugally  on  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  writing  his  poems  in  the  blank  leavea  of  a 
butcher's  book.  Tet  Taine  vaa  so  sure  that  poetry  eo  goi^eona 
could  not  have  apmng  from  auch  an  enTmmineDt,  that  he  refosed 
to  bdicve  the  tra&.  Let  the  biographer,  therefore,  free  himself 
from  erery  theory  of  life  and  method:  the  only  prepoaaeasion  al- 
lowed him  is  admiration  for  his  hero,  since  only  by  that  can  he 
po«blj  come  to  an  nnderetaoding  of  his  hero.  In  the  long  nm, 
enfiiiiBiasm,  though  it  result  in  eiaggeration,  aerrea  better  than 
disparagement  to  rereal  the  real  stature  of  a  man.  Time  will 
correct  the  enthusiast's  magnification ;  but  the  belittler'e  under- 
estimate merely  measures  himself.  When  a  critic  writes,  "  Emer- 
son is  not  always  as  shallow  as  he  eeems,"  we  tmsprct  that  Emer- 
son's shallows  will  be  deep  enough  for  his  critic  to  drown  in. 

Let  ns  examine  more  closely  the  chief  objection  brought  against 
the  biographic  treatment  of  history, — that  it  causes  ns  to  see 
human  development  out  of  focus.  In  studying  the  Napoleonic 
era,  for  example,  the  complaint  is  msdc  that  it  transfers  our  atten- 
tion from  a  myriad  details  of  Europojin  society,  law,  politics,  war 
and  education,  to  the  opinions  and  deeds  of  Napoleon ;  so  that  pres- 
ently WG  bctfin  to  imagine  that  these  coloswil  facia  have  only 
secondary  importance  compared  with  what  he  willed.  The  evolu- 
tion of  a  nation^  these  plaintiffs  might  say^  may  be  compared  to 
the  growth  of  a  forest,  whoee  millions  of  treee  belong  to  the  same 
species  and  have  a  common  stock  of  soil  and  climate;  how  in- 
exact to  regard  the  one  giant  pine  which,  thanks  to  some  slight 
fftvoring  inequality  of  condition,  overtop*  the  otlners,  as  if  it  were 
of  a  different  higher  epeciea.  Under  similar  conditions,  any  one 
of  its  fellows  might  have  grown  as  talL  Just  as  the  scientific  study 
of  the  individual,  if  pushed  too  far,  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
fictitiona  Normal  Man,  so  the  doctrinaires  who  "  account  for " 
great  men  on  the  theory  that  they  are  as  wholly  the  product  of 
their  time  as  trees  are  of  soil  and  climate,  are  forced  to  create  a 
more  or  lees  imaginary  "  time  "  to  produce  them.  They  pick  out 
osrtain  elements  of  Dante's  time,  let  us  eay,  and  frame  them  into  a 
nudiiDe  which  could  not  help  making  Dante ;  and  then  they  tri- 
miqjbantly  assure  us  that  they  have  "  accounted  for  Dante."  But 
surely  this  machine,  so  vast  and  intricate,  composed  of  all  the 
actual  hopes  and  deeds  of  that  age,  and  of  all  the  traditions  wfaidi 
vou  OLXzz^— aa  S?9.  U 
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it  kept  alive  from  the  past,  oaght  to  hiTe  produced  nothing  but 
Bantes,  a  whole  popuUtiaa  of  Dantee,  infitead  of  i  single  speci- 
men:  in  fact,  howcTcr,  it  produced  a  Boniface  VIII,  a  C^ralcanti 
and  innumerable  other  strongly  individualized  pereona  nnlilce 
him  and  mutualW  unlike.  This  is  aa  if,  after  we  had  been  told 
that  a  century-plant  pute  forth  only  one  flower  before  it  diea,  we 
should  find  it  bearing  rows,  violeta,  goldenrod,  deadly  night- 
shade, and  scores  of  other  varietiea,  season  by  eeason.  Tbf  Normal 
Time,  be  it  that  of  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  of  Hildebrand,  Dants 
or  Luther,  of  Washington  or  Bismarck,  is  a  fiction  which  might  be 
respected  if  it  did  not  cause  so  much  miaunderstanding.  Every 
sophomore  is  provided  with  stock  ei:planationfl  which  he  firmly 
believes  explain,  and,  what  is  worse,  his  teachers  believe  it  too. 
We  all  have  our  store  of  cant  phrases — ''  ages  of  faith,**  or  ^  of 
doubt,"  "the  age  that  built  cathedrals,"  "the  scientific  age"— 
with  which  we  instinctively  mask  our  ignorance:  as  if  every* 
body  in  the  twelfth  century  built  cathedrals,  or  everybody  in  1&90 
was  a  doubter  I  It  haa  become  the  fashion  to  select  some  trait 
and  write  a  history  round  it.  Versatility  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  Elizabethan  age;  the  American  emigrants  came  out  of  that  age; 
tliercfore  Professor  Wendell  twists  American  literature  into  such 
shape  that  it  seems  to  be  the  continuous  revelation  of  Elizabethan 
traits.  But  he  labors  in  vain:  "The  Day  of  Doom,"  Cotton 
Uather,  Franklin,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Joel  Barlow,  and  so  on 
down  to  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper  and  their  successors,  were  not 
in  the  least  Elizabethan.  One  might  more  plausibly  trace  the  de* 
cadence  of  English  statesmanship  during  the  past  half-oentnry 
to  the  vacoous  fashion  of  wearing  a  monocle,  which,  of  coim^ 
precludes  seeing  clear  or  straight ;  or  the  decadence  of  the  French 
to  their  high-heeled  boots,  which  render  a  aolid  footing  impoa- 
nbte. 

The  practice  of  assuming  the  conditions  that  you  need  to  "  ex- 
plain "  a  celebrated  man  has  gone  so  far  that  those  who  have  it  do 
not  see  iti  abiurdity.  It  makes  writing  easy;  it  gives  a  certain 
pleasant  air  of  superiority  to  a  critic  or  historian ;  it  encourages 
him  to  think  that  he  haa  indeed  been  permitted  to  peep  behind  the 
veil,  and  see  the  causes  of  things.  How  confidently  Mr.  Mahie, 
for  example,  discourses  in  his  recent  essay  on  Poe: 

"  R]s«r«oo.  Lowell,  Eolmea,  WliitUer.  Brjrmnt,  Irriag,  sad,  {a  evteln 
aspects  of  bii  genltu,  Hawthorne,  might  h«Tfl  bMD  predLct«di    reading 
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oar  mulj  hiMterj  io  th»  light  o4  our  U.t«r  d*T«]c>pni«nt,  thair  eomiac 
to  hara  bacn  forHidaliMd  by  the  coDdltloiu  of  life  on  the  aaw  ooa* 
tiaeot;  uid,  later,  Whiinwn  and  I^jaiar  itand  (or  mad  are  bound  up 
in  tha  lortunea  of  th«  N«w  World,  asd  it«  oevr  order  of  poUUca]  and 
■odal  Ilffl.  Fo«  alone,  aaioiig  nn  of  hU  emiactice,  could  not  bara  bean 
foreaeen." 


Wonderful,  Mr.  Mabie !  You  say  in  1899  that  yoa  conld  haTe 
predicted  in  1839  the  coming  of  aU  these  authors  except  Poe — and 
a  part  of  Hawthorne  I  Why  except  these?  To  claim  everything 
would  cost  you  notlung !  But  Binoe  you  were  debarred  from  win- 
ning the  prophefa  crown  in  1839,  an  yon  had  not  then  been  bom, 
why  do  yon  not  tell  nc  who  are  foreordained  to  be  the  great  Amer- 
ican writera  twenty  years  hence?  or  why  did  yoa  not,  in  1885, 
rereal  so  eWdent  a  bit  of  predeetinadon  ae  that  the  next  remark- 
able British  author,  Rudyard  Kipling,  should  within  five  years 
emerge  from  a  joamalisf  s  den  in  Benares  ?  The  Fast  belongs  to 
nobody,  the  Present  is  preempted,  but  the  Future  is  common 
property,  and  offers  a  fair  field  to  predictions  that  may  or  may  not 
be  Tanned. 

I  cite  Mr.  Stabie  because  he  passes  for  an  authoritatiTe  critic ; 
he  eimply  is  the  rictim  of  the  prevailing  sjrstem,  which  has  come 
about  from  wrenching  evolutionary  doctrines  out  of  their  proper 
sphere.  Take  up  almost  any  literary  history,  and  you  will  find  in 
it  the  same  vicious  results.  The  efforts  of  the  literary  historians 
to  deal  with  romanticism,  for  instance,  are  amazing.  They  in- 
Tent  a  formula  which  they  proceed  to  apply  to  all  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  eame  formula  *'  accounts 
for"  Shelley  and  Dickena,  Byron,  Bulwer,  Tennyson,  Mill,  Ma- 
canUy,  and  all  the  rest  The  epoch  of  Romanticism  of  course 
prodnoed  Bomacticists.  Keats  was  so  indisputably  a  product  of 
hia  time  and  conditions — have  we  not  every-day  proof  that  the 
SODS  of  stablemen  take  to  reading  "  The  Faerie  Queene "  and 
claasical  mythology,  and  to  writing  exquisite  poetry  ?  If  you  but 
recall,  it  was  the  fine,  rich,  wholesome,  bamy  fragrance  of 
**  £ndymion  "  which  charmed  you ! 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the  fatoi^  <^  inventing 
general  formulsB  to  explain  men  of  the  most  highly  specialized 
and  contradictory  genius  will  be  too  patent  to  require  demonstra- 
tioo.  Then  for  an  historian  to  clap  the  label  '^  Bomanticist "  oo 
Utreo  toch  different  backs  as  Byron's,  Carlyle's  and  Keats's  will 
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be  Been  to  be  ai  absurd  as  to  ^  account  for  **  a  earned,  a  cat,  an 
elephant  and  a  aqnirrel  by  aaying  that  they  are  all  qoadrapeds;, 
or  to  account  for  the  oriole  and  the  gjpey-moth  by  their  enTiron-i 
ment  because  they  inhabit  the  same  elm-tree.    Not  science,  but  a 
mirage  of  scienoe,  causes  these  aberrations.    Possibly,  sdeaoe  may 
disooTer  means  now  unknown  to  us  for  really  fathoming  the 
mystery  of  personality.    If  it  doefl,  we  shall  know  why  it  was  tha^j 
among  seventeen  Franklin  children,  one  was  Benjamin  and  the 
rest  nobodies;  or  why,  among  scores  of  boys  bred  at  Stratford  be- 
tween 1560  and  1575,  one  was  William  Shakespeare,  and  the 
otfaOTS,  80  far  as  appears,  had  not  one  whit  of  his  indiridualil7.j 
But  until  such  means  be  discovered,  let  ue  refuse  to  be  fooled 
cheap  and  specious  explanations;  and  let  ns  not  mistake  for 
critical  insight  the  prophesying  to-day  of  things  which  happened 
before  we  were  bom. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  in  my  endeavor  to  point 
out  the  delusions  which  flourish  under  the  name  of  science.  No- 
body accepts  more  fully  than  T  do  the  teachings  of  evolution,  but 
it  is  because  I  believe  them  to  be  true,  and  invaluable  in  their 
proper  place,  iiiat  I  protest  against  their  misapplication.  History 
must  have  some  unifying  principles.  If  we  saw  only  individuals, 
the  writing  of  history  would  be  as  iropoeaiblc  as  to  paint  a  land- 
scape in  which  every  separate  blade  of  grass  shonld  be  clearly  de- 
fined. Broad  generalizations  become  indispensable,  and  no  one 
questions  that  each  epoch — nay,  each  generation  and  decade — has 
certain  distinguishing  features.  But  the  cardinal  error  comes 
when  we  b^:in  to  account  for  the  men  of  genius,  the  few  coo- 
spicuoua  exceptions,  by  the  formula  which  we  have  agreed  upon 
for  their  time.  Tn  general,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  Qennans 
have  characteristics  unlike  those  of  Frenchmen;  but  we  shall  be 
mightily  deceived  if  we  expect  every  German  and  every  Prendunan 
to  exhibit  his  national  charactcristica.  Who  is  vour  typical  Ger- 
man?— Goethe?  Schopenhauer?  Bismarck?  William  TI?  And 
your  Frenchman  ? — Is  he  Hugo  ?  Thiers  ?  Comte  ?  Gombetta  ? 
Zola?  Pasteur?  There  are  Frenchmen  saturated  with  what  we 
ehooee  to  assume  are  the  charactcnstic  (Terman  virtues:  so  there 
are  Germans  not  deficient  in  French  esprit 

The  truth  is  that  the  Zeitgeitt,  or  spirit  of  the  time,  is  not  so 
single  as  we  are  apt  to  aaaume :  hence,  another  cause  of  error,  when 
we  try  to  explain  genius,  or  even  ordinary  nun,  by  tfaa  Zatgrnt 
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•uae  en  iffords  aiistenanoe  for  the  most  aDtagonistic  per- 
soDAlitiee.  The  same  Zeitgeist  gnided  Leopard!  into  the  Flu- 
tanian  wildernesB  of  Feeaimiem  vhence  he  nerer  emerged^  and 
Manzoai  to  the  altar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  he 
knelt  devoutly  all  his  life.  The  same  Zeitgeist  breathed  round 
Newman  and  Mill,  Jovett  and  Martineau,  Clongh  and  Uaurioe; 
naj,  to  drive  the  paradox  home,  all  of  na  to-da;  arc  presumably 
undergoing  similar  general  conditiona,  yet  with  such  widely  dif- 
ferent reaolts  that  we  shoold  reeent  the  anggeetion  that  ve  hare 
been  caat  in  one  mould.  The  Zeitgeist,  therefore,  ia  as  slippery 
and  changeable  aa  old  Proteoa — a  convenient  symbol  for  general 
attributee.  bat  quite  incapable  of  explaining  individuals.  And  so 
we  are  brought  by  another  path  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  best 
understand  hiitny  by  studying  it  through  the  lives  of  actual  men 
and  women.  When  we  have  onoe  felt  the  plasticity  of  human 
nature,  the  infinite  play  of  variation,  the  apparently  boundless 
■weep  of  poaaibility,  and  the  incalculable  effects  of  Fortune,  we 
•hall  diacard  any  system  which  pretends  to  reduce  the  world  to  a 
aeries  of  pigeonholes^  or  men  to  mahonettea,  and  which  substitutee 
w  the  luilj  mystehousness  of  life  a  gahah  hypothesis. 


And  so  to  conclude.  The  outlook  for  Biogxaphy,  that  branch 
of  hietory  which  has  hitherto  been  least  succesafully  cultivated, 
waa  nerer  more  bright  Science  constantly  invents  new  instru- 
menta  for  measuring  human  faculty  more  accurately.  The  art 
of  fiction  has  been  teaching  us  to  distinguish  the  nicest  variations 
of  character,  and  to  trace  the  rack-and-pinitm  interaction  of  cause 
tad  effect  Tba  issuea  of  life  were  never  more  interesting.  We 
itand  on  the  thicahold  of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  individual  nball 
bo  magnified  as  he  never  waa  before.  Peaaimista  say  that  Democ- 
racy— Uje  railroad,  the  newspaper,  and  machinery — tends  to  reduce 
the  world  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity:  that,  as  local  rariatious 
fade  away  and  racial  characteristics  are  rubbed  down,  the  conunoo- 
place,  the  dull,  the  vulgar,  will  more  and  more  prevail.  This  I 
do  not  believe.  The  mighty  agents  which  have  he&i  at  work  for  a 
century  have  simply  brought  within  reach  of  nulHona  the  nece^ 
sarica  of  material  and  intellectual  life  which  could  formerly  be 
enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  Can  what  lifted  the  thousands  degrade  the 
millioDS?  Theae  agents,  properly  viewedf  win  mtiltitudea  from 
the  plane  of  Instinct  to  the  plane  of  WiU.   Aa  the  size  of  the  mass 
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increaseo,  llie  field  broAdens  from  whidi  tiu  hi^usli  iTpes  can 
Bpiing.  Democracy  means  qpptwtniuty  for  Taiiation,  and  Taria- 
tion  is  the  canw  a2  striking  peistnialitieB,  aa  the  xmeteeath  ceo* 
tniy  ahowed. 

Since  the  material  and  the  method  exiat,  ia  it  vain  to  hope  tSut 
Biography,  taking  a  f  reeh  start,  will  go  on  improving  until  its 
maaterpiecea  shall  be  aa  many  and  as  excellent  as  those  of  tiie 
other  great  aita?  Hay  not  tiie  liTea  ci  zeal  men  be  vritten  aa 
imperishably  aa  the  sapreme  creations  of  ficti(ni?  Shall  Hamlet 
and  Othello^  Don  Quixote  and  Tartoffe,  shall  the  master  crealioDB 
of  Hawthorn^  Thackeray  and  Qeorge  EUot,  oi  Tnxgsniefl,  Uan- 
2oni  and  Balzac,  have  no  coimterpaTtB  in.  Biography  ?  The  apell 
of  the  hnman  leaaserta  itself.  We  cannot  habitnally  satiafy  onr- 
selves  Titb  the  coemic  point  of  view.  We  are  not  bom  to  \<otik  at 
life  through  either  telescope  or  microecope,  but  with,  oar  nated 
eyes.  We  aie  men:  neither  angels  nor  demons  can  interest  na  as 
much  as  our  fellows. 

WnxiAic  Bosooi  Thatvs. 
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KoROOCO  and  things  Moroccan  have  recently  received  »o  much 
publicity  in  America  as  a  result  of  the  Ferdicaria  affair,  that  it 
ia  now  hardly  necessary  to  state,  aa  it  would  have  been  a  few 
months  since  in  speaking  to  most  Americana  on  the  eubject,  that 
Morocco  ia  a  land  distinct  from  Algiers  both  geographically  and 
politically,  and,  although  by  geographical  position  the  moat 
weatem  of  Moslem  countriee,  she  still  remains,  by  her  obstinate 
conservatism  and  by  the  spirit  of  rude  independence  of  the  Ber- 
ber tribea  who  make  up  two-thirds  of  her  population,  the  bulwark 
of  Utniy  fanatical  and  uncompromising. 
For  many  years  past,  tourists  in  making  a  "aide  trip"  in 

'Morocco  have  wondered  how  it  was  that  this  rich  country,  lying 
at  the  very  doors  of  Europe,  and  in  sight  of  whose  shores  paaaea 
anch  an  enormous  volume  of  the  world's  trade,  has  ao  long  es- 
caped the  penetration  of  the  modem  worldj  and  occupation  and 
partition  by  the  World  Powers.    They  have  almost  invariably  come 

'  to  the  conclusion  (after  a  day  or  two  spent  in  Tangier  in  the  com- 
pany of  tboee  cheerful  liars,  the  guides)  that  the  dawn  of  Euro- 
pean occupation  is  at  hand;  that  to-morrow  will  see  the  opening 
and  improving  of  Moroccan  ports;*  the  day  after,  the  building 
of  roads,  bridgee,  and  railways,  etc.;  and  that  they  are  lucky  in 
having  reached  Morocco  in  time  to  see  the  "  real  Eoatern  thing," 
while  Western  civilization  is  thundering  at  the  gates. 

*  TctooAD,  Tangier,  El  Araisb,  Babat,  MaKSgan.  BrntH  tai  Mogmdor  ar* 
op«o  to  commerce.  lo  &il  theiic  purls,  rmwl*  hftvv  to  &nrhor  at  •  coo- 
uderkbta  di«t*iic*  from  sbcra  ana  di»chiirg«  their  esrpro  on  huge  twrgia 

Otllad  bf  oars.  Tuigier  Is  the  only  port  that  rem&ina  open  prse- 
Ij  l)i0  whole  jMF.  LMdlDg  or  flmbarlclug  Kt  tb«  otbtr  porta  U  oftaa 
nBder«d  impoutlile  bj  wind  snd  weatber  for  dayi  or  cvea  wcaki  fti  » 
time,     i^  rcmiiijung  ports,  Asilk,  Mtbediab.  Arcminour  aad  Agkdir,  are 
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The  tonrUt  who  has  rerisited  Morocco  after  an  ahsenoe  of  fir^ 
tea,  or  even  fifteen  years,  has  fouud,  iadeed,  aigna  of  the  growth 
of  Eoropean  activity  in  Tangier  and  some  of  the  other  cowt 
towiu ;  but,  as  for  the  penetration  of  European  Ideas  and  methods 
into  the  interior  of  the  land,  he  finds  no  more  sign  of  it  than 
before,  no  railway,  bridge,*  or  telegraph,-}-  not  even  such  a  thing 
as  a  made  road.  Travel  and  commerce  still  wear  for  themselvea 
across  the  country  irregolar  and  uneven  tracks,  in  summer  choked 
with  dnat,  in  winter  deep  in  mire.  For  want  of  bridges,  travel 
and  commerce^  with  their  trains  of  mules  and  donkeys,  still  wait 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  subsiding  fiood,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  weeks 
if  need  be,  just  as  they  have  done  for  a  thousand  years  past, 
JDst  as  they  expect  to  do  for  a  thousand  years  to  come.  Eazi>- 
pcan  merchants  and  adventurers  long  resident  in  the  country 
smile  incredulously  when  passing  globe-trotters  announce  to  them 
the  impending  inevitable  transformation  of  Morocco.  The  cry 
of  "  Wolf !  wolf  I"  invariably  followed  by  the  non-appearance 
of  that  animal  has  so  often  rung  in  their  ears  that  they  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  him.  The  change  that  was  inevitably  im* 
pending  yesterday,  and  that  inevitably  impends  to-day,  may  well 
continue  to  impend  inevitably  forever.  Morocco,  like  the  ball 
sustained  in  mid-air  on  the  jet  of  the  fountain,  ever  Uwmb  bat  i 
falls  not  into  the  water  below. 

As  children,  we  have  watched  such  a  fountain  with  delighted 
eyes,  wondering  that  a  thin  jet  of  water  could  sustain  the  ball, 
■nd  expecting  every  instant  to  see  it  fall.  A  little  to  the  right, 
a  bit  to  the  left,  and  the  ball  must  escape;  but  we  have  watched 
in  vain  for  its  fall,  for,  if  the  jet  of  water  does  not  fail,  the  ball 
may  continue  to  toss  forever.  Morocco  is  such  a  baU.  The 
European  Powers  are  the  fountain,  and  their  irreconcilable 
jealousies  have  ever  been,  and  may  well  ccmtinae  to  be, 
the    unfailing    jet    of    water    on    which    the    ball    maintains 


'  Oite  c&D  tfount  tbe  bridge*  in  Moroeoo  (outaidfl  of  Tuigisr)  an  the 
fingera  of  one  hand. 

t  Tangier  la  connected  with  Kiirop«  hy  thres  tdcgraphie  cablet— OM 
EnaUah  to  tiibrattar,  one  SpaniBh  to  I'u-if*,  aod  on*  French  to  Uar* 
mIum  viA  Ormn.  Of  tht««,  tiie  Rngliah  it  movt  patrooiied.  The  Span- 
lab,  eabla  ii  out  of  gev  on  u>  &verag«  of  kix  monlha  in  the  nar.  llert 
la  an  orerluid  wire  to  Cape  Spartel  ligbtfaouM,  six  mllei  dutaot,  maln- 
laJntd  ftt  th«  joint  txpvntv  of  the  Powen  repreMntad  at  Tangier.    This 

S[fathouie  Is,  with  tbe  exception  of  Taagler  ugfat,  tbe  only  one  od  tha 
oroccan  coast 
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itseU  in  mid-Air.  Of  late,  the  fountain  Ku  shown  agia  of 
chazi^;  and  the  ball,  Umuhk  on  a  Himininhing  jet,  seemB  to 
be  at  last  on  the  point  of  falling.  So  it  aeenu;  but  there 
are  indications  that  the  jet  of  water,  spouting  forth  again  with 
renewed  vigor,  will  send  the  ball  toaeing  merrilj  npward,  high 
Bs  before. 

It  ia  diificalt  for  an  American  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
conditions  of  government  in  Morocco,  almoet  as  difficult  as  it 
ia  for  a  Moor  to  form  an  idea  of  exiBting  political  conditions  in 
Christian  lands.  The  Sultan'a  nominal  dominions  extend  from 
east  to  west  some  four  hundred  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
some  eight  hundred  and  lif^;  but  bis  actual  authoritj  is  exer- 
died  only  in  spots  over  this  vast  territory,  according  to  time  and 
opportunity.  Following  the  Moorish  expression,  the  country  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  Blad-el-Makhzen,  or  subdued  territory,  and 
Blad-es-Siba,  or  unsubdued  territory.*  Blad-el-Makhzen  oooh 
priaea  in  normal  times  the  inland  towns  of  Fez,  Miknas,  Marakesh 
(Morocco  city),  Teza,  Oujdah,  £1  Kasar,  Tafilet^  and  Tarou- 
dant  and  the  contiguous  plains;  also  the  whole  of  the  Atlantio 
coast>  with  its  towns,  from  Tangier  to  Agadir,  and  Tetouan  on 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  mountainous  conntry  bordering  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.  All  the  rest  of  Moroccan  territory,  f.  e., 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  is  included  in  Blad-es-Siba. 
But  the  boundaries  between  the  subdued  and  the  unsubdued  terri- 
tories are  ever  shifting  according  to  the  relatiTe  power  of  aggre«- 
sion  of  the  Sultan  and  the  power  of  mistance  of  the  tribes.  But, 
although  the  Sultan's  political  authorily  is  so  far  from  being 
unirersally  obeyed,  all  Morocco,  including  Blad-es-Siba,  reyerea 
him  as  the  religious  bead  of  Islam,  and  pays  him  tribute,  real 
or  nominal,  accordingly. 

The  policy  of  the  Sultans  has  always  been  to  sow  discord 
among  the  independent  tribes,  to  set  them  at  each  other's  throats, 
and,  by  throwing  the  imperial  sword  into  the  balance  at  the  op* 
portune  moment,  to  extend  Blad-el-Makhzen  and  hold  Blad-es- 
Siba  in  check.  Your  true  Moroccan  has  respect  for  but  one  thing 
— ^namely,  force.  In  his  eyee,  clemency  and  gentleness  hare 
ever  been  signs  of  weakness  and  ineapacity.  The  Sultan  who 
rules  by  rioloice  and  cruel  oppresnoD  commands  the  respectful 

*  Bl^tlkUkhzni,  Uter»Ilj,  "  gamnaaai  eonntry"!  Blad-ca^ba, 
"  foUBtry  without  gottxamtai." 
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obedience  and  Bdmiration  of  hla  rabjects:*  be  who  soiight  to  rale 
by  otber  means  would  be  regarded  ag  little  better  than  a  fool. 

We  of  the  Western  world  who  hate  sought  to  understand  Uia 
Moor  and  to  make  hun  understand  or,  to  live  hui  life,  to  am 
with  bis  eyes  and  hear  with  hia  ears, — try  as  we  ma; — have  foand 
wa  efforts  all  in  vain.  Between  me  and  my  companion,  bj  whose 
side  I  have  journeyed  day  after  day,  who  dips  his  hand  with 
in  the  dish,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  which  I  cannot  paaa^l 
which  he  would  not  if  he  could.  He  is  of  the  year  of  the  Hegiiv, 
622,  and  I  of  the  year  of  grace,  1904.  I  shall  never  read  hit 
heart  aright  nor  he  mine. 

"  The  onfathomable  m&  ftnd  time  «iid  tsftrt, 
Th«  decdi  of  bcroM  lod  tha  crioMs  of  kingt, 
Dispu't  us,  uid  tb«  river  of  event* 
Bai  tor  aa  aga  of  jean  to  East  and  Wait 
Hore  widelj  borne  our  eradle*." 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  Europe  that,  if  tiie  Hoor  could 
only  see  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the  bleaaiiigB  of  civilisa- 
tion, he  would  be  eager  to  bring  down  the  shower  of  blc 
that  he  knows  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  aponl 
hia  country.    So  he  would,  if  he  could  look  through  our  eyes;l 
and  so  we  would  not,  if  we  could  look  through  his.     To  him, 
road,  railways  and  the  telegraph  mean  the  entry  of  the  £nropeui|i 
the  gradual  abomination  of  a  Christian  occupation,  and  the 
tabliehment  of  a  Christian  government     He  is  willing  enough^ 
to  trade  with  the  Christians,  and  to  let  some  of  them  reside  in 
his  country  to  facilitate  commerce;  he  realises  that  he  could  not 
do  without  the  servicee  of  the  "  necessary,"  though  not  "  liarm- 
less,"  Moroccan  Jew;  but  aa  for  the  opening  up  of  the  country, 
the  breakiBg  down  of  the  last  barrier  that  protects  his  ancient 
mode  of  life  and  thought  from  the  threatening  fiood  of  foreign 
abominations,  the  Moore  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  de- 
termination to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.     Undoubt' 
edly,  Moors  of  poeition  and  influence  have  expressed  a  contrary 
opinion  to  Bwopearu.     A  Moor  will  never  say  "  no  *'  squarely 
to  any  man,  except  it  be  to  one  completely  at  his  mercy.     In 
conversation  he  will  be  of  whatever  opinion  you  pleasa    Thus 

*  8a«h  a  oa«  wu  Monlal  lannll,  in  wboM  nlfzn  th*  EnpHtfa  wtr«  forced 
to  kfauidoa  Tuigiar  (1683).  Tba  Moan  long  ipolce  of  liim  with  AiTtctioa- 
ftta  rvfrtt. 
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tiie  French  hare  ducovered  that,  among  all  Enropeaiu,  the  Moots 
find  iK^m  tiie  most  agreeable.  The  Kugliah  and  Spanish  hare 
also  made  the  same  discorery  in  regard  to  themselves.  The  fact 
is  that,  in  hia  heart  of  hearts,  the  Moor  finds  that  the  most 
agreeable  Europeans  are  those  who  remain  in  Korope^  the  most 
ditegreeable  those  who  come  to  Morocco. 

At  the  present  moment  this  distrost  and  dislike  (^  foreigners 
is  directed  principally  against  the  French,  who  are  now^  bj  the 
Anglo-French  treat;  (April  8th,  1904),  left  at  liberty,  as  fat 
a«  England  is  coDcemed,  to  carry  out  their  declared  policy  of 
pacific  penetration.  This  policy  can  only  be  carried  oat  through 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Moors  themselTea;  and,  aa  they  are  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  every  means  in  their  power,  it  is  erident 
that  real  penetration  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  forcible 
oonqaeat  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  the  French  are  in- 
wpable  of  making  a  pacific  penetration  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  can  no  more  make  such  a  penetration  in  Morocco  than  they 
have  done  in  Algiers.  The  histoiy  of  their  operations  for  the 
past  seTenty  years  in  Northern  Africa  proree  this  only  too  clearly. 
France  will  be  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  use  force;  and  in 
that  case,  no  donbt,  England  will  enter  Morocco  with  her,  and 
Germany  (so  utterly  disregarded  by  the  recent  Anglo-French 
agreement)  will  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
game  and  insist  on  a  suitable  share  for  herself.  As  for  Spain, 
it  appears  that,  by  the  treaty  signed  recently  at  Faria,  the  terms 
of  which  remain  secret,  Spanish  suaceptibilitieB  have  been 
soothed  and  the  Spanish  "  face  "  saTod.  The  poeaible  conceeaion 
of  zones  of  influence  or  commercial  priTil^ee  in  Morocco  that 
Spain  may  have  receired  by  the  trw^  may  well  remain  a  mat^ 
iet  of  indifference  to  the  French  public.  When  with  grare  ooor- 
teey  you  ofEer  to  your  neighbor^  a  paralysed  octogenarian,  the 
pririlege  of  mounting  your  thoroo^bred  wheneTer  be  may  fee] 
so  inclined,  you  hardly  anticipate  that  yonr  own  use  of  the  ani- 
mal will  erer  be  interfered  with.  Spain  has  held  Ceuta  on  tiia 
Strait,  and  the  Zofarine  lalands,  Meiilla,  AJhucemas  and 
Penon  de  Velez  on  the  Rif  coast,  for  sereral  centuries;*  but  her 
influence  and  authority  do  not  extend  for  more  than  the  distance 
of  a  rifio-ahot  beyond  the  walls  of  these  possessions,  which  serrt 
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the  mother  conntij  u  pciul  settlements  and  the  gareminflnt  H 
places  for  hnngry  office-seekers.  Spain  is  manifeetly  powerlesa 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  a  Eone  of  influence  in  Morocco,  or  ihen 
to  establish  hereelf  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  become  in  any  waj 
a  menace  to  French  interests. 

The  present  Sultan,  MonJai  Abd-el-Aziz,  came  to  the  throne 
in  1894  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  For  the  first  six  jaars  of 
his  reign,  the  actual  government  of  the  empire  was  in  the  handi 
of  the  all-poverfnl  vizier,  Sid  Ahmed  Ben  Moosa;  but,  on  the 
death  of  this  functionary  in  1900,  the  young  Sultan  showed  i 
decided  disposition  to  follow  hie  own  inclinations  rather  than 
the  wishes  of  his  adriaers.  Among  the  new  ministers  called  to 
power  after  the  death  of  Sid  Ahmed,  Sid  Mehedi-el-Uenebhi,  aa 
Minister  of  War,  soon  became  the  all-powerful  favorite. 

The  imperial  court  divides  its  time  between  Marakeeh  (M»* 
rocco  city)  the  southern,  and  Fez,  the  northern,  capital.  The 
periodical  presence  of  the  court  in  both  cities  and  ita  triumphal 
progresses  across  the  countTj  produce  a  wholesome  impresaion 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  cause  them  to  hear  in  mind  the  might 
and  power  of  the  imperial  government  Another  object  accom* 
plished  by  this  dual  residence  ia  to  disoouiage  the  attendance  on 
the  court  of  importonate  representatives  of  foreign  Powers.  Tan- 
gier has  been  aangs^d  to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  as 
their  place  of  residence.  Here  they  treat  with  a  sort  of  imperial 
delegate  unfurnished  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  Their  claima 
must  c<HiBtantly  be  referred  to  the  court  at  Fez  or  Dlarafceah, 
thus  ensoring  the  workings  of  a  perfected  system  of  procrastina- 
tion and  delay  worthy  of  an  Oriental  imagination. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1901,  the  Sultan,  after  a  sojourn  of 
some  years  in  Marakeah,  set  forth  to  return  to  the  North  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  Fez,  making  his  imperial  progreaa  1^ 
way  of  Bahat  (on  the  Atlantic  coast),  for  the  direct  route  to  Fa 
traverses  a  section  of  Blad-es-Siba,  where  His  Majesty  would 
have  to  fight  his  way  through.  The  Moroccan  ambassadors,  sent 
■ome  months  previously  on  missions  to  Paris,  St  Petervboxg, 
London  and  Berlin,  had  recently  returned  and  imparted  to  the 
Sultan  their  impreeaione  of  European  dvillzation.  During  his 
stay  of  two  months  in  Habat,  he  received  an  English,  a  French 
and  a  Oerman  mission.  In  the  wake  of  these  miasionB,  followed 
a  motley  crowd  of  European  claimants,  commercial  agents  and 
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adTentnren ;  uid  it  tu  then  that  the  Saltan's  proclivity  for 
thinnia  European  flxBt  manifeeted  iteeU  in  a  manner  to  attract  the 
attention  of  tlie  outer  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become  b 
source  of  scandal  and  offence  to  his  own  people.  There  b^an 
that  flood  of  orders  for  English  thoroughbreds,  bicycles,  antomo- 
bilea,  photographic  material,  mechanical  toys,  steam  and  elec- 
{trical  engines  of  all  sorts,  cabs,  carriages,  narrow-gauge  tram* 
irays,  etc.,  etc.,  which,  after  the  court  had  installed  itself  at  Fea, 
loee  higher  and  higher,  until  the  apparition  of  the  Pretender, 
Bon  Hamara,  among  the  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fez,  com- 
pelled the  Sultan  to  pnt  a  check  on  his  European  inclinations. 

The  pro-EuropcAn  policy,  or  rather  pro-European  drift,  of  the 
young  Sultan,  and  the  internal  disturbances  of  Morocco  occa- 
sioned thereby,  are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  two  men,  El- 
Mehedi-el-Menebhi  (now  in  disgrace)  and  Kaid  Sir  Harry 
Maclean.  Kaid  Maclean,  formerly  an  oSicer  in  the  English  gar- 
rison at  Gibraltar,  hold  for  many  years  the  poet  of  military  in- 
structor at  the  Moorish  court  This  personage,  though  not  much 
in  eridence  during  the  reign  of  Moulai  Hassan,  acquired  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  a  considerable  influence  over  his 
fuocenor.  He  gradually  became  the  confidential  friend  and  ad- 
TJeer  of  the  young  Sultan,  his  master  of  oeremonica  when  Euro- 
peans vere  to  be  introduced  at  court,  and  a  sort  of  political,  com- 
mereia],  and  financial  agent  for  the  goTcmment.  El-Mehcdi-el- 
Menebhi,  who  was  for  some  time  a  common  soldier  in  the  serrice 
of  the  old  Tizier,  Ahmed  Ben  Mousa,  who  cierciBcd  what  was 
practically  a  r^^cy  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  present 
leigii,  was  assigned  the  portfolio  of  War  in  1900,  and  rapidly 
became  the  favorite  minister  of  Moolal  Abd-el-Aziz.  When 
Moorish  embassies  were  to  be  sent  to  several  European  capitals 
in  1901,  Menebhi  was  chosen  to  head  the  mission  to  London,  and 
with  him  was  sent  Kaid  Maclean.  Their  negotiations  in  London 
were  apparently  of  a  nature  highly  satisfactory  to  the  British 
govemmeni  TTpon  Menebhi  was  conferred  the  Order  of  St 
Michael  and  St  Gteorgc,  and  Kaid  Maclean  (henceforth  Sir 
Harry  Maclean)  ww  created  a  baronet  It  was  after  the  return 
of  this  mission  to  Morocco  that  the  attempt  of  the  Sultan  to  in- 
troduce radical  reforms  into  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
mantr  combined  with  his  notorions  taste  for  European  amuse- 
menti  and  the  sodetj  of  Europeans,  caused  the  smouldering 
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■entimeat  of  prot«et  and  revolt  among  tua  people  to  manifeit' 
itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Bon  Haroan. 

Thia  rebellion,  which  has  now  dragged  on  for  more  than  two 
years,  baa  onlj  once  seriooflly  threatened  the  exiaience  of  tha 
Snltui  and  hia  gOTemment  (December,  1903).  Some  of  the 
tribes  of  Blad-el-Makhzen  have  profited  by  the  occasion  to  ezad 
arms  and  money  from  the  government  aa  the  price  of  their 
loyalty.  They  have  natiiraUy  not  failed  to  seize  the  opportani^ 
to  settle  old  ecorea  between  tribe  and  tribe,  and  to  recommence 
a  syutem  of  intermittent  brigandage  along  the  caravan  routes.  To 
the  kidnapping  of  MeBsrs.  Perdicaris  and  Varley,  we  have  eeen 
how  that  intelligent  and  enterprising  individual,  Baiaouli,  even 
ncoeeded  in  making  a  tool  of  the  American  and  British  Govem- 
menta  to  serve  his  porpose  in  extorting  money  and  other  con- 
ceeeions  from  the  Snlt&n.  But  the  tribes  have  bo  little  cohesioo 
among  themselves,  and  so  little  desire  for  anything  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  their  immediate  local  interests,  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  and  concerted  movement  on  their  part 
(except  in  the  case  where  the  imperial  government  is  strong 
enough  to  force  it  on  them)  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  only  thing 
that  coald,  and  wonld,  produce  sncb  a  movement  wonld  be  the 
invasion  of  Morocco  by  a  Christian  foe. 

The  expenses  of  the  war,  added  to  those  incurred  to  satisfy  the 
vagaries  of  the  Sultan  and  the  covetonsness  of  his  viziers,  have 
forced  the  government  to  contract  further  debts,  principally  with 
the  French,  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  France  in  her  deal- 
ings with  Morocco.  At  the  same  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Saltan 
have  been  opened  to  the  danger  of  attempting  to  force  the  latest 
methods  of  European  administration  upon  a  people  hitherto  liv* 
ing  under  the  patriarchal  system  of  Eonutic  law;*  this  would 
be  a  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles  with  a  vengeaooei,  which 
eonld  only  result  in  disappointment  and  disaster. 

£1-Menebhi  has  been  made  a  scap^oat  for  the  disasters  that 
have  fallen  upon  the  government  since  the  "  modem  "  policy  was 
inangnrated.  Whatever  his  faultA  may  be,  he  is  at  least  not  lack- 
ing in  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  it  is  very  donbtfol 
whether  his  snocesBora  will  act  with  any  more  wisdom  and  jud^ 
ment  than  he. 


*  The  Koru)  li  the  bull  of  Motfriih  Uw. 
diiUactioD  b«twani  dTil  sad  oimiDftl  law. 
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TTp  to  date,  the  "  pmetratum  pacifique"  of  the  French  into 
Morocco  amounta  to  the  following:  A  French  company  haa  ob- 
tained a  contract  from  the  Snltan  to  bnild  the  new  custom- 
bonne  at  Tangier.  The  Sultan  has  sMigned  iixty  per  cent  of  all 
customs  dues  to  the  payment  of  his  French  debts.  A  French 
official  has  been  delated  to  each  one  of  the  open  port«  to  rec^re 
the  nuns  due.  The  Sultan  has  been  forced  into  contracting  ne«i 
dcbta  in  France.  A  swarm  of  French  adventurers  of  all  sorts, 
many  of  them  from  the  French  colonies  lo  North  Africn,  and 
among  them  a  fair  sprinkling  of  bana-fide  settlers  with  money 
to  inrest,  lured  by  the  picture  held  out  to  them  in  the  French 
prats  of  a  new  and  rich  colony  for  French  colonization,  an  El 
Dorado  ready  waiting  to  be  developed  by  French  enterprise  and 
indnatry,  haa  poured  into  Tangier  and  some  of  the  other  coast 
towns,  They  bare  found  the  cost  of  living  in  these  towns  higher 
than  at  home,  and  the  price  of  real  estate  as  high  or  higher. 
They  hare  found  that,  even  where  land  can  be  purchased  outaida 
of  the  towns  (and  the  Moorish  officials  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
ite  purchase  by  Europeane),  the  present  iDHCure  state  of  the 
country,  likely  to  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  makes  the  occupation 
and  exploitation  of  such  land  absolutdy  out  of  the  qnestion. 
Many  of  theae  people  have  already  left  Morocro  in  disgust,  and 
not  a  few  have  had  to  ask  financial  assistance  of  the  French 
consnl  in  order  to  return  to  their  homes. 

One  word  more  about  the  Moors.  As  to  the  cultured  Moors 
and  those  whom  contact  with  Europe  and  Europeans  have  reo- 
dered  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  in  the  matter, 
they  seem  to  think  that,  in  the  face  of  many  troubles,  internal 
and  external,  Morocco  will  continue  to  maintain  her  integrity, 
in  spite  of  all  Christians  in  general,  and  of  the  French  in  par- 
ticular.  And,  as  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  they  cherish 
deep  in  their  hearts  that  maxim  which  has  always  been  the  aolace 
of  ^e  Moor  in  hours  of  donbt  and  disaster :  "  Dm  enne&t  irghleb." 
"  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  shall  be  Ttctorions  at  the  last" 

Philip  Feamcis  Bayabd. 
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Tk  Mr.  Robert  Hxmter's  remarkable  stady  of  Poverty,  wlucb 
has  just  been  published,  is  given  an  array  of  fibres  which  on 
appalling  on  account  of  the  distress  and  sufTering  to  which  tbey 
caU  attention;  bat  Mr.  Hunter's  book,  vhile  connncing  in  ifai 
figures,  is  e\-en  more  so  in  its  verbal  descriptions  of  the  want  and 
destitution  which  prevail  wherever  popnlation  gathers  itself  to- 
gether in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  m  new  oonditian 
which  Mr.  Hunter  brings  to  our  notice,  although  the  increaK 
in  poverty  and  want  is  growing  mnch  faster,  in  proportion,  than 
the  population  of  our  larger  cities ;  but  it  has  never  before,  I  be- 
lieve, been  so  adequately  set  forth  or  in  a  form  which  is  so  oon* 
vincing  and  interesting,  even  though  it  may  startle  those  of  hj 
who  believe  that,  in  the  boondlees  prosperity  of  our  great  conntij, 
none  may  starve  or  suffer  except  through  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Hunter  would  definfi  poverty,  as  I  gather  from  his  pagea, 
as  a  condition  or  disease  under  which  the  sufferer  ia  underfed, 
underclothed,  and  badly  housed, — which  last  term  in  dty  life 
would  mean  living  in  an  overcrowded  tenement,  with  all  the  evils, 
that  have  been  so  often  described  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hiis  and  othen, 
whicJ)  accompany  such  overcrowding;  and  he  finds  more  than 
ten  million  individuals  in  the  United  States  (or  something  leas 
than  one-eeventh  of  the  population)  in  this  state  of  poverty,  some 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  some  only  during  a  certain  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Hunter's  figures,  too,  include,  as  I  understand  it,  those 
who  lack  only  a  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  in  the  direst  distrcsa;  but  all  in  this  vast  army,  in  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  suffer  hunger, 
feel  the  pinch  of  winter's  cold  without  sufficient  clothing,  and  are 
without  any  shelter  that  may  properly  be  termed  a  home. 
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While  Mr.  Hauler's  book  is  chiefly  an  accoaot,  ajid  a  most 
interesting  one,  of  Uu?  eniiditions  of  poverty  tliroughotit  the 
country,  he  do«  not,  I  gather,  hope  or  look  for  any  great 
improvement  in  these  conditionfl  during  the  eristeoce  of 
our  present  methods  of  economic  distribution,  except  as  sach  im- 
proremcnt  may  result  from  the  individual  or  combined  efTorU  on 
the  part  of  the  charitable  workers,  which,  an,  has  been  too  often 
proved,  may  not  seldom  be  said  to  extend  and  foster  the  eviU 
wliith  they  arc  intended  to  cure. 

The  aim  of  fhie  article  is  not  to  discnss  Mr.  Hunter's  very 
able  book,  for  which  task  indeed  the  present  writer's  equipment 
is  insnUicient,  but  to  endeavor  to  point  out  some  facts  in  our 
modem  life,  of  which  able  and  constructive  minds  might  take 
advantage  with  the  result  of  banishing  much  of  the  want  and 
hunger  to  which  Mr.  Hunt«r  calls  oar  attention. 

Mr.  Hunter  estimates  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  not  leas 
'ihan  fourteen  per  cent.,  nor  perhaps  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  (the  exact  figures  being  difficnlt  to 
obtain),  suffer  from  poverty,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  this  poverty-stricken  class  suffer  in  the  direst  way  from  want 
and  hunger.  Tet  within  a  hondred  miles  of  the  great  city  lie 
hundreds  of  abandoned  farms,  thousands  of  acres  of  unprodue- 
tire  land,  much  of  which  affords  excellent  pasturage  and  will 
grow  excellent  hay,  and  mnch  will  grow  com  and  other  produce 
on  a  small  ec&le.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but,  within  the  confines 
of  the  territory  that  T  have  named,  there  are  allowed  to  go  to 
Ivaste  each  year  thonsandB  of  bushels  of  apples,  garden-stuff,  and 
other  produce,  much  of  it  being  left  ungaraered  to  rot  on  the 
land,  which  would,  at  any  rate,  if  of  no  great  commercial  value, 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  distress  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  calls  our 
Bttention,  if  it  could  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  distressed 
claasee. 

These  waste  acres,  these  abandoned  farms  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, can  be  easily  found  by  any  one  who  Bceks  them ;  and  a 
very  short  experiment  will  prove  them  capable  of  producing 
crops,  not  adequate,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the  crops  that 
may  be  grown  on  the  Iowa  and  Indiana  bottom-lands,  but  crops 
that  will  compare  favor&bly  with  those  of  many  other  sectione 
of  our  conntry. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  put  of  the  coon- 
vot.  CT-xjx.— »a  fiTO.  19 
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try  to  which  I  am  referring  i»,  by  the  contour  of  the  land 
nature  left  it,  designed  to  be  the  country  of  tbe  small  farm  of  ten 
Rcree  or  so,  and  thit  it  is^  accordingly,  especially  veil  fitted  for 
the  cjcperimeot  T  am  advocating,  which  ia,  in  brief,  (hat  these 
unuBcd  lands  shall  be  made  to  feed  our  starring  people  from  tba 
results  of  their  ovn  labor  upon  it 

The  farms  being  small,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
ready  market  for  the  produce  frnm  them  most  be  secured*  as  the 
present  methods  of  marteting  produce  in  New  York  from  the 
adjoining  territory  will  not  avail  for  the  small  farmer  I  have 
in  mind,  tlie  present  freight  rates,  together  with  coromiwion  and 
packing  charges,  rendering  quite  impracticablQ  the  shipmentE 
of  small  quantities  of  produce  from  such  small  farms,  doee  as 
they  are  to  the  city. 

On  sereral  occasions  I  have  myself  sent  apples,  potatoes,  oniona 
and  other  produce,  from  a  small  farm  in  Oonnecticnt,  only  to  sos- 
tain  a  net  loss  on  the  shipments,  after  paying  the  many  cbarge* 
to  which  they  are  subject;  while  milk  at  such  farms  brings  only 
two  centa  a  quart  in  sommer  and  three  cents  in  winter,  th« 
balance  of  the  price  paid  in  New  York  being  consumed  by 
freight  and  handling  charges. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  point  out  how  the  difficulties  I  hare 
mentioned  are  to  be  orercome,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  there 
is  land  enough  available,  and  cheap,  which  if  properly  cultivated 
would  feed,  and  feed  well,  a  far  larger  distressed  population  than 
now  suffers  unrelieved  among  us. 

Whether  the  task  of  making  these  waste  plaoes  feed  onr  present 
starving  peoples  shall  be  undertaken  by  a  band  of  philanthropists 
who  will  purchase  the  lands,  put  colonists  on  them  and  provide 
means  of  bringing  the  produce  to  market  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  purses  of  shipper  and  consomer;  or  whether  the  common 
people,  urged  on  by  the  socialistic  propaganda  now  ao  actively 
and  ably  set  forth  by  many  of  our  younger  writers,  and  wearying 
of  our  preficnt  methods  of  distribution,  shall  oonfio^^ate  the  on- 
nwd  lands  and  take  over  and  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the  atoek 
and  unneceMary  expense  out  of  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads, no  one  can  now  foresee;  but  it  seems  probable  thai  w« 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  another,  devise  aonte  metu 
for  relieving  a  drttitution  wholly  unneceesary,  and  even  criminalt 
in  T?ew  of  tw  un'o^  al^i^  dt  [MAnfti^  tknfl  lying  at  cFor  dtjtm. 
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An  editorial  writer  in  one  of  onr  evening  newspapers  not  long 
■go  called  attention  to  the  antiquity  of  the  servant  problem, 
quoting^  among  other  writerd,  Oefoe,  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
the  difficnitics  of  obtaining  sdeqnate  household  service  were  just 
AS  great  Bome  hundreds  of  yeare  ago  as  they  are  at  present.  Clever 
aa  was  this  writer's  argument,  there  can  be  little  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  acquainted  with  the  modem  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  its  difitculties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  are 
increaaiiig  year  by  year,  and  that  these  difflcultiee  are  probably 
the  cause  of  mucli  of  the  avoidance  of  home  responaibilitiee,  for 
which,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out,  the  AmericanB  aa  a  peo- 
ple are  to  be  reproached. 

Not  only  do  the  waget  of  indoor  and  outdoor  servante  con- 
tiDoally  increase,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
serrice  rendered,  but  tfaoee  seeking  employment  of  this  character 
become  year  by  year  more  exacting  in  their  demands  for  what 
they  term  their  rights,  until  in  a  moderate-sized  household  there 
is  usually  one  servant  at  least  "out"  ou  every  afternoon  of  the 
week;  and  the  tendeocy  of  servants  to  leave  a  place,  in  the  event 
of  the  glightest  inconvenience  or  discomfort,  has  risen  to  such 
ft  pitch  that  in  many  households  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  servants  must,  of  necessity,  be  studied  and  catered  to  before 
any  (bought  is  given  to  the  wants  of  the  employer. 

The  conditions  to  which  I  have  called  attention  in  the  prece- 
ding paragraph  are,  I  may  mention  here,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  busings,  as  far  as  minor  clerical  positions 
are  concerned,  where  the  present  tendency  is  towards  lower 
wages,  and  where  clerks  remain,  year  after  year,  in  tiie  same 
poorly  paid  positions  and  without  hope,  in  many  c:&Ui%,  of  ad- 
Tincememt  In  fact,  a  porter  or  packer  in  many  business  houses 
will  receive  a  smaller  yearly  wage  than  a  useful  man  in  house 
service,  who  also  receives,  in  addition,  his  food  and  lodging;  and 
thousands  of  women  who  work  in  clerical  poaitdons  receive  far 
IcM  in  wages  ttian  the  well-fed  and  pampered  individuals  who 
consent  to  do  our  household  work. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  ^rpe  of  life,  that  of  the  honas 
servant,  particularly  as  in  most  cases  it  prohibits  the  home  and 
family  to  those  so  engaged. — which  we  have  recent  authority  for 
stating  as  the  American  ideal;  but  to  many  thousands  of  those 
niteren  from  distress  and  want,  whose  caao  Mr.  Hunter  has  so 
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abW  Bet  forth,  houae  serrice  vould  open  a  fsAcinating  Tista  of 
rdief  from  hud  work  to  easy  hours,  lighter  tasks,  and  Tell-fed 
proeperily. 

With  a  litUe  aid  from  a  weU-eqnipped  training-achool,  many 
of  those  whoM  lives  are  now  one  constant  and  unceasing^  struggle 
with  poverty  could  enter  the  ranks  of  this  calling,  n-hich,  if  not 
among  the  highest  ideals  of  American  life,  will  still  give  em- 
ploymejit  at  once  easy,  healthful,  and  well  paid,  and  in  whtrh 
there  are  thousands  of  unfilled  positions  at  all  times,  owing  to 
the  impossibilit}'  of  getting  applicants  for  thsm. 

If  the  limits  of  space  permitted,  it  would  be  cfloy  to  go  on  and 
point  out  other  otrcnpations,  in  addition  to  the  two  cited  above,  in 
which  with  a  little  judicions  aid  many  of  our  starving  millions 
might  find  employment;  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to 
prove  that  these  are  diroctiona  in  which  onr  charities  might  lie 
far  more  wisely  expanded  than  in  the  indiscriminate  giving 
which  is  90  largely  a  feature  of  our  present  system.  The  fact  is 
that  the  great  and  increasing  comple^iities  of  our  modem  social 
and  industrial  life  seem  to  require  a  new  addition  or  depart- 
ment to  our  city  govemmenfa — a  bureau  of  employment  and  in- 
formation in  which  can  be  brought  together  those  needing  em- 
ployment and  opportonity  and  ^oee  having  occasion  for  sodi 
services. 

Such  a  bnreau,  however,  will  have  to  be  managed  on  different      ii 
lines  from  some  iiimilar  enterpriKB  which  are  already  a  feature  ^| 
of  onr  so-called  charitable  work,  in  an  employment  agency  of^^ 
one  of  which  you  may  obtain,  with  great  promptness,  aseist&nii 
whoee  character  and  honeety  have  never  been  inquired  into,  and 
whose  services  are  of  no  value  and  would  be  dear  at  any  price;  or 
where,  in  another,  you  may  have  your  laundry  work  done,  to      n 
be  returned  full   of  holes  from   the  acids  employed  in   thei^H 
cleansing,  and  display  what  thankfulness  you  may  if  they  are^^ 
not,  in  addition,  contaminated  by  dirt  and  vermin. 

Let  us  take,  then,  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  man] 
thousands  that  are  given  away  each  year  in  indiscriminate  asd^ 
pauporizing  charity,  and  found  a  school  and  bureau  for  the  train- 
ing of  outdoor  workers  and  farm-hands,  and  for  getting  or  mak- 
ing places  for  these  when  trained.  More  each  TacaDcies  exist 
at  all  times  than  we  could  supply  trained  hands  for  after  yean 
of  work,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  amall  farms  ao  neceaairj  to  ba 
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made  and  tilled  ont  of  the  idle  lands  lying  all  aboat  ns.  A 
similar  tiaining-burean  (attention  being  paid  to  character  and 
respongibility  in  both.  institutionB),  for  female  servants  and  which 
could  be  established  and  maintained  at  comparatiTely  small 
coat,  would  becrane  in  torn  a  priceless  boon  to  employer  snd  em- 
ployed, and  do  much  to  bring  aboat  the  <ml7  millpfnninm  possible 
for  this  wOTld,  when  every  man  would  have  his  appointed  work — 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  role  to^y,  when  the  poor  and  dis- 
pirited seekers  for  wor^  to  the  number  of  fhousands  daily,  able- 
bodied  and  willing,  bat  withont  special  training,  may  travd  many 
miles  and  snfler  all  hardships  withont  finding  work  for  willing 
hands  to  do. 

O.  P.  Bbitt. 


WOKLD-POUTICS. 

LONDOK:    8T.    PBTEBSBimO:    PABIS:   WASBIXOTOM. 


LoHDon,  January,  196S. 
Thb  Alien  qnestion  in  England,  aa  eleevhere,  is  mainly  tfa« 
Jewish  question.  In  its  acnte  phaae,  it  is  confined  to  Londoo. 
There  are  Jewish  colonies  of  alien  and  unaldlled  laborers  in  Uan- 
cheeter,  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Leeds;  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the 
nunerB  in  the  Lanarkfihiie  coal-minea  are  aliena;  and  Italian* 
have  reoentlj  been  imported  to  work  certain  Morthomberland 
mines.  But,  when  the  Alien  Immigration  question  is  epoken  of  in 
England,  what  is  meant  is  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  Bus- 
sian  and  FoUeh  Jews  in  various  districts  in  the  East  End  of  \ 
London.  Americans,  m  they  have  had  to  face  this  problem  <m  a 
tremendous  and  uuprectdented  Bcale,  will  probably  make  light  of 
England's  diHiculties  when  the;  hear  that  the  number  of  aliens 
in  the  East  End,  including  the  diildren  of  foreign-bom  parents, 
does  not  exceed  80,000.  But  theae  80,000  have  aucoeeded  in 
raiaing  the  issue  in  a  form  that  is,  perhaps,  more  aggrsTated  than 
anjChiog  that  is  known  in  New  York.  I  speak  with  diffidence  on 
the  Bubject — it  is  well-nigh  impoeaible  to  compare  and  estimate 
degrees  of  poverty  and  wretchednese  and  to  trace  their  effects 
below  a  certain  level.  But  I  ahould  be  surprised  if  it  ooold  be 
proved  that  there  is  anything  in  the  circumstaDcce  of  the  fester- 
ing East  Side  of  New  York  more  disastrous  and  depreesing  than 
in  Stepney  or  Spitalflelds.  Into  the  least  prosperous  and  most 
congested  districts  of  the  East  End  there  has  been  this  constant 
influx  of  aliens  from  the  poorest  and  moat  backward  r^oos  cA 
Eastern  Europe.  Th^  come  brining  with  them  a  lower  atand- 
ard  of  living  than  obtains  among  the  native  population ;  they  coO' 
gregate,  by  instinct  and  unbroken  racial  tendency,  en  hloc;  and 
they  neither  assimilate  their  new  ncighbtuv  nor  are  aaaimilated  by 
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them,  preeerriDg  in  all  cotmtrie«  and  under  every  variety  of  for- 
tune tbeir  traditional  and  iniprcgoable  aloofneaa.  The  broad 
leeulta  of  Buch  an  influx  may  be  eauily  sunmiarizod.  In.  the  first 
place,  congestion  becomes  worse  congeeted,  rwts  rise  with  abnor- 
mal rapidity,  and  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  diclinea  in 
proportion.  Secondly,  the  native  is  expropriated,  diBplaced  and 
forced  to  move  elsewhere,  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  Britiah  stand- 
ards <tf  decent  living  and  not  fall  to  the  level  that  prevails  in  the 
RoMian  Pale.  Thirdly,  an  inteu£e  and  inhuman  competition 
arises,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  lowering  wages  and  degrading 
industrial  condinona.  I  hesitate  to  quote  statistics;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  well-established  &ct  that  the  alien  population  of  Ix>ndon 
iomiahes  more  than  its  due  proporti(Hi  of  crime  and  vice  and 
destitution.  What  cannot  be  measured  in  stati^tice  is  the  enmity 
that  yearly  increases  between  the  natiTe  and  the  foreign  elements. 
.^ti-JSemitiam  has  rarely  any  icUgioos  basis  whatever.  Almost 
witlumi  exception,  it  is  the  economic  prottait  of  men  who  find 
ihemMlTee  undersold  and  driven  to  the  wall,  by  competitors  who 
belong  to  a  lower  material  plane.  Such  is  its  origin  in  the  Bast 
End,  and  witness  after  witness  testified  before  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion that  Anti-Semitic  uulbreaks  were  among  the  probabilities  of 
the  near  future. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  familiar  results  that  flow  from  the  settle- 
ment of  alien  immigrants  within  English-speaking  districts. 
They  may  all  be  aoen  in  the  East  End — the  native  turned  out  of 
hia  lodgings  by  an  alien  landlord  to  make  room  for  alien  tenants, 
and  forced  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  work ;  dwellings  turned 
into  workshops  and  factories  where  "  sweating  "  is  securely  prae- 
tised ;  the  terrible  overcrowding,  the  incredible  wages.  Tn  Stepney 
atone,  within  the  last  six  years,  more  than  one  hundred  streets 
have  passed  entirely  into  alien  occupation.  In  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  district,  there  were  in  1895  two  hundred  and  six 
Rngllah  pupils  and  seventy-three  foreigners;  to-day,  there  are 
nearly  threo  hundred  alien  pupils  and  leas  than  twenty  English. 
Over  fifty  thousand  Engli^  have  left  or  been  turned  out  of 
Stepney  in  the  past  decade  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by 
aliens;  the  old  parish  chnrch  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign 
population;  and  off  the  main  thoroughfares  it  is  the  aicepticm  to 
hear  the  English  language  spoken.  The  revelations  of  the  Royal 
Oommitsiazi  of  1902-03   disclosed  such  abominations  ss  aliens 
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working  fifteen  hoon  a  da^  on  tnnifier-preseiDg  for  a  wage  o( 
$1  50  a  v«ek;  tailon  "  finishing"  300  pairs  of  trousen  at  thm 
cents  a  pair;  shoemakers  working  sixteen  and  sereniesn  boon  a 
day^  in  underground  cellars,  for  $3  a  veek ;  men  engaged  to  soften 
inferior  skins  for  furriers  by  treading  them  oat,  barefooted,  in 
vats,  at  from  75  cents  to  $3  a  week,  working  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours  a  day  and  taking  their  meals  standing  in  the  vats; 
tventy-one  women  sewing  in  a  kitchen  sixtem  fe^  by  twelve  feet, 
and  seven  feet  high,  for  sixteen  and  eighteen  cents  a  week — all 
aliena  and  all  Jewa 

Many  inflaences  have  restrained  England  from  dealing  with  tbe 
Alien  problem  by  legislation.  For  one  thing,  the  Engliah  people 
have  in  tbe  past  enormously  benefited  by  welcoming  and  asaimi- 
lating  immigrants  and  refugees  from  all  countries.  But  for  the 
Huguenots,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  re- 
ligious persecutionB  that  lasted  on  the  Continent  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  English  industry  would  not  now  be 
what  it  is.  What  one  may  call  the  Huguenot  tradition,  ihe  tradi- 
tion that  England  shall  aJways  be  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  (A 
other  nations,  still  survives  and  is  proudly  cherished.  Moreover, 
the  Alien  questifm,  whatever  it  may  become  in  the  far  future,  is 
at  present  not  a  national  but  a  local  question.  Besides,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  community  in  England  has  always  and  natu* 
rally  set  itself  athwart  any  and  every  proposal  for  restricting  or 
controlling  Alien  Immigration;  and,  though  the  number  of  Jew* 
in  England  is  small — probably  under  150,000, — their  political, 
journalistic,  and  especially  their  financial,  influence  is  immense. 
Conseq\iently,  immigratiou  into  England  is  absolutely  unrestricted 
and  unchallenged.  Snch  unfettered  entry  is,  I  believe,  abeolutely 
unique ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  example 
set  by  the  Jews  themselves.  In  Baron  Hirach's  Jewish  colony  in 
Argentina,  as  well  as  in  similar  establishments  elsewhere,  Jewish 
immigrants  are  carefully  inspected,  and  such  as  are  mentally 
physically  or  morally  unfit,  are  unhesitatingly  rejected.  England 
alone  receives  all  who  come  to  her — the  pauper,  the  criminal,  tbe 
vicious  and  the  inefficient,  as  well  as  the  industrious,  the  clean- 
living  and  the  capable. 

That  this  ia  carrying  generosity  too  far  is,  I  think,  admitted 
by  all  moderate  Englishmen ;  but  no  attempt  to  say  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn  has  yet  sncceeded.    Snccesa,  indeed,  seems  farther 
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off  to-da^  than  erer.  The  questioD  of  Alien  Immigration  has 
been  linked  with  the  Fiscal  Question,  and  the  laat  hope  of  con- 
aidering  it  impartially  and  on  its  merita  ia  gone.  The  ProtectiMi- 
iatfl,  of  course,  are  rigid  exclneioniata ;  and  the  Free-Ttsders, 
while  prepared  to  keep  out  or  expel  the  diseased,  the  cnminiil,  the 
pauper  and  other  alien  undeairablea,  are  not  prepared  to  forbid  the 
landing  of  those  who  cause  the  real  trouble — the  poor,  aharp- 
viited,  thrifty  immigrants  who  do  not  intend  to  remain  po(w. 
What  the  £ast  End  cares  about  is  not  the  percentage  of  criminals 
or  paupers  among  aliens,  but  the  percentage  of  bard-working  and 
indnsthouA  competitors ;  and  to  keep  them  out  ie  to  keep  all  aliens 
out  No  QoverBment  has  erer  ventuied  or  ever  will  venture  to 
suggest  anything  so  drastic  as  this.  Even  the  Boyal  Commisaion, 
that  sat  on  the  subject  two  years  ago,  did  not  go  beyond  advising 
that  aliens  should  be  barred  from  certain  prohibited  areas  which 
otBcialdom  might  find  to  be  ''  overcrowded,"  and  that  unde- 
sirables ahoold  either  be  prevented  from  landing  or  expelled  the 
oonntij.  These  suggeationa  were  embodied  in  a  Bill  which  waa 
istrodnoed  by  the  Qovemment  in  March  of  last  year,  but  so  little 
euneBtnesB  waa  shown  in  pushing  it  through,  that  the  Liberala 
bad  no  diffictilty  in  throttling  it  in  Committee.  Next  session,  it 
b^  probable  that  a  similar  Bill  will  be  brought  forward  and  passed ; 
bnt  its  effects  will  hardly  meet  one  of  the  East-Enders'  real  objec- 
tions to  the  alien.  Those  objections  could  only  be  permanently 
aatiafied  by  excluding  all  aliens,  or,  at  any  rate  all  alien  Jewv, 
from  England;  and  such  a  measure  would  hurt  the  East  End, 
and  indeed  all  England,  far  more  than  it  would  hurt  the  Jews. 

The  strangest  England  that  any  Englishman  could  im'tyTM' 
wonld  be  an  England  satisfiod  with  its  Army.  The  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  of  this  country  towards  the  War  OfGce,  the  almost 
yearly  Army  Schemes,  and  the  deluge  of  Reports  on  all  military 
affairs,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  gauge  it,  one  of  bewilderment,  disgust 
and  despair.  Nor  can  tmc  wonder  at  this.  Among  the  hundred 
and  ooe  leasons  bitten  in  by  the  Boer  war,  none  waa  more  aelf- 
evident  than  the  need  of  complete  artillery  rearmament  Except 
for  eighteen  batteries  hurriedly  purchased  in  Qcrmany  at  the  lut 
moaunt,  the  British  had  not  a  gun  in  the  Held  that  waa  not  su> 
p—Mci  by  tlw  Boer  equipment  in  range,  in  accuracy,  in  power  and 
in  rapidify  of  flra  Nor  was  the  Boer  artillery  by  any  meana  the 
best  that  was  to  be  hadL    Had  Greet  Britain  beoi  engnged  with  a 
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Continental  Power,  it  ie  not  too  much  to  Bay  th&t  her  delectiTu 
artillery  alone  wonld  have  made  defeat  inevitable.  It  is  thrc« 
years  since  the  Boer  war  ended ;  it  la  five  sinc«  the  ehortcomings 
of  the  artillery  were  fiiet  fully  revealed.  The  matter  was  thor- 
oughly gone  into  by  a  Committee  soon  after  Lord  Kobertv'a  re- 
turn home  in  1901.  It  took  the  Conunittfie  two  and  a  half  years 
to  decide  upr»a  a  new  type  of  weapon — a  period  which,  caaaiderlng 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  was  neither  excesairely  long  nor 
excessively  short.  But  after  the  Committee  had  reached  ita  de- 
cision there  was  a  delay,  a  criminal  delay,  of  nearly  a  year,  during 
which  the  Committee'e  findinga  were  reviewed  by  the  new  Army 
Council,  the  new  Cooncil  of  Defence,  tossed  backw&rda  and 
forwards,  and  practically  repudiated  by  the  Treasury,  which  re- 
fused to  find  the  money.  It  nuiy  have  been  a  mere  coiueidencf^ 
but  I  believe  it  wae  not,  that,  shortly  after  the  crisift  of  the  North 
Sea  outrage,  all  (^jectiona  disa^^ared  and  the  orders  for  the  naw 
guus — 107  batteries  costing  about  $12,500,000  —  were  actually 
placed.  At  the  present  moment,  admittedly,  Uie  finest  gon  in  the 
world  is  the  French.  Whether  the  new  British  gun  will  prove 
better  than  or  slightly  inferior  to  this  long  of  weapons  is  a  point 
on  which  the  experts  who  have  seen  both  speak  with  oracular 
hesitation.  But  tlic-re  can  be  no  doubt  thai  Uic  n^w  IS^-pounder 
for  the  Field-artillery,  and  the  new  12-pounder  for  the  Horse- 
artillery,  firing  twenQr  rounds  to  the  minute  and  with  an  effective 
range  of  7000  yards,  belong  to  the  very  first  class  of  guns,  and 
may  easily  turn  out  to  bo  the  top  of  that  class.  The  ouly  trouble 
with  them  is  that  they  cannot  be  delivered  for  another  two  yaoia. 

Consider  what  this  means.  A  war  is  raging  in  which  Otcat 
Britain,  under  certain  eventnalitiea,  is  bound  to  spring  to  the  b»- 
sistauce  of  one  of  the  combatants.  The  Power,  or  ooa  of  the 
Powers,  she  would  hare  to  face  would  be  Ruasia,  and  Russia  is 
the  only  Power  England  is  ever  likely  to  meet  on  the  battle-field 
that  has  a  frontier  practically  coterminous  with  her  own.  A  war 
with  Russia  would  be  preeminently  a  land  war,  a  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  India,  a  war  in  which  artiliery  would  play  a  dedaive, 
if  not  the  deciding,  part  It  is  at  such  a  juncture  that  the  British 
War  Office  nonchalantly  announces  that  in  two  ycara*  time  it  hopea 
to  be  ready  to  fight,  that  ita  present  artillery  ia  "  the  worst  in  the 
world,"  but  that  it  confidently  expects  that  twenty-four  months 
from  now  the  new  equipment  will  be  complete.    For  two  jeaia  to 
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[oome  this  nation  has  almoBt  autoniAticallj  bound  Itseli  to  peooe^ 
•nd,  it  is  worth  noting,  in  two  years  to  oome  the  Aoglo-Japftneae 
Alliance  trill  have  reached  the  ead  of  ita  original  term.    Then  is 

1  aomethiag  in  this  plain  statement  of  facta  that  soggeeta  nothing 
kee  than  treasoa  to  Britiah  intereste,  to  Japan,  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  tvo  Powers,     lu  1907,  eight  yeare  after  the  in- 

j  efficiency  of  her  gnus  vim  made  palpable  on  the  battle-field,  six 
years  after  Lord  Eoberts'a  return  from  South  Africa,  and  five  years 
after  the  concloaion  of  the  Boer  war.  Great  Britain  will  actually 
be  rearmed  and  fit^  if  ueceasary,  to  take  the  field.  And  that  is  by 
no  meana  a  record  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office ;  it  is 

I  simply  a  fair  sample  at  ordinary  Britiah  military  administration. 
All  that  iiUiglaud  can  do  is  to  swear  wvagi^ly  at  twme  one  unknown, 
and  pray  that  she  may  be  dragged  iuto  no  war  for  auoUier  two 
years  at  leaat  Her  prayers  may  be,  probably  will  be,  answered. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  poesibilitiea  and  a  great  many  rumors 
that  point  in  another  direction.  It  ia  whispt^red,  for  instanoc,  that, 
situated  as  Roseia  and  Japan  are,  there  can  be  no  half-way  house 

^between  open  enmity  and  open  friendship;  that  they  moat  either 

^be  at  var  or  in  alliance;  and  that,  having  learned  to  know  and 
reelect  one  another,  oud  realizing  the  impoeaibiiity  of  final  victory 
ou  eitlier  Aide,  they  will  prefer  to  be  allies  rather  than  loes»  This 
means  that,  instead  of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance^ 
a  Hueso-Japanese  Alliance  will  be  formed.  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  Again,  one  hears  in  London  the  most  sinister  rumors 
of  Buseian  "  aggression  "  on  the  Indian  frontier;  of  a  peace  in  the 
Far  lilast  that  will  leave  her  free  to  confront  her  real  anlagoniat, 
Great  Britain,  with  all  her  power;  of  how  the  beet  fiusaian  tzxwpe 
are  not  with  Kon^tldn,  but  are  being  slowly  massed  on  the 

I  Afghan  frontier;  of  how  all  ia  in  readiness  to  spring  the  mine. 

iBumora  mch  as  these  are  the  natural  fruit  of  war-time;  but  it 

l^must,  I  imagine,  have  gravely  disturtied  Lord  Kitchener  to  observe 
the  admirable  working  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  to  reflect 
that  Russia  baa  not  merely  a  single  badly  laid  line  connecting  her 
with  Central  Asia,  bat  two  solid  and  carefully  planned  tracks, 
and  to  know  that  he  haa  neither  the  men  nor  the  guns  to  meet 
ooa-half  the  force  that  is  now  fighting  ou  the  Shaho.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  historical  privileges  of  Enghshmen  always  to  be 
faoe  to  face  with  aach  dilemmas,  and  alwajn  to  escape  from  them 
•omehoT. 
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Db£a£ILt  the  new  year  has  opened  for  Bas&ia :  her  **  invio- 
oible"  armies  are  held  in  check  by  the  Japaneae;  her  best  shipa 
are  sunk  or  disabled^  Port  Arthur  haa  falleu;  her  people  are 
virtually  in  revolution ;  the  fate  of  her  autocracy  ia  trembling  in 
the  balance.    The  diange  which  has  come  over  the  Taardom,  ia 
thorough,  if  not  quite  a£  audden,  aa  any  transformation  ever' 
wrought  by  Ciroe'B  wine-cup.     A  little  over  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
the  Tsar's  will,  even  when  capricious  and  aggresaire>  had  the  foi 
of  law  among  the  nations,  who,  appreciating  the  bleaainy  of  peace, 
were  willing  to  purchase  them  by  conaiderable  forbearance.     At 
home,  too,  his  subjects  believed  in  his  power,  and  trembled  aa  they 
saw  it  applied  to  destro}'  what  was  beat  in  the  Finniah,  Glennan,^ 
Polish,  Armenian,  Jewish  and  Bussian  elements  of  the  natioc 
International,  aa  well  aa  Russian,  law  waa  thus  auapended 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Great  Autocrat,  who  waa  probably^ 
the  most  powerful  potentate  the  world  had  ever  seen.    Since  then, 
his  will  baa  been  crossed — abroad,  by  the  race  whom  hia  Buasii 
despised  too  heartily  U>  hate ;  and  at  home,  by  a  mere  band  of  mal-^ 
contents,  who,  unlike  Pompey  of  old,  have  had  but  to  stamp  with 
jhejrjeet  in  order  to  bring  legions  to  their  ranks. 

Unquestionably,  revolution  in  Kuaaia  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
different  process  from  what  it  was  in  France  or  elsewhere.     For 
one  thing,  it  will  be  immeasurably  slower;  and,  for  another,  it 
may  at  certain  stages  be  marked  by  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  can  hardly 
realize.    The  situation  at  present  is  characterized  by  a  cooditioiij 
of  things  which  a  jrear  ago  was  inconceivable.    The  little  band 
"  rioters,"  as  they  were  generally  called,  has  become  commfinsunte 
with  the  whole  articulate  nation,  which,  having  grown  coosciouaj 
of  the  strength  bom  of  combination,  has  united  in  a  strenuous 
effort  to  pull  down  the  citadel  of  autocracy.    Students  and  work-^ 
ing-men,  who  in  Hussia  are  generally  the  revolutionary  "  food  for 
canntm,"  were  the  first  to  rush  forward  aa  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement,  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  despotic  rule;  joumalistti^j 
novelists,  professors,  followed  suit;  lauded  proprietore,  noblemen,] 
merchants,  cautiously  upheld  the  modest  claims  of  the  writing  f  rm-l 
temity;  and,  finally,  the  Zemsky  Coagren  managed  to  get  their^ 
demands  brought  to  the  personal  cognizance  ^  the  Emperor 
hinuelf. 
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Bat  to  thoee  symptoma  the  GoTemment  paid  little  attentdoo. 
The  mx,  Grand-Duke  Yladimir  is  said  to  have  remarked,  had 
rendered  the  people  nervous,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make 
too  much  ado  about  aillj  outburete  of  temper,  which  were  devoid 
of  real  significance.  In  rain  did  remote  Zemstroe,  Siberian  town 
councils.  "  converted  "  boards  of  noblemen,  members  oC  Uie  pro- 
viDcial  bar,  university  faculties,  and  councils  of  the  High  Schools 
pend  in  by  post,  or  telegraph,  their  hearty  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  ^mstro  Presidents.  The  Government  continued 
to  make  light  of  the  whole  movement,  which  would  subside,  said 
Ortnd-Duke  Sergius,  the  moment  f(»tnne  favored  Rna&ian  arms 
in  the  Far  East 

Bat  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  change  were  mnltiplied  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  gravity  incrcaitcd.  Timid  men  grew 
courageoui;  and  made  public  profession  of  their  faith,  regardlesa 
of  conaequencee  to  themselves ;  princes  stepped  forward  as  cham- 
piooB  of  the  peasants;  officials  who  had  theretofore  stood  by  the 
Oovemment  annoimced  that,  come  what  might,  they  would  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  people.  For  instance,  an  official  who  was 
Bore  to  be  a  Governor  of  a  certain  province  signed  a  petiti<xi  for  a 
legislative  assembly,  thus  ruining  his  career.  The  unanimous 
council  of  the  St  PeterBbnrg  Polyteehnical  Inetitnte  forwarded  a 
memorial  to  the  Minister  of  Finances,  recording  their  firm  con- 
victicm  that  technical  education  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  inseparable  from  sutot-racy  have  not 
been  changed.  The  Municipality  of  Yalta  resolved  to  telegraph 
to  Prince  Minky  its  oertitnde  that  the  high  bill  of  mortality  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Russia  was  one  of  the  direct  effects  of 
autocracy,  and  could  not  be  bettered  until  the  cause  was  re- 
moved. The  legal  bar  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  sent  a 
depatation  to  Hirsky  to  petition  for  representative  government 

On  December  18th,  the  provincial  Zemsky  Congress  of  Kaluga 
forwarded  an  addrees  to  the  Emperw,  which  created  a  sensa^on 
tfaronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia.  Hie  members 
actually  volunteered  to  rally  round  His  Majesty  and  support  him 
"  against  the  enemies  of  law  and  order^**  i.  e..  the  hurM^ucmey,  and 
they  added : 

"  B^eve  lu,  6ir«,  wben  we  umre  70D  that  spwdi,  to  ba  sineera,  nnut 
b*  free;  that  joint  mnk,  to  bs  producUTe.  mtut  be  performed  \ry  dti- 
■MS  *rtio  posMM  eqiul  riglitc  uid  whow  penonalitj  ii  inriolabl*;  that 
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DO  vonedmce  Is  pure  but  Uiat  which  (■  not  «aUirxll«d.  and  that  ao  prajrer 
[a  ferrexit  excepting  that  which  la  ofTered  up  in  the  public  temple  of 
all  dfinomlnatlODi."  1 

They  end  their  addnwa  with  a  hope  that  the  Tsar  will  rommonJ 
elected  repreeentatives  of  the  land  to  contribute  to  its  peaoefn] 
development  and  proeperitf. 

The  Kowtow  Town  Council  rnianimouBly  adopted  a  Teeolntion 
declarin;;  the  absolute  Tieceesitj  of  the  following  reforma:  legal 
protection  of  the  indiWdoa]  against  the  arMtrary  measures  of 
officialdom ;  the  repeal  of  thoec  eicoptional  regulations  which 
give  the  local  anthoriHes  power  to  imprison  or  banish  anybody 
without  aaaifniing  a  reason;  freedom  of  creed,  of  the  press,  ol 
meeting  and  of  association ;  a  popular  chamber  to  watch  over  these 
popular  rights  and  to  control  the  OovermncnK  The  St  Peters- 
burg Mnnicipfllity  adopted  a  similar  rcsolntion.  Banquets  were 
organized  at  which  fiery  speeches  were  delivered,  like  those  we  read 
of  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Revolution.  At  one  of  these 
feative  gatherings  in  a  public  hall,  the  guests  numbering  seveniJ 
thouBflnd  covered  the  portrait  of  the  Tear  with  a  red  flag,  on  which 
the  inscription  wan  painfully  risible  in  white  letters :  *'  Down  with 
the  Autocracy  I**  At  many  others,  the  two  men  who  killed  Plehve 
were  unanimously  honored-  The  counsel  for  one  of  them — Sozo- 
noff — fiaid  in  his  speech  for  the  defence:  "  The  bomb  which  blew 
M.  Plehve  to  pieces  was  filled,  not  with  dynamite,  but  with  the 
tears  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thorc  whom  be  had  sent  to  the 
tcaffold,  to  dreary  dungeons  and  to  Siberia." 

The  imperial  family,  in  the  pereon  of  one  of  the  Erapreaaee, 
had  been  warned  by  royalties  abroad  that  it  would  be  grwtly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Aatocrat,  as  well  as  thje  autocracy,  if  a  sop 
were  thrown  to  the  popular  Cerberus.  Good  groands,  it  is  nid, 
were  alleged  for  this  opinion,  and  His  Majesty  was  accordingly 
attuned  to  a  conciltatory  mood.  He  became  willing  to  make  eon- 
oeaiions,  and  io  promise  reforms;  but  he  would  not,  of  cooirse, 
put  aharp  weapons  into  the  hands  of  "hie  children.'*  and  itill  less 
would  he  lay  down  the  powers  with  which  God  Himself  had  in- 
vested him.  That  was  the  Tsar's  attitude — unforeseen  by  the 
Liberals  who  had  looked  forward  either  to  frank  oppoiitiaa  or 
graceful  consent  And  his  acts  were  in  harmony  witii  it  He 
warmly  supported  Prince  Mirsky,  against  whom  an  intrigue  w»s 
coarsely  apnn  by  a  number  of  courtiers  and  the  indispensable 
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Qrand-I>akf«.  He  allowed  the  preeg  to  hare  ita  fling  and  tha 
Zenutro  represefnUtiTes  to  speak  their  minde ;  hot  there  he  drew 
the  line.  There  mtwt  be  no  tampering  with  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  autocracy-  They  at  any  rate  should  remain  in- 
violable. Neither  moat  the  war  be  condemned  nor  peace  with  the 
Japmese  adrocated.  Russia,  and  more  especially  the  reigning 
dynsitj,  has  need  of  a  decisive  victory  over  the  yellow-skins.  The 
newBpapers  were  accordingly  prohibited  from  publishing  any  of 
the  criw  for  pMce  which  were  heard  all  over  the  country. 

A  very  queer  mixture  of  libei^  and  restriction  resulted  which 
puzzled  everybody.  Bat,  from  time  to  time,  tokens  of  the  Em- 
peror's view  on  the  main  point  were  noticed,  the  significance  of 
which  could  not  well  be  mistaken.  For  example,  the  President 
of  the  ChemigofE  Provincial  Zem«tro  had  telegraphed  to  the 
Tear,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  n  petition  for  "  the  rights  of 
the  Bnssian  people,"  including  Constitutional  Government.  That 
met  was  unquestionably  incorrect,  because  in  ordinary  times  all 
such  requesta  must  be  sent  to  the  Governor,  who  may  or  may  not 
forward  them  to  the  monareh.  Tn  the  second  place,  no  subject 
has  the  right  to  telegraph  direct  to  the  Tsar;  and.  thirdly,  neither 
the  Zemstvo  nor  its  President  is  authorized  to  discuss  or  meddle 
with  questions  of  international  politics.  Mukhanoff,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chemigoff  Zemstro.  had  therefore  exceeded  his  rights 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter.  Still,  the  prewnt  moment  is 
exceptional ;  and  it  was  hoped  thai  the  Tsar  would  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  mijidenieaQor.  But  Nicholas  TI  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  Lilwrals  msnners.  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prepare  them  for  what  waa  coming.  On  the  margin  of  the 
telegram  he  penned  the  following  words:  "I  consider  the  act  of 
the  President  of  the  Chcrnigofl  Provincial  Zemsky  Assembly  im- 
pudent and  tactless.  To  discuBs  questions  of  State  Government 
fs  not  the  business  of  Zemsky  Asscmbliea,  whose  sphere  of  action 
and  rights  are  clearly  outlined  by  the  laws."  That  censure  waa 
immediately  published  throughout  the  Empire,  as  o  symptom  and 
ft  detemnt  As  a  deterrent,  it  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
thoomnds  who  felt  dispoeed  to  imitate  the  AMcmblv  of  rbpmi- 
goff;  but,  as  an  index  of  the  answer  which  was  being  prepared 
to  the  d«iinands  of  the  Zemsky  Congress,  it  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

That  answer  came  at  last    It  was  to  have  been  promulgated  on 
the  Whir's  Bamo-dAy,  DeoemBer  l?tb ;  but,  owing  (a  chaogea  made 
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%X  tiie  last  miirato^  pnblication  wu  delayed  until  the  date  coin- 
dded  wiUi  the  anniverBary  of  the  historic  risiiig  of  tlie  **  December 
men''  against  Nicholas  I  in  1826.  And  then  it  came,  not  as  the 
OTertare  to  a  new  era,  bat  as  the  epilogne  to  the  old  one.  It  dnl> 
onJy  with  morbid  BjmptomB,  le&ring  the  roots  of  the  evils  nn- 
tonched.  It  offers  very  little  in  the  way  of  concesatons,  and  ercn 
that  litUe  may  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn.  For  those  and  other 
reamna,  the  nkaae  disappointed  every  one.  The  qninteBsenee  ol] 
the  demands  made  by  the  Zemsky  Congreea  was  a  legislatiTe  body, 
which  ehonld  be  at  once  the  source  of  law  and  the  gnardian  of 
legality.  The  seventy-one*  members  who  were  in  faTor  of  tiw 
new  creation  aj^ed  that  no  imperial  frant  is  snffident  or  final 
becanae  so  long  as  the  Emperor's  will  is  snpreme,  he  may  alwsy* 
resume  possession  of  the  rights  which  he  abandons,  sa,  indeed, 
Nicholas  n  did  in  his  dealings  with  the  Finnish  people.  Henoe, 
law  ought  to  be  something  independent  of  his  will.  But  the  idea 
of  parliamentary  goYemment  was  scouted  by  the  Tsar's  advisen, 
not  excluding  M.  Witte. 

For  the  "BusBifln  Bismarck"  was  the  master-spirit  who 
prompted  the  reforms  snd  eren  worded  the  imperial  nkaee.  The 
present  political  crisis,  say  his  enemies,  was  the  stepping-stoDe 
from  which  he  vaulted  into  power  a  second  time.  As  Finance 
Minister,  he  had  had  a  voice  in  almost  every  public  question  Qiat 
cropped  up.  no  mntter  how  little  it  had  to  do  with  finance.  Tn 
this  way,  he  had  wielded  such  vast  power  that  he  was  regarded  u 
the  uncrowned  Tsar  of  all  the  Ruseias.  Naturally,  time  has  beai 
hanging  heavily  on  hip  hands  ever  since  his  forced  retirement 
For,  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers — ^the  post  to 
which  he  was  relegated  at  the  time  of  hla  dismiaaal  some  eighteen 
months  ago— he  has  been  like  a  Scandinavian  warrior  fighting 
shadows  in  the  fields  of  Valhalla.  He  had  lost  the  favor  of  the 
Tsar,  and  with  it  the  secret  of  turning  words  into  deeds.  There- 
fore, he  was  icnored  by  the  bureancracy,  and  worshipped  by  the 
nation's  friends,  as  a  sort  of  Knsaian  Nedcer,  with  a  pacific  revols-, 
tion  in  his  head. 

But  now  M.  Witte  has  stiddenly  returned  to  power,  not^  like' 
Keeker,  jmronsly  acclaimed  by  a  confiding  nation,  but  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  strictures  and  hissee.    He  has  come,  people  com- 
plain, as  the  advocate  of  half-measureA,  lest  he  should  be  left  In  the 
'  Out  of  nlaelT^IghU 
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loicfa  while  waiting  for  whole  ones.    With  tlie  help  of  a  Univeraity 
proff^eaoT,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  agrarian  refonn  which  is  exoellent 
ra  far  as  it  goes.     It  prtrpOBee  to  mkke  the  maaMB  equal  to  the 
cIs8M8  before  the  law ;  and  it  allows  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  in  lien  of  tying  them  to  the  glebe,  as  Plehve 
was  doing.     It  ia  a  really  helpful  Bcheme;  and  Prince  Mirsky, 
recognizing  its  merits,  gladly  unfolded  it  to  the  Tsar,  who  ordered 
a  bill  to  be  prepared  on  (hat  ba«ie.    That  was  the  first  stage  in 
the  great  statesman's  second  nsoeat.     Tho  next  soon  followed. 
In  snch  cases,  it  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult;  the  others 
are  taken  almost  mechamcally.    Wittc,  being  again  consulted  by 
Kirsky — this  time  on  the  general  snswer  which  the  Tsar  shonid 
give  the  ZemstvoB — wbb  here,  too,  prepared  with  ft  rounded  arhe-me. 
It  corered  the  political  as  well  as  the  agrarian  field,  dealing  with 
the  T^ulations  for  the  press,  the  rights  of  religious  noo-oon- 
fonnista,  the  introduction  of  State  insarance  for  working-men, 
the  substitution  of  Inw  for  administrative  caprice,  and  the  creation 
of  an  assembly  with  a  cooBultative  voice  in  legislation.     Kinc 
pdnts  in  all.    And  the  ninth  was  held  to  be  the  number  which 
gave  value  to  eight  ciphers.    And  yet  it  wsc  a  very  small  niim- 
hcr.     Pot  what  W.  Witte  and  Prince  Mirsky  ndrocated  was  not 
a  legislatrre  anemhly,  such  as  we  find  in  nil  cirilized  States  of  to- 
day, but  only  a  very  pale  reflection ;  a  consultative  body  elected, 
not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Zcmstvos  for  the  rural 
population,  and  by  the  municipal  councils  for  the  dties  and 
towns.    This  aasembly,  which  would  probably  have  been  termed 
a  duma,  would  be  devoid  of  all  initiative  and  exercise  no  control 
whatever  over  the  public  purw.     It  would  merely  give  its  opinion 
upon  bills  which  had  Already  passed  the  Council  of  the  Kmpire 
but  had  not  yet  received  the  Imperial  sanction.    As  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  itself  is  but  an  ornamental  institution — because, 
whatever  view  it  may  adopt,  the  Tsar's  will  becomes  law  all  the 
same — it  is  clear  that  the  projected  duma  would  have  become  the 
fifth  wheel  in  the  State  chariot.    Still,  even  a  shadow  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  people  as  a  visible 
pledge  of  something  more  substantial  to  come.    Possibly  for  that 
reason,  it  was  advocated  by  Prince  Mirsky,  by  M.  Witte,  and  by 
ithree  other  responsible  officials. 

Howerer  that  may  be,  the  Kmperor  glanced  through  the  docn- 
ment  and,  on  cominp  to  the  ninth  clause,  stmck  it  out  angrily. 
VOL.  ruxx. — so.  6TD.  90 
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'*  It  is  lost  tune,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  me  to  tamper  with  the  powen 
uiTnted  in  the  Aatocracy.'*  The  PriQce  afiSDred  htm  that  the  pro- 
jected dvma  was  more  hannleae  than  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
or  the  Committee  of  MinisterB.  oeither  of  which  had  done  anj- 
body  harm  or  good.  But  the  Tsar,  xrho  had  meanvhile  consnlted 
the  Orand-Dnke  Sergins,  was  not  to  be  m0Te<l.  The  Moeoow 
organ  of  the  Grand-Duke  SorgiuB.  who  is  more  autocratic  t)iaD 
the  Autocrat  himself,  ottered  the  following  veiled  threat  agaiiut 
file  Tsar  should  he  surrender  any  of  his  rights : 

"Attempta  to  Introdac*  into  Ktuala  political  sdf  -  govemmeat  haft 
Iwni  more  than  once  rtmewed  durini;  pA«t  nnturiea.  But  to  not  om 
of  tfarai  WBB  God'e  bteeBinft  TOUchBiifcd.  The  moBt.  initrUtftiTU  ■ol 
cruel  blow  to  any  of  thoM  esaays  was  dealt  hy  divine  Provtdcac*  a 
qcartn-  of  a  rentury  ago.  when  onr  liberty -loriag  Tsar  Alexuuter  II 
parisked  at  th«  haoda  of  aaaaMine  at  the  very  momrnf  Tvhco  h«  had 
laid  the  flrst  stone  of  the  rickety  edifice  of  politioal  Belf-govereiDent, 
vhicb,  happily  for  RuMia,  was  left  nnflniahed  after  bta  decease." 

Natumlly  the  ninth  paragraph  vraa  struck  out 

Now  Witte  was  responsible  for  the  plan  which  included  thr 
ninth  paragraph,  and  that  ia  greatly  to  hia  credit  But  he  hai 
also  undertaken  to  realize  the  modified  project,  with  the  ninth 
clause  struck  out,  and  that  is  a  weskness  which  will  not  soon  ba 
forgiven  by  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  movement.  They 
bitterly  accuse  him  of  sacrificing  to  inordinate  ambition  int^rosta 
of  the  Russian  people  which  he  knows  to  be  vital.  His  Liberal 
friends  hoped  and  believed  that  he  would  wait  in  patience  until 
he  could  be  raided  to  power  on  (he  crest  of  a  vast  wave  of  popular 
feeling.  Bat  the  sceptical  stateemsn,  feeling  that  he  might  wait 
in  vain  for  the  spring-tide  of  political  agitation,  took  the  neap 
tide  at  the  flood.  And  that  ia  the  head  and  front  of  his  offcuding. 
That  is  why  they  now  refuse  to  help  him. 

But  the  leading  »pirita  of  the  Liberal  party  are  as  dissatisfied 
with  the  reforms  outlined  in  the  ukase  as  with  their  framer,  U. 
Witte.  They  complain  that  the  Tsar  ia  selling  dearly  and  in 
detail  what  they  petitioned  him  to  bestow  upon  them  gratis  and 
wholesale,  and,  worse  than  that,  he  does  not  intend  to  deliver 
what  he  has  sold.  They  had  aaked  for  the  aboUtioa  of  rliimna 
and  class  privileges,  and  he  promisee  the  disappearmoe  of  eertain 
legal  disabilitiee  which  weighed  upon  the  peasants.    They  had 

*Tbe  itaUca  are  in  the  origln&l. 
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agisted  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscienoe,  and  he  dangles  before 
them  the  revision  of  the  legislation  restrirting  the  rights  of  cer- 
t&in  non-confoimist  Becta,  and  the  remoral  of  disabilitiea  which 
do  not  derive  from  itatnte  law.  They  had  prayed  for  the  repeal 
of  the  coereion  ukase,  known  by  the  name  of  Protective  ReguU- 
tiuDS  which  place  the  liberty  and  life  of  all  Rnsians  at  the  mercy 
of  the  local  jack»-in-oflfk«,  and  he  merely  gives  iastmctions  to 
lessen  the  number  of  the  districts  thna  trodden  underfoot  They 
besought  him  to  grant  liberty  of  the  prese,  but  all  that  he  haa 
undertaken  ia  to  remove  **  the  euperfluona  "  reetrictions  placed 
npon  it,  and  meanwhile  newepapere  are  being  suspended  or  snp- 
presaed  They  claimed  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  of  asso- 
ciation, but  these  claims  he  wholly  ignores.  They  had  begged 
that  Finns,  Poles^  Jews,  Armenians — all  the  great  non-Russian 
elements,  in  a  word — might  be  delivered  from  the  persecution 
from  which  they  are  now  suffering,  but  the  ukase  engages  only  to 
strike  off  those  l^il  fettere  which  are  not  required  **  by  the  vital 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Russian 
people."  Who  will  define  these?  The  bureaucracy.  And,  above 
all  else,  the  representative  assembly,  which  was  to  have  been,  ao 
to  say,  the  comer-etone  of  regenerated  Russia,  has  been  related 
to  the  limbo  of  things  that  might  have  been. 

What  critics  complain  of,  then,  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
roeaanres  announced  in  the  manifesto  would  he  absurdly  inade- 
quate, even  if  they  were  real.  But  they  can  never  take  root,  be- 
cause they  are  always  liable  to  be  withdrawn.  That  is  the  end  of 
an  reforms  in  Russia.  Heretofore,  every  concession  made,  from 
the  days  of  Nicholas  I,  has  been  either  formally  repealed  or 
else  cunningly  counteracted  by  the  Ministers  of  Alexander  TTI 
or  of  Nicholas  II.  The  very  ukaae  to  which  the  wretched  serfs 
owed  their  emancipation  had  been  evaded,  and  the  peasantry  were 
being  tied  to  the  soil  anew  by  M.  Plehve,  when  his  life  was  f;nd- 
dmly  snuffed  out  And  all  those  concessions  had  been  not  merely 
promised,  but  actually  realized;  they  formed  pert  of  the  law  of 
the  Empire.  Yet  that  did  not  save  them  from  abolition.  And 
the  uJcaae  of  last  Christmas  day  realizee  nothing.  It  merdy 
sketches  future  changes  for  the  twtter.  Bnt  are  the  reforma  thus 
promiwd  likely  to  be  durable,  if  those  which  were  actually  em- 
bodied in  Iflgiilation  were  so  suoceaefQlly  uodcnnined?  Russia 
uwwen:  **  No." 
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lie  Teoy  flrst  cUum  affonlfl  ux  intarartiBy  fnnnplft.  Ilie 
Bmperor,  we  there  nmi,  deema  it  nrgmit  to  iitnn  the  rktoij  of 
law  over  csprice.  To  thu  ead,  all  anthoriliee,  mil  St&te  d«put- 
meatB,  are  to  eatsem  It  their  sacred  duty  to  abaeire  the  \kw,  and 
thereby  to  holp  engraft  npon  the  peof^  that  aenas  at  li^pditj 
which  they  now  lack.  Speaking  frankly,  that  measoie,  if  oanied 
<mt,  would  civilise  and  tranaiigure  Bueeia.  Bui  the  people  pM- 
eeea  no  faith  in  their  ruler's  intentiaaa.  They  know  thit  that 
clanae  is  identical  with  the  47th  paragnph  of  the  fDndBsieatal 
laws  of  the  Empire,  which  haa  been  a  dead  letter  for  geoentioMt 
owing  to  the  greed  of  power  displayed  by  the  boreanciBey.  And 
they  feel  sore  that  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  it  will  be  in  the 
fatare,  beanee  it  is  that  same  bureancracy  which  ia  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  nkase.  Would  the  Emperor  Aotm 
incurable  drunkards  m  apoeUee  of  sobriety? 

If  the  Taar  seriooaly  deaiied  to  root  out  administratiT*  caprice 
and  establish  legality,  why  did  he  not  forbid  the  pnniahment  ol 
any  of  his  Bubjects  otherwise  than  by  sentence  of  the  law  oonrta? 
That  would  have  been  at  once  easy  and  jnat  That  he  did  not  do 
it,  is  proof  that  his  intention  is  coaditional.  Again,  when 
Nicholas  IX  writes  of  allowing  the  Zemstroe  a  fair  share  in  local 
adminiatiation,  he  is  but  throwing  dust  in  our  eyea,  complain  the 
men  of  the  reform  movement.  Otherwise,  they  add,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  give  back  to  the  Zemstroe  the  rights  whidi  bia  grand- 
father bestowed  on  them  in  1664.  Again,  if  he  wanted  to  tranqoil- 
lize  his  people  and  lean  npon  law  ad  a  pillar  of  autocracy,  why 
did  he  not  repeal  the  monstrous  ukase  known  as  the  Protective 
Begulationa?  They  are  not  to  be  repealed,  and  nobody  can  UA\ 
how  far  they  will  be  softened  down  or  circumscribed.  Why? 
Beeuue  the  Tsar^e  scheme  ia  to  be  like  thoee  of  hia  predeeeaaoci. 
provisional,  contingeBt  It  differs  nowiae  in  spirit  and  very  little 
in  words  from  the  manifeeto  issued  early  in  1903.  Tet  the  re> 
forma  outlined  then  were  conatrued  by  the  all-powerfal  Miniattr,  j, 
Plehve,  aa  instmctio&s  for  the  forging  of  new  chains  I  jH 

Curiously  enough,  a  Government  communi^ui  was  pnbliabed  a^^ 
few  hours  after  the  ukase,  which,  to  uoe  a  Rnseian  simile,  pute  a  , 
spoonful  of  far  into  the  very  small  quantity  of  honey  which  thqH 
ukase  contained.  It  forbids,  nnder  pains  and  penalties,  all  mee*-^^ 
inga,  banquetB,  procesaiona,  newspaper  articles  in  favor  of  a  legia- 
lative  chamber,  and  it  also  flatly  deniea  that  there  ia  any  gennal 
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for  mcb  a  body  ia  the  coonbj.  The  ZemstToe^  too,  are 
'"'flharplj  told  to  keep  within  bounds,  and  are  Bervxely  blamed  for 
vtmiDg  ap  the  people;  while  patriots,  like  Oeneral  Kazmin- 
Kaiavajcff,  are  accused,  without  being  expressly  named,  ot  being 
the  allies  of  the  Japanese !  Bittemeo,  not  l<^alty,  is  the  inevi- 
table reeult  of  theae  fooliah  accuaationa,  which  confirm  the  belief 
that  the  B0-caUe4  reforma  are  conditional  and  temjMrary. 

And  the  condition  ia,  say  the  Liberals,  that  the  Japanese  hold 
their  own  against  KoropatJcia.  Once  let  the  fortone  of  war  smile 
npon  Buasia,  and  the  reactioB  will  make  another  clean  sweep  of 
aU  present  *'  reforms."  Hence  the  eztraordinarj  endeavors  which 
the  Qorermnent  is  now  making  to  crush  the  enemy  by  an  over- 
whelming anperiority  in  numben  as  aoon  as  the  warm  weather 
■eta  in.  To  this  porposc,  every  nem>  ia  strained;  erery  source 
of  strength  is  beiog  tapped;  reinforocments  are  being  sent  by 
land  and  sea,  and  eran  all  the  moDUtnies  an  bong  compelled  to 
tax  themselves  "  voluntarily/'  If  Knropsikin  were  to  defeat  the 
Japanese  he  would  also  worst  the  Unsaian  Liberals.  But  even 
then  it  is  practically  certain  that  antocracy  would  not  win  the 
day.  For  the  war  is  virtually  an  examination  which  absolutism 
haa  to  pass  succeeafully  or  disappear.  The  two  subjects  are  mili- 
tary skill  and  economic  soundneaa.  And  in  one  of  these,  if  not 
in  both,  autocracy  is  certain  to  faiL  People  feel  this  instinctively 
rather  than  kziow  it,  and  are  therefore  resolved  to  cootinae  their 
agitation.  At  a  eubacription  banquet  here  on  December  24th, 
780  representatives  of  all  chtssee  of  the  population  loudly  ap- 
plauded Professor  Ix>otooghiB  when  he  said :  "  Let  na  follow  the 
Advice  of  St.  Augustine,  who  writes :  *  If  to  speak  the  truth  be  to 
foment  disorder,  then  let  ua  rise  up,  brothers,  and  foment  disorder 
with  all  our  might  P  " 

A  banquet  which  waa  to  be  held  in  Moscow  on  the  same  night, 
and  for  a  similar  purpose,  was  hindered  by  the  Grand-Uula 
Sergina.  A  political  supper  organised  in  the  ci^  of  £urak  was 
pisrented  in  like  manner,  nniversitiea  and  high  schools  have 
been  closed  by  order  of  the  anthoritiea,  who  consider  the  condnct 
of  the  students  treasonable.  The  Council  of  the  Uoacow  Uni- 
remtf,  on  the  contrary,  dedares  that  the  violent  measures  adopted 
fay  the  antfacnitiea  agdjut  the  stndanta  have  arouaed  such  bitter- 
neaa  that  lectorea  will  have  to  be  foapendcd  until  next  Autumn. 
Benoeforth,  more  than  five  visitors  are  not  admitted  to  any 
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students'  rooms,  in  any  pari  of  the  Empire,  for  any  pnrpoafr' 
ever,  lest  thej  should  nmspire.  Thus  the  Government  indolps  m 
arbitrajy  rule  and  lavlese  violeocc,  while  the  people  aeem  mdj 
to  trans^resB  laws  more  sacred  than  tboee  of  the  antoctacj  ia 
their  eagemeas  to  root  out  adminiatratiTe  caprice.  In.  a  won^ 
Bosaia  baa  entered  upon  the  first  atage  of  revoJutitm. 


In  cndearoring  to  comprehend  the  real  aitaation  in  whidi 
Combes,  the  Prime  Minister,  finds  himself,  it  ia  caaODtial  u  re- 
member that  his  enemies  hare  long  ceased  to  be  oalj  on  that  ude 
of  Farliament  where  be  sees  his  political  opponenta.  Uanj  a  man 
who  supports  him  in  erery  ballot  thinks  in  hia  hort  that  be  osold 
do  the  anticlerical  business  better  than  the  Premier;  and  l» 
should  not  forget  that  the  Social  isia,  without  wfaom  he  camurt 
govern,  are  too  strong  men  to  be  capable  of  gratitude,  and  mij 
some  day  mete  out  to  him  the  same  justice  that  be  has  meted  oot 
to  M.  Andre.  Even  in  the  party  to  which  he  himself  belooged 
when  he  succeeded  K.  Waldeck-Uousseau,  he  has  bitter  <*n»niifg- 
M.  heygaet,  M.  Caillaux,  above  all,  M.  Lockroy,  all  thne  memben 
of  the  [neceding  cabinet,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  Oj^xnitiim, 
yet  they  take  advantage  of  every  opportimi^  to  criticise  his 
methods.  M.  Lockroy,  more  especially,  dots  not  let  a  week  paai 
without  attacking  hia  successor,  M.  Pelletan,  in  the  Chaa^nr  or 
in  the  press.  Bat  these  three  men  are  lamba  in  compoziaon  widi 
M.  Doumer  and  3£.  Millcrand,  both  of  tbem  men  of  exoeptiooal 
powera  and  capable  of  the  terrible  political  hatred  whidi  is  worn 
than  the  vrorst  grudges. 

M.  Uillerand's  ill-will  sgainst  the  Prime  Mmi#rr  does  not 
arise  merely  from  his  having  belonged  to  U.  Wald«ck-Boanen'* 
cabinet:  his  grievance  is  of  a  personal  character.  When  K. 
Combea  was  accused  of  hsTing  been  privy  to  bis  son'a  alU^ed  a^ 
tempt  to  appropriate  the  ''  Carthusians'  million,"  instead  oj  b«tJig 
content  wiUi  clearing  himself,  aa  he  did  without  diflScnlty,  he 
hinted  that  the  man  who  had  been  silent  when  he  should  ban 
spoken  vras  the  ex-Minister  of  Commerce.  The  pale-lipped  do- 
qneooe  of  M.  Uillerand'e  reply  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  at 
Uioae  who  were  at  the  Chamber  that  dsy.  H.  Ifillenuod  ia  a 
barrister,  but  he  never  indnlgied  in  the  long-winded  periods  one 
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hcsn  ftt  the  Pilais.  Were  it  aot  for  a  teudency  to  sabtilty,  a  habit 
of  DOiiang  details,  minute  particulars  of  procedure,  etc.,  hia 
plaio,  direc^  impaseioned  speech  would  never  remind  one  of  the 
Lar.  The  man  te  independence  iteelf.  A  Freemuoa  and  staunch 
anticlerical,  he  has  lately  bet'u  excommuuicated  by  tlic  Lodges. 
A  Socialist — the  politician  who  succeeded  in  pesaiog  the  only  acta 
m  far  practically  favorable  to  Labor — he  alao  was  ejected  by  the 
Socialists.  He  never  goes  a  step  farther  tban  where  his  opinion 
leads  him,  and  he  cares  not  for  amsequences.  When  K.  Ribot 
asoenda  the  tribune*  his  soberly  ornate  epeech  and  quickness  of 
■pprdiension,  together  with  bis  knowledge  of  lin&ncial  and  home 
politics,  always  secure  him  a  reapectful  hearing,  but  be  has  now 
dropped  into  a  party  whose  speeches  are  only  talk.  Everybody 
feels,  on  the  contrary-,  that  M.  Millerand's  addresses  are  as  near 
acta  as  be  can  make  them,  and  that  every  time  he  attacks  the 
cabinet,  it  is  with  an  idea  that  its  ruin  may  ensue. 

H.  Doumer  would  be  a  hardly  \em  formidable-  foe,  if  he  had  not 
been  known  to  be  one  a  little  too  long.  Intellectually,  he  is  not  on 
a  level  with  M.  Millerand.  He  is  partly  a  self-taught  man,  and 
never  gives  the  impression  that  be  could  be  capable  of  a  wide 
political  outlook;  but  be  baa  friends,  an  admirable  ondentanding 
of  finaucial  questioue,  and  bis  mind  is  even  more  made  up  against 
M.  Combed  than  M.  Milkrand's.  Is  it  ambition  or  a  leas  selfish 
motive?  Perhaps  both.  M.  Doumer,  for  several  years,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Indo-China ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  one  single  inntance 
could  be  adduced  of  a  man — diploma^  soldier  or  other — living 
abroad  or  in  the  colonies  for  any  length  of  time,  with  enough 
power  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  reapoosibility,  and  coming 
home  as  ready  as  he  was  to  be  plunged  into  the  political  whirl- 
pot^  A  governor  of  Indo-Chisa  or  Algeria  certainly  enjoys  more 
independence  and  stands  a  better  chance  of  attaining  to  statesman- 
ship than  a  Prime  Minister  who  accepts,  as  does  M.  Combes,  con- 
stant reference  to  hia  majority.  Coming  home  again,  his  first 
unpresaion  is  that  the  head  of  the  central  power,  with  whom  he 
baa  been  more  than  once  in  conilict,  is  little  better  than  a  man  of 
straw.  In  fact,  M.  Doumer  used  some  such  contemptuous  expres- 
aion  iDon  after  his  return  ^m  Indo-China,  and  M.  Combes  had 
to  give  a  great  banquet  at  Laon,  M.  Doumer's  own  ctmatituency, 
ta  afford  him  an  occasion  for  replying  to  an  address  of  the  latter 
which  had  been  noUiing  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.    Contrary 
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to  hia  expcctAtions,  M.  Doumcr  hue  not  orerthrown  the  gonnh 
ment  jet,  and  he  is  still  president  of  the  Bodget  Committee;  but 
this  poeitioii  giree  him  a  daily  opportunity  of  autJboritatinfy 
interfering  in  almost  every  debate,  and  he  seldom  deprives  him- 
self of  the  pleasure  of  doing  eo  vith  totally  anTeiled  hostility  to 
the  Premier.    If  it  is  remembered  that  men  like  JL  G«rfiUe' 
K^ache,  Vioe-Preflident  of  the  Chamber,  and  M.  Etienne,  presi* 
dent  of  the  group  of  Democratic  Union,  without  which  the  ma- 
jority would  not  hang  together,  are  or  have  been  interested,  like 
K.  Doumer,  in  the  colonies,  side  with  him  on  most  qaeationa,  and 
suffer  M.  Combes  instead  of  liking  him,  it  will  be  realised  that  a 
majority  with  such  a  man  wi  it — for  his  political  creed  places 
him  in  the  Extreme  Left — may  turn  out  at  any  moment  to  be  a 
mere  fiction.    In  fact,  even  supposing  the  ''groups''  to  remain 
what  they  ere,  the  "  Ttmp$  "  has  just  pointed  out  that  a  cnbinet 
a  ahnde  more  mod(>rnte  than  the  present  could  do  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Socialists,  and  be  sure  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
votes  that  make  up  the  present  majority.    But  the  groups  may 
not  be  much  longer  what  they  have  been  for  years.     The  great 
and  almost  inexplicable  homogeneousoesB  of  the  majority  In  the 
last  tvo  Parliaments  was  the  effect  mostly  of  the  Dr«yfus  Affair, 
which  let  anticlericalism  loose  and  gave  unexpected  influence 
to  the  SocialistB.    Most  of  the  bills  introduced  were  anU-CathoUc 
in  tendency  and,  consequently,  agreeable  to  all  but  the  Right  and 
the  Centre — that  is  to  say,  to  what  H.  Climetkcesn  iraa  the  first  to 
call  the  '*  Bloc."    The  Bloc  c<»uista  of  four  sectioDB  or  groups, 
each  with  a  complete  organixatioo — a  president,  secretary,  regular 
meetings,  etc. — ^the  more  Influential  members  of  which  not  only 
discuss  the  course  to  be  followed  in  every  important  affair,  but 
by  the  tacit  understanding  of  their  friends  are  the  Ministers  of 
the  morrow.     M.  Combes  had  made  a  practice  of  asking  the 
advice  of  the  fonr  presidents  of  the  groups  before  proposing  any 
serious  measure,  and,  if  it  took  from  his  independence,  this  prac- 
tice added  much  to  the  stability  of  his  cabinet     As  long  as  he 
hsd  only  antireligious  schemes  to  suggest,  even  M.  Etienne^ 
group— the  most  moderate  of  the  four — ratified  them  as  implicitly 
BB  M.  Jauris  and  his  Socialist  followers.     But  anticlericalism 
is  not  inexhaustible,  and  other  questions  now  crop  up  which  set 
the  most  listless  deputy  thinking.     There  are  at  present  two 
under  discussion:  one,  Disestablishment  still  in  committee;  the 
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<rther,  the  Income  Tax,  in  the  flnt  it^e  of  parlUmentary  pro- 
cedure. Both  are  fall  of  hidden  snaree.  Into  which  M.  Doumor, 
prepared  with  statistics  and  figures,  is  loogisg  to  decoy  hia  enemy. 

Disestablishment  had  long  been  thought  an  impoesibility.  The 
Radicals — above  all,  M.  Cl^meneeau,  who  used  to  deliTer  a  yearly 
speech  on  the  subject — insisted  so  much  that  it  was  a  neceiuty 
that  people  grew  aocostomed  to  the  notion;  and,  when  the  P^mI 
Nuncio  was  recalled  in  July  of  last  year,  it  was  spoken  of  aa  a 
matter  of  course.  A  remarkably  industrious  and  ingenious 
Socialist,  M.  Briand,  had  prepared  a  bill  which  was  said  to  be 
immediately  workable,  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  would  be 
enacted  into  law  offhand,  and  enforced  by  the  end  of  190fi.  Tet 
the  firet  weeks  of  tlie  eestiioD  elapsed  without  a  word  from  the 
Premier  to  bring  the  bill  under  diacuasioo,  and  it  began  to  lo(A 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  approaching  the  subject,  when,  one  fine 
CTcning,  at  the  end  of  an  indifferent  sitting,  he  suddenly  laid  the 
projei  on  the  President's  table.  The  astonishment  which  this 
rapidity  of  impulse  created  was  not  lessened  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Premier's  bill  differed  in  some  important  particulaiv 
from  that  of  M.  Briand,  and  consequently  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  committee  as  if  nothing  had  aa  yet  been  done. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  question  of 
Disestablishment  would  be  long  and  tedious.  The  ownership  of 
the  churcbea  is  the  most  imporiant  part  of  it,  and  I  will  content 
myielf  with  a  brief  exposi  of  that  The  Heign  of  Terror  deprived 
the  clergy  of  alt  they  poaaesaed,  churchee  as  well  as  lands,  which 
were  generally  bought  back  from  the  government  by  private 
iodiriduala.  The  Concordat  of  1802  returned  the  religious 
buildings  to  their  original  owners,  but  the  clergy  agreed,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  not  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  their  prop> 
erty  daring  the  Bevolution,  provided  a  stipend  of  900  to  1200 
franca  (180  to  240  dollars)  were  paid  yeariy  to  parish  priesta 
Now,  in  the  event  of  Disestablishment,  M.  Combes's  bill  providet 
that  a  pension  equivalent  to  about  half  their  present  stipend  shall 
be  paid  to  clergy  over  forty  yeajs  of  age;  but  that  henceforward 
no  stipend  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  clergy,  and,  what  is  worse,  that 
the  churcbea  and  houses  n{  the  beneficed  clergy  ar«  to  be  taken 
back  from  them  and  only  used  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  '^k 
consequence  is  clear.  Not  only  tilie  priests,  but  their  congrega- 
tioDs,  (.  «.,  a  certain  number  of  rotera,  are  sure  to  grumble  against 
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treatment  which  compels  them  to  p&y  for  vfaat  they  look  190D 
ag  their  otil  Erer^  depaty  knows  that,  if  bia  ooustituenu  miut 
have  resjon  to  complain  of  him,  it  should  aerer  be  abont  addi- 
tioDal  expense  for  which  he  might  be  held  responsible.  Heooe  the 
likelihood  that  M.  Comhee  may  not  be  followed  by  hia  uaual  ma- 
jority, (Mr  that  he  will  endeavor  indefinitely  to  defer  a  genent  dia- 
cuaaioQ,  in  which  case  the  Socdaliats  will  say  that  he  ia  no  better 
than  U.  Ribot,  and  a  split  in  the  Bloc  will  ensae. 

Many  depntieB  who  generally  support  the  goremment  leem  to  be 
jnst  as  shy  of  the  proposed  law  on  the  Inoome  Tax.  It  ia  very 
true  that  our  present  financial  system  weighs  more  heaTily  on  the 
humble  than  on  the  wealthy^  as  it  is  based  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  house  rent,  which  ir  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  real 
means  of  the  taxpayer, — in  fact,  is  a  totally  misleading  sign.  It 
is  rery  true  also  that  M.  BouTicr>  like  most  of  his  predeoeoMcs, 
unites  the  desire  of  being  fair  to  that  of  securing  an  ample  exdieq- 
ner,  and  wants  to  get  more  money  from  those  who  hare  the  moft. 
But,  making  allowance  for  the  perfect  purity  of  hii  intentiou^ 
and  for  the  di^cultiea  inherent  in  every  possible  method  of  ex- 
tracting money,  it  is  certain  that  the  reform  he  propoees  cauKS  no 
alight  alarm  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  their  repreeentatires. 
Taxation  of  inocnne  based  00.  the  total  wealth  of  the  indiridaal 
inTolves  a  valuation  of  his  property,  which,  if  disputa),  entails 
investigation^  and  that  means  odium.  This  is  not  aU.  It  aeemi 
an  ominous  sign  that  the  Socialists,  who  theoretically  will  have 
nothing  short  of  prognanv*  taxation,  appear  quite  coatent  with 
the  Hinister^B  bilL  Not  only  their  politioU  adveraariee,  but  their 
friends  in  the  Bloc,  ecent  aome  deeply-laid  scheme  under  tfaia 
quiet  demeanor,  and  the  concLnaion  of  U.  Uourier's  speech  in  the 
general  debate  has  somewhat  justified  these  miigivingo.  In  the 
first  and  by  far  the  longest  part  of  this  address,  the  Uinisier  was 
anxious  to  show  that  his  bill  wa&  merely  intended,  as  he  add,  to 
shift  the  burden  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  But,  juat  at 
the  end,  he  let  his  heareni  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  terrific  pro- 
dnctivaiess  of  the  future  tax,  when  the  old-oge  pension  fund  and 
the  nationalization  of  railways  became  an  urgent  Deeenity.  The 
next  morning,  an  eminent  financier,  M.  Jnlei  Bodie^  tnnolated 
these  words  into  flgoiee  in  the  "  Figaro,"  and  the  sigfat  of  thia 
**  little  bill "  ia  Ukely  to  scare  away  every  me  tn  the  Radical  pul^ 
who  ia  still  at  heart  a  bourgMis,  that  is  to  say*  nine  out  of  ten. 
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To  8Dm  up,  anticlencalisin  id  the  order  of  the  daj,  and  ft  per- 
petual triumph  for  the  MinititeiB  when  it  B«eiiu  to  mean  clerical 
nioncj  appropriated  bjr  the  State.    The  same  can  be  said  o£  Social- 
ism,  when  the  word  ia  limited  to  ite  purely  political  aigpifieance. 
The  moment  the  progreee  of  both  doctrines  places  the  deputy  and 
his  constitnenU  face  to  face  with,  contingenciea  inrolring  ex- 
penditure, an  uncertainty  prevails  which  is  soon  followed  by  dis- 
trust and  by  a  fall  in  the  parliamentary  barometer  such  as  we 
bare  lately  seen.    The  palmy  days  of  anticlericaliam  are  nearly 
gone,  seeing  that  clericalism  is  bttle  more  than  a  phantom  or  a 
g^ost,  and  the  cabinets  of  long  duration  which  we  liave  admired 
in  the  last  seven  years  are  going  with  them.    The  reader  ought 
.aot  to  forget  that  the  aTerags  duration  of  republican  goremments 
between  1871  and  1897  was  sli^Uy  under  ten  mtmths,  but  he 
should  remember  also  that  in  our  system  a  change  of  goTemment 
rdoea  not  amount,  as  in  England,  to  a  change  of  policy,    llie  fall 
of  M.  Oombes  and  the  advent  of  M.  Doumer  will  not  much  alter 
the  course  of  events  which  we  have  been  able  to  follow  from  the 
,days  of  Qambetta.    Those  who  fear  a  reaction,  as  the  result  of 
^  those  eventa,  do  not  read  history  better  than  those  who  long  for  it 


Wkaatamoa,  Jamwuy,  190S, 
It  ia  plain  enough  that,  if  either  of  the  parties  to  the  present 
conflict  in  the  Far  East  were  at  liber^  to  proclaim  itself  accuser, 
judge,  jury  and  eiecutaoner  with  reference  to  any  controvertible 
question,  the  agreement  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  State 
Department,  was  entered  into  by  the  belligerent  and  neutral 
Powen  to  respect  China's  neutrality,  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
im  which  it  was  originally  formulated.  Nevertheless,  in  the  note 
prasanted  to  Secretar}'  Hay,  Huseia  practically  arrogates  the  right 
to  decide  for  herself  whether  China  has  or  has  not  committed  a 
breadi  of  neutrality,  and,  if  her  ex  parte  decialon  sbonld  be  in  the 
affirmative,  to  take  su<^  retaliatory  action  as  to  her  may  seem 
azpedient  It  should  be  patent  to  every  student  of  international 
law  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Russia's  position  cannot  be  for 
a  moment  tolerated,  though  whether  repudiatioQ  of  it  shonld  be 
carried  further  than  indignant  protest,  and  take  the  form  of 
forcible  interposition,  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  international 
policy.    A  world-involring  war  must  be  areited  at  all  haiarda: 
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to  cinnunicribe  the  conflict  in  tiie  Far  Kast  to  a  Atul  betwMiL  ti» 
original  cmnbatantA  vae,  of  course,  the  aim  of  the  Degotistaam 
bj  which  in  February,  1904,  Secretaiy  Hay  obtained  from  all  tiic 
Powers  com>emed,  wbether  beUigiereot  or  neutral,  asmmnoes 
to  the  utjuost  of  their  respective  abilities  the  neutzmtity  cd 
should  be  respected.    To  punish  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  agree- 
ment by  a  precipitate  recouree  to  coerdoOf  which  almoet  certainlfj 
would  bring  about  a  general  war,  would  be  to  loee  eig^  of 
primary  object    We  presume,  therefore,  that,  for  the  preaent,  at 
all  erentfi,  the  agency  relied  npcm  to  conTinoe  Rneaia  that  iha. 
U1U81  not  arbitrarily,  on  uDproved  allegations  of  her  own,  aet  iiidB' 
an  international  c<»Dpact,  will  be  moral  suasion.     This  ia  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Hay's  reply  to  RnMia'&  not6» 
whidi  reply,  by  the  way,  has  been  communicated  to  all  of  the 
neutral  Powers.    The  latter  are  reminded  of  their  promisa*  to 
their  beet  endeaTors  to  keep  China  from  becoming  involTed  in 
war.    Those  promises,  obrionaly,  would  not  be  kept,  nnleos  the' 
Powers  which  made  them  should  insist  that  a  belligereit>  instead 
of  arrogantly  assuming  to  decide  for  itself  that  China  had  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  faith,  should  submit  the  question  to  impartial 
arbitration.    If  BnasiA  has  any  solid  foundation  for  her  charges 
that  China  has  riolated  a  neutral's  duties,  she  shoold  vehsome 
arbitration :  if  she  has  none,  she,  naturally,  will  lode  ^fkwiifi*  on 
such  a  method  of  settling  a  dispute.    A  country,  however,  whldi, 
like  Russia,  in  order  to  maintain  her  urmies  in  the  Add,  and  tn 
shield   herself  sgainet  internal   rerolotion,  is  absolutely  foroed 
to  borrow  money  abroad,  cannot  afford  to  resist  the  pressure  of  ijH 
temational  opinion.    When  the  St  Petersburg  Goremment  finds 
thst  Mr.  Ha^-'s  temperate  remonstrance  against  its  higfa-banded 
attempt  to  accuse  and  penalize  China  in  a  breath  meets  with  coo- 
eurrence  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  even  Paris,  as  well  as  Loo- 
don,  it  is  likely  either  to  withdraw  the  impntationa  made  agaiml 
China's  good  faith,  or  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  an  ob- 
biaseed  tribunal. 

Now  that  President  Roosevelt  has  announced  a  corollary  to  tiu 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  I  ja tin- American  repubUca  will 
be  left  to  duir  own  devices  so  long  as  they  refrain  from  outrages 
upon  fordgaert  and  pay  their  debts,  but  no  longer,  it  is  plainly 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  we  must  either  permit  Tene- 
nda  to  be  disciplined  I7  foreign  creditor-Powe?^  or  tak*  vpen 
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onmlves  the  diseipliiiing  prooew.  Mr.  RooeereU  bse  mAde  it 
pretty  erident  that,  whcncTer  he  is  again  confronted  by  such  « 
dilemma,  he  will  ^aep  the  second  horn.  He  will  interpose  as  a 
receiver,  and  administer  certain  revenues  of  the  delinquent  debtor. 
for  the  benefit  of  creditor*.  Our  Govcmraent  is  already  doing 
that  in  the  Dominican  coatom-houK  at  I^  Plata,  and  it  must 
I  presently  take  similar  meaanrea  against  Venexuela,  or  once  more 
'  lUov  European  crcditor-Powera  to  apply  force.  For  reasons  best 
knovn  to  President  Castro,  the  cutttoms  re\'enaes  of  the  porta  of 
Gnayra  and  Pnerto  Cabello — ahont  a  third  of  which  were  act 

lide  by  treaty  for  the  payment  of  foreign  creditors — are  falling 
much  abort  of  the  flgnree  exhibited  before  the  agreement 
made.  Meanwhile,  far  from  appreciating  the  friendly  poei- 
'tion  taken  by  onr  GoTerament  during  the  blockade  of  Venezuelan 
harbors  by  allied  European  Powers,  President  Castro  boa  been 
showing  himself  more  stiff-necked  than  ever  in  his  attitnde  toward 
an  American  asphalt  company  and  other  American  claimants  of 
jostice  at  the  hands  of  Venezuela.  It  is  an  act  of  insolence  and 
folly  of  which  this  South  American  adventurer  ie  guilty.  If  he 
had  common  knowledge  and  common  sense,  be  would  forr- 
Me  that,  should  we  make  up  our  minds  to  bring  fellows  of  his 
idney  to  book,  they  would  find  onr  little  finger  heavier  than 

lrope*8  loins,  There  are  not  a  few  loQg-hcade4  Americans  who, 
in  view  of  our  national  determination  to  construct  and  maintain 
ui  interoceanic  waterway  across  the  Tsthmns  of  Panama,  already 
SBsert  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of  anarchy 
on  the  sonthem  shore  of  the  Caribbean,  and  that,  in  self-defence 
md  in  the  interest  of  the  ciTilieed  world,  we  may  be  driven  to 
HRime  n  protectorate  otct  the  riparian  tract  stretching  from  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Orinoco, 

Why  are  European  mannfactnreTS  profoundly  inten?sted  in  the 
twin  bills  introdnced  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivei.  and  understood  to  embody  the  President's  views,  the  billa 
providicg  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  when  a 
given  railway  rate  is  complnined  of,  may  substitute  another  rate, 
which  may  be  coofimed  or  set  aside  on  appeal  to  a  Court  of 
Transportation  which  is  to  be  called  into  existence.  They  are 
interested  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  twin  bills  to 
which  we  refer  should  become  laws,  products  of  European  manu- 
facture could  never  again  procure  a  lower  rate  of  transportation 
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from  the  Americsn  seaport  ftt  vhich  they  might  be  Undad 
the  int4>rior  place  of  consumption— say^  Minneapolis  or 
City — than  could  be  obtained  by  domeatic  competing  prodt 
shipped  from  some  inland  point  to  the  same  consumers.  In 
(lecoDd  place,  American  products  of  iron  and  ateel,  manu&ctttred, 
let  us  Bay,  at  Pittabnrg,  could  never  again  secure  a  lower  nUe  for 
transportation  to  New  York,  whcu  intended  for  exportation  to 
European  markets,  than  they  could  if  meant  to  be  diBtributed  and 
consumed  in  t^e  United  States.  So  much  for  the  ngniflctnot] 
which  the  Preaidenfe  railway  policy  ought  to  have  in  the 
of  foreigners.  We  need  not  point  out  that  the  Bnaaian  prodi 
of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  will  prick  up  their  ears  when  tiwf^ 
learn  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
get  rebates  from  the  American  railways  transporting  its  commodi- 
ties to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  for  transmiaeion  abroad. 

It  would  be  filmof;t  superfluous  to  point  out  the  eagemeBs  witliJ 
which  foreign  purreyors  of  some  raw  materials  and  certain  manu- 
factured products  are  watching  the  reception  of  the  Preeidenfa 
intimation  that  some  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariflj 
ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  existing  induKtria] 
and  commercial  conditi<»is.  Nothing  could  eiceed  the  euavi^ 
with  which  the  proposal  has  been  persistently  urged,  or  the  relTety  i 
smoothness  of  the  glove  enveloping  the  propoeer'a  iron  hand.  li 
has  become  tolerably  clear  during  the  month  of  January  that  the 
Republican  leaders  In  Congress  hare  succumbed  to  the  dulcet  but 
firm  pressure  exerted  by  the  President,  and  that,  alth^ongh  no 
extra  aeaeion  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  will  be  called  for  the 
purpose  in  the  coming  spring,  the  task  of  tariff  rerieion  will  be 
seriously  undertaken  by  committees  during  the  summer,  and  the 
changes  agn>ed  upon  will  be  submitted  at  an  extra  sesnon  to  \j9\ 
held  in  the  early  autumn.  We  say  "committees,**  becanae,  al- 
though the  Ways  and  Kean^  Committee  of  the  present  House  of 
BepreeentatiTeg  expires  with  the  Fifty-eighth  Congren,  all  the 
members  of  it  have  been  reelected,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to 
reoccnpy  their  former  places,  so  that,  properly  enough,  they  can 
confer  unofficially  with  the  corresponding  Senate  committee. 

Well-wishers  and  ill-wishers  of  our  country  are  alike  coocemedj 
to  note  the  position  taken  by  our  Federal  GoTemroent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  solution  of  the  negro  i^ohlem  in  our  Southern  Statei, 
a  problem  the  gravis  of  which  a  already  tremendou,  and  eanly 
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mij;ht  be  aggravated  by  ill-timed  and  injudicious  interference. 
Such  interfer^uoe  wae  threatened  tn  the  platform  framed  last 
year  at  Chicago  by  the  Republican  National  Conveotioo,  A 
plank  in  that  platform  advimd  that  measurra  ebould  be  taken 
toward  an  early  enforcement  of  the  weond  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  ft  State's  representation  in  the  House  of  Represcntntives 
and  in  the  Electoral  College  shall  be  redured  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  adult  male  citizens  who  in  that  State  may  be  exclnded 
from  the  franehiae.  Although  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  subject 
was  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  either  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  or  in 
his  speech  of  acceptance,  it  eeema  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
by  not  a  few  Republicans  that  his  silence  implied  approval.  In 
pursuance  of  this  assumption,  Mr.  Cmmpacker  of  Indiana  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  and  Mr.  Piatt  of  New 
York  laid  before  the  Senate,  resolutions  rrcommenrling  that  al- 
leged restrictions  of  the  franchise  in  certain  States  should  be 
invefitigHled,  and  that,  if  these  were  found  to  exist,  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  should  be  enforced  by  legis- 
lation. No  other  incident  has  occasioned  such  widespread  un- 
easiness, not  to  aay  alarm,  throughout  the  Sonth  since  a  Force  Bill 
WM  mooted  under  the  Hsrrison  Administration.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that,  at  that  time  and  previously,  the  late  James  G. 
Bliiine  expresned  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ammdment  had  mndifipd  serioufily  the  effect  and  potency  of  the 
wcond  feotJon  of  the  Fourteenth.  That  section  had  simply  aa- 
aerted  that,  whenever  a  State  should  see  fit  to  exclude  the  negro 
from  the  rieht  of  piiffrage.  the  Nation,  on  its  part,  would  exclndo 
the  negro  from  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Mr.  Blaine  held  that, 
when,  by  a  subsequent  change  in  the  Constitution,  the  Nation 
declared  peremptorily  that  a  State  should  not  exclude  the  negro 
from  the  right  of  euffrage,  it  neutralized  and  surrendered  the 
contingent  right,  before  possessed,  of  excluding  him  from  the 
bub  of  apportionment  It  seems  to  follow  that,  a«  things  are 
now,  Kr.  Blaine  would  have  said  that  there  is  no  ground  for  a 
Force  Bill,  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
having  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  not  being 
applicable,  inasmuch  as  in  none  of  the  Southern  Statea  is  the 
negro  excluded  from  the  franchise  qtta  negro,  but  as  a  citizen 
Mling  short  of  specified  educational  or  property  quaUficati(nii. 
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We  do  lot  know  whether  Presidpnt  Rooeerelt  hu  beea  mam ' 
impreased  by  Mr.  Blaine's  argument,  wKich  Diakes  the  appliuft- 
tion  of  a  Force  Bill  a  matter,  not  of  ediics,  bat  of  law.  Wcj 
imagine  that  he  was  much  more  influenced  by  the  moral  objec- 
tiona  to  an  enforcement  of  the  Fourtemith  Amendment,  which 
were  set  forth  efloctirely  by  a  Southern  tlunker,  Mr.  B.  Q- 
Murphy,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Revibw.  Mr.  Murphy  under- 
took to  prove — and,  in  the  jud^e&t  of  many  dispaaaiontte 
readers,  he  succeeded  in  proving — that  an  enforceraent  of  the 
Fourteenth.  Amendment  would  work  irreparable  iujury  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Southern  States.  He  cxpreeeod  the 
convicticm  that  his  fellow  countrymen  at  the  South  would  never 
consent  to  forfeit  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Bepreaanta- 
tives  and  in  the  Electoral  College  to  which  their  population  en- 
titles them,  and  that,  soixier  than  submit  to  ea<^  a  loss  ol  po- 
>itical  weight,  they  would  level  all  the  dyk«  which  of  Ute  they 
hare  patiently  erected  to  shield  the  intelligence,  thrift  and  prty 
greegiveness  of  tbdr  section  from  being  swamped  by  floods  of 
negro  ignorance  and  white  illiteracy.  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  heai- 
tiite  to  affirm  thnt,  in  the  past,  the  South  bed  suf^rcd  ne  mocha 
if  not  more;,  from  the  hide-bonnd  prejudice  and  stabbom  bcck- 
wardness  of  illiterate  wbltes  as  from  the  instability  and  cormpti- 
bility  of  uneducated  and  worthlee*  negroes.  In  conclusion,  he 
made  a  powerful  appm]  to  warm-hearted  and  far-eighted  men  En 
all  parts  of  the  Bcpublic.  not  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Sooth 
to  free  herself  from  both  sources  of  misfortune.  Let  the  Strath 
go  on  with  her  attempt,  be  said,  to  make  the  franchiae  a  certiflcoti 
of  merit,  and  thus  graduolly  to  purge  herself  of  negro  ignorance 
and  white  illiteracy.  Whether  it  was,  we  repeat,  Mr.  BUine*« 
technical  aigmnent  or  Mr.  Murphy's  appeal  to  craadenoe  thai 
exPTcised  the  more  influcnre  on  Mr.  Boosevelt^a  mind,  we  are  not 
competent  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  in  an  interview  with  Judge 
Jones  of  Alabama,  one  of  his  appointees  to  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
he  made  an  unequivocal  announcement  that  ho  was  opposed  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment We  know  of  nothing  that  has  happened  during  the  last 
flflesn  years  that  is  of  better  arigury  for  the  advancement  of  tho 
Sooth  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Republic. 
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THE  CZAR'S  SOLILOQUY. 


BY  MARC  TWAIN. 


After  the  Czitr's  noming  bath  It  i»  bin  habit  to  niMiUte  an  hoar 
iMfore  ditAsing   binueU. — London  Timet  Comtpomdmtce. 

IViewing  himself  in  the  pier-glaas.]  Naked,  what  am  I  ?  A 
lank,  skinny,  Bpider-Iegged  libel  on  the  image  of  Ood !  Look  at 
the  iraxwork  bead — the  face,  with  the  expression  of  a  melon — 
Ihe  projecting  ears — the  knotted  elbows — the  diabed  breast — the 
knife-edged  shins — and  then  the  feet,  all  beads  and  joints  and 
bone-sprays,  an  imitation  X-ray  photograph  1  There  is  nothing 
imperial  about  this,  nothing  impoeing,  impreuive,  nothing  to  in- 
voke awe  and  reverence.  Is  it  this  that  a  hundred  aod  fortj 
million  Busaians  kiss  the  dust  before  and  worship?  Manifestly 
Dot  I  Ko  one  conid  worship  this  epectacle,  which  is  Me.  Then 
who  is  it,  what  is  it,  that  they  worship?  Privately,  none  knows 
better  than  I:  it  is  my  clothes.  Withoot  my  clothes  I  eihould  be 
BB  destitntc  of  authority  as  any  other  naked  person.  Nobody  could 
tcU  me  from  a  parson,  a  barber,  a  dude.  Then  who  is  tb£  real 
Emperor  of  Bosaia  ?    My  clothes.    There  is  no  other. 

As  Teufelsdriickh  suggested,  what  wonld  man  be — what  would 
tmp  man  be — withoat  his  clothe??  As  soon  as  one  stope  and 
thinks  over  that  proposition,  one  realizes  that  without  his  clothes 
«  man  would  be  nothing  at  all;  that  the  clothes  do  not  merely 
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make  the  man,  the  cloibee  are  the  man ;  Ui&t  without  them  he  is  i 
oipheri  a  nancj,  a  aobod;,  a  nothing. 

Title* — BAother  azti&iialit; — are  a  put  of  his  clothing.  Tbey  ^ 
and  the  diy-goods  (xmceal  the  WMrer'e  inieriority  and  make  him 
seem  great  and  a  wonder,  when  at  bottom  there  i&  nothing  ro- 
markable  abont  him.  They  c&n  move  a  nation  to  fall  on  its  knees 
and  BincereLj  worship  aa  Emperor  who,  without  the  clothes  and 
the  title,  would  drop  to  the  rank  of  the  cobbler  and  be  swallowed 
np  and  loet  aigfat  of  in  the  massed  multitude  of  the  inconaequen- 
tiaU;  an  Emperor  who,  naked  in  a  naked  world,  would  get  no 
notice,  excite  no  remark^  and  be  heedlessly  shouldered  and  jostled 
like  any  other  uncertified  stranger,  and  perhaps  offered  a  kopek  to 
carry  somebody's  gripsack ;  yet  an  Emperor  who,  by  the  sheer 
might  of  those  artificialities — clothes  and  a  title — can  get  himeelf 
worshipped  as  a  deity  by  his  people,  and  at  his  pleasure  and  unre- 
buked  can  exile  them,  hunt  ^em,  harry  them,  destroy  ttiem,  just 
as  he  would  with  so  many  rats  if  the  accident  of  birth  had  for- 
niehed  him  a  calling  better  suited  to  his  capacities  than  emper- 
ing.  It  is  a  stupendous  force — that  which  resides  in  the  all- 
concealing  cloak  of  clothes  and  title;  they  fill  the  onlooker  with 
awe;  they  make  him  tremble;  yet  he  knows  that  every  hereditary; 
regal  dignity  commemorates  a  usurpation,  a  power  illegitimatelj 
Bcquired,  an  authority  conreyed  and  conferred  by  persons  who 
did  not  own  it  For  mouardis  have  been  chosen  and  elected  by 
aristocracies  only:  a  Nation  has  never  elected  one. 

There  is  no  power  without  clothes.  It  is  the  power  that  governs 
the  human  race.  Strip  its  chiefs  to  the  skin,  and  no  State  coold; 
be  governed;  naked  officials  could  exerdae  no  authority; 
would  look  (and  be)  like  everybody  else — commonplace,  incouse* 
quential.  A  policeman  in  plain  clothes  is  one  man ;  in  hie  uni-^ 
form  he  is  ten.  Clothes  and  title  are  the  moet  potent  thing, 
most  formidable  influence,  in  the  earth.  They  move  the  ht 
race  to  willing  and  epontaneons  respect  for  the  judge,  the  general, 
the  admiral,  the  bishop,  the  ambassador,  the  fnvoloua  e&rl,  the 
idiot  duke,  the  sultan,  the  king,  the  emperor.  No  great  title  is 
efficiflDt  without  clothes  to  support  it  In  naked  tribes  of  savagM 
tiie  kings  wear  some  kind  of  rag  or  decoration  which  they  nuks'^ 
sacred  to  themselves  and  allow  no  one  else  to  wear.  The  king  of 
the  great  Fan  tribe  wears  a  bit  of  leopard-«lrin  on  his  shoulder— 
it  is  sacred  to  royalty;  the  rest  of  him  is  perfectly  naked.    With- 
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ont  his  bit  of  leopard-Bkin  to  vwe  ajid  imprcu  the  people,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  ke«p  his  job. 

\^Aftera  silence.]  A  cnrious  iDTeation,  ui  anKccoantAble  inven- 
tion— the  human  race  I  The  swanning  Rnmian  niiUions  hare  for 
centuries  meekly  olloved  onr  Familj  to  rob  them,  inanlt  them, 
trample  them  under  foot,  while  they  lived  and  Buffered  and  died 
with  no  purpose  and  no  function  bnt  to  make  that  Family  com- 
fortable 1  These  people  are  horses — just  that — hones  with  clothea 
and  a  reli^on.  A  horse  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred  men  will 
let  one  man  beat  him,  etarre  him,  drive  him ;  the  Boseian  millions 
allow  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  to  hold  them  in  slavery — and 
iheae  very  soldiers  are  their  own  sons  and  brothers  I 

A  vtruige  thing,  when  one  considera  it:  to  wit,  the  world  ap- 
plies to  Czar  and  System  the  same  moral  axitmiB  that  have  vogue 
and  acceptance  in  civilized  countries !  Because,  in  civilized  conn- 
triea,  it  is  wrong  to  remove  oppressors  otherwise  than  by  process 
of  law,  it  is  held  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  Bussia,  where  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  law — except  for  our  Family.  Law»  are  merely 
restraints — they  have  no  other  fonction.  In  civilized  conntriea 
they  RBtrain  all  personf>,  and  leatztm  them  all  alike,  which  ia 
fiir  and  ri^teona;  but  in  Rnada  such  laws  aa  exiit  make  an  ex- 
ception— OUT  Family.  We  do  as  we  please;  we  hare  done  as  we 
pleased  for  centuries.  Our  common  trade  has  been  crime,  our 
oonunon  pastime  murder,  our  common  beverage  blood — ^the  blood 
d  the  nation.  Upon  our  heads  lie  millions  of  murders.  Yet  the 
pious  moralist  says  it  is  a  crime  to  assassinate  ns.  We  and  our 
nncles  are  a  family  of  cobras  eet  over  a  hundred  and  forty  million 
rabbits,  whmn  we  torture  and  murder  and  feed  upcm  all  ouv 
iaya;  yet  the  morali«t  ui^es  that  to  kill  na  is  a  crime,  not  a  duty. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  sey  it  aloud,  but  to  one  on  the  inside— like 
mc — this  is  naively  funny;  on  its  face,  illogical.  Our  Family  is 
above  all  law;  there  is  no  law  that  can  reach  us,  refitrain  u«,  pro- 
tect the  people  from  us.  Therefore,  we  are  outlaws.  Outlaws  are 
a  proper  mark  for  any  one's  bullet  Ah !  what  could  our  Family 
do  without  the  moralist?  He  has  always  been  our  stay,  our  sup- 
port, our  friend ;  to-day  he  is  onr  orUy  friend.  Whenever  there 
haa  been  dark  talk  of  aesaasination,  he  has  come  forward  and 
aaved  us  with  hia  imprewive  maxim,  "Forbear:  nothing  politic- 
ally valuable  was  ever  yet  achieved  by  violence."  He  probably 
believes  it    It  ii  becaose  he  has  by  him  no  child's  book  of  world- 
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history  to  ti?arh  him  that  hh  moxira  lacks  the  backmg  of  statu 
All  thrones  hare  been  established  by  violem.-e;  no  regai  tyranny* 
has  ever  been  overthrown  except  by  violence;  by  Tiolcnce  my 
fathers  sot  up  our  throne;  by  murder,  treachery,  perjury,  tortur(^J 
banishment  and  the  prison  they  have  held  it  for  four  centuries, 
and  by  these  same  arts  1  hold  it  to-day.  There  is  no  Romanoff  of 
learning  and  experience  but  would  reverse  the  maxim  and  say: 
**  Nothing  politically  valuable  was  ever  yet  achieved  excepl  by 
Tidence.**  The  moraliat  realizes  that  to-day,  for  the  flr&t  time  in 
our  history,  my  throne  is  in  real  peril  and  the  nation  vaking  uj 
from  its  immemorial  slave-lethargy;  but  he  does  not  perceive  that 
four  deeds  of  violence  are  the  reason  tot  it:  the  assaaaination  of 
the  Finland  Constitution  by  my  hand;  the  slaughter,  by  rerola'- 
tionarj'  assassins,  of  Bobrikoff  and  Plchve;  and  my  massacre 
the  UDofTending  innocents  the  other  day.  But  tlie  blood  that 
flows  in  my  veins — blooil  informed,  trained,  educated  by  its  grii 
heredities,  blood  alert  by  its  traditions,  blood  which  has  beoi  tdl 
school  four  hundred  years  in  the  veins  of  professional  assassins, 
my  predecessors — it  perceives,  it  understands !  Those  four  d( 
have  set  up  a  commotion  in  the  inert  and  muddy  deeps  of  ihfil 
national  heart  such  as  no  moral  suasion  could  have  accomplished; 
they  have  around  hatred  and  hope  in  that  long-ntrophied 
and,  little  by  little,  slowly  but  surely,  that  feeling  will  steal  int 
every  breast  and  possess  it  In  tim^  into  even  the  soldier^t 
breast — fatal  day,  day  of  doom,  that!  ....  By  and  by, 
will  be  results!  Uow  little  the  academical  moralist  knows  of 
tremendous  moral  force  of  massacre  and  assassination  I  .  .  .  , 
Indeed  there  are  going  to  be  results!  llie  nation  is  in  labor; 
and  by  and  by  there  will  be  a  mighty  birth — Patkiotism  !  To 
put  it  in  rudcj  plain,  unpalatable  words — true  patriotism,  real 
patriotism:  loyalty,  not  to  a  Family  and  a  Fiction,  but  loyalty  to 
the  Nation  itself ! 

....  There  arc  twenty-five  million  families  in  Russia.  Then 
is  a  man-child  at  every  mother's  knee,  If  these  were  tvcnty-flwd 
million  patriotic  mothers,  tliey  would  teach  these  man-childreOj' 
daily,  saying:  "  Remember  this,  take  it  to  heart,  live  by  it,  die 
for  it  if  necessary:  that  our  patriotism  is  medieval,  ontwor 
obsolete;  that  the  modem  patriotiitin,  the  true  patriotism,  the  onlj 
rational  patriotism,  is  loyalty  U>  the  Nation  Att  the  time,  loyaiig 
to  the  Qovemmmt  when  ii  deserves  it"   With  twenty-five  miUioD 
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taught  and  trained  patriots  in  the  land  a  generation  from  nov, 
my  successor  would  think  twice  before  he  would  butcher  a 
thousand  helpless  poor  petitioners  hiimbly  begging  for  liis  kind- 
ness and  justice,  as  I  did  the  other  day. 

[Rtfitciivt  pausf.']  Well,  perhaps  I  have  been  affected  by  theee 
depresuttg  newspaper-clippinga  which  1  found  under  my  pillow. 
I  will  read  and  ponder  them  again.    [Anuif.] 


POUSH   WOMEN   KNOUTED. 


RtMrvIfti*  Wiv«t  Trvatvd  with 

Awftit  Brut«Jity-At  Lcul 

Ona  Kiltid. 

apKltl  ClbM  to  TBI  MV  YoKK  TIUU. 

BERUN,  Nor.  27.— InfurUtcd 
by  tlw  unwilUn^CM  of  the  Polish 
troops  to  Imvc  their  wiTefi  and 
children,  the  RUMian  authorities 
at  Kutoo,  ■  town  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  have  treated  the  people 
in  a  tuatuicr  aUnoat  incKdibly 
cnwi. 

It  is  known  that  one  vxman  htui 
been  knouted  to  declh  and  tlmt  a 
nambcr  of  others  have  been  in- 
jurnl.  Fifty  persons  hare  been 
tfarowv  into  jail.  Some  of  tlie 
priiODers  were  lorturvd  into  un- 
eotuciouMneaa. 

Details  of  the  bnttalities  are 
ladcing,  but  tt  seems  Uiat  the  Cos- 
lacks  tore  the  reserriAta  from  the 
ama  of  their  wires  and  children 
and  then  knomttd  tkt  loomen  who 
feUoio»d  Ihfir  kvabattdg  into  the 
wirretg. 

Id  eases  wbere  reserrista  ooold 
not  be  found  thWr  icivet  were 
draggtd  bj/  their  hair  into  the 
$tr«ct$  and  iKert  btntcn.  The 
ekief  cffioiol  of  tke  district  mtd 
Ikt  Colonel  of  a  rtfimtnt  art  aaid 
U>  totw  loolted  OM  while  ihia  uoi 
IkSMf  dene. 

A  girl  wbo  had  assisted  in  dis- 
tributing Sodaltat  traeu  was 
trmtM  in  on  atrooiem*  manner. 


CZAR   AS   LORDS  ANOINTED. 


People  3ptnt  Night  in  Prayftr  and 

Fasting  Before  Hti  Visit 

to  Novgorod. 


LoKOOK  TtUBs — New  Tnss  Ttuaa. 

flpeolsl  Osblesrsm. 

COpjright.  1004. Tbs  Nsw  Yobs  TiMlB 

LONDON,  July  27.— The  I^ndon 
Times's  Runian  cormpondents 
say  the  following  extract  frrai  tba 
Petersburfcer  Zeitung,  deserlb- 
fng  tb«  Czar's  recent  dolaga  at 
NoTgorod,  affords  a  typf<al  in- 
stance of  the  itcrvile  adulation 
which  the  subjects  of  the  Cxor 
derm  it  necMsary  to  adopt: 

"  Tbe  blcBsing  of  the  troops,  who 
JtneK  d«ix>ufly  before  Ai«  Maftttp^ 
was  a  profoundly  monng  apectade. 
His  Majesty  held  the  sacred  Ikoa 
aloft  and  pronounced  aloud  a  bless- 
ing in  his  own  name  and  tliat  of 
Uie  Empma, 

"  Thousands  teept  with  emotion 
and  epiritwU  tcntaty.  Popils  of 
girls*  schools  scattered  rosn  io  the 
path  of  the  monarch. 

"People  pressed  ap  to  the  car- 
riage in  order  to  carry  away  an 
indelible  memory  of  the  Aalloweil 
ffoturrs  of  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
Many  old  people  had  ifwitt  the 
night  in  prayer  and  fasting  in  order 
to  he  worthy  to  gaem  eA  hi*  eomU»' 
nanee  with  pure,  MndefUed  soutt. 

"  "Hie  greatest  cnthuaiasni  pre- 
vails of  fAe  happineu  ikiu  v<nteh- 
eafed  to  the  pcofUe.' 
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[Mtned.^  How  sliamcfal  1  .  .  .  .  how  pitiful  I 
how  grotesque  I  ....  To  think — it  was  /  that  did  those  cruel' 
thingB.  .  .  .  There  is  no  escaping  the  personal  respoDsibiUty — it 
wu  I  that  did  them.  And  it  va»  I  that  got  that  groTelUng  and 
awe-Btoitten  worship  t  / — this  thing  in  the  mirror — this  carrot  I 
With  one  hand  I  flogged  unoffending  women  to  death  and  tor- 
tured prisoners  to  unconsciouaoeM;  and  with  the  other  I  held  up 
the  fetish  toward  my  fellow  deity  in  heaven  and  called  down  His 
bleeung  upon  my  adoring  animals  whom,  and  whose  forbeani| 
with  His  holy  approral,  I  and  mine  have  been  instructing  in  the 
pains  of  hell  for  four  lagging  centuries.  It  is  a  picture  I  To 
think  that  this  thing  in  the  mirror — this  Testable — ia  an  accept- 
ed deity  to  a  mighty  nation,  an  innomerable  boati  and  not 
laughs;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  diligent  and  practical  profe 
aional  devil,  and  nobody  marrelsy  nobody  murmura  about  incon- 
gruities and  inconsistencies!  Is  the  human  race  a  joko?  Was  it 
derised  and  patched  together  in  a  dull  time  when  there  was 
nothing  important  to  do?  Has  it  no  respect  for  itself?  .... 
I  think  my  respect  for  it  is  drooping,  sinking — and  my  respect  f(» 
myBelf  along  with  it.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  restorativo — Chth«$t 
Tespect-reTiving,  spirit-uplifting  clothes  I  heaven's  kindliest  gift  to 
man,  his  only  protection  against  finding  himself  out:  thoy  de- 
ceive him,  they  confer  dignity  upon  him;  without  them  he  hat 
none.  How  charitable  are  clothes,  how  beneficent,  how  puissant, 
how  inestimably  precious  I  Mine  are  able  to  expand  a  human 
cipher  into  a  globe-ahadowing  portent;  they  can  command  the 
xe^wct  of  the  whole  world — including  my  own,  which  is  fading. 
I  will  put  fhem  on. 

M^ftK  TWAIV. 


F4lruary  S,  tSOS. 


TEEODORE  ROOSEVELT  MD  TIBERIUS 
GRACCHUS. 


BT  OKARX.BS  8.  ViXA. 


If  one  were  to  ecsrch  the  recorded  doings  of  ancient  and 
modem  man  with  a  view  to  finding  a  pTototjpe  of  President  Booefr- 
relt,  one's  efTorts  wonld  be,  in  a  messor^  rewarded  on  reach- 
ing the  chapter  devoted  to  Tibcrins  Gracchus.  In  birth,  edu- 
cation, early  environment,  cultnre,  ambition,  eren  in  temperament 
and  character,  there  is  a  cloee  resemblance  between  the  ancimt 
Tiberius  and  the  modem  Theodore.  So  striking  is  tfaia  resem- 
blasce  that  it  suggests  the  poBsibility  that  Booeerelt  may  have 
taken  the  elder  of  the  Qrtcchi  aa  his  model  and  kept  the  sturdy 
Tribune's  aims  and  achievements  constantly  in  mind  during  hia 
own  course  along  the  pathway  to  distinction. 

Tiberius  was  of  noble,  Theodore  of  gentle,  birth.  Both  had  in 
youth  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  and  refined  surroundings 
offer.  Both  developed  a  highly  moral  character.  Both  received 
an  excellent  degree  of  education.  Both  at  an  early  age  began  to 
show  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  Both  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  their  respective  countries,  and  each, 
apparently,  was  convinced  that  a  great  and  important  task  lay 
before  him.  In  the  methods  by  which  each  approached  his  task 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  tasks  themselves,  there  is  mnch 
similarity.  Though  related  by  birth  and  by  marriage  to  people 
who  are  sometimes  rather  an(^bishly  called  "  the  better  classes," 
and  associated  with  them  in  childhood  and  young  manhood,  both 
Tiberius  and  Theodore  became  essentially  champions  of  the  people 
and,  later  in  life,  antagonized — Tiberius  very  bitterly,  and  Theo- 
dore as  yet  only  mildly — some  of  the  more  prosperous  persona  of 
their  day  and  generation. 

Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here.    Tiberias,  as  well  as  Theodorei 
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mw  mmeOnDg  of  military  life.  Tiberius  aaaUted  in  stonniiig 
Carthage;  Theodore  aseisted  in  storming  Santiago,  or,  at  least, 
in  attacking  some  of  the  heights  Burroonding  the  Coban  city- 
Tibcriua  lent  Ills  aid  in  destroying  the  Carthaginian  power;  Tbeo- 
dorc  lent  his  aid  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  Spanieh  power  in  the 
Weatcru  Hemisphere.  Though  their  military  experience  was  brief, 
it  was  creditable,  for  each  gave  evidence  of  oonrage  and  patriotiBm. 
The  qualities  which  each  might  have  shown  to  better  advantage 
in  the  field,  if  a  wider  opportunity  had  been  afforded  t-  him,  were 
shown  in  civil  life.  Booeevelt,  like  Qracchoa,  is  a  man  of  rare 
boldness  and  unrloubted  courage.  He  is  also  energetic,  aggressive 
persistent,  determined.  His  honesty,  like  that  of  Tiberius,  is  of 
the  ru^ed  sort  that  knowB  no  taint  of  suspicion  and  permits  no 
eompromise  with  laggards  or  evil-doers.  Obstacles  in  the  path- 
way of  Koosevelt,  like  those  in  the  pathway  of  Clracchns,  seem  only 
to  be  incentives  to  greater  esertion.  Tiberius  pursued  his  objects 
with  a  zeal  and  devotion  whirh  seemed  at  times  to  render  him  deaf 
to  entreaty.  Theodore  is  the  peer  of  Tiberius  in  zeal  and  devotion, 
while  he  is  his  superior  in  judgment.  Gracchus  lived  during 
times  which  mark  an  epoch  in  Roman  history;  who  can  doubt 
that  Itooscvelt  lives  at  a  time  which  is  destined  to  mark  on  epoch 
in  American  history? 

Oreat  opportunities  lay  before  Gracchus,  and  he  met  them,  with 
courage  and  dctcrminution,  if  not  at  all  times  with  discretion; 
great  opportunities  also  lie  liefore  Roosevelt.  Few  would  deny 
that  he,  too,  has  courage  and  determination,  and  what  meann  the 
recent  election  if  not  that  the  people,  at  least,  hare  confidence  in 
his  jncigment? 

In  order  to  show  wherein  the  respective  tasks  of  tlie  Roman 
Tribune  and  the  American  President  resemble  each  other,  it  is 
neceasary  to  tell  very  briefly  of  some  of  the  things  which  Tiberina 
Qracchus  did. 

Wlien  Tiberius  was  born  Uie  Roman  state  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  small  farmers  of  Italy  had  been  crushed  to  earth  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  great  landholders.  By  a  system  of  rapine  and 
extortion,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  centuries,  the  gre«t 
capitalists  had  acquired  control  of  most  of  the  landa  of  Italy. 
The  small  farmer  had  almost  disappeared.  Sometimes^  when  he 
refused  to  sell,  he  was  defrauded  of  his  lands  eitlier  by  force  or 
cunning.    It  was  the  more  easy  to  induce  him  to  part  with  his 
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modest  possessions,  because  he  found  it  impoeaible  to  compete  sue- 
eessfully  with  the  slave  labor  which  the  great  landed  proprietor 
had  gradually  introduced  upon  their  e&tates.  So  the  freemen  of 
Italy  were  ultimatoly  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaTcs,  and  many,  indeed,  worked  side  by  side  with  the  slaves  in 
the  fi<?ld — slaves  theraselvee,  in  nearly  everything  but  the  name. 
The  situation  was  not  unlike  that  which  would  exist  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  if  a  few  hundred  persons  should  gain  control  of 
nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  State,  introduce  slave  labor  and  so 
compel  the  former  landholders  to  work  for  them  for  a  miserable 
pittance.  A  situation,  fortunately,  which  under  modem  condi- 
tions could  exist  only  in  the  imagioatioa  and  that  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  iUostrationl  Fortunately,  again,  our  modern  evils  arc 
not  agrarian. 

Here  was  a  condition  of  things  that  needed  correction.  Greed 
had  gorged  itself  until  a  few  were  choking  with  abundance^  while 
those  upon  whose  possessions  the  more  fortunate  had  fed  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  woe.  Many  of  the  thinking  men  <d 
"Rome  felt  that,  if  the  state  did  not  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  to 
meet  these  hard  conditions,  these  conditions  would  soon  over- 
whelm the  state.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  problem  that  presented 
itself  to  Gracchus;  and  boldly  did  he  address  himself  to  its  solu- 
tion. 

A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the£e  Italian 
lands  liad  originally  been  the  pn^rty  of  the  state.  The  propoai- 
tiou  of  (imcclius  was  that  the  state  should  resume  possession 
of  its  own.  He  would  leave  to  the  occupants  a  certain  portion 
of  the  lands  they  held,  and  leitse  the  rest  among  the  burgesses 
and  others  for  a  moderate  rent  If  the  theory  of  socialism  had 
been  in  vogue  at  Eomc,  Tiberius  would  have  been  declared  a 
Socialist  of  the  most  pronounced  sort  In  efTect^  the  scheme  waa 
socialistic,  for  families  occupying  or  owning  the  Unds  now  to  be 
seized  had  held  them  for  years,  and  in  some  cases  for  centuries, 

that  they  had  long  since  censed  to  regard  the  state  as  possessing 
ly  claims  to  them.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  resolutely  oppose  the  policy  of  Tiberius.  The 
opposition  came  chiefly  from  the  Senate,  the  headquarters  of  the 
B<uaan  oligarchy.  So,  when  Tiberiu;!  proposed  the  law,  his  oppo- 
nents enlisted  his  colleague,  one  Marcus  Oetavius,  to  veto  the 
meunre.     Later,  the  measuio  was  again  proposed  and  again 
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vetoed;  and  here  TiberiuB  manifested  hia  impatieaoe  of  all  r»* 
strainta,  ereo  of  the  conatitatioDal  aort,  for  he  proposed  to  the 
people  that  either  be  or  his  colleague  ahoold  retire  from  office — 
an  unheard-of  thing  under  Boman  lav.  OctaTiua  protested,  bat 
Tiberias  put  the  queation  to  a  rote,  with  the  result  that  Octarius 
vas  deposed.  Then  the  way  waa  clear  for  TiberiuB  to  paaa  hia 
measure.  Aa  the  historian  Mommsen  intimales,  Tiberiuii,  vho 
Had  previously  risked  himself  to  save  the  commcowealth,  now 
riaked  the  conunonwealth  to  e&ve  himself.  Into  the  further  details 
of  the  controTeraj,  ve  need  not  go.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Tiberias 
continued  to  tread  the  unconstitutional  path  until  he  encountered 
the  armed  wrath  of  the  Senatorial  party,  which  feared  or  pi^ 
tended  to  fear  that  he  was  about  to  usurp  supreme  authority.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  intentions  of  THberios 
were  good;  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  his  methods  were 
dangerous.  Certain  it  is  that  in  exceeding  bis  conatitntional 
powers,  he  established  a  precedent  which  many  a  nsnrper  could 
cite  with  significant  emphaaia  in  the  dark  days  of  Rome  that  were 
soon  to  follow. 

It  is  far  from  the  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  draw  any  close 
parallel  between  conditions  aa  they  existed  in  Borne  and  as  they 
now  exist  in  the  United  Statea.  That  the  two  seta  of  conditions 
present  some  points  in  common  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  trust  magnates  of  the  praent  day 
and  the  great  Boman  landholders  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  re- 
semble each  other  somewhat  in  their  relation  to  their  reapectiTe 
communitiea,  as  do  the  small  competitors  of  the  trusts  and  the 
small  farmers  of  those  ancient  times;  and  that  the  third  party 
to  the  controversy,  the  general  public,  suffers  now  as  it  did  then 
from  the  depredations  of  the  wealthy  and  the  consequent  loeaee  of 
the  less  fortunate.  A  problem,  therefoxe,  confronts  Booserelt,  just 
as  a  pToblran  confronted  Gracchus. 

This  latter-day  problem  is  commercial  rather  than  agrarian  or 
rather  it  is  both  commercial  and  agrarian,  for  agrienlture,  as  well 
aa  mining,  manufacturing,  trade  and  commerce,  and,  m  fact, 
all  branches  of  human  industry,  are  involved  in  what  ia  popu- 
larly known  as  "  the  trust  question."  It  is  to  "  the  trust  queation  " 
that  Bir.  Booeevclt  will  doubtless  direct  his  beet  efforts,  just  as 
Gracchus  directed  his  best  efforts  to  the  land  question. 

The  seriousneBS  of  the  problem  that  confronts  President  Boose- 
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Telt  has  hardly  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  American  public.  The 
trust  is  a  new  thing.  The  pablic  does  not  yet  comprehend  what 
it  is,  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  is  tending.  In  a  general  way, 
it  knows  that  the  trust  is  a  rast  combination  of  enterpriMt;  that 
it  can  and  does  fix  prices,  control  markets  and  prerent  cotapeti- 
tion.  So  suddenly  did  the  trust  make  its  appearance,  so  startling 
are  its  methods,  so  defiant  is  it  of  the  people  and  at  times  of 
the  people's  goTemment,  thnt  the  people  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  recorered  eren  yet  from  their  first  impressions  of  sarpriae 
and  fear.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  r^rd  to  the  tmsta 
may  eren  now  be  described  as  one  of  amazement  at  their  Budden 
and  gigantic  growth,  and  alarm  at  their  constant  increase  in  num- 
bers, wealth  and  power.  It  is  as  though  numerous  huge  and  ter- 
rible monstsTs  should  make  their  appearance  among  the  Mils  and 
in  the  Talleys,  deronring  here  and  there  a  rictim,  terrifying 
whole  neighborhoods,  and  thus  spreading  alarm  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

This  alarm  seems  destined  to  increase  rather  than  to  abate, 
nntil  snch  time  as  the  powers  of  the  trastA  »hall  be  curbed.  Time 
was  in  this  country  when  the  possessor  of  half  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  lees,  was  accounted  wealthy.  But  a  generation  ago,  a 
merchant  who  had  afx;unmlated  a  fortune  of  forty  millions  was 
regarded  as  a  modem  Crcesus.  Now  there  are  many  fortunes  of 
forty,  fifty,  seventy-five  and  even  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
one  citizen's  belongings  amount,  or  did  amoont  within  a  few 
years,  it  is  said,  to  one  thousand  million  dollars.  Theae  figures 
emphasize  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  gulf  between  (he 
rich  and  poor  is  widening  and,  consequently,  becoming  more  and 
more  impassable  every  yoar.  And,  if  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generstifm  have  been  so 
startling,  what  new  and  ftrange  developments  may  not  that  genera- 
tion witness  which  Iiad  it»  birth  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century?  And,  if  the  veil  be  drawn  ande  a  little  farther,  and  we 
attanpt  to  peer  fifty,  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  into  the 
futore,  iriut  limits  will  there  be  to  riches  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
misery  on  the  other?  It  is  time  for  men  to  comaider  whether  they 
oannot  prevent  the  abuaes  of  ^«at  wealth,  ereo  though  &ej  msj 
conlees  their  inability  to  prevent  thcH  eilraunliMiy  aocimui]»> 
tions. 

Individuals  die,  and  their  wealth  is  distribnted,  nsnally,  among 
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jnany  heirs.  CorporationB  Utc,  and  tiieir  powers,  already  far  loo 
great,  wem  destined  constantly  to  increase.  Already,  the  trust 
has  aliown  itself  able  to  control  legislatures,  debauch  the  elect- 
orate and  at  times  to  defy  even  government  itaelf.  Eiecntives, 
]<^slators,  prosecuting  officers  and  courts  of  justice  can  testify 
to  the  dilTiculticB  which  lie  in  t-he  way  of  dealing  with  great  aggre- 
gations of  capital.  All  acknowledge  that  the  evils  of  the  situation 
are  many  and  perioua ;  few  have  any  remedy  to  surest.  Where  is 
the  man  witli  ability  to  devise  a  remedy  and  tho  counge  to  apply 
it? 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  abundant  evidence  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  enormity  of  the  trust  evils,  and  has  manifested  &  desire 
to  orercome  them.  Speaking  at  Providence  in  August,  1902,  he 
emphatically  declared  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  control 
the  trusts,  and  he  urged  a  constitutional  amendment,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  give  Congress  authority  to  pass  such  legislatiwi. 
Just  what  legislation  vas  needed  was  evidently  not  clear  to  him, 
for  he  said:  "  I  see  no  promise  of  a  complete  solution  for  all  the 
problems  we  group  together  when  we  speak  of  the  tnist  question." 
But  he  repeateil  that  "  additional  legislation  should  be  had.*' 

At  this  time,  President  Booecvelt  had  occupied  his  high  offioe 
a  little  less  than  a  year.  Since  then,  the  Northern  Securities  de- 
cision has  been  rendered  and  the  Beef  Trust  enjoined.  It  cannot 
be  said  tliat  these  achievements  touch  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  aa 
though  Tiberius  had  waged  war  upon  one  or  two  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  his  day,  and  gained  a  partial  victory  over 
them. 

A  far  more  significant  achievement  than  these  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This,  at  least, 
will  enable  the  government  to  find  out  what  it  never  was  able  to 
ascertain  before — sometliing  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  trusts. 
At  last,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dream  of  "  publicity  "  seems  about  to  be 
realized.  When  the  investigations  of  this  newly-crested  Depart- 
ment ore  made  known,  a  long  step  wiU  have  been  taken  toward  the 
solution  of  tho  difficulty.  Publicity,  however,  is  not  all  that  is 
needed.    It  may  suggest  a  remedy.    It  is  not  a  remedy  in  itself. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Rooftevclt,  who  during  the 
first  year  of  his  Presidency  acquired  something  of  a  reputation  as 
a  "trust-buster,"  has  desisted  altogether  from  his  attacks  upon 
the  trusts.    "  Trust-buster  "  is,  of  coarse,  an  idle  teno. 
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"  Trust-curber  '*  would  Huit  the  Preeidcnt  better.  That  he  has 
abandoDed  his  idea  ot  etirbing  the  tru»t&,  those  who  know  Ui. 
RooscTelt  are  as  little  inclined  to  believe  aa  those  who  knew 
Tiberias  would  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  deeiBt 
from  his  purpose  ot  curbing  the  Kooion  landholdcre.  The  people, 
who  are  cloee  to  President  SoOGerelt^  and  who  seem  to  regard  him 
as  closer  to  them  than  any  President  ainoe  Lincohii  will  wiah  him 
**  Godepeed." 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  a  change  will  come  over  the 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  soon  after  the  President^! 
inauguration.  When  the  mantle  of  the  martyred  M.cKinley,  so  to 
speak^  falls  from  Ms.  Kooecvelt's  shoulders,  and  lie  dona  the  ample 
robe  provided  for  him  by  the  people, — when,  in  other  words,  he 
receives  his  commission  direct  from  the  voters, — ^he  will  feel  free 
to  do  and  to  attempt  many  things  which  he  has  thus  far  left  un- 
done or  unattempted — at  least,  such  is  the  general  impression. 
The  reason  for  his  present  attitude  lies,  doubtless,  in  his  lofty 
Beam  of  honor,  which  during  the  past  three  years  must  have  made 
him  ever  mindful  of  his  promise,  made  immediately  on  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  that  it  should  be  His  "  constant  aim  to  follow  in 
the  footst^M  of  William  McKinley."  On  the  fourth  of  March 
he  will  be  absolved  from  that  promise.  On  that  day  he  will  be- 
come President  by  virtue  of  election,  and  he  can  then  inaugurate 
his  own  policies. 

The  Tribune.  Graechus,  had  but  a  year  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  reforms.  He  worked  quickly  and  accomplished  much. 
Legislation  was  a  simpler  matter  in  ancient  Bomo  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  his  term,  President  Roosevelt 
will  have  had  nearly  eight  years  to  carry  out  his  programme.  The 
first  year  was  spent  in  familiarizing  himself  with  his  task.  By 
tliat  time  he  saw  the  utter  futility  of  proceeding  against  the  trusts 
without  complete  information  as  to  their  status,  thdr  methods 
and  their  violations  of  law.  Then  came  the  cstablislunent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Tliat  was  abont  two  years 
ago,  and  during  that  period  the  Department  must  have  collected 
a  mass  of  data  which  has  enabled  the  President  to  formulate,  in  a 
metBore,  his  tmst-curbing  policy.  His  spirited  action  in  favor 
of  railroad-rate  legislation  and  the  prompt  response  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  passing  the  Each-Townsend  bill  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  though  important  in  themselves,  are  also 
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eignific&nt  aa  precnraora  of  what  is  likelj  to  follcnr.  Bat  u 
6racchaf)*s  re&l  Btnggle  vu  with  the  H(hdaii  Senate,  to  will  Book- 
Tfilf  s  real  struggle  be  with,  the  American  Senate.  And  oa  in  the 
Boman  Senate  there  was  a  powerful  par^  which  bitterly  opposed 
the  Tribune,  so  it  ib  erident  that  in  the  American  S«uie  there  ta 
a  party,  hArdlj  lees  powerful,  which  is  determined  earnestly  to 
oppoee  the  Freaident 

History  shows  that  it  is  in  the  upper  branch  of  pftrliamenfary 
bodies  that  the  conflerrattTe  interesta  of  a  State  maaiftrt  their 
chief  strength.  It  is  in  the  Senate  that  Ur.  Booaevelt  will  find 
some  of  his  strongest  antagonists.  Tiberius  trinmphed  over  the 
Boman  Senate;  will  Theodore  prevail  over  the  American  Senate? 
The  answer  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

It  haa  been  said  that,  in  their  methods  of  approaching  their 
respective  tasks,  there  ia  much  similarity  between  Gracchus  and 
BoosoTelt  Oracchus  in  bis  work  showed  courage,  TeaoluU<ui,  per- 
Butenoy  and  boldness.  Those  who  have  ob&erred  Mr.  Rooeerelf  s 
connge  and  resolution  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  matter,  bis  per- 
siatency  in  the  Cram  case  and  his  boldneas  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  incident  need  not  doubt  that  bis  courage,  resolutitni,  per- 
sistency or  boldness  will  desert  him  in  his  assanlt  upon  the  trusts. 

One  other  parallel  between  Oracchus  and  Booeevelt  has  not  yet 
been  noted.  Boosevelt,  like  Gracchos,  is  impatient  of  restraint 
Gracchus  was  more  than  impatient  even  of  constitati<mal  re- 
straints. There  are  those  who  might  eaj  that  in  this  respect  also 
the  American  President  resembles  the  Boman  Tribune.  Certain  it 
is  that^  while  he  may  emulate  to  adrsntage  the  noble  achierementa 
of  Gracchus,  Mr.  Booeerelt  will  do  well  to  avoid  the  errors  of  his 
great  Boman  protofype.  But  his  is  not  the  temperament  which 
permits  a  man  to  derive  satisfaction  merely  from  avoiding  errors  I 

In  joining  issue  with  the  trust  magnates.  President  Booeevelt 
will  have  the  advantage,  over  Tiberias  Oracchus,  of  dealing  with 
men  who  are  not  as  yet  entrenched  behind  the  preetige  of  cen- 
turies. He  will  have  the  disadvantage  of  dealing  with  men  of 
vastly  greater  wealth,  and  hardly  less  power,  than  those  who  con- 
fronted Tiberius  two  thousand  years  ago. 

OHiALBS  S.  Daka. 


THE  TREAn-MAKWG  POWER. 


BT    UWTED   STATES   8BKAT0&   S.    If.    OULLOlf,   OOAIBUAK   Or  THB 
OOiaOTTEX  ON   POBEIQK   EELATIOKe. 


Mb.  Oladstonb  said,  of  the  Constitutian  of  the  United  States : 
*'  It  is  the  meet  vonderfal  vork  ever  fitnick  off  in  a  given  time, 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  It  i&  the  fouzuktion  of  the 
Bepublic,  the  enduring  ledge  which  grips,  forerer,  the  anchor  of 
our  Ship  of  State.  The  difficulty  of  changing  it  is  bo  great  that 
it  is  almoat  immutable.  Immediately  after  it  went  iato  effect  ten 
amendments  were  adopted,  and  in  the  hundred  and  nitecn  yeats 
that  have  followed,  but  five  more  hare  been  found  necessary;  three 
through  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Though  framed  for  only  six 
million  pioneers,  in  the  wildemeae,  it  has  stood  the  testa  of  time 
and  the  expansions  of  more  than  a  century,  and  is  to-day  for 
eigixtj  millions  of  people  and  the  dominant  nation  of  the  earth 
u  firm  a  foundation  and  safe  an  anchorage  as  it  was  for  their 
focehthers. 

Vew  important  questions  remain  unsettled  ctuiceming  the  scope 
and  intention  of  the  Articles  of  the  Coiigtitution.  Among  them 
the  most  interesting  concerns  the  treaty-maldng  power.  Even 
before  its  adoption,  the  able  statesmen  who  framed  the  clause  had 
widely  differing  opinions  concerning  its  scope,  and  from  1796  to 
the  present  day  the  same  diversity  haa  caused  long  and  heated 
debates  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 

When  the  Pread^it  made  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
tr««ty  with  Cuba,  providing  for  the  admission  into  this  country 
of  Cuban  products,  at  reduced  rates  of  dntf,  in  contravention  to 
the  Dtngtey  tariff,  in  return  for  like  concessions  from  Cuba,  npon 
our  products,  the  treaty  wm  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  it  contained  a  provision  that  it  should 
not  take  effect  until  approved  by  the  Congress.    The  discuaeton 
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which  arose  was  over  the  bill  approring  it,  and  the  vide  differeooe 
of  opinion  which  sUll  exists  was  shown  in  the  three  distinct  posi- 
tions which  were  supported,  in  debate,  by  the  most  learned  and 
able  lawyera  in  the  Senate: 

First,  that  reciprocity  treaties  conld  not  conatitntiooaUy  be 
made  and  ratified  by  the  President  and  the  SenatD,  eron  though 
Congress  may  subaequcntly  pass  a  law  to  carry  such  treaties  Into 
effect,  or  may  repeal  the  tariff  laws  witli  whicii  they  conflict; 

Second,  that  reciprocity  treaties  can  constitationally  be  nude 
by  the  President,  ratidcd  by  the  Senate,  but  that  Congress  moat 
pass  a  law  canying  all  such  treaties  into  effect; 

Third,  that  the  President  and  Senate  have  the  power  to  make 
and  ratify  reciprocity  treaties,  and  that  they  immediately  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  repealing  any  law  with  which  they 
may  conilict;  that,  where  the  treaty  does  not  itself  provide  for 
Congresaional  action,  it  becomes  fully  effective  upcm  ratificatioa 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  President  ahall  have  power,  with 
and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatiea. 
At  least,  we  shall  all  admit  that  the  President  docs  not  derive 
his  treaty-making  power  from  Congress,  and  that  no  law  of  Cod- 
greae  can  in  any  way  modify  or  limit  that  power,  and  that,  in  the 
Constit\iiion,  Congress,  as  a  legislative  body,  is  not,  in  any  w»y, 
a  part  of  the  treatj-raaking  power. 

Jostice  Field  said  upon  this  question: 

"Thft  trecty-making  power,  m  cxpretMd  in  Uio  CcMutitation.  is  la~ 
terms  unlimited  except  by  thoie  restrictions  which  are  found  in  that 
iastnuaeot  against  the  action  of  the  Gorernmeat  or  of  iU  dcportmeats, 
and  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  GoTcrnmeot  itaeU,  and  thAt  of 
the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended  tliat  It  extends  bo  far  as  to  au- 
thorize that  which  the  ConBtitutton  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  Governmmt,  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  State*,  or  a  ceasloD  of  aajr 
portiOD  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  without  ita  coasenU  But  wit^ 
theae  cxceptiona,  it  is  not  perceived  that  there  ia  Aoy  limit  to  the  quM- 
tions  which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter  which  is  properly  the 
subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreigo  uatioQ." 


Justice  Story  said: 

"  The  power  to  make  trMties  Is  by  the  Coostitutioo  fcaeral.  and  of 
oouraa  it  etnbraoes  all  Bort«  of  trcstim,  for  pciuw  or  war,  for  onrntnereo 
or  territory,  for  alliance  or  sucoora,  tor  indemni^  for  injiiriea  or  paJ^ 
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it  of  d«fata,  for  re«og:iiitIoa  ud  enforoeownt  of  prineipln  of  pubUo 
biw,  and  for  my  other  purpose  which  Lh«  policy  or  ioLereatH  of  lode- 
peodeot  toTereigiu  may  dicUt«  id  Ibeir  lotercourM  with  cub  other." 

The  history  of  the  treaty-makiiig  power  is,  in  itself,  saggative 
of  its  intent  In  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation,  ihe 
pover  was  given  to  Congress,  only  limited  by  the  pTorisioD  that 
no  treaty  should  restrict  the  legislative  power  of  the  States  to 
impose  duties  and  prohibit  commerce  in  any  species  of  goods;  and 
not  the  least  of  the  defects  which  soon  developed  in  the  Articles 
was  the  defect  in  the  treaty-making  power.  The  result  was  the 
Confititutional  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal 
system  of  govemment,  which  met  May  14th,  1787. 

Early  in  the  Convention,  Alexander  Hamilton  suggested,  practi- 
cally,  the  treaty-clause  wliich  was  afterward  adopted:  *'  That  the 
Executive,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  Senate,  have 
power  to  make  all  treaties,  and  that  those  treaties  be  a  part  of  the 
BQprGme  law  of  the  land."  Twice,  in  the  Convention,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  the  House  of  Representatives,  bnt  Pennsylvania 
alone  voted  in  the  affirmative.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morris,  that  no  tr^ty  should  be  binding  till  it  was  ratified 
by  law,  and  this  was  also  lost  During  the  last  discas^ou  of  the 
clause,  Mr.  Wilson  moved  again  to  add  the  words,  "  House  of 
Bepmentatives,"  and  this  was  alpo  lost 

All  of  this  is  indisputable  eridcnce,  clearly  showing  that  the 
■abject  was  carefully  discussed  and  fully  understood,  and  that  the 
almost  nnanimous  voice  of  the  Convention,  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  was  that  the  treaty-making  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  President  and  its  ratification  rest  with  the  Senate. 

Before  its  final  adoption,  the  Constitution  was  carefully,  some- 
times violently,  dincussed  and  debated  in  State  conventions,  every 
State  taking  np  the  treaty  clause,  Virginia  most  hotly  of  all,  and 
finally  soggestiiig  the  amendment  that:  "Ko  commercial  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Senate.**  If  tho  able  men.  of  Virginia 
who  discQsaed  this  trcaty-clauee,  as  founders  of  the  Constitution, 
had  BO  construed  it  that,  before  a  commercial  treaty  could  become 
binding,  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  neoeMaiy  to  establish  it, 
tlu7  would  not  hare  sought  to  introduce  an  amendment  pro- 
Tiding  that  **  no  commercial  treaty  shall  be  ratified  without  the 
ooncorrenoe  of  two-thirds  of  the  vkole  number  of  the  Senate." 
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The  first  and  Ic  many  respecte  moBt  noteworthy  attempt  to  r»- 
Btrict  this  power  occurred  in  the  House  in  179fi,  tieven  years  after 
tho  adoption  of  Iho  Constitution.  The  House  mas  called  upon 
for  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  in  earning  out  the  terma  of  the 
BO-called  "  Jay  treaty/'  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  was  intensely  unpopular  in  the  ITnited  States,  a  fact 
which  influenced  the  action.  It  was  in  every  eense  a  commercial 
treaty.  Not  until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed  did  President 
Washington  send  a  copy  to  the  House  "  for  iti  infonuation,''  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation.  The  House  was  in  a  majority 
against  the  Administration.  It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  loat- 
'A  reBotution  was  offered,  requesting  Freeident  Washington  to 
famish  the  House  witli  all  corieepondenoe  in  the  matter,  that  it 
migl^  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  passing  the  appropriation.  The 
right  of  the  House  to  consider  any  question  connected  with  a 
treaty,  against  its  imperative  duty  to  appropriate  money  so  re- 
quired, was  rigorously  fought,  for  a  month — a  long  time,  con- 
fidering  tho  fact  that  at  the  time  there  were  only  96  memherL 
They  were  reminded  that  in  March,  1794,  a  law  went  into  effect 
la)'ing  an  embargo  on  all  vessels,  when  the  Executive  construed 
an  earlier  trea^  with  Sweden  as  exempting  the  Tesada  of  that 
nation,  and  they  were  suffered  to  depart,  although  Congrem  had 
prohibited  it;  that  several  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  Indian 
tribes,  embracing  all  of  the  points  which  were  now  subject  of  con- 
test— settlement  of  boundaries,  money  grants — ^ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  proclaimed,  without  reference  to  tlie  House,  but  that 
the  House  had  considered  them  laws  and  made  the  necessary 
appropriations  without  diacnssion.  The  majority  prevailed,  and 
the  resolution  passed.  President  Washington  refused  to  present 
the  reqaired  correspondence,  saying,  in  his  message: 

**  Havlnfc  been  a  member  of  tb«  funeral  coDvenUon,  and  knowinif  tbt 
principlw  OD  whicb  tbe  CoDBtitution  was  formed,  I  bare  ever  entertaioed 
but  one  o|MnioD  on  tfas  subject,  and  from  the  first  establiihmeiit  of  tli« 
Qorerameiit  to  Oils  moment  my  conduct  hoa  exempllfliid  thai  opinion, 
that  the  power  of  making  treatiee  »  exclusively  vetted  in  the  Presi- 
dent, t^  and  with  tbe  adrioe  and  consent  of  tbe  Sm&te,  provided  two* 
thirdi  of  the  Seiiators  present  concur,  and  that  every  treaty  M>  made 
promulgated  thenceforward  becomee  the  law  of  the  Und." 

This  opinion  of  President  Washington  was  not  based  wiioUy 
tipou  his  own  convictions,  nor  was  he  alone  responsible  for  the 
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action.  He  received  written  opiniocs  from  erery  member  of  his 
Cabinet  Among  them  wfl&  Oliver  ElUvrorth,  afterward  Chief 
Jtutioe  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth's  letter, 
written  Man^  13,  1796^  I  believe  has  nover  before  been  pub* 
lished.    Ic  is>  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  Tb«  grant  of  the  trcAtj-icakiiig  power  it  in  th«M  words:  '  The  Pml- 
dcBt,  with, the  adrice  and  ronsent  of  the  Senate,  shnll  inal£«  trcall«».* 
The  power  go«*  to  all  Iciada  of  treatieB,  becaoae  no  exception  ia  ex- 
prciwd ;  and  alpo  b«cau*fr  do  treaty-making  poirer  ia  alMwhere  granted 
to  othera,  aod  it  ia  not  to  be  >uppoa«d  that  the  Oonatftutfon  baa  omitted 
to  reat  aufDoient  power  to  make  all  kinda  of  treatiea  which  have  usoally 
been  made,  or  which  th«  existcnoe  or  interest*  of  the  nation  may  require. 

**  The  effect  of  treatiea  is  declared  in  these  worda:  '  All  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Statea  ahall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.'  The  ConBtitation  give«  them  their  effect,  nnd  they  do  not, 
tiierefore,  need  or  derive  it  from  Omgressioual  reaolutioiiH  or  statute*. 
The  instant  the  President  and  Senate  have  made  a  treaty,  the  Coustitu- 
tiOD  nakea  it  the  law  of  the  land;  and,  of  course,  all  persona  and  bodies, 
is  whatever  station  or  department,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
State*,  are  bound  to  conform  their  actions  and  proceedings  to  it. 

"  6oidi  trenty,  tpao  faeto,  repeals  all  existing  laws  so  far  as  they  in- 
terfere with  it.  Thia  ia  an  tasepaiable  attribute  of  a  statute  or  of  what 
has  the  effect  of  one;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  cannot  be  re- 
pealed or  aDDullod  by  statute,  b^-cause  it  ts  a  compact  with  a  fonigB 
Power,  and  one  party  to  a  compact  cannot  dissolve  it  without  tlie  eon* 
sent  of  the  other. 

"  The  claim  of  Uie  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  psrti«pat«  in  or  con- 
trol the  trea^-makiog  power  is  as  unwarranted  as  it  is  dangerotu.  It 
has  BO  support  but  from  a  UKSge  of  the  Britiali  House  of  Commoas,  the 
reason  of  which  docs  not  apply  here.  The  House  of  Representatives 
hare  no  examtustlon  to  make,  nor  does  It  appear  that  they  have  before 
them  any  legitimate  object  of  inquiry  to  which  the  papers  can  apply. 
They  bare  a  right  to  impeach,  or  to  originate  a  declaratioo  of  war,  but 
neither  of  these  objects  is  avowed  by  the  Bouse  nor  are  they  to  be  pre- 
sumed." 


A  reflation  of  protest  was  pasaed,  bat  the  Uonse  also  paaaed 
the  neoe«sai7  appropriation ;  so  that  the  qtiestiofi  was  left  niuettled 
on  the  firet  occasion  when  it  was  discussed,  and  tiie  same  arga* 
ments  hare  been  used  many  times,  since  then,  down  to  the  present 
dajr,  with  the  same  result,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  now  any  nearer 
a  final  settlement,  at  least  so  far  as  the  contending  opinions  of 
Coagieia  ore  concerned. 

Id  1803,  the  whole  question  was  again  discussed,  when  Congress 
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vas  called  upon  to  make  the  appropriation  for  the  purduae  of 
Louisiana.  Jefferson  waa  then  President.  In  1700,  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  a  treaty  of  it«elf  repealed  a  revenue  law,  as  be 
stated,  in  a  written  opinion,  on  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians, 
vhich  he  submitted  to  Washington  on  Jnlj  S9th: 

"  A  treaty  nuidfi  by  Uia  Pr«tid«nt,  with  the  cOBcurr«nn  of  two-tUrda 
of  tb«  SenAte,  1b  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  law  of  aup«rior  oritr,  be- 
cause it  ool  onlv  re[>cs.lB  past  laws,  but  cannot  itself  be  repealed  hj 
future  ooei.    The  treaty  thea  will  legallj  control  the  duty  acts." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Jefferson's  opinion  tenches  the  very  qnea* 
tion  which  has  been  so  ranch  discussed — whether  a  treaty,  of  itself, 
repeals  a  dn^  or  revenne  law. 

Thus  far  tbe  question  had  only  been  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  pass  the  required  appropriations;  but,  in  1816,  the 
question  came  under  consideration:  Does  an  act  of  Congreea  be- 
come necessary  to  repeal  a  revenue  or  tariff  law  with  which  a  troa^ 
conflicts,  or  does  the  treaty,  of  ita  own  force,  repeal  it?  It  cannot 
T  suppose,  be  questioned  that  treaties  generally  repeal  l&ws  with 
which  they  conflict;  but  do  they  repeal  revenue  and  tariff  Uwft? 

The  treaty  regulating  commerce  and  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  by  Adams,  Clay  and  Qallatin, 
was  necessitated  by  discriminating  revenue  laws  which  grew  out  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  direct  conflict  with  certain  revenue 
acts  of  Congress.  After  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  he  laid  the  proclamation  before  Congress,  statang: 
"  I  recommend  such  legislative  provisions  as  the  convention  may 
call  for,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.** 

Simply  out  of  courtesy,  the  Senate  passed  a  Declarat<H7  Act, 
stating  Utat:  "  So  much  of  any  act  or  acta  as  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convection  shall  be  deemed  and  lalKn  to  be  of 
no  force  or  effect"  But  the  House,  in  an  effort  to  instigate  the 
question  of  its  rights,  passed  a  bill  of  its  own,  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  were  substantially  recnacted,  in  the  shape  of 
law.  When  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate,  Senator  Barbour,  of 
Virginia,  made  a  strong  protest,  in  which  he  said : 

"  la  tbe  aid  of  the  Ic^Ialature  neeceaary  io  all  eaaea  wbataontr  to 
gira  etTect  to  a  oammprcia)  tmtyT  It  ia  readily  admitted  tiiat  It  U 
not;  that  a  treaty  whose  influence  is  extra-territorial  beoo(Dc«  obUgs- 
tory  tiie  inataot  of  ita  ratiflntioo;   that,  m  the  aid  of  the  leglalatnre 
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»  not  BMCMary  to  iU  cxmuUod,  the  leg^isUture  has  do  right  to  Inter- 
pour.  It  i»  tfani  admiU^d  thtt  whil«  %  gcnenl  power  on  the  nibjeot  of 
commeroe  is  giTen  to  Congrcsa,  that  jet  important  eommartdal  ngtt> 
UUoni  mftj  bo  adopted  bj  trettf,  without  the  cooperation  of  tli*  leyis* 
Utnr^  DotwlthstandlDg  th«  generati^  of  tbe  grmnt  of  power  on  oom- 
mercial  lubjecta  to  CongresK. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  Preeident  aod  Senate  have,  in  tbdr  treaty* 
■r1r*m  power,  an  exelualre  control  over  part  and  not  orer  the  whole, 
I  ^^B**^  to  know  at  what  point  that  excluiiTe  control  omsm.  Id  the 
elanae  relied  upon  there  U  no  limitation.  The  fact  U,  none  exiatA.  The 
treafy-making  power  orer  commerce  U  supreme.  No  legislative  Banctioa 
ia  Deoeeear7,  if  the  trea^  be  capable  of  bcU -executioo ;  and  when  a 
legialatiTe  aanctJon  is  neceaaary,  a«  1  aball  more  at  large  hereafter  ahov, 
Rich  lanctton  when  given  odda  nothing  to  the  Talidity  of  the  treaty, 
but  enables  the  proper  aotboritj  to  execute  it;  and  when  the  legislature 
does  act  In  thia  regard,  it  la  under  such  obligation  as  the  noceeaitj  of 
fulfllliog  a  moral  contract  impoeee.  Congresa  has  power  to  laj  embargoca, 
pass  non -intercourse  laws,  or  non-Importation  or  coantcrTailing  laws, 
but  the  President  and  Senate  hare  a  right  to  r^ieal  or  modify  them  by 
treaty.  II  by  treaty  w*  agree,  as  in  this  ease,  that  for  an  eqiifvalent 
we  will  forbmr  to  pxact  a  higher  tomsi^e  duty  on  British  than  Araer- 
ican  ships,  then  the  trea^,  as  it  needs  no  legisUtira  aidj  is  seU-«z> 
ecutory,'* 

Senator  Fromentm,  an  able  lawyer  and  judge,  who  spoke  apon 
the  question,  said : 

"  A  treatj  is  a  Uw;  it  ia  not  to  beeom*  a  law  when  an  aot  shall  baT* 

been  paaaed  by  Congress  to  make  it  so.  Otherwise,  it  would  hare  been 
ualess  to  make  treatiee  a  part  of  the  supreme  law.  The  Constitution 
dedares  that  from  the  moment  a  treaty  has  been  ratifled,  by  and  with 
the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate,  it  Is  the  supreme  law.  There  can 
be  no  two  definitions  of  law.  Docs  aot  a  treaty  of  peaet  repeal  the  act 
of  Congress  declaring  wart" 

Two  of  the  greatest  speeches  erer  made  in  Congress  were  de* 
Ufered,  on  thifl  occaition,  hy  John  C  Calhoun  and  William  Fink- 
no;,  both  in  the  House  of  Beprewntativea,  both  claiming  that  tlie 
tietty  itself,  by  its  own  force,  repealed  all  laws  in  contraTention 
with  it 

These  speeches  are  far  too  long  to  quote.  Brief  extracts  cannot 
gire  the  pith  of  them.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  should 
obtain  and  study  the  entire  rmsODing  of  these  two  men,  upon  a 
Tital  ttccaaion  when  they  turned  their  best  talents  to  the  qnestitm. 

Only  one  clause  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  is  here  quoted,  and 
that  timply  bec«ue  it  niggeets  a  vital  argument  why  the  treaty- 
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makijag  power  muat  be  rested  in  oUier  hands  than  Congrew. 
defining  a  treaty  as  a  contract  between  two  parties,  he  aaid : 


Id 


"  It  18  no  more  or  less  Ihao  that  Cosgresi  ouuot  makfl  %  ooDtnct  with 
a  (orsiga  nation. 

"  Let  us  apply  it  to  a  treaty  o(  oomoerce— to  Oils  veiy  eaae.  Can 
Congresft  do  what  this  treaty  ha«  dooe?  It  haa  repeaJed  (h«  iitanm 
inAiing  diutie*  belveru  tLia  couotry  and  Eogland.  Either  oould  by  law 
repeal  it*  own.  But  by  law  they  could  go  no  further,  and  for  th«  uma 
reason  that  peace  cannot  be  made  by  law.  Whcoever,  then,  an  ordinary 
subject  of  legitlatioD  can  only  b«  regulated  by  contract.  It  pasMa  from 
the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  making  laws  and  nttttobei  ttaelf 
to  that  of  making  treatie*.  The  truth  is  the  legialativa  and  treaty- 
making  powers  are  nertr  in  tha  strict  Mnae  eoacurrenU  Tb«y  both  may 
have  the  aame  subject,  aa  in  this  case  commerce,  but  they  di»charg« 
functions  as  different  in  relation  to  it  in  their  nature  aa  their  subject 
la  alike.  It  Jb  proposed  to  establish  some  regulation  of  commerce-  W« 
immediately  inijutre,  Does  it  depend  on  our  will;  can  we  make  the  de- 
drad  refutation  without  the  coocarr'ence  of  any  forugo  power  T  If  so, 
it  belongs  to  Congress,  and  any  one  would  feel  it  to  be  absurd  to  at* 
tempt  to  effect  it  by  treaty. 

"On  the  contrary,  does  it  require  the  oonaent  of  a  foreign  powerl 
ff  it  proposed  to  grant  a  ^ovor,  to  repeal  dieerimwiwti^g  cfKfies  ok  both 
tideet  It  is  equally  felt  to  belong  to  the  treaty  power;  and  be  would 
be  thought  insane  who  would  propose  to  abolish  the  discriminating  dutiaa 
in  any  case  by  on  act  of  the  American  Congreas," 

But  another  document  exUta  which  is  not  80  easily  aoceeaible, 
as  it  haa  never  been  published.  It  is  a  letter  written  by  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  1844,  to  Mr.  Henry 
WheatoD,  in  whose  hands  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  German  Customs  ITnion.  The 
original  letter  is  now  in  the  State  Department 

The  treaty  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Foreign 
Belations  Committee  ita  ratification  was  unfavorably  reported^ 
so  close  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  that  discussion  was 
impossible,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  A  few  lines  from 
Secretary  Calhoun's  letter  will  show  that  by  the  wider  field  and 
closer  intimacy  with  the  possibilities  and  necessities  of  the  treaty* 
making  power  his  previous  opinions  had  only  been  strengthened. 
The  letter  states: 

"  I  hare  examined  the  objections  to  the  treaty  with  care,  and  mast  aay 
they  seem  to  ma  ndtber  insuperable  nor  formidable.  The  two  IcMliag 
objections  urged  are:  'lack  of  coosUtuUonal  competency'  to  aalw  the 
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tTMt/  utd  *  Um  useqtul  nluo  of  the  itipuiated  equlrftJrats.'  Tb«  report 
reliea  mainlj  upon  the  former  to  luppori  the  codcIuhjoqi.  '  Upon  tbii 
■ingla  ground'  it  ulriMS  that  it  bo  rvjectecL  The  report  lUtv  tluit 
'tli<  ODDtrol  of  trade  and  the  functloa  of  tudsg  beloo{f>  vltbout  abridg- 
ment or  participation,  to  Cangres«';  and  conclada  tbat  the  treaty  la 
ODCOostitutioual  aod  ought  to  be  rejected. 

"  With  all  due  deference,  I  muat  think  that  the  report  greatly  errs  as 
to  a  part  of  its  premiwa  and  wholly  as  to  its  caDcluaioos." 

After  referring  to  past  treatiee  the  letter  contmaes : 

"  There  ts  an  entire  and  numerous  elaea — I  refer  to  reciprocity  treaties 
— which  alnioat  inrariably  contain  changes  in  eztating  laws  r^olating 
oommeroe  and  navigation,  and  dutica  laid  by  latr.  So  well  i*  the  prac- 
tice settled  that  it  Is  believed  it  has  never  before  bven  quesUoaed,  Tb« 
only  question,  it  is  iKlieved,  that  was  ever  made  was,  ifbether  an  act 
of  Oongreu  wms  not  necessary  to  aancUoa  and  carry  the  stipnlationa, 
aislriwg  the  change,  Into  effect. 

"  It  it  true  that  the  (^stitution  delegate  to  Congress  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce  and  laying  duties.  But  does  the  delegation  of  a 
power  to  Congress  exclude  it  from  being  the  subject  of  the  treaty-makiog 
power  t  If  eo,  then  all  powers  appertaining  to  our  foreign  relations  ar* 
exduded  from  the  treaty  power. 

"Tbe  treaty -making  power  has  been  regarded  to  be  bo  comprBhenaiT* 
as  to  smbraee,  witli  few  exceptions,  all  questions  which  can  possibly 
arise  between  us  and  oUier  nations,  and  which  can  only  be  adjusted  by 
fflutusl  oonsent." 

WilUam  PiBkuey,  the  great  slaiesman,  lawjer  and  diplomat  of 
Uie  day,  who  made  the  other  notable  address,  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  a  member  of  the  conventionB  ratifying  coastitaticna,  and  was 
eqtuUy  earnest  in  insisting  that  the  trea^  of  commerce  la  self* 
Cizecuting.  Aside  from  its  lucid  opinitms,  however,  there  ia  a 
paragraph  bordering  on  prophet^,  which  auggeata  the  reaaon,  not 
onlj  of  the  continoal  renewal  of  this  queaticm  in  Coigresa,  but 
why  the  pnbb'e  at  large  ahonld  be  tboronghly  informed  in  this 
vital  matter,  and  be  able  to  render  intelligent  judgment,  withoat 
relying  upon  some,  possibly  prejudiced,  moitor.  Kr.  Pinkney 
said: 


"  By  what  proceaa  of  reasoning  will  you  be  able  to  extract  from  the 
wide  field  of  that  g«oenl  prorisioa,  giTiog  tha  Preafdeat  and  Seaata 
power  over  treaties,  the  obnoxioua  case  of  n  commarcial  trea^,  wHhoot 
forcing  along  with  It  the  ease  of  a  trea^  of  peace,  and  along  with  that 
a^ain  the  ease  of  trrtrj  possible  treatyl 

"Nay,  tha  whole  treaty-making  power  will  be  blottad  from  the  Oo&- 
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stitution,  uid  s  new  one,  alien  to  iU  tli«ory  aad  pr«cUc«,  Im  mtdft  to 
supplant  It,  If  uactioD  asd  scop*  b«  given  to  the  priQcipIo*  of  tbfa  bill. 
The  bill  may  indeed  bu  considered  ba  the  first  of  many  astauItB,  not  now 
coDkidered  a«  sasaulta  perhaps,  but  Dot  therefore  the  teas  lOnly  to  happen, 
bj  whldi  the  treaty- making  power,  as  created  and  lodged  by  Lbe  Con- 
Btittition,  trill  be  puahed  from  its  place  and  compelled  to  abide  with  the 
power  of  ordtD&r;  legielatioo.  The  example  of  thie  bill  is  beyond  ita 
oeteotible  llmita. 

"  Tho  pernicious  prindple,  of  which  it  is  nt  once  the  child  and  apoetle, 
muit  work  onward  aod  to  tl>«  right  and  left  until  it  has  eshstisted  itaelt, 
and  it  never  can  exhauat  itsell  until  it  liaa  gathered  into  the  Tortex  of 
the  legialatiTo  powers  by  Congress  the  whole  treaty-maluog  capacity  o( 
the  Government.'' 


The  suggested  possibility  has  thos  far  proven  txue,  and  the 
matter  is  still  nnder  discussion,  with  no  nev  features;  and  still  ib 
itx  from  finaJ  settlement,  apparently,  as  erer.  Mr.  Pinknefa 
fear  that  it  might  become  a  matter  of  policy  seems  not  to  have 
been  without  foundation.  Tn  many  more  modem  instances  than 
these  that  have  been  referred  to,  the  ground  haa  been  gone  over 
and  over.  Masses  of  the  ablest  opinions  have  been  collecting,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Volumes  of  later  quotations  might  be  made,  in 
line  with  those  already  given;  meanwhile,  we  have  been,  con- 
tinuously negotiating  treaties,  throng  the  Executive,  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  which  have,  therefore,  been  sustained  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  powers  over  specific  sub- 
jects ;  but  that  has  never  prevented  the  treaty-making  power  from 
r^Bfulating  the  same  subjects  by  convention.  Congress  is  given 
power  to  establish  a  unifonn  rule  of  naturalization,  for  example; 
yet.  in  our  treaty  acquiring  Louisiana,  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  residents  of  tlie  territory  should  become  citizens  of  the  United 
Statee.  Congress  is  given  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  army  and  navy,  but  the  Hague  Convention  stipulated  nilai 
which  would  govern  our  armies  in  case  of  war. 

It  ia  claimed  that  reciprocity  treaties,  imlike  oQier  treaties,  do 
not  become  fully  effective  without  CongreBs,  because  the  Constitn- 
tion  provides  that  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House;  but  there  is  less  reason  for  saying  that  a  reciprocity 
treaty  is  unconstitutional  because  of  that  provision,  than  that  a 
commercial  treaty  is  unconstitutional  becanac  of  the  commerce 
clause.    The  provision  was  not  intended  as  a  limit  to  the  trea^ 
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maJdng  power.  It  was  Justice  StoiT'a  opinion  that  the  term 
*'  rercnne  bill "  implies  those  bills  which  levy  taies,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not  bills  for  other  purpowfl  which  maj 
incidental!;  deal  with  revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legiala- 
tive  and  trea^-mating  powers  are  absolutelj  separate  and  distinct 
Whenever  there  is  to  be  an  agreemeot  between  two  independent 
nations,  there  the  treaty  power  must  make  the  laws  that  bIiaII 
govern;  and  the  very  fact  that  thcj  are  to  govern  two  nationi 
renders  it  obviously  necessary  that  they  must  be  supreme  and 
immutable.  It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  an 
act  of  Congress  may  repeal  a  treaty ;  bat  such  a  repeal  would  only 
be  cffcctiTc  ao  far  as  our  own  domestic  law  is  concerned.  The 
other  nation  would  still  have  a  right  to  consider  us  bound,  by  oar 
contract;  and,  if  the  contract  was  broken  od  our  part>  it  might 
lead  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  two  powers  do  not  conflict. 
The  whole  controversy  is  an  effort  to  crowd  another  element,  a 
very  large  and  divided  element,  to-day — the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tjves — into  the  treaty-making  power,  with  the  result  which  Pink- 
ney  so  pointedly  suggested.  It  requires  no  extended  viuon  to  see 
the  complications  and  delays  which  would  result,  increasing  the 
already  hampered  conditions  of  international  intercourse  and  con- 
tact, and  the  abeurditieB  to  which  it  would  lead. 

The  powers  are  distinct.  The  framers  of  the  Constitation  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  distinct  They  must  remain  distinct 
A  reciprocity  treaty  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  as  any  other  treaty,  and,  if  it  contains  no  provision  for  Con- 
gressiooial  action,  of  its  own  force  it  repeals  a  revenue  or  tariff 
law  the  moment  it  is  made  by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

...  J 

The  recent  claim  that  the  "favored  nation  clause"  in  our 
treaties  precludes  us  from  making  reciprocity  conventions,  has 
already  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  statement 
that  other  nations  cannot  ever  claim  the  same  concessiona  as  are 
given  by  means  of  reciprocity,  as  they  are  obviously  an  exchange 
of  valuable  cotudderations. 

The  strongest  argument  and  authority  which  have  bun  used 
against  the  validity  of  reciprocity  treaties  appeared  in  a  speech 
which  the  late  Senator  Morrill  made,  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
Mexican  treaty  was  ponding  for  ratification.  He  is  reported  in 
tiM  "  Becord  **  aa  saying,  on  the  authority  of  Senator  Hoar,  that 
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Daniel  Webster  aaid:  "  I  hope  I  knov  the  history  of  my  countij 
better  than  to  tlunk  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  conetitiitional." 

Since  that  time,  this  has  often  been  referred  to ;  and  it  has  been 
made  the  most  of,  in  many  ways.  It  may  possibly  be  the  case; 
but,  without  expressing  a  pcrsoDal  opinion,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
made  a  most  thorough  examination  without  being  able  to  find  any 
such  statraaent,  or  indication  of  where  it  was  made.  In  a  speech 
in  Baltimore,  in  1845,  Daniel  Webster  declared  bis  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  wrong;  but  he  did  not  say  that  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  unconstitutional.  There  is  also  a  letter  of 
instruction  which  Webster  wrote  to  our  &linister  in  England,  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  Oregon  boundary  treaty,  in  which  he 
said:  "Any  attempt  to  regulate  duties  by  treaties  must  be  wdl 
considered,  before  it  is  entered  upon.''  Such  a  statement  does 
not  indicate  that  Webster  considered  reciprocity  treaties  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Betracing  the  etepe,  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  for  any  one  who  ii 
unprejudiced  to  understand  how  our  treaties  can  be  considered 
unconstituti<mBl  or  can  require  CongreBsional  action  before  be- 
coming effective.  The  treaty-making  power  must  rest  iHiero  the 
Constitutioa  so  plainly  vestB  it,  in  the  President,  with  and  by  the 
advioe  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  facility  of  international  intercourse,  I  hc^  it 
may  always  remain  so. 

S.  M.  CvhLou. 


HOW  TEE  STOCK-MARKET  EEFLECTS  VALUES. 
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It  ia  a  truiBm  that  changce  iu  the  value  of  corporate  propertutt 
sre  reflected  by  changes  in  quotations  for  their  aharcs  in  the  stock- 
iXoarkeL     It  is  not  bo  veil  understood,  perfaapS|  outside  of  eco- 
.nomic  circlee  just  hov  far  raluea  in  tho  stock-market  alao  reflect 
the  values  of  other  forms  of  property,  and  detcmuoe  the  direc- 
tion of  the  employment  of  capital.    It  is  sometimes  asaomed  that 
the  fliock-marfcet  is  a  thing  apart  from  other  markets,  and  that 
such  persons  as  the  manufactorer,  the  merchant,  and  the  dealer 
in  real  estate  need  not  give  attention  to  its  vagarica  as  having  any 
bearing  tm  their  own  transactions.    It  is  propo&cd  here  to  show 
that  quotations  on  the  atock-market,  while  more  sensitive  than 
pthose  for  other  forms  of  property,  in  the  long  run  reflect  all  values 
'  which  are  influenced  by  the  supply  of  capital  and  determine  the 
direction  in  which  new  capital  shall  be  applied. 

The  stock-market  is  the  barometer  of  the  supply  of  uxunTested 

capital  and  the  demand  for  it    The  fluctuations  in  the  different 

dasMS  of  Kcurities  on  the  stock-market  aJford  an  index  to  the 

,  owners  of  free  capital  in  what  directioQ  it  can  be  most  profitably 

'Invested.     If  Western  railway  stocks,  for  instance,  are  high,  it 

is  an  indication  that  they  are  earning  large  dividends,  and  ia  an 

encouragement  to  float  new  enterprises  of  a  sinular  character. 

Similarly,   if   the  earnings  of  stoel   cfnnpanies  are  poor,   their 

securities  decline  in  value,  and  this  is  a  convincing  warning  to 

.  capitalists  not  to  buy  the  securities  of  new  steel  enterpnsea.    Mia- 

'lakes,  miscalculations,  over -sanguine  estimates  of  Has  ftttoie,  too 

rapid  discounting  of  prospective  benefits,  are,  of  course,  con- 

ituitly  taking  place,  but  they  are  mistakes  which  are  quickly 

oorrected  nhai  the  sensitive  indications  of  earning  power  and 

atodc-market  values  give  clear  warning. 
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Prices,  whether  of  commoditiea  or  of  securities,  are  an  index 
of  relative  values.  If  a  bu&hel  of  wheat  sells  for  one  doUar  at  the 
same  time  that  ten  pounds  of  cotton  sell  for  one  d<dlar,  it  is  an 
indication  that  these  quantities  of  these  two  artidea  are  of  equal 
Tslues.  But  when  a  buahel  of  wheat  sells  for  80  coits  and  ten 
pounds  of  cotton  continue  to  sell  for  one  dollar,  the  fact  is  ex- 
preeaed  that  wlieat  has  fallen  in  relatioa  to  cotton  in  the  value 
proportion  of  one-fifth.  It  is  the  aame  in  regard  to  secarities. 
If  the  Blank  Railway  stock  sells  at  ISO  while  some  other  stock 
sells  at  100,  it  is  an  indication  that  in  the  estimation  of  buyets 
the  Blank  Bailway  stock  is  worth  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the 
other  stock.  Any  common  denominator  would  express  the  ratio 
of  value  between  wlieat  and  cotton,  like  the  use  of  the  numerals 
4  to  5  or  4-5  to  1.  Money  has  come  to  be  used  in  civilized  eom- 
monitiea,  however,  to  express  this  relation,  so  that  relative  values 
take  the  form  of  prices.  It  remains  to  point  out  how  these  ntioB 
of  value,  as  reflected  in  prices,  determine  in  the  long  nm  the 
direction  of  the  entire  economic  efEcieiugr  of  a  community, — that 
is,  the  direction  in  which  every  man  shall  apply  the  savings  of  his 
past  labor  and  his  actual  future  labor. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  value  of  commodities  is  a  question 
of  their  relationship  to  each  other.  The  interposition  of  money 
in  a  sense  complicates  the  determination  of  value.  It  greatly 
simplifies  the  expression  of  other  values  bccanse  it  affords  a  com- 
mon  denominator,  but  it  introduces  the  element  of  possible  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  money  into  the  fluctuations  of  relation- 
ship between  different  commoditiea.  Money  is  itself  a  commodity 
hi|^j  sensitive  in  ita  rehitiooship  to  other  commodities.  Wliether 
duzkgea  in  ita  value  aie  the  result  of  causes  arising  in  connection 
with  money  or  causes  arising  in  connection  with  goods  can  be 
passed  over  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  money 
is  in  a  sense  a  c<Hnmodity  of  a  highly  variable  value,  because  it 
reflects  the  changes  of  relationship  between  all  other  things. 

Real  money  in  gold-standard  countries  consists  of  gold.  The 
floating  stock  of  gold,  therefor^  in  any  community  may  be  de- 
scribed as  on  the  margin  of  values,  because  it  is  highly  sensitive 
to  events  affecting  the  economic  relations  of  demand  and  sni 
of  other  articles.  Gold  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  commoditii 
because  it  is  the  most  exchangeable.  Almost  equally  available 
however,  for  exchange  are  other  forms  of  currency,  many  forms' 
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of  credit,  like  bills  of  exchango>  drafts  and  foreign  baUnca,  and 
the  active  stocks  quoted  on  the  stock  exchange.  Especiallj  &Tail- 
able  are  those  securities  dealt  in  betveen  several  countries,  which 
are  the  subjects  of  arbitrage  operations.  If  100  shares  of  one  of 
these  fitooks  can  be  sold  in  London  at  a  slightly  higher  price  ihan 
it  can  be  bought  for  in  New  York,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  rates  of  interest  and  exchange,  then  it  beccHues  s  useful  medium 
for  transferring  capital  or  credit  In  some  respects  such  securi- 
ties are  even  more  mobile  than  gold,  althon^  not  more  mobile 
than  credits  which  are  transferable  by  cable. 

Wbile  securities  are,  therefore,  practically  as  eensitiTe  to 
changes  in  value  as  gold  or  foreign  credits,  yet  in  a  graded  scale 
of  such  sensitiTeneas  or  mobility  gold  would,  logically  at  least, 
be  put  first;  other  classes  of  currency  next;  then  other  forms  of 
credit;  then  stocks  on  the  active  list;  next  stocks  and  bonds  suit^ 
able  for  trust  funds  and  usually  on  the  inactive  list;  then  raw 
materials  of  production ;  and,  finally,  fixed  capital  in  the  form  of 
manufacturing  plants,  railways,  and  improved  real  estate;  A  dia- 
torbance  of  the  economic  order,  vhetfacr  by  a  shock  to  confidence 
or  by  an  increased  demand  for  given  products^  acts  first  upon  tiie 
demand  for  banking  credits,  which  rest  upon  gold;  th«i  upon 
the  prices  of  active  stocks;  then  upon  those  less  active;  and,  if 
persistent  in  its  operation,  upon  the  prices  of  the  materials  of 
industry,  up(m  the  values  of  manufacturing  and  transportatioa 
plants,  and  even  upon  real-estate  values  of  all  classeft. 

It  might  seem  at  first  blush  as  tiiough  only  tlioee  values  wen 
aJIected  by  the  stock-market  which  are  represented  by  securities 
quoted  on  the  market  It  is  undoubtedly  ihe  fact  that  it  is  tfaeee 
quoted  properties  which  are  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  value.  The  so-called  "active"  stocks  in  the 
market— those  which  are  most  traded  in  by  speculators — consti- 
tute a  sort  of  elastic  element,  below  which  are  the  more  solid 
securities  which  are  less  active,  and,  farther  down,  properties 
which  arc  not  represented  by  securitiea  at  alL  Many  of  the 
changes  in  the  stock-market,  especially  those  of  a  day  or  a  week, 
do  not  seem  to  be  reflected  directly  by  corresponding  changes  in 
the  values  of  other  property.  The  owner  of  a  house  or  a  bnild- 
ing-lot  in  New  York  or  Washington,  or  of  a  farm  in  lUinoia  or 
Nebraska,  does  not  change  the  price  of  his  property  becsnse  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroed  stock  has  fallen  three  points  the  previous  day 
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in  Wall  Street,  or  the  Steel  Corporatioa  has  reduced  its  dirii 
If,  however,  the  causes  which  produce  these  ch&n^  in  the 
tions  for  stocks  are  permanent  or  eerioua  in  their  character,  the; 
sooner  or  later  react  upon  all  values,  whether  the;  are  repieeented 
by  etock-exchange  eccuhties  or  not 

Even  in  respect  to  the  fluctuations  of  a  day,  while  they  may  not 
result  in  a  deliberate  change  in  the  price  of  a  property,  they  may 
affect  the  poesibili^  of  ita  sale.  In  an  ascending  stock-marlnt, 
r^;arded  as  the  index  of  genuine  businesa  progress,  a  purdiaser 
of  ground  for  a  new  factory  wilt  be  much  more  dispoeed  to  pay 
the  price  charged  than  in  a  falling  or  irregular  market,  which 
may  be  the  index  of  industrial  troubles  to  come.  Subject  also 
to  the  influence  of  stock-market  hopes  or  fears  will  be  the  man 
purchasing  land  for  a  new  home,  in  the  expectation  of  continuous 
busineas  prosperity.  If  he  doubts  the  future,  he  will  wait,  and  if 
he  waits  long  the  market  for  real  estate,  as  well  as  that  for  atocka, 
will  feel  the  influence  of  his  waiting.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  all 
properties  substantially  reflect  sooner  or  later  the  sensitive  indica- 
tions  of  changes  in  value  afforded  by  the  stock-market  Those 
influences  which  merely  make  for  delay  and  for  a  "alow"  or 
"  heavy  "  market  are  leas  apparent,  because  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  definite  mathematical  exprcssiim.  It  is  upon  the  stock- 
market  that  new  influences  affecting  values  are  felt  most  promptly 
and  keenly,  because  the  market  is  capable,  by  fnutional  changes 
in  quotations,  of  measuring  them  through  tlie  medium  of  price. 

The  "  active  "  stocks  fluctuate  mort  frequently  and  widely  than 
other  classes  of  property  because  they  are  on  the  margin  of  specu- 
lation. They  represent  marginal  inTe«tment  in  sereral  senaea. 
They  represent  usually  properties  whose  dividends  are  more  likely 
to  tie  suspended,  or  their  prospect  of  future  dividends  postponed 
or  impaired,  by  unfavorable  developmenta  affecting  value  than  the 
bonds  or  "  gilt-edged  "  atooks  which  arc  not  the  subject  of  speonla- 
tion.    Their  origin  and  position  arc  well  defined  by  Emery  :* 

"  Each  new  «it«rpriH  must  etand  tbfl  tot  of  oritidim,  and  tinltH 
unuBUBtl;  sound  will  be  tb«  subject  of  actire  fpcculatioo.  lU  upi  ind 
downa  follow  the  cbADgn  of  opiBion,  until  f^duKlIjr  s  conitnuoui  flow  o( 
dividends  of  iDod«rftt«  tmouut  shows  th«  stability  of  the  r««l  value  (or 
lade  of  dlvideoda  showB  the  Talueleaanufi  ]  of  the  security,  and  tpeculs.- 

* "  8p«culKtJ0D  OB  the  Stodc  aod  Produce  Ezdiangcs  of  the  United 
SUtM,"  p.  1S3. 
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tioo  Ma»M.  The  p«rticuUr  inTestmeot  hu  been  put  through  tbt  ordcftl 
■Dd  eomfl  out  whole.  It  then  becomn  a  field  for  th«  prEnt«  iHTMtor. 
Hbd;  of  the  more  acUre  stock*  of  Unlay  may  nm  the  aamS  oouna,  and 
fall  into  the  honorable  obaeurity  of  certainty.*' 

In  another  and  perhaps  more  distinctive  sense  the  actiTC  etocks 
■re  on  the  margin  of  speculation,  because  \hey  are  more  infiuenoed 
than  other  propertiefi  by  the  amount  of  free  capital  in  the  mar- 
ket There  is  always  an  nudifthbuted  supply  of  these  active 
stocks  which  is  readily  absorbed  when  surplus  capital  is  plenti- 
ful, but  which  proves  a  weight  upon  the  market  when  free  capital 
becomes  scarce.  While  these  supplies  of  capital  are  daily  influ- 
enced by  those  forces  which  influence  earning  power,  it  might 
Iheoretically  be  possible  that  capital  had  become  scarce  while 
eaniiog  power  continued  unimpaired-  Tu  such  cases,  the  market 
prices  of  the  stock  would  fall  because  of  the  scarci^  of  capital. 
Thia  cause  might  be  described  as  extrinsic  to  the  stock,  while  the 
caiiM*  influencing  ita  dividend-payiog  power  would  be  intrinsic. 
It  is  tbe  constant  interplay  of  these  two  classes  of  forces — those 
which  influence  earning  power  directly,  and  thoee  which  inf1uf>noe 
the  supply  of  free  capital — which  detenninea  actual  quota.tiona 
in  the  stock-market 

Each  of  these  influences,  moreover,  reveals  itself  in  manifold 
forms.  Amoug  tlie  influence  which  affect  prospective  earning 
power,  are  all  the  facts  and  ramors  which  indicate  the  economic 
future, — not  only  whether  crop*  are  to  be  large  or  amall,  but 
whether  consumption  is  to  be  greater  or  less;  whether  given 
properties  are  managed  well  or  ill;  whether  the  rate  of  growth 
of  popxilation  and  wealth  promises  increased  earning  power  in  the 
future,  or  whether  competitive  eatablishmenta  threaten  to  reduce 
the  margin  of  profit;  wbetJier  Icgislatnres  are  disposed  to  grant 
new  franchises  and  continne  old  ones,  or  to  impose  direct  burdens 
to  be  paid  out  of  dividendR,  and  indirect  bnrdenfl,  which  gradually 
cripple  the  producing  power  and  the  initiative  of  the  community. 

It  ia  because  these  facts  and  many  others  have  a  bearing  cm.  the 
present  and  future  earning  power  of  property  represented  by 
Hcurities  on  the  stock  exchange  that  every  particle  of  news  hav- 
tng  any  business  signiflcance,  even  thou^  it  ia  in  part  diplo- 
matic or  political,  is  so  eagerly  sought  and  cloeely  scanned  by  the 
careful  broker  and  epecnlator.  It  is  in  eetimating  the  exact 
weight  to  be  given  to  each  of  such  probabilitiea  in  affecting  the 
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price  of  t  giren  Block  that  the  Bpeculator  is  said  to  "diBconnf 
the  market,  and  ineritabl^  he  makes  a  larger  alloTance  for  the 
effect  of  such  contingencies  upon  "actiTe*'  and  undistribnted 
securities  than  upon  thoee  whose  earning  power  eaxsh.  omtingencua 
are  likely  to  afFect  leas  aerionslj. 

"  Gilt-edged  "  securitnes — ^thoee  snitable  for  the  investment  of 
tnut  funds — acquire  their  character  because  they  represent  enter*^ 
prisei  which  are  not  on  the  margin  of  speculatiTe  inTestznexxt; 
If  they  are  manufacturing  enterprises,  they  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing articles  of  nearly  constant  demand,  only  slightly  affected 
by  changes  in  degrees  of  prosperity.  H  they  are  railroads,  thej 
■re  in  old  and  thickly  setUed  aectiooB,  where  traffic  is  not  likely, 
oTcn  tinder  the  most  advera;  conditions,  to  fall  below  the  amount 
required  to  pay  interest  or  earn  dividends.  If  they  are  govern- 
ment bonds,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  depend  upon  the  element, 
less  distinctly  economic^  of  the  good  faith  and  established  credit 
of  the  issuer,  but  even  here  value  depends  upon  the  fundamentall 
requirement  that  the  community  shall  possess  the  wealth  and 
economic  efficiency  necessary  to  pay  taxes  and  maintain  a  weU^j 
balanced  budget  In  all  these  cases,  such  securities  may  xepreeeni 
a  first  lien  on  earnings  whoso  ultimate  limit  is  mora  or  kn 
apectUative ;  but  the  "giltredged"  securities  will  be  secured  bj^ 
earnings  below  the  margin  of  speculation,  while  the  **actiTe' 
securities  will  represent  the  eamiDgs  beyond  this  mai^in  which 
may  fluctuate  greatly  under  rarying  conditions. 

On  the  side  of  the  supply  of  floating  capital,  also,  the  infln- 
encea  are  manifold  which  may  raise  or  depress  the  prices  of 
securitiea.  To  a  certain  extent  ^ese  influences  are  general  in  their 
scope,  and  affect  more  or  leas  the  "  gilt-edged  "  investment  secnri- 
ties  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  speculative  character.  Fondamen- 
tally,  the  volume  of  free  capital  is  disclosed  by  the  rates  for  tiia 
use  of  money.  If  what  is  popularly  called  "  money  "  is  scarce,  the* 
interest  rate  is  high;  if  it  is  plentiful,  the  interest  rate  ia  low. 
Under  the  direct  operation  of  this  influence,  the  prioea  of  at 
should  be  high  when  money  is  low,  and  should  be  low  when  mc 
ifl  high.  The  influences  which  operate  upon  the  stock-market, 
however,  are  psychological  as  well  as  quantitative.  Hence  it, 
often  happens  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  optimiam  whic 
accompanies  a  rising  market  persists  in  the  face  of  hi^  rates  for 
mcmey.    On  the  oOier  hand,  stock  speculatitm  may  he  at  a  stand- 
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fttiU  ajid  prices  of  securitieB  low  while  money  Uee  idle  in  tbo 
banks  and  bc;^  for  employment  ul  low  ratce.  The  operation  of 
this  psyi-hologJL-al  iuflui'm.-e  is  soiiHrUmia  felt,  tlierefon?,  in  direct 
oppoBition  to  what  would  be  the  mathematical  influence  of  the 
snpply  of  free  capital,  and  this  fact  indicates  how  diflicult  is  the 
problem  of  the  epcculator  of  estimating  tntly  the  futiiru  value 
of  securities. 

When  the  demand  for  tiionoy  and  ca^iltal  is  active,  it  is  because 
circulating  capital  is  being  converted  into  Cxed  fonua  Men 
who  are  aaring  money  are  inventing  it  in  the  extenaion  of  the 
mochaniam  for  nutking  and  transporting  goods.  Under  the  mod- 
cm  organization  of  industry  and  finance,  this  does  not  require 
that  each  individual  with  money  to  invest  shall  be  the  operator 
of  a  mill  or  railway.  In  order  to  be  part,  owner,  with  participation 
in  the  profits  without  direct  responsibility  for  the  management, 
he  U  able  to  maice  his  investment  by  baying  shares  in  new  enter* 
prises  on  tlie  stock-market.  In  proepcrous  times,  the  demand 
for  such  shores  b^ina  to  exceed  the  supply,  unless  many  new 
enterprises  are  undertaken. 

The  fact  that  new  capital  is  coming  into  the  market  seeking 
investment  operates  to  enhance  the  price  of  existing  aecnritic&  as 
well  as  to  afford  a  market  for  new  ones.  To  the  investor  with 
capital  to  spare,  it  is  indifferent  whether  he  buys  stock  of  an  old 
company  which  is  paying  dividendii  or  a  new  company  which 
under  assurances  of  equal  safety  offers  the  same  return  upon  the 
amount  invested.  In  the  market  the  whole  body  of  new  capital 
bids  for  the  whole  volume  of  securities.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  new  as  such,  except  as  the  new  securities 
in  moet  caaea  are  "undistributed,"  and  from  being  untrie<l  may 
appeal  to  the  ^wculative  element  rather  than  to  those  who  seek  a 

sted  **  gilt-edged  "  investment. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  securities  is  due,  fundamentally, 
to  an  increase  of  capital  bidding  for  their  ownership.    A  demand, 
[however,  usxially  creates  a  supply,  and  hence  the  large  investment 
md  results  in  the  creation  of  new  securities,  which  sometimes 

fcve  little  other  warrant  for  existence.  There  comes  a  point  at 
which,  even  if  the  proposed  enterprises  are  not  distinctly  fraudu* 
lent  or  unaafe^  the  supply  of  capital  for  carrjing  them  on  is  en- 
tirely absorbed.  The  psychological  element  of  faith  in  a  rising 
maricefc  is  nsnally  prolonged  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  supply 
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of  capital  eqaals  the  demand.  Capitol  cannot  under  any  drooin* 
stances  be  applied  to  new  entcrprieea  beyond  the  unooni  for 
which  it  actually  exista;  but  under  our  flexible  system  of  credit 
it  may  be  sabecribed,  by  borroving,  for  new  enterprises,  up  to  the 
point  where  bank  rceerrcB  are  reduced  below  the  point  of  aafetyj 
and  by  bringing  it  in  from  abroad. 

When  sharp  warning  is  given  by  impaired  bank  reaerves  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fund  of  free  capital,  the  psychological  element 
becomes  the  controlling  factor  in  the  market.  The  demand  for 
stocks  in  new  enterprises  ceases,  often  very  abruptly;  these 
other  stocks  fall;  the  strain  put  upon  the  financial  rcBOorces 
new  enterprises  breaks  down  the  weak,  and  their  collapse  arot 
fears  in  regard  to  others.  Hence  develop  conditions  approaching  a 
panic,  and  the  owners  of  capital  are  driven  by  fear  from  iha  stocks 
market  Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  do  stocks  U 
rapidly  in  price,  but  even  those  considerable  accumula-tions  of 
capital  which  go  on  in  both  good  times  and  bad  da  not  make  theifj 
appearance  in  the  stock-market  bidding  for  securities.  The  psy- 
chological factor  in  the  problem  keeps  the  new  capital  in  the 
form  of  banking  credits,  and  leaves  securities  to  fall  to  low  pric 
becanse  they  are  canfrout^  by  only  a  limited  demand. 

The  mechanism  through  which  these  conditions  are  expi 
in  the  money  market  is  complicated,  but  elastic.  It  is  influc 
primarily  by  the  rates  charged  nt  the  banks  for  the  use  of  capitaLl 
It  is  influenced  also  by  such  banking  laws  and  customs  as  pre- 
Bcribe  definite  rates  for  reserves.  A  law  which  imposes  onneoes^ 
sary  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes  makes  it  loss  easy 
convert  saved  capital  into  transferable  form.  A  law  which  com- 
pels  the  petting  aside  of  Bpccial  reserve  funds — like  the  recent 
requirement  imposed  by  the  Now  York  Clearing-Houee  on  tnist 
companies  aa  a  condition  of  uang  the  Clearing-House — might 
reduce  materially  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  invesbnent  in 
the  stock-market  by  comjielUng  the  trust  companies,  if  they  ooon- 
plied  with  such  a  requirement,  to  call  in  loans  to  the  amount  of 
several  times  the  cash  which  they  were  requirftd  to  set  asida  The 
state  of  foreign  exchange,  whether  resulting  in  large  ofiFerings  of 
bills,  which  might  place  considerable  sums  for  lending  at  the 
command  of  the  exchange  houses,  or  oompelling  the  shipment  of 
gold  with  corresponding  contraction  of  ca^it,  is  another  factor 
in  determining  the  movement  of  circulating  capital   and  the 
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pricee  of  eecarities.  MMnuw  ol  the  gOTerament  in  withdraving 
mooe;  frcHn  the  market  by  taxatios,  or  patting  it  into  the  market 
in  tlw  form  of  deposits  in  bonks,  are  also  on  important  factor  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  other  countries.  In  Great  Britain, 
when  the  goTemment  viahea  to  contract  the  Tolmne  of  credit,  it 
**  borrows  from  the  public/'  according  to  the  phrase  of  Lombard 
Street,  bj  selling  trcflsur)*  certificates  and  transferring  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Bank  of  England.  Ttie  Bank  cooperatee  vith  the 
gOTemment,  if  contraction  is  desired,  by  raising  its  discount  rate 
and  thus  prercnting  the  too  easy  return  of  the  money  into  the 
bands  of  the  public- 
It  is  the  relation  of  the  gold-supply  to  credit  which  re6ecU  the 
supply  of  free  capital  and  causes  those  sudden  and  sharp  changes 
in  the  stock-market  which  arc  considered  by  superficial  obscnren 
aa  independent  of  the  general  conditions  of  business.  If  credit 
has  been  orerstrained  by  speculation,  there  comes  a  time  when 
gold  reserves  are  depleted  and  energetic  steps  hare  to  ba  taken 
to  replenish  them.  The  classical  method  for  doing  this  is  to  re- 
duce loans  and  raise  interest  rates.  Both  these  steps  tend  to  dis- 
courage speculation  by  making  it  more  difficult  to  carry  securities 
at  a  profit  on  margins.  Hence  securities  are  thrown  upon  the 
market,  already  disturbed,  radically  changing  the  relations  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  them.  While  the  stock-market,  by 
means  of  the  arbitrage  of  securities  and  the  ability  to  substituta 
securities  for  gold  in  paying  foreign  obligations,  acts  in  the  long 
run  as  an  effective  buffer  between  gold  and  goods,  yet  in  so  acting 
it  displays  a  eensitiveDess  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  functions. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  stock-market  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  market  for  capital  which  is  free  and  uninvested.  Indi- 
viduals and  institutions  having  capital  which  they  have  not  de- 
cided to  invest  in  a  permanent  manner  In  new  mills,  new  railways, 
or  some  other  form  of  fixed  capital,  hold  it  in  the  form  of  gold 
coin  or  banking  credits.  It  is  conceivable,  and  it  often  happens, 
that  this  fund  of  floating  capital  changes  radically  in  its  relation 
to  the  volume  of  securities  in  the  market  within  comparatively 
short  intervalB.  While  the  number  of  available  acres  of  real  estate 
in  the  countiy  it  expansible  only  by  the  clearing  of  new  tracts, 
and  the  capita)  invested  in  cotton-millfl  or  iron-mitla  at  any 
given  moment  is  capable  of  increase  only  by  the  slow  processes 
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of  new  constructioa  ch-  improTement  of  old,  so  thai  theee  fonni 
of  capital  are  comparatively  fixed  witliia  Bhort  intervals  of  tixofit 
the  supply  of  floatiug  capital  in  a  given  market  may  change  by  tea 
or  twenty  per  cent,  or  even  more,  within  a  very  short  inteml. 
Hence  it  is  that  values  in  the  stock-market  reflect  in  a  most  wo-  , 
sitjve  manner  this  movement  of  capital.  ' 

A  good  illustration  of  Budden  changes  in  the  factors  of  both 
free  capital  and  confidence  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
thre«  years  1902-1.  During  the  first  year  of  this  period,  free 
capital  was  constantly  coming  upon,  the  market,  eeeking  invest- 
ment But  the  supply  soon  overtook  the  demand.  A  surplus  of 
"  undigested  securities  "  pressed  upon  the  market  in  1903,  tin 
capital  became  scaree,  and  the  public  toc^  alarm  and  began  to 
hoard  their  capital  in,  the  form  of  banking  credits,  instead  of 
bidding  with  it  for  securities.  In  the  mean  time,  the  scarcity 
of  free  capital  in  the  market  enabled  the  banks,  which  held  the 
money  of  the  public,  to  exact  five  and  six  per  cent  upon  short- 
term  loam:  upon  notes  drawn  by  those  railways  which  needed  the 
capital  to  complete  neceseary  improvenuents.  Tlien  came  the 
reaction, — the  continued  piling  up  of  saved  capital  by  owners 
too  timid  to  invest  it, — until  confidence  returned  in  the  summer  ol 
]  904,  and  principal  stocks  advanced  more  than  SO  points  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Under  the  modem  organiz&tioD  of  capital,  the  elastic  elenwni  in 
the  problem,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive,  is  f-umished  by 
the  stock-market  and  the  interest  rates  charged  by  banks  for 
stock-exchange  loans.  If  stock-exchange  loans  did  not  exist,  to 
that  banking  creditf  consisted  wholly  of  commercial  loans,  c(Xd- 
mcrcial  credit  would  go  through  the  same  tendency  to  ovcrexpan- 
sion  as  sometimes  stimulates  credit  granted  for  stock-exchange 
loans,  and  wonld  be  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  when  it  became 
necessary  to  replenish  renerves  and  reatrict  loans.  la  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  infiuenocs  which  aScct  stock-exchaage  price»  are  ephemer- 
al, the  stock-market  protects  the  market  for  commercial  credit 
against  excessive  and  unnecessary  fioctuations.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  they  rdlect  a  persistent  economic  tendency,  the  market  for  com- 
mercial credit  and  the  prices  for  goods  finally  follow  theae  influ- 
ences, but  mitigated  and  attenaated  by  the  tranAmiasioo  of  tho 
shock  through  the  markets  for  stock-exchango  loans  and  for  eecuri* 
ties. 
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If  tiw  modern  organization  of  industry  included  only  gold  and 
goods,  without  etock-exchnnge  wjoiiriliea,  then  overproduction  of 
goods  or  the  uunece8«ar]r  multiplication  of  mills  and  railvaj-s 
would  be  reflected  promptly  in  tiie  prices  of  the  goods.  If  gold 
reserrcs  became  reduced  unduly,  bo  that  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  foreign  gold,  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  method 
pointed  out  by  the  classical  theory  of  the  exchanges, — by  re- 
ducing the  pnccfl  of  goods.  Certain  goods  most  sensitive  in  price 
to  the  foreign  demand  wonid  have  to  be  exported  at  a  sacrifice^  in 
order  to  redress  the  balance  of  credit  to  a  basis  of  solvency.  This 
happens  under  existing  conditions  if  there  has  been  a  r«ol  over- 
production of  goods  of  certain  clashes  or  an  undue  multiplication 
of  the  means  for  creating  them.  Exports  of  these  classes  of  goods 
are  increased  by  reducing  their  price.  This  increases  the  foreign 
credit  balances  of  bankers,  and  permits  them  to  obtain  gold  to  re- 
store their  impaired  reserves. 

Through  the  insnrancc  afforded  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ex- 
changes the  process  is  more  gradual  and  less  destructive  to  dealers 
in  goods  than  if  tliey  themseWcs  had  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  tlie  change  in  the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  for  free 
eapital.  Wliore  the  rate  for  money  on  stock-exchange  loans  may, 
nnder  existing  conditions,  change  within  a  short  interval  from  (hw 
per  cent  to  six  per  cent,  while  comincrcial  loans  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  tlie  merchant  would  have  to  faco  radical 
changes  in  the  rate  for  commercial  loans  and  would  see  the  profits 
upon  his  products  affected  in  a  com«ponding  ratio.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  sale  of  securities  at  a  sacrifice  in  a  foreign 
market  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  credit,  where  in  the 
absence  of  securities  sacrifice  of  goods  would  be  required  to  re- 
store this  equilibrium.  The  burden  of  risk  is  thus  shifted  in 
large  degree  from  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  who  cannot 
devote  their  entire  time  to  studj'ing  the  market  for  securities  and 
foreign  exchange,  to  brokers  and  speculators,  who  are  willing  to 
make  a  profession  of  studying  such  risks- 
How  the  interplay  of  these  varied  forces  determinea  the  move- 
ment of  surplus  capital  is  the  key  to  the  theory  of  the  stock- 
market  and  its  reason  for  being.  If  inrestments  in  a  giren  direc- 
Uon  are  proving  unprofitable,  they  cease  to  be  attractive.  New 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character  are  not  inaugurated,  because 
their  stocks  and  bonds  cannot  be  sold.    New  enterpriam  of  a  more 
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profitahle  oliarBotor,  on  the  other  hand,  find  a  nmrket  for  the 
Kcurities  bh  soon  aa  they  have  convinced  the  public  that  they' 
meet  a  public  need.    Throngh  this  mechanism  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, therefore,  ig  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pnblio  the  d^J 
termination  of  the  direction  in  which  new  capital  ahAll  be  appUecL 
Inevitably,  thii  determination  is  not  arbitrary.    It  foUows  the 
linee  of  the  greate«t  profit  upon  capital.    In  w  doing  it  followa, 
the  lines  of  the  greatest  utili^  of  capital  to  the  commtmity. 
The  enterprises  which  meet  wide  public  demands,  whether  thceflj 
are  ethically  high  or  not,  are  thoE«  which  attract  capital  becax 
tliey  pay  the  highest  return.    Their  securitiea  rise  in  the  stock-^ 
market    The  securities  of  enterprises  which  do  not  meet  a  public 
need  either  find  no  market  from  the  beginning  or  decline  in  price 
as  their  lack  of  earning  power  becomes  apparent 

The  speculator  who  applies  intelligence  and  foresight  to  the 
study  of  market  conditionB,  and  ia  not  merely  a  gambler  on 
chances,  aids  the  community  in  determining  the  direction  in 
which  capital  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  economy.  In  a 
broad  ecn^e  commercial  operations  jnstify  the  analysis  made  by 
Frafeesor  Flux:* 

"  Tt  may  be  aclcnowledged  lliBt  evtry  producer  for  a  future  m«rlcet— 
tbat  ii  to  s&y,  practlcftlly  eray  producer — is  to  eome  extent  a  gpeculetor. 
He  anUdpat«B  what  will  tw  wanted,  «t  wbat  pri<-ra,  and  In  what  qiiantl- 
ties,  and  eeta  to  work  to  prarlds  a  supply  in  accordance  with  tbose  an- 
UcipatloDa.  It  hiB  anticipations  turn  out  to  hare  been  sotmd.  he  profit*: 
if  olberwiae,  he  losee.  The  adjuatinent  of  the  different  porta  of  the 
productive  forces  of  Uie  society  to  the  saiiafacUon  of  iu  various 
depecdo  Id  verj  ^rcat  degree  on  the  correct  formation  of  theee  anUdpa-^ 
tlons." 

It  is  thus  through  the  mechanism  of  the  exchanges  that 
true  relations  of  supply  and  demand  are  revealed  to  produoei 
On  the  produce  exchanges  and  stock-markets  are  reflected,  by" 
fractional  fiuctuations  in  prices,  the  slightest  changes  in  sapply 
and  demand,  and  the  reaction  of  these  causes  upon  one  com- 
modity in  producing  changes  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  other j 
commodities.    As  money  permits  the  measurement  of  one  artic 
against  another  by  price,  enabling  the  relative  cost  of  productioD 
and  utility  of  any  two  or  more  articles  to  be  accurately  compared 

•  "  Economic  Prlnclplea,"  p,  IM,  ^ 
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iccording  to  a  oommoD  Btoiulard.  ho  Uie  Btock-markpt  pcmiita  the 
ndnction  of  all  these  price  comparieonB  to  a  common  unit  of 
meflsuremcnt  for  the  operationii  of  gtock  conipaQie& 

The  stock-market  affordi  the  most  sensitive  barometer  of  the 
operation  of  the  scientific  laws  of  value.  On  this  market  are  de- 
cided the  contests  between  bnyers  and  sellera,  vhich  result  in  the 
settlement  of  the  price  of  any  particnlar  security  at  juat  the  point 
of  ita  marginal  value  in  relation  to  other  securities.  The  level 
of  prices  established  represents,  upon  the  whole,  all  the  knovn 
facta  regarding  the  value  and  earning  power  of  any  enterprise 
represented  by  eecuritiea  and  the  average  judgment  of  competent 
persona  regarding  ita  future  value  and  earning  power.  As  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  commoditJca  below  cost  of  productioa  is  a 
warning  to  their  producer  to  diminiah  hi»  ontpat,  so  a  siuular 
tall  in  the  price  of  securities  of  a  given  dass  ia  a  wanung  to  their 
holders  that  their  capital  has  been  unwisely  applied,  and  is  a 
warning  to  the  investing  community  that  future  iuveatmeiita  of 
capital  should  be  made  in  other  directions.  The  stock-market, 
therefore,  affords  a  daily  and  sensitive  test  of  the  usefulness  of 
enterprises  to  the  industrial  community.  Under  its  operation, 
useless  production  which  might  otherwise  be  continued  in  igno- 
rance is  arrested,  and  capital  i^  diverted  from  paths  which  afTord 
less  utility  to  those  which  afford  the  highest  utility.  "  It  has 
been  seen,^^  says  Profeasor  Pareto,  "  that  bargaining  was  an  opera- 
tion  by  means  of  which  the  market  rci^lved  in  practice  the  equa- 
ti<nu  of  production;  speculation  is  an  operation  by  which  it  is 
•ought  to  reach  in  the  promptest  possible  way  the  solution  of 
these  eqnaticms." 

CHABLB9  A.  CONaKT. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  INVESTIGATION. 


BT  JJMB3  W.  OABKEB,  ASSI8T.\.?n-  PTtOrKSflOft  09  POUTIOAL  SCIEK( 
IN  THE  CNITRRl^lTT  OF  1LUK0I8. 


I. 

71IE  MERCHANT  UARINS  COUUISBION. 

The  decline  of  the  Amarican  merchant  marine  irom  a  positino 
of  maritime  supremacy  to  a  posiUoa  of  compantiTe  inejgnifi- 
cance  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  American  eoCMUuuio  hiatm^. 
It  is  oicoaraging  to  noto  that  at  no  time  »nce  the  diaappearaxice 
of  the  flag  from  the  high  seaii,  howeviu*,  has  there  boen  more 
general  demand  for  the  rerivol  of  the  merchant  marine  than  at 
present  At  the  last  scsBion  of  Congress,  no  leas  than  three 
moasurefi  were  ennc-teil  in  the  interest  of  American  shipping.  One 
of  these  rcKiuires  nil  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  tbe 
navy  to  be  carried  in  American  veBsele;  another  extends  the 
application  of  the  coasting  -  trade  laws  to  all  trade  betwwD 
the  I7nit(^  Stat^  and  Iho  Philippines;  tbe  third  created  t  oon- 
mission  to  consider  and  recommend  legislation  for  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  men^hant  marine  and  the  amelioration  of  tiw  cdidi- 
tion  of  those  engaged  in  the  senfaring  trailes. 

The  law  creating  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  provided 
that  it  should  consist  of  five  members  of  tbe  Senate  and  fire 
Bepresentatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  pi^siding  officers  of  eadi 
House,  respectively,  and  that  at  least  four  of  the  ten  members 
should  belcmg  to  the  minority  party.  Twenty  thmiud  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting 
the  inquiry.  In  spite  of  the  large  minority  repreeentatioa  allowed 
on  the  Commission,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  simply  to  procure  information  for  the  intelli- 
gent guidance  of  Congress,  the  bill  encountered  fierce  (^position 
and  was  poseed  by  a  narrow  majority,  after  the  rejectioo  of  m 
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amendment  intended  to  prohibit  the  CommiBeion  from  making 
Any  recommendation  which  should  contemplate  Uie  granting  of 
subsidies  or  bonnties.  The  Commission  as  eonstilated  coasisted 
<d  SenfltOTS  GalUnger  of  New  Hanipehirc,  chairman.  Lodge  of 
Utssachtuetta,  Penroae  of  J'ennsylvania,  Mailoiy  of  Florida,  and 
Martin  of  Virginia;  and  HepresentatiTes  Qrosvenor  of  Ohio^ 
Minor  of  Wisconsin,  Humphrey  of  Washington,  Spight  of  Mis(tifl- 
sippi,  and  McDennott  of  New  Jersey.  Beginning  on  May  2Snd, 
the  Commission  conducted  hearings  at  Mew  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Boston  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  at  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  on  the  Great  Lakes;  at  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Taooma  on  the  FaciGc  coast;  and  at  Washington^ 
Oalveeton,  New  Orleansj  Penaacola,  Brunswick,  ind  Newport 
News  in  the  South,  Altogether,  about  three  hundred  persona  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission,  and  either  gave  oral  testimony  or 
submitted  written  statements.  No  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  investigation  is  intended  when  it  is  said  that  ninc-tentha  of 
thoee  who  appeared  before  the  Conuntssion  were  advocates  of  gov- 
ernment aid  in  some  form  or  other.  Presidents  and  agenta  of 
ship-building  and  marine  transportatifm  companies;  representa- 
tives  of  boards  of  trade,  maritime  associationB  and  commercial 
bodies;  importers  and  exporters,  manufacturers,  navigation  ex- 
perts and  representatives  of  various  maritime  trade-unions— con- 
stituted the  great  bulk  of  the  witnesses,  and  they  all  had  the  same 
story  to  tell  of  the  disappearance  of  the  American  flag  from  the 
hi{^  seas,  of  the  decadence  of  the  ship-building  and  shipping  in- 
dustries, and  of  the  unatt recti vencda  of  seafaring  life  under 
preaent  conditions.  In  the  present  article  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  describe  the  present  statue  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
schemes  niggeeted  for  its  rehabilitation  and  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  government  subsidies  by  thoee  who  testified 
before  the  Commission. 

ir. 

raBSRXT   STATUS  OF  THK  VCDOHANT  HAIttKB. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
alwnt  nine  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  are  now  being  carried  in  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  proportion  was  erea  lower.  In  1886, 
the  amount  carried  was  ninety-two  per  cent  The  volnme  of  foreign 
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tonnnge  cam'pd  in  American  bottoms  to-daj  is  sctoally  amalkr 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  decline  began  abont  1828, 
mainly  aa  a  result  of  the  ebandocuaent  by  the  United  Statea  ai 
tho  policy  of  dtKriminating  tariff  dutiea  and  tonnage  dnes;  it 
waa  accelerated  by  tKe  Ciril  War,  vhich  caused  a  falling  off  of 
abont  one-half;  while  various  economic  canaee  mnce  the  war  have 
contributed  still  further  to  reduce  the  carrying- trade  bo  ita  pieaeot 
insignificant  proportions.  In  1P03,  of  423  flteaniahipa  aftiling  out 
of  the  harbor  of  New  Tork  for  foreign  porta  only  twenty-eight,  or 
about  uren  per  cent,  carried  the  AmericaB  flag.  Two  hnndred  and 
sixty-fire  sailed  for  European  porta,  only  six  of  which  were  built 
in  American  yards.  Seventy-one  were  bound  for  porta  is  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  but  only  a  paltry  tw^ty>two  were  of 
American  rc^stry,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  carrying* 
trade  of  these  countries  should  naturally  belong  to  the  TTnited 
States  by  reason  of  their  geograi^cal  proximity.  No  Teeael 
carrying  the  American  flag  cleared  for  an  Auatic,  aa  Afri- 
can  or  a  SontJi  >  American  port  The  record  of  other  larga 
port  cities  of  the  United  States  is  equally  discouraging.  laat 
year,  of  50,000,000  bushele  of  grain  exported  from  the  port 
of  Baltimore,  not  over  10,000  bnshelB  were  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  In  the  year  1901,  of  ninety-two  cargoes  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  Tacoma,  only  two  small  cargoes  of  10,000  buaheli 
were  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  bulk  of  it  iraa  carried  bj 
British,  German,  Norw^an,  Russian  and  Italian  ships.  lUostrm- 
tiona  of  this  character,  showing  the  comparative  infttgniflcance  of 
the  American  carrying-trade  might  be  multiplied  iadefinitely. 
The  Hon.  John  Banett,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  PananB, 
testified  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Cranmifision  at  Chicago 
(Heerings,  vol.  11.,  p.  682)  that,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  jonniey 
around  the  world,  he  travelled  75,000  miles,  inrlndtng  side  triply 
without  seeing  a  single  large  American  merdtant  Tcssd  engaged 
in  interocean  traffic,  although  he  saw  in  every  port  riaited  the 
flags  of  England  and  Germany,  and  in  many  of  them  the  flag  of 
Japan. 

Witli  the  decline  of  the  carrying-trade  has  gone  the  decay  oi  the 
ship-building  indufttrie<t.  Nearly  every  ship-bailder  who  appeared 
before  tibe  Merdiant  Marine  Commission  stated  that,  if  it  ««n 
not  for  the  Government  work  he  was  doing,  his  yards  wxmld 
be  practically  idle.    Cramp's,  the  largest  ehip-building  coocem  in 
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tie  TTnited  States,  which  ordinarily  employs  8,000  men  rpgularly, 
was  reportnl  in  July,  1 904,  to  be  numing  with  only  about  2,000 
men.  The  presidcot  of  the  New  York  Ship-building  Company  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  stntcd  that  his  yardn  were  rannlng  with  a 
greatly  reduced  force,  and  ho  assarted  that,  unless  now  work 
could  be  found  at  an  early  date,  it  would  be  neoeasary  to  discharge 
all  his  men.  Mr.  Sewall,  of  the  firm  of  Arthur  Sewall  and  Com- 
pany, Bath,  Maine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  present  time  the 
lai^est  concern  in  the  country  for  the  conGtmctioo  of  sailing  rea- 
eela,  declared  that  his  plant  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  long  line 
of  ship-building  establishments  which  had  made  the  city  of  Bath 
famous  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeax%  and,  what  was  worse  still, 
bis  yards  had  been  practically  closed  down  for  more  than  a  year 
for  lack  of  orderB.  Substantially  the  f&cae  story  was  told  by  the 
Tepresentatires  of  various  other  ship-boUding  concerns:  shipyards 
practically  idle  for  want  of  work,  others  actually  closed  down, 
others  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  still  others  kept  open  mainly  be- 
cause of  Gkivemment  work,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Rear-Admiral  Bowles,  none  of  them  could  honestly  be  doing  for 
the  price  paid.  None  of  them  Js^ building  ships  for  the  foreign 
market;  indeed,  since  1901  not  a  single  keel  hea  been  laid  in  an 
American  shipyard  for  a  steel  sea-going  veeeel. 

m.  • 

BKASOKS  ALLEQED   FOK   EXISTING    OOKDtTIOKS. 

As  to  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  eiisting  oondiUona, 
there  was  a  aubetantial  concurrence  of  (pinion  among  those  who 
testified  before  the  Commission.  In  the  first  place,  it  waa  shown 
beyond  question  that  it  costs  more  to  build  ships  in  American 
yards  than  it  does  abroad.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  the 
high  price  of  ship-building  material  in  this  country,  and  the  high 
wages  paid  for  labor.  As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  protectiTe 
tariff,  the  American  ship-builder  at  the  present  time  is  compelled 
to  pay  from  S35  to  $40  per  ton  for  steel  plates  whidi  cost  &e 
litnglish  bnilder  on  the  Clyde  but  $27  per  ton.  It  ia  true  that, 
under  existing  laws,  the  American  builder  ia  allowed  to  import 
fm  of  doty  steel  intended  for  use  in  the  constmeticai  of  ships 
for  the  foreign  trade;  but,  on  account  of  the  proctical  diflScnlties 
involved,  it  has  not  generally  been  found  expedient  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  privilegp,  iind,  conseqnontiy,  American  builders  hare 
praferred  to  use  the  higher-priced  Ameriuan  etoel.  Where  im- 
ported steel  is  used  there  is  always  the  danger  of  delay,  irhidi 
ia  the  case  of  some  contracts  niiiy  be  fatal ;  there  ib  also  the  poes* 
bility  that  the  platc«  may  be  bent  and  distori«d  in  traoait;  ind, 
more  important  still,  no  ship  conetnictcd  wholly  or  in  part  of 
foreign  nmteiial  can  be  weed  in  the  coasting- trade.  Now,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  in  dull  eeaaons  when  foreign  trade  ia  light 
and  freighta  low,  it  is  desirable  to  transfer  ^^eaaela  temporarily 
from  the  foreign  service  to  the  coastwiae-trade  until  conditioaii 
have  improved.  Conseqaently,  the  demand  for  vessels  irtiich 
cannot  be  so  transferred  npon  emergency  ia  considerably  leseened. 
The  testimtmy  of  the  ship-huilders  was  unanimous,  that  the  coat  of 
materials  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  higher  in  America 
than  in  Europe.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cramp  testified  that  in  the  oonBtnio> 
Hon  of  a  12,000-ton  ship  the  American  handicap  under  this  head 
alone  was  not  less  than  $1 50,000. 

Likeviae,  the  coat  of  labor  in  American  shipyards  ia  from 
thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  higher  than  on   the  Clyde  or  in  tJw 
Scandinavian  yards.     Some  of  the  ehip-btiilders  who  teatifisd 
ona  asBerted  that  the  difference  waa  as  much  as  eighty  per  oen^ 
or  even  tmc  hundred  per  cent-,  in  some  caaee,  while  none  of  ihem 
put  it  below  twenty-five  per  cent    Many  instances  wero  cited  In 
proof  of  these  statements.    Thus,  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco,  machinists  receive  an  average  of  $19.38  per  week;  thi' 
average  pay  of  machinists  in  twelve  British  yards  is  $9.69  per  ^ 
week.    The  weekly  pay  of  boiler-makers  in  the  two  countries  is  H! 
«19.74  and  $9.36,  reapectively ;  and  of  Bhip-cari>enterB  SS8.14  ~ 
and  $9.88,  respectively.    The  following  table  of  comparative  wags* 
of  crews  for  a  4,000-ton  tramp  steamer  in  1898  was  put  in  evidence: 


$100 

en 

40 
30 
90 
00 
40 

Aflurteaa. 
$200 

00 

76 

to 

160 

00 

75 

Total 

UIO 

$740 

The  extent  of  this  handicap  is  more  easily  appreciated  when  it 
in  rBmembered  that  the  co(^,  of  labor  amounts  to  from  fifty-fin 
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to  eeventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  coet  of  construction,  acoord- 
iog  to  the  type  of  the  ship.  Of  course,  the  incrcaaed  cost  of  labor 
in  American  shipyards  ia  to  some  extent  oSset  by  the  superior 
flkiU  of  the  American  vorkxnan  and  the  larger  output  of  hia  labor, 
altfaoa^  thia  was  denied  by  Mr.  Cramp  and  other  boJldeni. 

TaldJog  tiie  cost  of  umterial  and  labor  together,  it  appean  from 
the  testimony  that  the  total  expense  of  conetructioa  in  American 
yards  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  foreign 
yards.  One  well-known  ahip-owner,  who  asked  for  tenders  for 
tho  con&troction  of  a  7,000-ton  tramp  steamer,  stated  that  the 
best  offer  made  by  an  American  builder  was  more  than  twice  w 
high  as  the  best  British  offer.  An  owner  of  steamships  oai  the 
Paciiic  Ocean  asked  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  for^gn 
steamer.  The  beat  ^VmehLHii  offer  was  $380,000,  whereas  a  ship- 
builder on  the  Clyde  took  the  contract  for  $200,000  with  thanks. 
Many  other  instances  of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  the 
aereral  volumes  of  testimony  taken  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
I      mission. 

H  Finally,  the  foreign  bmlder  poaMaaee  an  advantage  over  the 
V  American  builder  in  the  fact  that  his  business  is  "  standardized.*' 
H  The  demand  in  Kurope  for  ships  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  restrict  the  work  of  a  single  yard  to  the  oonatnictioD 
of  flhipc  of  a  particular  type,  thus  effecting  a  gain  in  both  time 
a&d  akilL  One  yard  builds  large  cargo  steamers ;  another,  high- 
speed vessds;  another,  torpedo  vessels;  another,  smalt  craft;  and 
60  on.  In  the  United  Slates,  the  volume  of  busineea  baa  not  been 
large  enough  to  permit  of  this  specialization,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  in  one  yard  a  battle-ship,  a 
cmiser,  a  Ught-ahip,  a  tramp  steamer  and  luaybe  a  dredge  or  a 

■  ferryboat  all  under  construction  at  one  time. 
The  position  of  the  American  ship-owner,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony,  19  but  Httte  if  any  better  than  that  of  the  ship-builder. 
In  order  to  secure  American  registry,  he  must  buy  his  ships  from 
the  American  yard  and  pay  the  high  price  which  the  Amcricain 
builder  is  compelled  to  charge.  Kven  if  it  were  otherwise  and  he 
were  allowed  to  buy  in  tho  foreign  market  and  operate  under 
American  r^str}-,  he  would  still  bo  unable  to  compete  sncoew* 
fully  with  the  foreign  carrier  for  two  reasons:  first,  bwatuft  it 
costs  more  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  tinder  the  AinAnctn  flag 
than  it  does  under  any  othcr^  and,  second,  the  fozeign  carrier  ia 
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freqaesitly  aided  by  a  eubsidj  or  other  grant  from  his  goveznsuoL 
The  testimony  of  the  shipping  interests  was  practically  unaiiimooi 
that  the  extra  coat  of  operation  vas  not  lees  than  thirt^'-Uuce  and 
one-third  per  cent.,  while  some  asserted  that  it  was  mnch  more. 
Thns,  irhereaa  the  average  pay  of  sailors  imder  foreign  fisgi 
ranges  from  $16  to  $20  per  month,  it  is  from  $25  to  $85  under 
the  American  flag.  To  give  a  few  illustrations :  The  master  of 
the  American  steamship  "  Pleiades  "  receives  $200  per  mootli, 
vhile  the  corresponding  officer  on  the  British  steamer  "  Uasco- 
Bomo  "  recdyes  $121  50.  Taking  the  average  pay  of  the  cnti» 
crews  of  the  American  liner  "  St.  Louis  "  and  the  "  Kaiser  Wfl- 
helm  der  Qtoese"  we  find  it  to  be  $29  75  per  month  in  the  oue 
of  the  American  vessel  and  $15  43  in  the  case  of  the  Geimu 
steamer.    Other  illustrations,  almost  without  limit,  could  be  cited. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  foreign  sailors  refuse  to  serve  under 
the  American  6ag  except  ot  American  wages»  although  the  acow- 
moddtions  on  American  vessels  are  acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  those  of  foreign  ships.  A  Swedish  or  Norwegian  sailor  will 
ship  under  his  own  flag  for  $14  or  $16  per  month,  but  he  demanda 
$36  or  $30  for  service  on  an  American  vessel.  One  of  the  ship- 
owners  who  testified  before  the  Commission  stated  that  he  ones 
operated  a  Norwegian  and  as  American  vessel  on  the  same  line, 
both  vessels  sailing  from  the  same  port  and  being  engaged  in 
exactly  the  same  service.  Ascertaining  that  the  crew  of  the 
Korw^^  Tttsel  was  receiving  only  about  half  the  wagea  of  ths 
American  crew,  he  determined  to  try  to  ship  a  crew  for  tfas 
American  vessel  at  the  Norwegian  scale  of  wages ;  but  ho  found 
that  the  sailors  positively  and  unhesitatingly  declined  to  sem 
on  the  American  vessel  for  lese  than  the  Amerintn  scale  of 
wages.  Another  ehip-owner  who  operated  in  the  same  line  vessels 
under  both  British  and  American  flogs  had  a  similar  experieoce. 

The  cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the  American  flag  la 
further  increased  by  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  all  offioers 
above  the  rank  of  "  wsteh  **  shall  be  American  citixens,  that  only 
licensed  mates  shall  be  employed  and  that  no  payment  of  advance 
wages  shall  be  allowed.  Vessels  under  foreign  registry  are  al- 
lowed to  pick  up  crews  wherever  they  may  be  found,  wi&out  re- 
striction as  to  allegiance  or  qualification;  and,  by  paying  a 
month's  wages  in  advance  it  is  poesible  to  secure  them  at  lees 
wages  than  the  American  carrier  has  to  pay.    Neverthcleea  it  is . 
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BtiU  cheaper  to  employ  ioreign  crews,  and  00  far  as  the  law 
permita  this  ii  freqaently  done  deipite  ito  alleged  un-American- 

ifBL 

Other  ahip-owners  have  preferred  to  forego  the  adrantagee  of 
American  registry  and  have  transferred  their  Tweels  to  foreign 
flags,  in  order  to  find  relief  from  the  illiberal  naTigatiaa  laws  of 
tha  Uoited  Statee,  and  more  especially  to  be  able  to  aecore  crevB 
at  the  foreign  rate  of  wagea.  This  waa  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  American  Steamship  Company,  whoeo  vessels  were  boilt 
in  American  yard^  and  operated  under  the  American  flag,  "  until 
driren  therefrom,"  says  its  president,  "by  the  OTerpowering 
competition  of  foreign  built  and  manned  reesels." 

Finally,  if  the  cost  of  constmction  and  operation  were  oqnal- 
iaed,  either  by  legislation  or  change  of  economic  conditions,  the 
American  carrier  would  still  be  at  a  disadrantage,  on  account  of 
tha  aubstantia]  aid  which  hia  foreign  competitor  recaivee  in  the 
form  of  sabsidies  or  bounties.  The  goremments  of  at  least  six 
competing  nations  aid  their  merchant  marine  by  the  grant  of 
nbsidiee  in  one  form  or  another.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  amount  is  distributed  annually  ibont  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  $6,000,000;  France,  $8,000,000;  Oennany,  $1^,000,000; 
Italy,  $2,300,000;  Aostria-Hiuigary,  $1,700,000;  Japan,  $3,492,- 
000.  In  competition  witJi  Bhipe  thna  conRtnicted  out  of  low-priced 
material  and  constructed  and  operated  with  cheap  labor,  and 
which  are,  in  addition,  the  roctpienta  of  government  snbsidiea, 
American  Tcesela  have,  of  ooorse,  made  a  poor  showing.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  Trans-Pacific  trade, 
vhidi  a  few  yean  ago  was  carried  mainly  in  American  bottoms. 
Then  came  a  fleet  of  subsidized  British,  French  and  Japanese 
ahipe  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  freight  rates  on  wheat,  and  other 
prodncta,  were  cut  to  a  p<unt  below  the  coat  of  operating  American 
TWMflls,  and  the  latter  were  oonaeqoently  driven  from  the  field. 
In  the  same  way  British,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Teasels  hare 
■ecnred  the  carrying  trade  in  sugar  and  fruit  between  the  United 
BtKtet  and  the  West  Indies. 

m  RKlffSDIXS  siroassTBD. 

Tbid    teetimony    of    the    shipjung    interests    was    practioally 
tmanimoua  thai  the  only  effective  means  of  restoring  the  merchant 
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murino  was  some  kind  of  legiaUtion  which  wonld  bring  about  u 
eqaalixation  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  pperatiaa  and,  is 
addition,  counteract  the  effect  of  the  foreigD  subeidies.  Then 
was,  however,  a  wide  diversity  of  apinJoa  a&  to  what  form  such 
legislation  should  take.  The  more  important  sfdumi^  eaggeftted 
veie  the  following;  removal  of  the  taxiff  on  all  ship-buildinj 
material;  the  admissiou  of  foreign  ships  to  American  registrv 
C'froe  shipa") ;  diacriminating  tariiT  duties  and  tonnage  dnesi 
and  direct  aid  from  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  subsddies  or 
bounties.  It  is  purposed  to  explain  briefly  these  several  schemM 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

1.  Free  ship-butiding  maieriai.  Under  the  existing  tariff  law, 
eteel  is  shipped  to  England  and  sold  there  at  $10  or  $12  per  ton 
less  than  tlie  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
states.  It  is  true,  however,  as  already  stated,  that  a  rebate  is 
allowed  on  steel  imported  for  Tise  in  the  construction  of  ships  foej 
the  foreign  service;  but,  on  account  of  practical  diilBculties,  ship-' 
builders  have  not  generally  found  it  expedient  to  avail  tbemsclvaB 
of  the  privilege.  It  is  daimed  by  some  builders  that,  if  steel 
for  ship-building  purposes  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  then 
would  be  a  decided  reduction  in  the  cost  of  domestic  steel,  thua 
making  it  poeaible  for  the  American  builder  to  construct  ships 
at  lees  cost  both  for  ihe  ooasting  trade  and  the  foreign  service. 
The  most  ardent  advw-ate  of  this  scheme  was  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon, 
president  of  the  New  York  Ship-building  Company.  Adminl 
Bowles,  president  of  the  Fore  River  Steamship  Company,  how- 
ever, did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it,  and  asserted  that  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  would  be  inconsiderable,  althoo^  it 
might,  he  said,  lead  to  a  more  general  uae  of  steel  shipe  io  the 
coasting  trade.  And  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
expressed  thcm.selvcs  on  the  subject.  i 

2.  "  Free  Ships."  According  to  this  scheme,  the  American  car- 
rier is  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  ships  in  ihs  foreign  market  and 
operate  them  in  the  foreign  trade  imder  American  regisijr, 
leaving  to  American  yards  the  monopoly  of  constructing  shipR 
for  the  coasting  trade.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in.  the  law 
at  present  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  purdiasinj 
ships  in  the  foreign  market  andoperaling  them  in  the  foreign  trade, 
provided  sttch  vessels  are  sailed  under  a  foreign  flag;  and,  as  thi 
cost  of  operation  is  less  under  the  foreign  &g,  some  have  dons  m. 
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Bnenl  serions  objoctiona  were  urged  against  the  "  free  ehip  " 
policy.  In  the  firet  place,  it  was  the  OTenrhelmmg  testimony 
of  the  Bhip-baildera  that  the  admiesion  of  foreigu-buUt  ahipe  to 
American  registry'  wooM  result  in  the  ruin  of  American  jaida. 
The  American  carrier  would  bny  abroad  in  the  cheapest  markets, 
laaring  to  the  home  bnilder  only  the  amstractioQ  of  Teasela  for 
the  coasting  trade.  The  only  poeeible  benefit  that  ho  could 
derive  from  such  a  policy  would  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
dry-docking  and  repairing  which  mi^t  come  to  his  yard  in  coaae- 
qumoe  of  the  enlargement  of  the  merchant  marine.  At  preaent, 
moat  of  tlie  foreign-built  ships  owned  by  Americans  are  docked 
and  repaired  in  their  home  porta,  where  the  coat  is  lower;  bnt, 
if  admitted  to  American  registry,  this  work  might  he  required  to 
be  done  in  American  jardf.  The  second  objection  urged  against 
the  "  free  ship  "  scheme  was  that  it  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  restore 
the  merchant  marine.  With  cheap  ships  the  American  carrier 
woald  still  be  handicapped,  as  compared  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitor, by  the  extra  coet  of  operation  and  the  effect  of  the  foreign 
anbaidy.  Kven  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  merchant  fleet  thus 
created  wonld  consist  of  American  ships  only  in  nam«  and  regis- 
tnitioa.  Its  ofkly  ralne  wonld  be  the  encouragement  which  it  might 
giTe  to  the  "ship-owning  habit'*  Nevertheless,  seTeral  large 
ship-owners — notably,  itr.  James  .T.  Hill  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor — 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  "free  ship"  policy  would  be 
effective,  althoug^h  Mr.  Tlill  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
and  preferred  another  plim,  while  Mr.  Taylor  coupled  his  state- 
ment with  certain  condititma. 

3.  Discriminating  import  dutie«  and  tonn/itjti  dues.  According 
to  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  discriminating  tariff  <m  all 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  loreiga  veaieb,  or  a  dia- 
criminating  tonnage  duty  on  such  vesaels,  or  both.  It  is  ft  proposi- 
tion to  return  to  the  policy  followed  by  the  United  States  before 
1828,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  in  American  veesela.  The  ship-builders  and  ship- 
owners were  at  one  in  the  opinion  thnt  it  would  be  the  meana  of 
transferring  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  to  American  Teasels; 
bat  a  good  many  opposed  it  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties 
likely  to  arise  in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  To  begin  with,  the 
United  Statea  under  the  act  of  1888  has  entered  into  maritime  red- 
procrty  treaties  with  some  thir^-odd  countries,  whereby  it  has  re- 
voL.  CLXXX. — so.  580.  M 
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nounoed  the  right  to  lay  discriminating  duties  on  goods 
in  the  ships  of  such  countries.  True,  the  goTeminent  has  the  right 
to  denounce  theee  treaties  and  to  terminate  them  upon  one  or  two 
ye&TV^  notice,  but  there  is  a  fttrong  belief  Uiat  abrogation  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  lead  to  retaliations,  possiblj  to 
international  complicationa  and  a  general  unsettling  of  our  com- 
mercial relations.  Apart  from  these  possible  dangers,  there  is  the 
practical  difficulty  of  equitable  apportaomnent  Such  &  form  of 
aid  operates  very  unequally  upon  diiTermt  ships,  since  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  length  of  the  voyage  or  the  nature 
of  tlie  cargo.  The  rebate  on  a  cargo  of  tobacco  from  Cuba  would 
be  the  same  as  on  one  from  the  Orient  The  amount  on  a  cargo 
of  cement,  as  compared  ^th  one  of  silk,  would  be  insignificant 
Moreover,  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  into  the 
TTnited  States  are  non-dutiable.  American  vessels  bringing  such 
cargoes  would  have  no  advantage  over  tlieir  foreign  competiton. 
It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  abolish  the  free  list,  and 
impose  a  duty  on  all  goods  imported  in  foreign  veaaels.  But,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  now  on  the  free  list  arc  raw  matenals,  the 
propoeition  to  ta:i  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchaut  marine 
would  be  certain  to  encounter  strong  opposition.  A  modiflcatiaa 
of  this  plan,  which  has  found  much  favor  with  the  maritime 
classes,  provides  for  ihe  application  of  Uie  discriminating  feature 
to  the  indirect  carrying-trade  only.  That  is  to  say,  it  would 
apply  only  to  pooda  imported  in  foreign  vessels  from  countries 
other  than  those  whose  flags  they  cany.  This  plan  would  be  lest 
open  to  international  objection,  and  would  probably  truufer  to 
American  vessels  practically  all  the  carrying-trade  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries  that  have  no  shipping  of  their 
own — such  as  the  West  Indies,  the  lAtin-American  States  and 
some  of  the  Oriental  countries.  Evasion  of  the  law  upon  the  part 
of  foreign  carriers  by  the  transfer  of  flags  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided against  Among  the  ship-builders  who  urged  thn  poticj  of 
discrimination  as  rc-gardo  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  indiceet 
trade,  rnus  )fr.  Charles  H.  Cramp,  who  thought  it  would  be  ooe 
of  the  best  means  of  reviving  the  merchant  marine — better^  lo 
fact,  than  direct  subsidies,  since  it  would  excite  leas  pt^mlar  hoft* 
tility,  and  wotild  therefore  be  more  likely  to  be  retained  perma- 
nently. The  scheme  has  also  been  advocated  by  ft  number  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate ;  it  received  ttke  endoraement  of 
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foortoea  Bepublicui  State  GoQTentioas  in  1896  and  of  iiie  Bepub- 
Ucas  Nstiooal  Conrention  of  the  Bome  year,  and  it  was  favored 
hy  Ur.  McEinley  in  bis  first  letter  of  acceptance.  It  aeems,  then- 
fore,  to  be  the  most  generally  approved  plan  which  hu  been  sog- 
gestfld. 

4.  Direct  StAtidies  or  Bounties.  The  advocates  of  this  plan 
propose  to  restore  ib/e  merchant  marine  b;  means  of  direct  grants, 
in  some  form,  from  the  national  Tresmiry.  It  is,  of  omrs^  in 
great  favor  with  the  ehip-builden  and  ship-owners.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ship-builderB  they  would  give  a  constructioa  bounty 
on  ships  built  in  American  yards  and  intended  for  the  foreign 
tnde  only.  For  the  protection  of  the  ship-owner  and  operator, 
a  subsidy  equal  at  least  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
operation  under  the  American  and  foreign  flags  is  proposed. 
Others  would  allow  no  bounty  directly  to  the  builder,  but  would 
pay  the  entire  amount  to  the  ship-owner.  The  Maritime  Aseocia- 
tion  of  New  York  urged  the  extension  of  the  postal  subsidy  act  of 
1891,  the  rate  of  compensstion  thereunder  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  gross  r^steied  tonnage,  speed,  design  of  construction 
and  mileage  sailed.  In  addition,  it  proposed  a  general  tonnage 
and  mileage  aubndy  to  owners  of  freight-vesselB  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  This  was  essentially  the  plan  embodied  in  the 
Hanna-Payne  and  Frye  bills,  and  is  the  one  most  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  ship-buil fling  interests.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern  Steamfthip  Company,  was  apparently  the  only 
ship-owner  of  note  who  thou^t  that  subeidies  were  wrong  in 
principle  and  a  species  of  favoritism.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that,  unless  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  was  very  large, 
and  nnlees  there  was  assurance  of  permanency,  it  would  be  nn- 
STsiling'.  Mr.  Hill's  own  plan  was  a  bounty  on  exports  shipped  in 
American  vessels  or  an  export  tonnage  duty,  neither  of  which,  it 
would  eeem,  differs  in  principle  from  the  other  form  of  subsidy 
which,  he  Tcgarded  as  so  objectionable.  Tho  export  bounty  was 
alto  viged  bj  the  presidents  of  the  Downey-Townsend  and  the 
New  Tort  Ship-building  Companies,  the  latter  insisting  that  the 
bounty  should  be  allowed  wherever  a  voyage  was  made,  even 
tboo^  the  ship  carried  no  cargo  on  its  outward  trip,  and 
ineapective  of  iriieiher  it  was  a  sailing  or  a  steam  vessel 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  C<«nmis*ion  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  January  6th  recommended  a  combination  of  scrcrai  of  the 
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aboTC-mcntioned  schemes,  namelj:  ou  operatizig  '' eabTenUon " 
of  $5  per  ton  oDDUully,  an  exteasion  ot  the  postal  snbaidjr  set  of 
1R91  so  aa  to  apply  to  the  carrying  of  the  mails  to  the  LAtin-Axner- 
ican  coontries  and  the  Orient^  and  a  tonziage  tax  od  foreign 
Teseels  entering  the  ports  of  the  TJaited  States.  The  amount  of 
the  enbndy  aa  estimated  by  the  ComnuBeJon  is  not  to  exceed  three 
million  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
ihis  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  naval  rolnnteers  and 
gpprentices.  The  minority  members  of  the  C<wamisaioQ  made  a 
separate  report  recommending  discriminating  import  duties  and 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  ship-building  materiala  which,  it  de- 
clared^ was  ibe  greatest  impediment  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  country. 

VL 

ABOUUENTB  FOB  OOVB&NKBIfT  AUK 

The  main  arguments  presented  to  the  Commisnooi  in  support  of 
legislation  for  the  revitut  of  the  merchant  marine  may  be  gnmped 
under  three  heads.  To  b^in  with,  it  is  aseerted  that  the  tnn^Kirta- 
tion  of  American  imports  and  exports  in  American  bottoms 
would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  about  9200,000,000  now  paid  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  ships  flying  foreign  flags.  Host  ot 
this  amount  goes  abroad,  and  thns  constitutes  a  large  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  whereas  it  might  as  well  be  kept  at 
h<Hne  and  turned  into  the  pockets  of  American  ship-bnilden, 
ship-owners  and  seamen.  In  the  next  plaoc,  it  is  contmded  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  merchant  marine  wonld  be  the  means  of 
extending  American  trade,  through  the  opening  of  new  channels 
of  commerce  and  the  discovery  of  new  marketiu  A  large  merchant 
marine  will  mean  greater  competition  and,  hence,  lower  tnns- 
portation  rate*.  It  will  mean  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of 
tteasuen  between  the  United  States  and  parts  of  the  world  where 
016  Americu  flag  is  now  rarely  seen.  To  take  a  single  illnatra- 
ti(m,  our  exports  to  South^  America  are  only  about  one-third  of 
our  imports,  a  oODdition  mainly  attributable  to  the  lack  of  fir>t> 
cIbbb  steamdup  linee  between  the  United  States  and  those  cmm- 
triea.  There  ia  not  a  single  first-class  line  of  American  steaiaerB 
between  the  Uoited  States  and  Baenos  Ayres,  although  there  axe 
half  a  dozen  lines  between  that  port  and  European  porta.  The 
result  is  that  the  bnlk  of  the  importa  of  lower  South  America 
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come  from  £iirope  ind  not  from  the  United  States.  Lastly,  and 
this  is  the  most  important  arj?tunait  of  the  subsidy  adrocate,  the 
natioiial  defence  requires  the  rehAbilitation  of  the  merdiant 
marine.  HoTcrer  powerful  the  nary  may  be  in  point  of  battle- 
ships, it  is  useless  without  cnllierv,  transports,  aoouts^  despatch 
vessels,  etc.  Is  it  not  poor  economr,  tlie  subsidy  adTOcates  ask, 
for  the  Qovcrnment  to  build  these  aujdliary  vessels  and  maintain 
them  in  idleness  when,  by  suitable  encouragemoit^  priTate 
capital  may  be  induced  to  build  them  under  conditions  which  will 
make  them  easily  convertible  into  var-veasels  at  slight  expense, 
and  available  for  the  nse  of  the  Oovenunent  upon  tho  outbreak 
of  war  ?  If  they  are  neither  constructed  by  the  Qovemment  for 
the  use  of  the  nary,  nor  liable  to  impressment  from  the  merchant 
marine,  the  Goremment  will  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
purchases  in  the  foreign  market.  The  impolicy  of  this  was  shown 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  The  GoTemment 
was  compelled  to  hunt  the  eess  for  transports  and  colliers,  and, 
after  conBiderable  anxiety  and  delay,  it  succeeded,  in  purchasing 
or  chartering  some  forty  ship?  from  foreign  natioei^  The  Amer- 
ican vessels  liable  to  impressment  under  the  mail  subsidy  act 
were  taken  over  by  the  navy  without  delay,  but  the  number  was 
inconsiderable.  One  line,  which  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  mail 
snbeidy  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  per  year,  furnished  the  govOTn- 
ment  with  nine  vessels  and  500  seamen. 

Besides  fumisliing  the  navy  with  auxiliary  vessels,  the  merchant 
marine  serves  as  a  nursery  of  seamen.  Whether  built  at  home  or 
,  jnuchaaed  abroad  upon  emergency,  war-vessels  must  be  manned  by 
experienced  and  trained  «teamen.  Unlike  volunteera  for  the  army, 
they  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  farm,  the  shop  or  the  mine  by 
proclamation.  The  weakness  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
is  well  knon-n.  More  than  half  of  the  seamen  who  sail  under  the 
American  flag  are  foreigners,  and  only  about  sixty  per  oent  ei 
those  who  awe  aUe^ance  to  the  Sag  are  native-born. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  the  grounds  relied  upon  by  the  advocatas 
of  subsidies  are  the  extension  of  American  commerce,  the  saving 
of  freights  on  the  foreign  trade,  an  enlargement  of  the  opportniii-k 
ties  for  American  capital  and  labor  and  the  secorify  ol  tfie  na- 
tional defence.  Lately  aa  a  result  of  the  protective  tariff  syatem, 
this  country  leads  all  others  in  manufacturing  and  in  the  quan- 
ttiy  and  value  of  its  exports;  while,  mainly  through  n^lect  or 
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onwiae  legislatitm,  it  stands  near  the  foot  of  maritime  nataooft.] 
It  is  time  to  inquire  whether  the  par^  of  protectioa  Ia  nofc  guilt 
of  groM  inconBistency  vhen  it  maiptAJna  the  protective  sjstcm  at' 
regards  manufactaring,  bat  permits  free  trade  in  navigation; 
when  it  protecta  the  American  factory-owner,  but  denies  the  aama  < 
protection  to  the  American  shipyard  by  permitting  the  fonsgn 
ebip  to  compete  on  eqnal  ternia  with  the  Amencan  resael  in 
the  transportation  of  American  products;  and  when  it  makea| 
it  possible  for  the  American  Bteel  trust  to  furnish  the^ 
English  ahip-builder  with  ship-building  material  at  on^-third  leas 
than  the  price  the  American  has  to  pay.  It  now  nemi  dmx 
that  Americans  can  no  longer  build  and  operate  ship*  proAt- 
abty,  under  the  existing  laws,  in  competition  with  foragnera. 
It  lies  within  the  power  of  Congreaa  to  change  tbaae  comditiaiu 
to  a  large  extent.  The  relief  need  not  be  in  the  form  of  aobaldies 
or  bounties.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ship-building  material, 
the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  emplc^rmeat  of 
seamen,  possibly  the  freedom  of  puxchaae  in  foreign  jai^  ecov 
tainly  discriminating  duties  or  tonnage  dues,  are  some  of  the 
Tsmedies  short  of  direct  grants  from  the  Treasoiy.  Tlu  snfattdy 
adieme  is  too  objectionable — in  the  popular  mind,  at  any  nte — 
to  make  its  adoption  a  permanent  feature  of  American  pcdicy; 
and,  besides,  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ita 
equitable  administration.  The  hearings  of  the  Merchant  Uaiise 
Ccnnniiasion  show  that  there  are  still  some  who  questioa  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  legislation.  In  the«e  days,  however,  wbeo 
at  one  session  Congress  votes  half  a  million  dollars  to  ezterminate 
an  insect  in  one  of  the  States,  and  sets  aside  9760,000,000  for 
the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  certain  other  States,  and  at  another 
makes  an  outright  gift  of  $6,000,000  to  an  Exposition  Company ; 
when  it  votes  $60,000,000  at  one  session  to  improve  rivers  and 
harbors;  and  when  it  grants  bounties  on  the  production  of  sogii 
and  on  the  taking  of  fish,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  its  right  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  merdiant  marine^ 
with  a  riew  to  extending  American  commerce  and  secnrinf  tka 
national  defence>  will  be  seriously  questioned  on  cockfltitatiaail ! 
gnnmds. 

Jamm  W.  Oium. 
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A  BtOBKT  writer,  in  oont^mptuooi  veiii,  hu  said:  "To  some 
men  and  to  al]  women,  the  mflrriage  oeremGoj  it  marriage." 

And,  surely,  this  contempt  ia  jostiflod;  for  what  reasomiig 
Knman  being  could  hold  or  defend  sach  a  defioitloa  of  marriag«? 
Ytit,  in  a  recent  re-reading  of  the  "  Id^rlla  of  the  King,"  the  writer 
has  been  forced  to  the  admission  that  our  most  Christian  poet, 
Tennyson,  accepted  the  definition  of  marriage  here  ascribed  to 
the  weaker  sex  and  the  weaker  members  oi  the  stronger  sex  I 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  or,  rather,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it, 
iriiioh  few  do,  it  immediately  becomes  clear  that  the  marriage 
oeicnuKay  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  bond — the  mere  outward  and 
Tisible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  state.  like  the  coronatioa 
of  a  king,  it  only  declares  to  the  world  a  fact  which  already  exists 
If  the  man  were  not  a  king  already,  the  putting  on  of  the  crown 
conld  not  make  him  one.  So,  also,  if  the  bond  and  agreement 
between  a  man  and  woman  have  not  constituted  a  marriage,  the 
ceremony — be  it  civil  or  religious — is  powerless  to  do  so,  in  any 
sense  bey(md  the  l^al  form,  designed  to  operate  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  in  the  legitimizing  of  children  and  the  inheritance  oi 
property. 

Bvery  reasonable  being  must  concur  in  this  estimate  of  mar- 
riage end  repudiate  sny  other.  Yet  Tennyson,  in  the  two  Idylls, 
"  Lnoelot  and  Elaine  "  and  "  GuineTere,"  has  drawn  a  picture 
which,  if  it  mesns  anything  in  the  way  of  ethical  teaching,  means 
that,  in  marriage,  the  letter  is  ererything — the  spirit  nothing; 
that  tiie  form  is  the  essential  part,  and  the  sentiment  the  non- 
easentiaL 

Ko  one  could  deny  to  Tennyson  the  poasesaion  of  mental  in- 
t^rity;  hut,  in  this  instance,  has  it  not  played  him  a  trick?    No 
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one  doabta  that,  when  he  wrote  so  eloquently  the  story  ol  the 
three  beings,  through  whom  came  both  the  glor;  and  the  downfall 
of  that  high  exposition  of  chivalry  and  Christian  graces  known  at 
"The  Rotmd  Table/"  he  wag  onconsciouB  of  any  dialoyalty  to 
truth's  standard.  We,  therefore,  willingly  concede  the  point  that 
Tennyson  was  honest,  in  his  day  and  generation. 

But  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  Idylls  were  writ- 
ten, the  world  has  moved  onward;  and,  although  we  cannot  say 
that  it  has  been  always  in  the  directi<Hi  of  spiritual  progress,  what 
we  do  maintain  is  that  an  honest  prose  statement  of  the  diancier 
and  conduct  of  the  three  individuahi  referred  to,  leads  to  the  ctm- 
clnsion  that,  had  Tennyson  written  these  famous  poems  in  even 
the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  that  quality  of  int^ty 
of  mind  of  which  we  hare  apoken  must  have  constrained  him  to  a 
different  presentation  of  the  narrative  of  the  lives  of  Ijancelot, 
Quinevere  and  Arthur — a  presentation  euch  as  the  more  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  reading  public  of  to-day  might  find  rational  and 
acceptable. 

In  considering  the  passages  which  describe  the  meetings  of 
lancelot  and  Guinevere,  and  of  Arthur  and  Quinevere,  and  the 
consequences  which  resulted  therefrom,  one  is  constrained  to 
wonder  how  the  poet's  conclusionai,  drawn  from  these  premiaes, 
have  passed  onchaUcnged  so  long. 

To  this  the  only  answer  seems  to  be  that  Tennyson,  although  he 
wrote,  it  may  be,  for  all  times,  wrote  according  to  the  influences  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Would  any  creditable  writer  of  to-day  ventore,  in  common, 
up-to-date  pr(«e,  to  hold  up  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of 
these  two  men  and  this  woman  for  such  an  allotment  of  pmiae  and 
blame  as  was  meted  out  to  each  by  Tennyaon  F 

Let  UB  state  the  case  in  its  simplest  tenos :  Here  wc  have  three 
people — Arthur,  the  perfect  King,  conceded  to  be  without  qxit 
or  blemish  or  any  such  thing,  holding  up  to  his  Knights,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living; 
Quinevere,  young,  beautiful,  innocent,  made  for  the  love  and 
worship  of  men;  and  Lancelot,  bravest,  moet  powerful,  and  also 
most  courteous  and  gentle  of  Knights. 

OuiBcvere,  having  boen  "  given  in  marriage  "  to  Arthur,  whom 
she  bad  never  seoi,  has  no  other  thought  in  her  mind  but  to  be  a 
true  and  loving  wife  to  him.    Lancelot,  the  King's  eraisaary,  to 
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luing  bie  bride  to  hiin,  tisa  no  Uioughl  but  luyal  obvdie&ce  to  the 
aerrice  of  hiet  Uege  lord,  and  loyal  honor  and  respect  to  the  ladj 
henceforth  to  be  his  Queen.  Before  the  royal  pair  have  even 
met.  Guinevere  has  felt  within  her  the  stirring  of  the  striMig 
primitive  attraction  which  reveais  lore  to  her  in  such  an  aspect 
aA  she  had  not  hitherto  ooncdred  of.  Lancelot,  older  and  less 
unconscious,  feels  the  same  stirringa  of  his  heart  toward  Guinevere^ 
and  sees  in  her  the  one  woman.  For  there  is  nothing  to  coDtr»> 
diet — indeed,  there  i»  everything  to  support — tiic  idea  that  the 
love  of  Guinevere  for  Lancelot  and  the  love  of  Lancelot  for 
Guinevere  were,  both  ideally  and  actoallyf  the  supreme  loves,  of 
both  their  lives.  Between  them  stands  her  obligation  to  Arthur, 
as  her  King  and  husband,  and  his  obligation  to  Arthur  as  his 
liege  lord  and  sovereign — obligatioDS  stronger  in  those  days,  even, 
than  in  these. 

Guinovere,  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  marries 
Arthur,  with  the  image  of  lAncelot  filling  her  mind,  as  the  love 
for  him  fills  her  heart ;  and  Lancelot  looks  on  at  the  marriage, 
feeling  his  hitherto  untainted  loyalty  to  the  King  clouded  by  a 
forbidden  jealousy. 

Time  passes.  T^flncelot,  the  "peerless  Knight,"  the  "  flower  of 
bravery,"  equally  brave  and  tender,  equally  loving  and  daring, 
shows  continnflUy  before  the  Queen  such  qoalities  of  mind  and 
graces  of  gptrit,  such  deeds  of  prowess  and  of  valor,  as  furnish  a 
reasonable  snd  lionorablc  foimdation  for  the  sentiment  already 
kindled  in  her  heart  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Arthur  bored  her 
— whic^  is  simply  the  [H-ose  tnuulataon  of  the  foUowing  words: 

"  That  {MUsioalesK  perfection,  m;  good  lord  ** — 
"  U«  is  All  fault  who  bsi  no  fault  st  all  "— 
"A  monl  child,  without  the  naft  to  rule;" 

and  consider  also  that  her  name  was  continually  joined  to  that 
of  Lancelot  ('^  Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere,  the 
pearl  of  beauty  "),  and  any  one  who  wonders  that  **  the  trouble 
grew  and  stirred  "  must  be  without  the  power  of  logical  deduc- 
tion. 

So  far — as,  perhaps,  all  will  agree— no  harm  was  done.  It  was 
only  the  inevitable  that  had  happened.  "But" — the  moralists 
will  say — **  it  should  have  stopped  there."  Perhaps  it  should.  We 
will  not  challenge  that  conclusion. 
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We  turn  nov  from  the  dual  problem  of  Lancelot  and  GtUQerere, 
to  that  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere.  To  the  fonner,  she  ii  bomid 
bj  erery  tie  of  natural  instinct,  spiritual  selection,  intelleetnal 
judgment  and  a  heart  preoccupied  by  hia  image  before  die  had  u 
much  as  eeen  the  King — the  hearths  affection  based  upon  thB| 
mind's  approval.  Lancelot  is  vihai  she  likee,  no  leas  than  w) 
she  likes.  She  yields  to  him  the  supreme  lore  of  her  heaxt,  and 
knows  that  he  has  endowed  her  with  a  lila  great  gift  So  mncfa 
for  her  bond  to  Lancelot. 

To  Arthur,  there  is  but  the  legal  bond — the  shell  from  which 
the  kernel  has  been  given  to  another.    Granting  the  value  andJ 
obligation  of  this  bond,  must  we  concede  it  to  be  all,  and  the 
other  nothing?    This,  unquestionably,  is  TennyBon's  concluaion. 
The  whole  trend  and  teaching  of  theae  poems  is  to  the  effeot 
the  legal  bond — the  marriage  ceremony — constitutes  marriage'' 
and,  further  yet,  marriage  which  holds  good  for  the  world  to 
come  as  well  as  for  this  world,  even  though,  as  in  the  present  case^, 
the  mind,  the  soul,  the  will,  the  affectitma,  all  torn  the  otiier  way. 

Arthur  undoubtedly  takes  this  poaitim,  but  there  again  we  may 
make  large  concessions  to  the  influences  of  the  timeo.  Alao — 
though  with  far  lean  reason — we  are  willing  to  concede  some- 
thing, on  the  same  lines,  to  Tennyson.  But  what  we  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  conceding  is,  that  this  ideal  of  marriage  shoold  hold 
with  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

Much  is  said  and  written  now  upon  the  subject  of  div<»x%,  and 
much  there  is  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  state,  against  the  man  or 
woman  who  seeks  to  break  the  legal  bond  of  marriage.  Perhap^i 
of  all  these  arguments,  the  strongest  is  that  of  neoesaity.  TbAi 
law  vwsl  hold  a  man  and  woman  together,  for  the  reascm  that 
love  will  not  But  for  this  fact — the  impermanenoe  of  human 
affection — which  every  day  confronts  us,  Love  and  not  Law  might 
be  conceded  to  constitate  the  marriage  bond.  But  stem  necessity 
compels  US  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  obligation  too  rarely 
holds  to  be  established  as  a  precedent  Therefore — in  the  present 
age  of  man,  at  least,  we  are  compelled  to  respect  the  legal  hood. 

The  legal  bond,  yes — but  the  mere  legal  bond,  no ! — and  whm 
Tennyson  pushes  it  to  the  point  of  assuring,  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  that  this  will  be  the  one  which  will  prevail  in  the 
eternal  hereafter,  even  his  beautiful  poetry  does  not  save  the 
aituation  from  an  element  of  the  ridiculons.     Remember  that 
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Arthur  is  speakiiig  to  a  woman  who,  by  his  onra  admiasion,  liad 
Derer  loved  him  ("  1.  caiinot  touch  thy  lipe,  they  are  not  mine 
but  Lancelot'ft — nay,  they  never  were  the  King's"),  when,  in 
taking  his  Ust  farewell  of  Guinerere,  he  holds  out  to  her  this 
remote,  but  glorious,  possibility: 


"  Perchaoee  «ad  so  thou  purify  tby  Mul, 
And  lo  than  lean  on  oar  fair  father,  Obrut, 
Bvaatter,  ta  tliat  world  wb«ra  all  ar«  pure. 
We  two  maj  meet  b«for«  bi^h  Ood,  aod  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thtoa,  and  know 
I  am  thy  hiuband— cot  a  amalln  tool — 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another." 


I  And  what,  we  arc  led  to  a&k,  ie  the  ground  on  which  Arthur 
declares  Lancelot  to  be  a  smaller  soul  than  he  ?  And  what  the 
ground  on  which  Tennyeon  accepts,  and  would  have  us  accept, 
this  dictum?  Does  the  mere  fact  of  chastity  overbalance  and 
outweigh  the  proofs  of  the  soul's  greatness  which  Lancelot  con- 
tinually gives  in  his  fealty  to  Guinevere?  And,  even  so,  what  of 
the  evidences  of  this  same  virtue  given  by  Lancelot,  in  the  f<^low- 
ing  passage  (but  one  of  many  proofs)  which  describes  a  scene 
between  *'  Lancelot  and  the  exquisite  Elaine  "  ? 


'  Tlien  laddcnly  and  passionately  tbe  tpoke, 
*I  haro  gone  mad.     I  love  you.     Let  me  die!' 
'Ah,  sister,'  answered  Lancelot,  'what  i»  thist' 
*Toar  lo**,'  the  uid,  'your  love— to  be  your  wifel' 
And  Lanealot  answered,  *  Had  I  chosen  to  wed, 
I  had  been  wedded  esrlier,  tweet  Elaine^ 
But  now  there  ne^'er  wilt  be  wife  of  nine.' 
*  No,  no,*  she  cried,  *  1  care  not  to  be  wifc^ 
But  to  he  with  you  itill,  to  sea  your  face. 
To  serve  you  and  to  follow  you  thromfh  the  world.'  "* 


Il^ocelof  s  firm  denial  to  Elaine  is  only  one  more  proof  of  hik 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  to  hie  highest  self — indeed,  legal  or 
illegal,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  a  more  unaelflah, 
delicate  and  faithful  lover.  He  was  "  love-loyal  to  the  least  wish 
of  the  Queen,'*  even  when  she  docre«?d  that  he  should  leave  her. 
And  even  when  he  said :  "  I  needs  must  break  these  bonds  that  so 
defame  me,"  he  added,  instantly:  "  Not  without  she  wills  it" 
The  poem  ends  with  the  words: 

**  So  groaned  Sir  Lancelot,  in  remcrMful  pain. 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man." 
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Tennjion'a  reascnuig  in  all  thj»— mmking  Arthur  a  \xAj  man. 
becattMr  per  Me,  he  vaa  a  diaste  one,  sjid  Laoceloi  an  vahoij  torn 
becanac  he  had  not  the  chastity  which  coneistd  in  fidelitj  to  the 
legal  bond — aaexna  to  elevate  the  latter  so  far  above  the  spirit  that 
all  Msue  of  due  proportion  is  loat.  There  is  little  doubt  thai  the 
world  needs  teaching  as  lo  the  responsibility  of  the  marriage 
bond;  bnt,  vhen  Tennyson  delivers  this  lesson  of  eliminating 
from  the  qnestion  all  consideration  of  the  obligations  of  lore, 
respect,  affection,  and  the  behests  of  mind  and  soul,  he  goes  so  far 
to  the  other  extreme  as  to  class  himself  with  those  who  regard  the 
marriage  ceremony  as  marriage. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  quote  two  wnei, 
read  somewhere  in  a  magazine,  yeaiu  ago,  and,  for  some  reann, 
never  forgotten: 


"  Two  gtuutlf  iiliape*,  In  veil*  ot  mist. 
For  Xcoger  ymn  than  both  roiild  tdl. 
Bound  bj  ■  stfrn  gyre,  wrist  to  wrut, 
Uar«  roamed  the  ranks  of  Hell. 
"  Their  mid  eye*  know  mch  othnr  not, 

nieir  cold  beart«  hat«  llie  bond  to  dr«ftr: 
Z«t  one  poor  ghOBt  wu  Lancelot, 
Aod  one  wna  Qulnevere." 

T!)i8  poem  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  regarded  by  TennysoD 
as  entirely  serious  and  just;  but,  for  the  men  and  women 
to-day,  is  not  its  chief  effect  to  revive  childish  and  shivery  im- 
prcnioos  of  "  the  bad  place  and  the  bogey-man ''  ? 

Jdua  Uaorudbs. 


THB  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT  OF   OUE 
TARIFF   SITUATION. 


By  N.  I.  STONEj  TARIFF  BXPBBT   IK  TIEB  BUREAU  OF  STAXISTIOS. 


Without  going  into  a  iliscu^ieion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
high  and  low  dutiee,  ve  may  state  without  fear  of  oontradiction 
that  the  chief  impnlee  to  the  present  demand  for  tarifl  revision 
baa  c«me  from  that  Hcction  of  our  ha&iaess  community,  both 
manufacturers  ami  mert>lianta,  who  are  interested  in  foreign  trade. 
The  speech  delivered  by  the  lata  Presidoit  McKinley  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exhibition  in  Buffalo,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
formal  opening  of  the  campaign  for  tariff  rerision,  cmphamzed 
this  point.  "What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consump- 
tion," he  aaid,  "  must  hare  a  v«nt  abroad.  The  excess  must  be 
leUered  throng  a  foreign  ouUet,  and  we  should  sell  everywhere 
we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  baying  will  enlarge  oar  fa\(;^  and 
productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  demand  for  home  labor." 

It  is  this  state  of  affaire — namely,  that  our  industry*,  as  a  result 
of  the  giant  strides  made  by  it  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  reached  the  stage  where  the  foreign 
market  is  a  nece'Ssartf  part  of  its  normal  outlet — that  constitafcea 
the  iHTotal  point  of  our  present  tariff  situation.  In  shaping  oar 
tariff  policy  heretofore^  the  problem  our  statesmen  had  to  solve 
vaa  how  to  Bectire  to  our  own  mautifactiirerB  our  great  home 
market  The  problem  henceforward  will  be  how  to  insure  to 
American  industry  and  conunerce  the  greatest  poesible  share  of  the 
world's  marketA^  while  surrendering  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
home  market  to  foreign  exploitation. 

Hardly  any  one  will  qneetioii  that  the  McKinley  and  Dingley 
tariffs  helped  the  American  manufactaring  industr}'  to  reach  the 
high  degree  of  pprfeetioo  with  which  it  is  credited  by  the  con- 
■anan  of  opinion  among  the  leading  engineers  of  the  world.    It 
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will  atfio  be  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  lower  duties,  as  wbU  m 
by  tlioee  of  a  high  tarift,  that  by  Bccuring  to  the  American  miaa* 
fscinrer  perfect  immunity  from  foreign  competition  at  booM^  u 
the  two  tariffs  have  done,  they  enabled  him  to  reach  oat  with 
Bttccess  for  a  share  of  that  very  foreign  trade  for  the  aake  of 
which  our  government  ie  now  aaked  to  modify  the  tariff.  Han 
we  toQcli  Uie  very  heart  of  the  problem  as  it  now  conf  ronta,  not 
only  the  business  interests,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Amencu 
people. 

I. 

While  we  were  bui^  putting  np  high  walls  around  our  natiooal 
frontiers  to  keep  out  the  foreign  invader,  the  latter,  for  similtr 
reasoDs,  has  be^  engaged  in  the  same  work  at  home;  and  the 
entile  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  ha« 
been  fenced  off  in  the  laat  fifteen  jeare  with  higher  walls  than  ever 
before  separated  the  different  nations  of  that  continent  in  the  hit- 
toiy  of  modem  trade.  France,  QermanVp  Bossia,  Italy,  Switxer* 
land,  Spain  and  Portugal^ach  has  introduced  a  high  protectiTe 
system,  which  has  been  raised  higher  and  higher  as  one  coontiy 
tried  to  meet  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  other  against  one  or 
other  of  her  own  industries. 

In  the  course  of  that  development,  which  has  brought  with  it 
a  new  species  of  intemationfll  conflict,  the  so-called  "tariff-war,* 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  civilized  world  have  worked  out 
new  or  perfected  old  methods  of  regulating  international  trade. 
All  of  these  methods  are  merely  different  adaptations  of  the  best 
means  available  to  a  nation  for  protecting  her  economic  Jntcreeta 
against  her  neighbors. 

As  each  nation  succeeded  in  maatering  the  policy  of  tariff-; 
tection,  effects  of  its  action  were  felt  more  and  more  by  tha  rest 
As  a  resolt,  tariff  matters  have  become  conspicuous  elememta  in 
diplcMBUtic  negotiations  among  nations.  The  once  simple  tariff, 
in  tiie  form  in  which  we  elill  have  it,  consisting  of  (me  set  of  dutiea 
levied  on  various  articles  of  commerce,  haa,  ia  most  countries, 
given  way  to  more  complex  forms,  such  aa  mmlTfuim  and  mini- 
mum tariffs,  general  and  conventional  tari9!s,  supplemented  by 
sadi  accessories  as  surtax,  retaliatoiy  duty,  countarrailing 
duty,  etc. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  managed,  on  the  whole,  to  hxAd 
aloof  from  the  entangling  meshes  of  those  European  innovations, 
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■nd  holds  on  to  its  single  protective  tariff.  As  the  time  i&  fast 
approat^ng,  however,  or,  rather,  has  already  come,  when  the 
leading  European  nations,  and,  vhat  ie  moro  to  the  point,  our 
ehitf  customers,  are  recaatiDg  their  tariffs  and  reviaing  their 
commercial  treaties,  it  behooTes  as  to  review  the  situation,  so  that, 
in  the  light  of  conditions,  and  not  theories,  actually  confronting 
ns,  we  may  be  in  a  poeilion  to  grasp,  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
problem  now  facing  this  country. 


IL 

The  two  leading  nations  of  the  European  cotttSnent,  Fnnoe  ani 
Qermany,  have  each  worked  out  a  tariff  gjetem  of  ita  (nra,  tiw 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  maximum  of  concessions  abroad  to 
their  export  trade,  with  the  minimum  of  admission  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  home  market.  The  French  use  a  double,  or 
maximum  and  minimum,  tariff,  while  the  Germans  adopt  a  sin^e 
tariff  like  ourselves,  or,  as  they  call  it,  a  general  tariff;  and  then, 
by  separate  treaties  or  "  conventions  "  with  difTerent  goremments, 
they  modify  various  schedules  in  their  tariff  in  exchange  for 
equivalent  oonceesicms  to  their  own  trade.  The  reduced  rates  thus 
granted  constitnte  their  eo>called  "  conventional "  tariff. 

In  the  French  system,  most  of  the  tariff  schedules  are  sup- 
plied with  two  rates  of  duty,  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
■U  tiie  way  from  about  15  to  75  per  cent,  and  even  more  in  a 
few  caaee.  The  higher  or  maximum  rate  is  r^;arded  as  the  general 
rate  applicable  to  the  importations  of  any  country,  in  the  absence 
of  a  q>ecial  understanding  to  the  contrary.  The  lower  or  mini- 
mom  duty  is  granted  to  nations  giving  similar  concessions  in 
exdiange. 

We  cannot,  within  the  ^aoe  of  a  magazine  article,  go  into  a 
detailed  discussitm  of  the  relative  merits  oi  the  two  systema. 
Snfiloe  it  to  say  that  each  of  the  two  nations  mentioned  finds 
special  advantages  in  its  own  system,  and  each  finds  ita  imitators 
among  the  several  European  governments,  which  have  adopted 
them  with  slight  modifications. 

The  double  tariffs  now  in  force,  both,  in  France  and  Germany, 
were  adopted  in  1892,— that  is,  soon  after  the  McKinley  tariff 
went  into  effect.  As  we  had  only  one  tariff  for  all  countries,  and 
were  not  willing  to  make  any  special  concessions,  France  applied 
her  maximum  tariff  to  our  products,  while  in  the  caae  of  Germany 
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we  were  granted  the  lowest  dutice  accorded  by  her  to  any  lutjosi, 
since  we  enjoj  the  "  moat  favored  nation  "  treatment  throu^  our 
old  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  Pruesia,  ooncluded  in  1838. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that,  compelled,  as  we  have  becn^  to  pay 
duties  often  as  much  as  75  per  oent  higher  than  oar  competitors, 
we  have  not  fared  as  well  as  we  otherwise  would  in  the  French 
market.  As  France  found  her  imitators  among  otlier  European 
nations,  this  unpleasant  fact  was  brought  home  to  us  with  erer- 
increasing  force. 

The  Europeans  had  at  last  turned  our  own  weapons  against  us, 
and  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  make  special  provisions  for 
reciprocity  treaties  in  the  Dingley  bill)  which  at  the  same  time 
imposed  tiie  highest  rates  of  protective  duties  so  far  adopted  by 
the  TTnited  States.  The  provisions  for  reciprocity  were  twofold. 
One,  embodied  in  Section  3  of  the  law,  authorizes  the  President; 

"to  «ntcr  into  oegottationft  with  the  goTenUDtota  of  thoee  oountrlea 
exporting  to  the  United  Strntes  the  abore-mentioned  articles,  or  aa.j 
of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  ftrrnngcni«nt  of  eommetcijtl  a^eoDantB  in 
which  reciproral  and  equiralent  conc«sftioni  may  be  tecurcd  in  furor 
of  the  products  and  manufaclurM  of  the  United  States;  and  wben- 
ever  tbo  govcrumect  of  any  country,  or  colony,  producing  and  •xport' 
ing  to  the  United  Stat«B  tbo  above-mentioned  ariicW,  or  any  ot  fhaa^ 
Khali  ent^r  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  IJnited  States,  or 
malEe  conHflsions  in  favor  of  the  products,  or  oianofactorea  Ibwcot, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Prrsiduit,  iihall  be  reciprocal  and  eqaln> 
lent,  be  ahall  be,  and  he  ia  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  nu- 
pend,  during  the  time  of  such  agrMment  or  eanmuuoa,  by  proclamatioQ 
to  that  cdfect,  the  impoftltion  and  collection  of  tlie  duties  mmtiooed  in 
tbia  Act,  on  such  article  or  articles  bo  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  such  coantry  or  colony,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  doUfa 
IcTied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  anch  article  oi  articles  shall  be  as 
foUowB.  .  .  .'• 

The  articles  referred  to,  on  which  a  reduction  of  duty  was  thus 
authorized,  are  crude  tartar,  brftndica,  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  vermuth,  paintings  and  statoaiy. 

TTiia  gave  the  President  the  power  to  grant,  without  requiring 
the  consult  of  the  Senate,  spcciAc  reductions  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  articles  which  we  cannot  produce  in  this  country.  The 
only  matter  left  to  his  discretion  was  the  amount  of  concessioiu 
to  be  obtained  from  the  other  side.  Armed  with  this  clause, 
President  McKinlcy  concluded  trade  agreements  with  Franoe^ 
Germany,  Italy  and  Portugal. 
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Eftch  of  tho06  conntriee  was  granted  the  full  Amount  of  reduc- 
tions  thus  authoriied  by  Coogress.  In  return,  France  extended 
to  oa  the  beneflU  of  her  minimom  tariff  on  a  limited  number  of 
articles,  including  canned  meat«,  lard,  hams,  fruits  and  lumber. 
In  addition,  she  admitted  at  the  mimmum  rate  of  duty  our 
petroleum  oil,  without  including  that  article,  however,  in  the 
treaty.  Italy  granted  ub  her  minimum  tariiT  on  cotioneeed-oil, 
fifth,  agricultural  and  electric  machinery  and  ecientiflc  instrumenta, 
and  ahe  agreed  to  admit  free  of  duty  our  turpeutine,  fertilizers, 
hides  and  fur-akins.  Portugal  granted  us  her  lowest  rates  on 
wheat,  com,  flour  of  all  kinds  except  wheat  flour,  lard,  mineral 
oils,  pitch  and  tar,  agricultural  machinery,  implementa  and  tools. 
Germany,  having  granted  ub  her  entire  set  of  minimum  duties  in 
1898,  received  the  conccanions  given  to  the  other  three  countrie«. 

We  did  not,  however,  extend  to  her  the  more  liberal  concessions 
which  were  authorized  in  Sectioa  4  of  the  Dingley  law,  aa  followa : 

"Sbo.  4.  That  whenever  tJbe  PTuidfiot  of  the  United  States,  hj  and 
with  the  advice  and  coQMDt  ot  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  wcurfl  reoip* 
roca]  trade  with  forelgii  countries,  ■hill,  irithio  the  period  of  dro  years 
from  and  after  the  paeeege  of  tbit  Act,  enter  into  comiaercial  treatj  or 
treaties  with  any  other  couDtry  or  oountrie*  concerning  the  adnueaioB 
tnto  any  such  country  or  oountrieB  of  the  gooda,  wares,  sad  merdiaa- 
diM  of  the  United  State*  and  their  um  and  diipoaitioD  therein,  deemed 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  Statee,  and  in  inch  treaty  or 
treaties,  in  ooasideration  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United 
State*  theretrom,  shall  proride  for  the  reduction  during  a  speciSed  pe> 
riod,  not  exceeding  fire  yean,  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act,  to  the 
Kxlent  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  oevtittm  thereof,  upon  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  «a  may  be  designated  therein  of  the  country  or 
ooontrtee  with  which  such  treaty  or  Ixeaties  shall  be  made  a«  In  this 
section  prorided  for:  or  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  during  lucb  period 
from  the  dutiable  list  of  this  Act  to  the  free  list  thereof  of  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  being  the  natural  products  of  «uch  foreign 
oountry  or  countries  and  not  of  the  United  States;  or  ihsU  provide  for 
tbe  retention  upon  the  free  list  of  this  Art  during  a  iperifled  period, 
not  exceeding  Are  years,  of  such  goods,  wares,  aad  merchandise  now 
loelnded  tn  eald  free  list  aa  may  be  designated  therein;  and  when  any 
such  treaty  shall  bare  been  duly  ratilled  by  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  Congrcei,  and  public  proclamation  made  aocordingly,  then  and  tlitr»' 
after  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the  United  States  upon 
any  of  the  deslgaated  goods,  warea,  and  merchandiae  from  the  for- 
d^n  eoontry  with  whld\  ntch  treaty  has  been  made  ihall,  during  the 
period  provided  for,  be  tb«  duties  wptdtM  and  provided  for  ia  lueh 
treaty,  and  oooe  other.' 

TOL.  oczzx.— Ra  560.  9S 
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Preeident  McKialey,  alire  to  the  decunda  of  our  growing  ex- 
port trade,  attempted  to  make  full  ok  of  ihe  above  elavsa.  Boij 
the  treaties  concluded  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kauon,  the  g\ 
commisaioner  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee^  met  with  luch  eSectii 
oppoeition  in  the  Senate  that  nothing  further  ww  done, 
that  larger  treaty  which  was  to  have  opened  to  ua  the 
markets  on  the  same  terms  aa  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  and 
many,  our  chief  competitors  there  in  manufactured  goodB, 
not  give  the  French  the  full  reduction  authorised  fcy  the 
quoted  section  of  the  Dingley  law.  The  French  came  to  Hr. 
Kaasoa  offering  to  extend  to  our  imports  their  entire  minimaiikj 
tariff  in  exchange  for  the  SO  per  cent  ndactiiHi  on  the  Dingl 
tariff  as  authorized  in  section  4,  bat  Mr.  Kasaoa  would  not  oiter- 
tain  that  offer.  That  did  not  save  his  more  modest  treaty,  how- 
ever, iriien  it  reached  the  Senate 

m. 

Oar  position  aa  above  outlined,  resented,  as  it  is,  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  is  further  complicated  by  the  different  interpretation 
we  put  on  the  "  moat  favored  nation "  clanae,  aa  oonip«red  with] 
European  practice.  The  difference  in  the  respective  attitudes 
the  European  govenunenta  and  our  own  will  best  be  illustrated  by 
our  relations  with  Germany. 

The  <mly  general  treaty  regulating  our  trade  relatitms  witii 
Germany  is  that  concluded  with  Prussia  May  1,  1B28.  Article  T 
of  that  treaty'  says: 

"  Ko  higher  or  othar  duU«  ilimU  Im  unpoMd  on  Uia  importation  lato 
tb«  United  Sut«s  of  any  article  tits  produM  or  mumfftctart  of  Pnias)s« 
and  no  hifrbcr  or  other  dutiea  shall  be  inpoavd  on  the  itnportatioa  into 
Um  Kingdom  of  Pmuia  of  any  articla  tha  prodaca  or  mannfactura  of 
tbo  United  Statea,  than  ar«  or  ahall  be  pajaUe  on  the  lika  arttda 
th«  produce  or  manufacture  ot  an;  other  foreign  oountry.  .  .  ." 

On  the  strength  of  this  clause,  Germany  claimed  that  any  tariff 
concession  made  by  us  to  any  country  must  of  right  be  extended] 
to  her,  without  any  additional  concessions  to  us  on  her  part 

However,  the  same  treaty  with  Pmsda  contains  another  c^nae^ 
Article  IX,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"U  either  psrtj  shaD  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  natloo  asy 
tieolaj-  faror  in  nmrigmtioa  or  eomraem,  it  ftb&II  Jtmnediately  beeowa  i 
moo  to  the  other  par^,  frwlj^  where  it  Is  fre*)/  grastri  to  mck  « 
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tati/fO,  or  oi»  yielding  tW  «mm  compnuation,  when  the  grant  it  oo»> 
diiUHwi." 

It  IB  on  this  latter  part  of  Article  IX,  italicized  aboivo,  thAt  the 
American  government  lajs  special  stress,  and  maJcee  it  the  test 
Cor  the  extension  of  the  moet-faTored-oation  treatment  in  oar 
*  relations  wiUi  foreign  nations.  It  is  not  accepted^  however,  by 
the  European  governments,  and  may  cause  considerable  frictirm 
when  the  vork  of  revision  of  the  tariffs  is  completed,  and  the 
Enropeuis  get  ready  to  take  up  the  matter  with  us. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  interests  involved 
thereio,  let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the  balance-sheet  of  our  trade  with 
the  principal  £urop«an  countries. 

rv. 

Our  total  exports  to  Bnrope  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  exceeded 
one  billion  fifty-seven  million  dollars  (the  largest  on  record  ex- 
cept 1901  )j  constituting  considerably  over  two-thirds  of  our  to>tal 
exports.  Of  tliis  most  imporlant  branch  of  our  foreign  trade,  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  not  Including  any  of  the  British  colonies, 
took  more  than  one-half,  or  nearly  £38  millions.  The  next  largest 
customer  is  Germany,  with  214  millions,  or  more  than  20  per  cent 
Next  in  order  of  importance  are  France,  with  85  million  dollars 
or  8%  per  cent,  and  Italy,  with  35  millions  or  3^4  per  cent  The 
figaree  credited  to  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  in  onr  statistics, 
aunely:  72  and  41  million  dollarc,  re!>pective!y,  are,  no  doubt,  in 
excess  of  what  those  countries  imported  for  their  own  use,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  exports  to  those  two  countries  being  destined 
for  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Russia. 

t[    Let  us  see,  now,  what  progress  wc  have  made  with  our  exports  to 
the  most  important  Enropean  eountriee  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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The  figures  of  increase  per  cent  need  no  comment  Thoj  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  a  rapidly  growing  trade  with  the  mo«t  ad- 
vanced natioDB  of  the  world.  Yet  it  la  in  these  very  ootintriei^ 
which  together  take  the  greater  part  of  oar  exports,  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  our  export  trade  is  lurking  behind  the  new  tariff 
legislation,  which  is  quickly  reaching  its  final  shape  and  will  «»• 
front  this  country  at  no  distant  date  as  an  accomplished  fact 


As  regarda  England,  much  need  not  be  said  here.  The  Cham- 
berlain agitation  is  a  matter  well  known  to  everybody,  and  is  likely 
to  result  in  6ome  fomi  of  legislaLioa  to  enable  the  government  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  force  better  terms  for  its  trade  in  the  m&rkets  of 
the  world.  The  differential  duties  in  her  favor  granted  to  her  by 
our  northern  neighbors  has  led  to  an  expression  of  hope  on  both 
flidea  of  the  ocean  that  the  Mother  Country  may  see  its  way  clear 
to  introduce  a  moderate  duty  on  imported  grain,  not  so  mnch  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  British  farmer,  as  for  the  oppor- 
tumity  that  would  give  for  returning  the  Canadian  compliments 
by  way  of  a  preferenUal  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  This  would  not 
only  mean  a  severe  blow  to  our  export  trade  to  Oreal  Britain,  but 
would  greatly  impede,  if  not  eSectuaJly  block,  the  movement 
now  going  on,  on  either  side  of  the  Canadian  border,  for  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements. 

But  it  is  the  Oerroan  position  which  is  fraught  with  the  gravest 
dangers,  not  only  for  the  interests  it  directly  affects,  bat  also  for 
the  impetus  it  is  likely  to  give  to  imitation  by  other  natiooi 
which  are  looking  to  her  for  a  lead. 

As  already  stated,  the  present  German  tariff  was  adopted  in 
1893  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  she  condnded 
with  tlie  moet  important  European  countries.  All  of  those 
treatiea  "  bound  her  tariff  until  1903,"— that  is,  fixed  it  beyond 
8  posaibili^  of  change.  Having  extended  to  oar  trade  the  boK- 
fits  of  her  minimum  duties,  Germany  was  granted,  in  a  reciprocity 
treaty  concluded  by  President  Harriscm  in  1892,  the  free  im- 
portation of  sugar  into  the  United  States  The  Dingley  tariff  of 
1897  removed  sugar  from  the  free  list;  but,  in  its  place,  we  granted 
to  Germany  lower  duties  on  the  few  commodities  covered  by  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Prefddent  McKinley  in  1900.  At  that  time, 
Germany  was  already  at  work  on  her  new  tariff. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  new  tarifF  (on  which,  it  maj  be  aaid 
in  patting,  the  Qermana  spent  nearly  five  yean^  baring  been  at 
work  on  it  continuously  since  189?),  the  strat^c  position  of  the 
ITnited  States  has  figared  more  prominently  in  the  endless  dis* 
BWrioni  of  gorernment  tariff  experts  and  business  asBodatitMU, 
tbftu  probably  that  of  any  other  uatioo,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Austria-Hungary.  The  new  tariff,  after  passing  the  Reichstag 
and  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  on  December  25th, 
1903,  has  not  been  put  in  force  as  yet  It  has  so  far  serred  as  a 
basis  for  new  negodations  with  the  principal  countries  with  whidi 
Germany  has  had  conunercial  treaties. 

In  its  final  shape,  the  tariff  preeenta  such  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  protectire  dntica,  especially  on  agricultural  products 
■od  other  raw  materials,  as  to  have  called  forth  the  strongest 
oondeaniutictt  eren  from  the  prot^ctiooist  mannfactarera'  aasooiA- 
Hoas  of  the  Empire. 

A  few  figures  will  aofflce  to  show  how  the  new  tariff  is  going 
to  affect  our  exports.  We  shall  take  for  our  illustration  only 
those  articles  which  constitute  an  important  item  in  our  export 
trade  to  Qennany.  The  duty  on  bacon  is  raised  from  SO  marics 
per  100  kilograms  in  the  old  tariff  to  36  in  the  new,  or  80  per 
i  cent;  oa  canned  beef,  from  15  marks  per  100  kilograms  in  the 
old  tiriff  to  60  marks,  plus  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  new, 
making  a  total  increase  of  380  per  cent ;  on  lard  and  cottonsecd- 
oil,  from  10  marks  in  the  old  tariff  to  13.50  marks  in  the  new, 
or  25  per  cent ;  the  duty  on  Tarione  kinds  of  lumber  is  increased 
about  25  per  cent. ;  the  old  duty  of  24  marks  on  sewing-machines 
is  raised  to  35  marks  or  46  per  cent ;  the  inaeaae  of  duty  (m  otb^ 
kinds  of  machinery,  euch  as  typewriters,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  reaches  a&  high  as  50  and  100  per  cent ;  the  duty  on  wheal, 
which  has  been  3.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  under  the  conien- 
tional  tariff  still  in  force,  is  raised  to  7.50  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams (about  50  cents  per  bushel),  or  over  114  per  cent ;  on  com, 
froQi  1.60  marks  to  five  marks,  or  212  per  cent ;  on  flour,  from 
7^  to  18.75  marks,  or  156  per  cent 

A  few  of  the  important  articles  of  our  trade  hare  not  been  sub- 
jected to  an  increase  of  duty,  as  they  are  of  prime  neceasi^  to 
German  manufacturers  and  cannot  be  produced  there:  thus,  cot- 
ton, copper,  fertilizers,  roiin  and  turpentine  are  on  the  free  list; 
the  duties  on  refined  mineral  oil  and  tobacco  remain  the  aameu 
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Bat,  serioua  u  the  enormoiu  increoae  of  the  Gemuui  ntes  maj 
be  in  ita  potentiai  i2aD^r  to  Aiuericazi  exports^  it  can  completelj 
paralyze  our  trade  the  moment  other  countries  are  granted  moit 
favorable  terms  than  ouraelTee.  A&  long  as  Qennany  la  willing  to 
place  this  country  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nationi^  we  nuj 
continue  to  hold  our  own  against  our  competiton>  at  leaat  so  far 
88  oar  reiaiive  share  of  the  Empire's  trade  ia  concented.  But  all 
indicatiraifi  seem  to  point  to  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gar' 
mane  to  refuse  na  the  moet'favored-nation  treatment,  unleaB  va 
make  equivalent  conceaaiona  in  return.  It  is  tme  that  a  tariff- 
war  with  the  United  States  might  prove  more  costly  to  her  than 
to  ourselves,  as  it  would  Iax  her  industries  to  a  far  greater  extent; 
but  the  same  maj  be  said  of  any  war,  and  was  no  leee  tme  of  her 
tariff-war  with  Sossia  in  which  she  undertook— and  with  complete 
saccesB — to  fOToe  the  latter  country  to  grant  more  favorable  terms 
to  her  goods  in  the  year  1894.  On  that  occasion,  Germany  uaed 
American  competition  as  a  whip  against  Kneaia.  At  preaent, 
there  is  apparently  an  intenti(m  to  use  Knssia  as  a  whip  against 
the  tTnited  States.  For,  no  sooner  had  the  tariff  received  the 
Emperor's  signature^  Uian  successful  negotiations  for  a  commet^ 
cial  treaty,  wiioao  terms  arc  still  kept  secret,  were  opened  with 
Kusaia.  Germany  selected  the  proper  psychological  moment  for 
the  operation,  being  able  to  secure  favorable  terms  in  return  for  , 
moral  and  financial  support  in  the  war  with  Japan.  | 

What  with  our  refusal  to  give  the  moet-favored-nation  claue 
the  same  sweeping  interpretation  as  Germany  has  been  inaiating 
on  BO  far,  and  our  repeated  aseertions  that  the  old  treaty  widi 
Prussia  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  entire  German  Empire, 
Germany  has  ample  ground,  frwn  her  point  of  view,  for  de- 
nooncing  the  old  treaty  and  subjecting  our  goods  to  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  her  new  general  tariff,  as  illustrated  above.  Should 
we  resort  to  reprisals,  or  even  should  we  grant  to  any  nation  more 
favorable  terms  than  to  Germany  under  our  constructaOQ  at  the 
nunt-favored-nation  clause,  the  German  government  is  aatbraised 
1^  Section  X  of  the  new  tariff  law  to  have  our  goods  "  bardened 
with  a  surtax  ranging  to  100  per  cent  of  the  tariff  duty  impoaed 
on  such  goods,  or  even  with  a  surtax  equivalent  to  the  total  vtloe 
of  the  goods  tbemselvea.  Goods  free  of  daty  by  virtoe  of  the 
tariff  may,  under  the  same  conditions,  be  taxed  with  a  duty  D0( 
exoeeding  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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Such  are  the  Krioue  po«aibilttiGfl  hidden  in  the  present  0«nnan' 
,  American  trade  relations,  wbidi  are  apt  to  reach  a  critical  sUge 
looD  as  Oennaay  has  concladed  new  treatiee  with  her  neighbors 
and  denounced  the  treatiei  now  in  force. 

Kor  can  it  be  said  that  our  relations  with  the  other  principal 
nations  on  the  European  continent  are  in  a  more  Batiafactory 
i€ocidition.  Our  trade  agreement  with  trance,  CMicluded  in  1898, 
gave  UB  reduced  rates  oil  a  nnmber  of  articles  mentioned  abore> 
of  whidi  we  exported  to  France  in  that  year  nearly  three  million 
•even  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth,  or  only  about  four  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports  to  that  couutry.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that,  while  our  tot^l  exports  to  that  country  d«- 
Kiwd,  in  the  five  years  following  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity 
[agreement,  from  $92,000,000  (in  round  numbers)  in  1898  to 
}|72,00a,000  in  1903,  or  aboot  22  per  cent,  the  trade  in  the  few 
ticlea  corered  by  that  agreement  increased  from  $3,700,000  to 
1,400,000,  or  about  46  per  cent  This  goes  to  show  that  the 
m  for  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  our  export  trade  with 
France  lies  in  the  maximum  rates  we  have  to  pay.  Says  Mr.  A. 
M.  Thftcknra,  United  States  Consul  at  Havre,  France* : 

"The  tnds  o(  oar  oouotfT  with  FraoM  U  haodleappcd  to  aouM  «x* 
tent  bf  th>  haaviar  (raiglitA  aad  cuitom  dutiea  our  ehippers  have  to 
pay,  in  eoDparisoo  wiUt  th«  Ocrmaa  sud  English  oompetitort:  and,  do 
douU,  if  tha  eonunerdal  agreement  now  existing  between  France  and  the 
United  6tatM  were  exteodMl  to  corer  other  article*,  the  trade  tMtween  ths 
two  ONUitriea  would  be  materiallj  iocreaaed." 

Even  as  it  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  we  sent  to 
Prance  16  per  cent  of  her  wood  imports,  20  per  cent  of  the 
ffiiK^hiiiw  and  machinery  imported,  5.5  per  cent  of  the  tools  and 
birdwin^  11.8  per  cent  of  the  lumber  and  woodware,  7  per  cent, 
of  the  dressed  skins,  18.76  per  cent  of  the  oil-cake  and  7  per  cent 
of  the  rubber  goods  received."  Results  like  tlies^,  aehieved  in  the 
'face  of  serious  handicaps  to  our  trade,  certainly  point  to  a  moat 
promising  field,  which  could  be  utilized  to  a  far  greater  extent 
if  we  could  but  secure  to  our  manufacturers  the  same  treatment 
as  is  accorded  to  their  German  and  Kngliah  nmipetitorft. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  France  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  Italy,  which  is  leas  developed  industrially,  and  therefore 

*CranBor«lal  Kalatiotu,  Couul,  Rap..  1903.  p.  410. 
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offen  a  more  valuable  field  to  our  muiufacturera.  Here,  too,  re 
enjoy  lover  duties  on  a  limited  number  of  qui  products  ooly, 
while  paying  the  maximtun  duties  oa  the  rest  of  our  exporta. 
The  result  is  that,  while  our  exports  of  flgricultural  implementfl 
(enjoyiDg  a  mlDimum  duty)  have  nearly  quadrupled  in  five  yean 
(from  about  $50,000  in  1898  to  $193,000  in  1903),  our  totJiI  ex- 
ports increased  only  80  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Buasia  granted  us  her  minimum  tariff  on  all  our  exporla  under 
the  moat-favored -nation  clause.  But  the  countenrailing  duty 
which  Secretary  Gage  imposed  on  her  bount}'-paid  sugar  precipi- 
tated a  tariff-war  between  the  two  countries  which  is  sttll  on.  As 
the  first  step  in  that  war.  Finance  Minister  Witbe  issued  an  order, 
which  took  effect  March  Ist,  1901,  subjecting  our  exporta  to  the 
maximum  du^,  with  an  additional  surtax  of  30  per  cent  on 
several  classes  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  tools,  madiineiy 
and  bicycles,  and  20  per  cent,  on  rosin  and  pitch,  making  the  total 
increase  over  the  duties  prcrioualy  levied  on  those  goods  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  The  new  tariff  which  Kussia  haa  just  adopted, 
but  which,  like  the  Oerman,  has  not  aa  yet  been  put  in  force,  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  new  treaties,  baa  raised  those  duties  still 
higher  and  threatens  to  kill  our  trade  entirely,  unless  we  come 
to  some  new  arrangement  with  that  country. 

Our  relations  with  Switxcrlaud  are  also  sttained,  since  we  de- 
nounced our  treaty  with  that  republic.  This  had  to  be  done,  be> 
cause  it  was  found  that  the  wording  of  tito  moai-favored-nation 
clause  in  the  old  trea^  was  such  as  to  allow  cmly  the  European 
interpretation  of  it  Since  then,  our  exports  to  that  country  have 
been  subjected  to  the  maximum  rates  of  duty,  which  have  been 
further  increased  in  the  new  Swiss  tariff  which  ia  socm  to  be  put 
in  force. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  we  still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  moet- 
favored -nation  treatment  with  excellent  results.  But  the  mutter' 
ings  against  the  "  American  invasion  "  in  the  Dual  Empire  are 
growing  in  volume  and  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  progress  we 
make,  and  no  doubt  need  to  be  entertained  that  ve  wiU  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fare  aa  well  under  the  new  tariff,  which  awaits  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Beichsrath  to  become  a  law,  unless  they  succeed  in 
getting  something  in  return. 

The  above  presentation  of  the  existing  state  of  our  foreign 
trade  relations  has  not  been  made  with  the  intentioQ  of  con- 
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itracting  bd  argument  for  or  agoinat  tariff  reriKioiL  The  on]y 
deaire  was  to  bring  out  the  salient  features  in  our  foreign  trade 
relatione,  which  will  ondoubtedl;  claim  a  prominent  ahare  of  the 
attention  of  our  government  in  the  near  future.  Tlie  onlj  way 
in  which  it  would  seem  the  situation  could  be  met  is  bj  vesting 
the  administration  with  power  to  enter  into  negotiationfi  with 
the  governments  of  the  different  conntriea  at  the  proper  time. 
Thia  could  be  done  either  by  amplifying  the  scope  of  Section  3 
of  the  Dingley  law,  which  would  give  to  the  President  power  to 
arrange  reciprocity  treaties  on  a  b&sia  of  a  larger  nmnber  of 
articles  than  those  now  provided  for;  such  a  proriaicm  would 
enable  the  President  to  conclude  new  treaties  without  requiring 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  as  was  dtme  in  the  case  of  the  four 
trade  agreements  concluded  bj  President  McKinley  with  Qer- 
many,  France,  Italy  and  Portngal,  now  in  force.  Or  a  new  leaee 
of  life  might  be  given  to  Section  4  of  the  Dingley  law,  under 
which  Mr.  Kasson  nnsucceesfully  tried  to  conclude  reciproci^ 
treatiee,  and  which  expired  by  limitation  on  July  24th,  1899.  Or, 
finally,  an  entirely  new  enactment  might  be  passed  by  Congress 
looking  to  thai  end. 

N,  L  Stoh£. 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE   SOUL 
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It  is  not  eurprisiag  that  the  orgies  through  vUch  bixtorj  hu 
passed  in  the  name  of  immortAlit;  ebmild  have  been  foUowed  bjf 
a  period  of  indiQerence.  Othenrorldlincss  had  become  a  cotse 
worse  than  Greco-Roman  naturalieuL  It  seems  Uiat,  when  man 
reucU  against  ideas  which  he  diacorers  to  have  repreaented  an 
error  and  to  hare  diatnrbed  the  motirea  of  a  health;  will,  be  does 
90  with  his  whole  heart,  and  preseiree  hia  dignity,  hia  freedom, 
and  his  independence  only  by  diatTOwin^  all  intereet  in  what  Ins 
predecessors  had  valued  aboTe  all  elee.  Having  diBCOvered  that  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  had  been  as  much  abused  as  it  was  iacidng 
in  the  credentials  which  supported  other  beUefs,  he  reaolved  to 
waste  DO  time  in  crying  over  his  losses  and  to  divert  hie  energies 
into  the  salvation  of  his  present  life.  In  this  way,  he  gave  health 
to  his  activity  while  he  cniahed  the  puling  aentimenta  of  despair, 
making  himself  a  man  while  he  sought  hia  hopes  and  enthooiasnu 
in  the  order  in  which  he  lias  to  live  and  straggle.  Nature  had 
effectually  concealed  from  him  any  other  order  than  the  preaeat, 
at  least  according  to  the  accepted  standards  of  philoet^y  and 
science,  and  thus  apparently  taught  him  not  to  try  discovery  in 
the  transcendental  or  to  build  and  act  on  hopea  that  were  not 
based  on  f&cta  intelligibly  reflecting  another  world.  The  reactioo 
against  mediievalism  thus  had  its  healthy  character.  But  to 
achieve  this  development  it  had  to  neglect  another  side  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  end  this  was  its  influence  on  the  individual 
and  social  ideals  of  man.  In  spite  of  the  moral  abnaee  asaociated 
with  the  idea  of  immortality,  it  has  had  a  profound  influenoe  oo 
man*s  attitude  toward  nature  and  its  treatment  of  his  Mlaws,  ■> 
well  as  the  spiritual  estimate  which  he  placed  npoa  himsplf. 
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This  view  id  clearly  evinced  by  the  obeeirationa  of  Mr.  Qoldwin 
Smith  in  an  earlier  nmnber  of  this  Review,  in  which  he  gave  a 
franic  and  emphatic  recognition  of  the  social  value  attaching  to 
the  belief  in  inunortality ;  and  a  special  interest  attaches  to  these 
obeerrations,  because  they  «Hne  from  a  historian  and  not  from  a 
philosopher,  from  a  man  who  has  ob«erved  clofiely  the  movement 
of  political  events,  and  who  has  not  been  primarily  occupied  with 
abstract  speculation. 

Though  the  utility  of  the  belief  is  conceived  from  the  point  of 
view  which  his  agnoAtJcism  has  discarded,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  rightly  estimates  the  natural  conse- 
qoences  of  surrendering  the  longer  and  more  ideal  conception  of 

ihnman  life  and  consciousnetts,  a  surrender  that  must  entail  a 
letam  to  the  economic  and  materialistic  conception  of  conduct 
The  recognition  of  this  utility  wherever  it  is  admitted  ought  to 
awaken  the  inquiry  whether  the  belief  can  be  wholly  an  illusion. 
The  fact  that  a  belief  haa  beneficial  conaeqnencee  through  long 
periods  of  time  rather  supports  the  conviction  that  it  contains 
8  truth,  whether  provable  or  not.  The  very  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion would  tend  to  confirm  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  as  in  it  sur- 
vival, whether  of  ideas  or  thingn,  is  more  or  less  the  test  of  truth 
and  rnlue.  Of  course,  scientific  method  will  rightly  demand 
better  evidence  than  utility  for  its  convictions  on  so  important  a 
subject,  but  it  can  hardly  escape  responsibility  for  investigation 
after  conceding  a  valnc  to  the  belief. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  estimating  the  intellectual  grounds  of 
this  belief,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  the  choice  between  philosophy, 
revelation  and  science.  He  rightly  rejects  the  conctuaiveneas  of 
philosophic  arguments,  and  he  distmats  revelation  because  it  has 
DO  way  of  satisfying  our  doubts  about  its  alleged  facta.    To  scieaoe 

■he  does  not  turn,  though  he  does  refer  to  the  allegations  of  a 
false  spiritualism,  without  mentioning  that  psychical  reeearcfa 
which  is  an  effort  to  discrimin&t£  in  the  claims  of  the  spiritualists, 
id  to  investigate  a  set  of  facts  that,  if  genuine,  suggest  a  fair 

^reason  for  the  hope  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  admits  is  possible 
in  spite  of  his  agnosticism.    For  strategic  purposes  he  had  to  omit 
mention  of  this  rabject.     The  inadequacy  of  philosophy  and 

Efevelation  will  always  be  felt  wherever  «cientific  method  prevails, 
and  it  will  bo  scientific  method  that  will  always  determine  the 

icfcrength  of  agnosticism  on  the  problem  of  survival  after  death. 
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Ab  for  myself,  I  recognize  no  conclosiTfl  eridenoe  independoit  oC 
■cientiGc  method. 

I  say  "  concloBire  eridence/*  becauae  I  wish  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  influences  (not  evidence)  which  keep  the  bdirf 
alive  without  being  able  to  satisfy  hnmas  reaMn.  I  refer  to  oar 
ao-called  instincts,  lore  of  friends,  lore  of  existence,  the  feeling 
that  life  is  irrational  without  it,  the  moral  law,  and  the  tmpUca' 
tiona  of  a  divine  intelltgence.  I  cannot  regard  DAbire  as  ratioDal 
nnlees  it  invDlves  the  persiatence  of  personal  conadoiuaieaa  and 
of  man's  highest  ideals,  quite  as  much  aa  the  peraiatence  of  force. 
But  then  nature  may  not  be  rational,  and  I  shall  not  inaiBt  on  thai 
raticHiaUty  unless  I  prove  this  smriTal  as  the  moet  probablfl  fact 
To  afwuTne  the  rationality  of  nature  in  order  to  prove  immortality 
is  oniy  begging  the  question.  When  vm  come  to  assuring  CHindTM, 
we  have  to  discover  facte  that  will  permit  no  other  interpretatiim 
than  aurrival,  facte  that  will  stand  the  scrutiny  and  aualyns  at 
scientific  method. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  Christianity  and  its  doctrios 
of  immortality  were  founded  upon  the  story  of  the  resnrrectioii. 
Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  which  were  embodied  in  this 
story,  it  ia  dear  that  the  idea  took  the  form  in  later  thou^t  of  the 
bodily  resurrection,  that  is,  the  reappearance  of  the  physical 
organism  at  some  particular  time  with  the  identical  conscioUBnesi 
that  characterised  it  in  its  mortal  existence.  But,  in  aasuming 
this  form,  the  belief  bad  forgotten  the  intellectual  conditiaDS 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  original  form  of  statement  for  it,  and 
80  had  distorted  conceptions  which  were  conceivable  under  the 
assumptions  of  a  philosophy  quite  different  from  that  of  later 
periods.    This  ia  worth  a  careful  examination. 

Ancient  philoeophy  maintained  that  all  subatance  was  *'  physic- 
al"  or  *'  material."  Immaterial  substance  was  inconceivable  to 
it  If  it  even  thought  of  the  "  immaterial,"  it  was  only  aa  the 
functional  activities  of  matter,  or  aa  space  which  was  practically 
nothing.  When  it  came  to  niH Icing  distinctions  to  tnplain  certain 
phenomraa  whose  causes  did  not  clearly  reveal  themselTea  to 
sense  perception,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  heavier  sod 
lighter  matter,  and  the  lighter  matter,  in  the  procees  of  refine- 
ment, became  wholly  supersensible  and  at  least  approximated  the 
conception  of  the  spiritual  in  later  timea,  if  it  did  not  became 
identical  with  it    It  was  a  widely  prevalent  view  that  the  tool 
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oonsiBted  of  this  fine  matter,  and  that  ccmceptioa  easily  gaTe  rise 
to  a  doctrine  of  the  renurection.  But,  when  religiooa  thought 
came  forvard  with  it«  theory  of  the  creation  of  *'  matter,*'  accept- 
ing its  phenomenal  character  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  it 
was  forced  to  carry  the  distinction  made  between  heavy  and  light, 
aenaible  and  eupereensibk  "matter"  over  into  the  antitheiUB  be- 
tween "  matter  "  and  "  epiiit,"  and  two  kinds  of  reality  were  set 
over  againat  each  other.  This  opposition  or  dualism  matured  in 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  that  '\%,  obtained  the  clearest  ctm- 
8cioit8  expression  in  him,  though  it  had  determined  men's  mode 
of  thought  in  thefe  matters  for  centuries  before  this  maturity. 
This  derelopment  of  thought  tended  to  aaaodate  the  idea  of  "  mat- 
ter'' with  sensible  substance,  or  when  its  supersensible  form  was 
admitted,  to  exclude  the  spiritual  from  it  In  this  view  of  things, 
&  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  would  mo6t  naturally  take  the  form 
of  asserting  the  resurrection  of  the  biological  organism  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  this  would  be  the  tendency  of  all  who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  philosophic  conceptions  which  might  make 
the  resurrection  of  the  soul  or  finer  supersensible  matter  a  pos- 
sible fact  Tixe  system  of  thought  which  conceived  the  soul  a£  a 
fine  "  matter "  would  have  no  such  difficulties  with  a  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  we  should  have  with  it  when  applied  to  the 
phjrical  body  as  we  know  it,  and  the  common  mind  of  the  ancient 
period,  not  being  familiar  with  the  speculatioDS  of  the  schools, 
would  easily  enough  mistake  references  to  the  "  spirihial  body  " 
for  those  of  the  phyfiical  body,  ajt  both  were  of  the  same  nature. 
I^t  us  examine  this  more  carefully. 

There  were  three  systems  of  philosophy  prevalent  at  the  time 
in  which  Christianity  originated.  They  were  the  Platonic,  the 
Epicurean,  and  the  Neo-Platonic.  The  Platonic  philosophy  has 
always  been  known  as  advocating  the  immortally  of  the  soul, 
but  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  by  tti  language.  Immortality,  u 
maintained  by  Christianity^  means  a  petaonal  survival  after  death. 
Bat  Plato  did  not  affirm  personal  Borrival.  His  immortality  was 
the  indestructibility  of  substance,  and  not  the  permanence  of  its 
phenomenal  forma.  He  was  infiuenced  by  the  gencrul  cunceptionB 
of  his  time  which  had  observed  the  continuity  of  spedea  and  kind; 
and,  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  something  permanent  at 
the  basis  of  thew  phenomena,  his  conception  of  the  imperisbablo 
was  the  same  as  our  eoDservation  of  energy  in  its  essential  aspecfa. 
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Hence  Plato's  conception  of  immortality  took  the  form  of  re- 
incarnation, and  not  of  personal  &ur\'iTaI — that  is,  the  functi( 
identity  of  consciousness  independent  of  the  physical  oi 
He  no  more  believed  in  the  persistence  of  perBonal  identity 
the  modem  materialist.    The  Keo-Platoni&ta  had  much  the 
view,  tliough  they  dabbled  in  natural  magic  and  phcnoEncna  that] 
would  now  be  the  subject  of  psychical  leeearcb.    But  they  venl 
not  for  personal  immortality  in  any  clear  senBe  oi  the  term,  but 
rather  for  absorption  in  the  Abeolate.    The  EpicureonB  denied 
immortality,  holding  that  personal  conecionaneea  did  not  gurviTe 
death,  being  merely  a  function  of  a  perishable  complex  organism 
of  flue  "  matter/'    But  there  was  a  peculiar  incousisteucy  in 
materialism  of  Epicurus  and  his  school.    They  maintained  that 
the  soul  was  a  fine  material  or  "  ethereal "  organism  in  connection 
with  the  grosser  bodily  oi^anism  which  we  seaisibly  know,  and 
hence  they  referred  consciousness  to  this  finer  organism  as  iU 
function,     tt  thus  followed  common  sense  in  the  distincticm  be- 
tween mental  and  "  phyeical  **  phenomena,  referring  the  mental  to 
the  "  ethereal  *'  organism.     Now,  ii  Epicureanism  had  referred  < 
consciousness  to  the  grosser  ph^'sical  body  or  organism  as  its  func 
tion,  lilre  digestion  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  would  hsir«^ 
good  ground  for  denying  personal  survival  after  death.     Bu^^ 
after  saying  that  the  soul  was  a  fine  "  material "  organism  otber^ 
than  the  grosser  body,  the  school  had  no  ground  for  asserting  it 
extinction  with  the  grosser  physical  body.    All  that  it  had  eridesoe 
for  was  the  perishable  nature  of  the  sensible  physical  organlBm 
and  its  fimctions,  and  it  should  have  sought  evidence  that  tht' 
finer  organism  perished  with  its  functions.    This  it  did  not  pro- 
duce, but  atBrroed  in  an  a  prxori  manner. 

Hence  the  believer  in  persfmal  survival  hod  only  to  reduce  tbs^ 
material it^tic  philosophy  to  a  logically  consistent  position,  in  order 
to  produce  an  unanswerable  ad  hominem  alignment  for  immor- 
tality. He  could  either  demand  evidence  for  its  perishing  or 
aaiert  that,  like  the  atoms,  the  "  ethereal  **  organism  could  not 
perish  unless  some  external  force  destroyed  it  The  ideas  of 
gravity  at  the  time  favored  the  notion  that  this  "  ethereal  "  organ- 
ism would  rise  into  the  higher  r^ons  of  space.  The  whole 
ancient  conception  of  the  movement  of  matter  favored  this  notion. 
Having  no  theory  of  gravitation  like  the  Newtonian,  they  general- 
ized common  experience  and  maintained  that  heavy  matter  tended 
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downward  and  tight  mttter  upward.  Hence  there  aroee  the  idea 
lhat>  at  leaat  after  a  period  of  asaociatioD  with  the  groeeer  body  in 
j  the  underworld,  the  "ethereal"  body  rose  into  the  upper  or 
"  ethereal "  region.  The  resurrection  of  the  "  body  "  waa  tbui 
the  rcmxnction  of  the  finer  "  material  "  orgaoiem,  which  we  may 
call  "ettwreal"  or  "spiritual"  as  we  please.  But,  when  Uie 
philodophic  oonoeptions  which  made  this  idea  possible  had  pa&sed 
away,  Uie  phrases  about  the  reearrectioo  would  ineritably  apply 
to  the  sensible  ideas  of  "  matter,"  and  the  physical  resurrection 
would  take  the  place  of  the  older  conception  associated  with  the 
■uperaeosible  view  of  the  soul  as  an  "  ethereal "  or  '*  spiritual 
body."  As  "  matter  "  in  the  Christian  system  became  a  created 
and  phenomenal  thing,  a  sensible  reality,  the  notion  of  a  reaurrcc- 
tion  would  be  transformed  into  that  of  the  sensible  physical  . 
organism,  while  its  credibility  would  be  as  possible  as  its  theory 
of  creation,  and  would  stand  or  fall  with  it.  But»  as  long  aa  the 
soul  was  conceived  as  a  finer  '*  matter  "  or  "  ethereal  "  organism, 
some  theory  of  a  resurrection  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
idea  of  Greek  thought  generally  in  regard  to  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  different  types  of  "matter"  and,  in  particular,  with 
^^tfae  materialism  of  Epicurus  as  it  was  conceived  and  defined. 
^H  Now,  a  doctrine  of  the  reenrrection  had  been  worked  out  as 
^Rredible  long  before  it  was  alleged,  as  a  fact,  of  Christ  The 
Hecmtroverey  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  on  the  question 
of  immortality  is  indubitable  evidence  of  this  assertion.  He 
Phariseee  affirmed  the  resurrection,  the  Sadducees  denied  it  The 
former  were  the  democratic  religious  class,  the  latter  the  aristo- 
cratic materialists.  The  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  some  kind  was 
^aite  familiar  snd  was  not  sprung  upon  human  belief  without 
wamiog,  and  it  repr««ented  philosophic  preconceptions  in  aitire 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  an  antecedent  probability  in 
the  terms  of  the  prevailing  materialism,  and  so  quite  adjustable 
to  the  belief,  then  and  perhaps  always  common,  in  apparitions  of 
the  dead.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  storie?  of  apparitioiu 
represent  real  spiritual  existences  or  mere  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions. They  have  been  taken  for  realities  and  have  influenced 
belief  accordingly.  In  human  thought  and  action,  belief  will 
•erre  all  the  purposes  of  fact  Apparitions  have  been  believed  to 
I  be  (acts,  repreeentiug  actual  realities  independent  oi  the  mind 
experiencing  them,  and  in  all  ages  this  belief  has  affected  the 
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doctrine  of  immortality.  That  they  were  matters  of  comaW' 
notoriety  aod  acceptance  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  erident  in  tiM 
Btory  of  the  appearazice  of  Mooes  and  Eliaa  on  the  Moont,  the 
EoppoeitioQ  that  Christ  walking  on  thp  water  was  a  ^  spirit  **  or 
apparition,  the  etory  of  Christ's  appearance  to  hift  di&ciplcs  on  the 
vay  to  Emmaas,  and  of  his  appeannoe  in  the  locked  room  it 
Jerusalem,  and  St  Paul's  vision  of  Christ.  Allied  phenomeni 
were  the  "  speaking  with  tongues  *'  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  an^ 
demoniac  poBseesion.  Thece  with  the  accepted  philosophic  c«o- 
ceptions  of  the  soul  made  a  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  quite 
natural,  though  it  was  at  first  conceived  as  that  of  the  *'  spiritual " 
body^  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  only  a  finer  "  ethereal "  nuUar. 
But  when  this  conception  of  "  body  '*  had  diBappeared  and  the 
conception  of  the  soul  as  a  reality,  without  any  "  material "  attri- 
butes whatever  attaching  to  it,  had  taken  its  place,  the  notion  of  » 
''bodily  resurrection  "  could  tjike  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
physical  oi^niEm  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  snthoritr 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  all  credibility. 

The  physical  resurrection  thus  became  that  of  the  gross  mat 
body  when  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  problem,  both  in 
philosophy  and  common  life,  did  not  require  any  such  beliel 
Hence  the  perplexities  of  the  modem  sceptic  are  the  conseqaenot 
of  intellectual  changes,  accompanied  by  the  attompt  to  mstuB 
traditional  formulas  and  modes  of  expression  in  a  past  no  longer 
onderstood.  The  orthodox  men  has  been  his  own  great  enemy- 
Instead  of  interpreting  the  doctrine  in  the  light  of  its  cnviroD- 
ment,  that  of  prevailing  philosophic  and  current  common  con- 
oeptions,  and  thns  finding  what  men  really  believed,  he  has  trans* 
Utented  the  phraees  of  the  past  end  read  into  them  his  own  coo* 
ceptions  bom  of  his  own  experience  and  the  influence  of  i  later 
philosophy.  It  is  this  th&t  has  made  it  Im^tos^ible  for  intelligent 
men  to  believe  in  the  traditional  evidence  for  a  future  Ufft 
Taught  to  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  stories  told  ninstccD 
centuries  ago,  when  similar  accounts  would  be  and  are  discredited 
to-day  by  the  very  people  who  ask  us  to  believe  those  of  antiquity, 
and  discovering  that  tradition  is  either  unreliable  or  incompatibls 
with  the  known  truths  of  science,  they  naturally  recur  to  aoepti- 
cifin,  18  their  necessary  ment&l  attitude  toward  a  b^ef  wUdi 
their  natures  crave,  but  vhich  their  intelligence  cannot  support 
If  tbey  could  frankly  inveetigate  the  facts  about  them,  they  ml^t 
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find  Bome  Bcientific  ground  for  a  faith  which  they  lidicnle  or  deny^ 
becaoee  ii  is  more  respectable  to  taUc  about  iUuaions  than  it  is  to 
iDTPstigate  facta.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  snch  experiences  as  that 
of  Lord  Brougham,  E^ofeaflor  Romanes,  Andrew  Lang,  and  the 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  instances  recorded  in  the  '*  Phantasms 
of  the  liiving,"  in  the  "  Census  of  UalluciDationa"  by  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Besearch  (Vol.  X.  of  pTOceedings) ,  Flammarion'a 
"I'lnconnu/'  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  "Human  Personality  and  ita 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death,"  and  the  many  thousands  of  such  facts 
not  yet  published  but  oo  record,  in  order  to  ahow  that  even  ghotU 
do  not  always  yield  to  the  eiorcism  of  a  sneer,  though  I  am  loath 
to  entertain  them  as  sdentifie  eridence  of  a  future  life,  even  when 
[  am  pu;czled  to  explain  them  by  any  other  supposition.  I  can 
well  conceive,  aa  I  know  to  have  occurred  in  some  cases,  that 
imagination  has  produced  creations  which  examination  soon  dia- 
pels  aa  illusions.  But  there  are  many  titousands  of  well-autiienti- 
cated  instances,  involving  certain  kinds  of  detail  and  coincidence 
with  distant  facts  not  known  at  the  time,  which  are  not  easily  ex- 
plicable by  either  chance  or  ordinary  hallucinatiDn,  and  which 
make  them  fit  subjects  of  scientific  investigation,  even  though 
they  result  in  proving  less  than  that  which  they  superficially 
claim  to  suggest.  It  is  easier  to  ignore  them  or  to  ridicule  iliem 
on  the  popular  prejudice  againat  their  significance  than  it  is  to 
suit  ones  aceptical  theory  to  the  facts,  and  they  are  usually  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  will  not  examine  all  the  evidence. 

When  the  supernormal  is  once  conceded,  aa  it  seema  to  be  in 
such  phenomena  as  are  on  record  in  connection  with  the  most 
careful  investigation,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  kind  of  facts 
whether  we  are  communicating  with  discamate  peraonalitiea. 
The  facts  on  record  are  just  such,  with  variationa  due  to  special 
conditions  of  mind  involved  in  the  act  of  communicating,  as  we 
ehonld  expect  friends  to  send  over  a  telegraph  wire  to  prove  their 
identity  when  disputed  or  demanded.  Their  trivial)^  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  evidential  problem,  and  so  far  from  disconcerting 
the  sane  scientift  will  only  meet  with  his  approvaL  This  point 
aside,  however,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  subject  and  the 
facts  demand  the  respectful  consideration  of  science. 

But  Kr.  Qoldwin  Smith  objects  and  says  that  "  we  look  for 
dignity  in  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  world.*'  This  objec- 
ii<»  will  not  bear  consideration.  We  may  vrell  sneer  at  the  p«r- 
voL.  OLXxx, — vo.  6S0.  £6 
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forroanccfi  of  impoeton  and  the  cUlj  ajid  creduloiu  iHegitioai 
dopes;  but  to  demand  dignity  of  a  ghoet,  or  of  a  oominnmeator 
from  a  transcendental  world,  is  to  ignore  both  the  facts  and  the 
most  nBtoTBl  aBHumptione  of  difficulty  implied  bj  the  almoat  oni- 
Tersal  silence  of  diBcarnate  epirita,  if  they  exiat  at  all.  No  intelli- 
gent man,  stndying  the  phenomena  which  purport  to  be  commnni- 
catJODS  from  the  discam&te,  and  which  hare  excluded  the  coo- 
sideration  of  fraud,  would  expect  dignity  to  be  reflected  in  the 
tnuumisaionB  of  mesaagea  from  a  anperaensible  to  a  aenaiblc  world, 
when  tho«e  comxaunicatioiu  must  come  throng  abnormal  media. 
The  difficnltiea  and  complicationa  in  such  oommonications  are  not 
only  to  be  expected,  but  are  the  moet  obtnuire  characteristic  of 
the  pht^nomeoB  claiming  a  transcendental  source,  while  the  in- 
Testtgator  bos  t^mphaeized  ad  nauseam  the  fact  that  the  medium  is 
in  an  abnormal  mental  condition,  aa  a  means  of  obtaining  any- 
thing at  all  from  the  outside  world  in  a  supemonnal  manner. 
Add  to  thiA  the  evident  hypotheeb  that  the  discaraate  spirit  has 
him&elf  to  be  in  a  more  or  lees  hypnotic  or  trance  condition  in 
order  to  communicat«  at  all,  and  it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  we 
should  not  expect  the  language  and  thought  of  inspiration.  We 
must  bo  thankful  if  we  get  anything  as  intelligible  as  delirium, 
which  is  perhaps  better  for  proriog  personal  identity  than  any- 
thing else  that  we  could  desire  or  obtain.  To  expect  dignity  in 
any  such  situation  is  to  mieinterpret  the  facta  and  the  conditions. 
The  argument  from  dignity  is  a  reflection  of  intellectual  pride  and 
not  of  scientific  insight  Cicero  and  many  ancient  philoaophen 
argued  for  immortality  on  the  ground  of  man's  dignify.  But 
such  a  plea  is  possible  only  to  aristocratic  temperamenta  and  can 
have  no  place  in  a  democratic  mind.  EvideDtly  we  have  not  ytC 
learned  the  lesson  of  humility  which  evolution  teachea  u. 
Dignity  should  have  no  more  place  in  this  subject  than  it  has  in 
the  dissecting-room  or  in  the  study  of  earthwonna,  and  we  should 
BO  more  expect  it  in  the  communications  than  we  find  it  tn  the 
common  intercourse  of  men.  Most  of  the  social  intercoone  to 
which  we  seem  to  take  pleasure  consists  of  badinage  and  small 
talk,  and  the  only  dignity  that  it  ever  exhibits  come*  from  our 
personal  vanity  and  the  seriousneei  with  wbidi  we  take  whft« 
neckties  and  d^^Uet^  dreseee. 

It  ia  the  triviality,  and  not  the  want  of  dignify^  in  the  oon- 
moxiicationB  that  perplexes  those  who  do  not  think  saentifieally 
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ind  clearly  oo  the  problnn  and  the  facte.    T  can  well  undergtaiid 
the  difficuitira  which  thie  feature  of  the  alleged  commmiicatioDS 
creates  for  all  who  are  more  interested  in  the  inteUectnal  and 
moral  appearances  of  the  data  than  in  the  scientific  side  of  the 
question.    But  I  must  reproach  them  for  appealing  to  the  scientist 
for  an  opinion,  and  then  laughing  at  his  conclusion  because  it  does 
not  square  with  ignorant  impatience  and  aristocratic  pride.     If 
joo  cannot  make  out  a  case  of  fraud,  jou  must  accept  the  con- 
oloeion  which  science  offers,  even  if  it  shows  that  we  are  all  idiots 
after  death.    But  there  is  no  final  reason  for  supposing  that  idiocy 
is  the  natural  state  of  the  discamate,  if  they  exist    We  might  have 
the  intcUigenoe  to  conjecture  that  the  manifold  complications, 
mental  and  physical,  intervening  betwom  a  spiritual  and  material 
world  not  connected  as  in  the  hmnan  organism  should  give  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  Jimitatitms  and  inanities  in  the  communicatioos, 
and  then  eiomine  the  &cte  to  see  if  the  hypothesis  is  snataiued. 
The  verdict  of  science  has  to  be  accepted,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not;  and,  if  we  wish  to  escape  its  decision,  we  should  not  appeal 
to  its  court,  which  entertains  no  presumptions  as  to  what  should 
be  in  another  world  when  communication  with  it  is  in  coarse, 
imlees  it  be  the  presumption  that   difficulties  would  be  mo«t 
natoraL     The  analogy  of  a  man  bom  blind  trying  to  make  his 
anral  experiences  intelligible  to  a  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb  might 
afford  some  caution  to  those  who  rush  in  to  predetermine  the 
nature  of  the  communications,  even  anpposing  the  communicatoia 
to  hare  no  mental  difficulties  on  the  side  of  the  discamate.    But 
when  you  add  the  hypothesis  of  something  like  a  condition  of 
dreaming  in  the  tmneocndental  world  ss  n«y*f*ary  to  oommnnlca- 
tion,  we  may  well  expect  that  the  pathological  of  one  side  should 
be  made  worse  by  the  pathological  of  the  other.     It  should  be 
apparent  also  that  such  a  condition  in  the  spiritual   world,  as 
affecting  the  poesibility  of  communicating,  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  apart  from  the  obstacles  to  describing  a  super- 
senaible  world  in  sensible  terms,  to  convey  any  rational  account 
of  it,  a  situation  which  the  moralist  might  welcome  as  excluding 
all  reasons  for  dabbling  in  that  otherworldlioeea  which  has  been 
the  duune  of  religion  in  the  past  and  the  danger  to  which  its  re* 
TiTftl  is  exposed.    What  disgastA  tlie  morally  healthy  man  in  the 
Spiritualistic  organizations  is  not  only  the  dubious  character  (^ 
their  performanoes,  but  aleo  their  ezcluaive  occupation  with  an 
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othenrorldliness  that  ib  neither  ideal  nor  made  to  gire  anj  lutn 
or  inspiration  to  the  practical  philanthropies  of  daily  life.  Beauti- 
fying and  moralizing  the  terrestrial  life  are  left  to  the  unbelierer 
who  ia  not  interested  in  inunortality.  They  too  often  forget  that 
Scotticism  has  been  the  Nemesis  of  that  faith  which  sacrifioed  a 
humanitarian  enthusiasm  for  a  maudlin  passion  over  a  future  life. 
But  these  faults  are  no  excuse  for  evading  facts  that  have  un- 
pleasant company.  The  phenomena  which  suggest  the  poesifaQitf 
of  a  future  life  are  now  too  numerous  and  too  well  authenticated 
lo  be  despised,  even  though  inrestigation  should  atrengthaa  the 
cause  of  scepticism.  They  certainly  demand  the  Baxne  endowed 
reMftich  that  is  given  to  deep-sea  life,  to  polar  conditioiie,  to  bio* 
l<^cal  problem^  and  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  that  occupy 
scientiflc  inquiry,  especially  when  the  belief  in  ■  future  Ufe  ii 
fraught  with  such  tremendoue  ethical  interests  for  tiie  haioan 
race,  both  in  its  individual  and  its  social  functions. 

Men  often  wonder  why  nature  is  so  silent  on  the  question,  of 
immortality  when  it  seems  so  important  to  civilization.  Tliey 
say  that,  if  it  is  a  fact  and  has  the  value  claimed  for  it,  the 
rational  law  of  things  would  he  to  reveal  it  and  make  it  oertain- 
But  in  this  jndf^ent  they  both  neglect  the  various  considentiau 
in  the  economy  of  progress  and  evade  their  own  rcsponaibili^  for 
that  apparent  silence.  If  psychical  research  has  any  right  to  i«- 
fpect,  and  that  it  has  is  now  generally  granted,  a  complaining 
scepticism  has  itself  to  blame  for  the  grief  it  feels.  It  appeoui 
that  the  facts  suggesting  it  are  plentiful  in  all  agos  and  hare  been 
n^Iected,  as  is  usual  with  residual  phenomena,  by  all  who  prefer 
conventional  creeds  and  respectability  to  the  truth.  And  then 
human  natiue^  with  its  passion  for  some  other  c<mdition  than  any 
in  which  it  findn  itself,  has  so  often  abused  its  hopes  that  morality 
could  revenge  its  own  neglect  only  by  cultivating  the  S{Hrit  <Ml 
doubt  To  the  majority  of  men,  inunortality  appeara  only  ts  a 
personal  boon  or  prize  to  be  desired  and  obtained  without  dw 
regard  to  the  moralities  and  duties  of  the  earthly  life,  and  un> 
accompanied  by  that  divine  pity  for  others  which  makes  sovnd 
minds  equally  indifferent  to  a  future  life  and  inTulneraUe  io  flie 
doubt  of  it  The  temptations  to  selfishness  are  not  alv^  ortr- 
come  by  the  b^ief,  and  hence  its  distortion  in  the  derelopmeot  of 
Christianity.  But,  whatever  the  abuses  aaeociated  with  the 
doctrine^  it  affords  almost  an  indispensable  lersrage  for  thoM 
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whose  interests  are  instinctiTelj  social  and  moral  to  raiae  the 
estimate  of  life  in  others.  It  is  not  the  hope  of  persooial  satisfac- 
ti<ui  that  givca  it  the  value  it  poseessea  for  human  life  and  con- 
duct, but  the  opportunity  it  offers  moral  personality  for  more 
complete  development.  The  fact  that  we  may  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it  does  not  detract  from  ita  value,  provided  that  in- 
terest is  complemented  by  faumamty.  That  la,  no  personal  in- 
terest that  consists  irith  the  equal  development  of  others  can  be 
immoral  or  objectionable  in  any  social  sense.  Couaequently, 
there  is  no  resHon  for  depreciating  its  value  and  influence  on  life, 
but  the  materialistic  convictioa  that  it  is  not  obtainable  at  any 
hazard,  however  desirable  it  might  be.  Both  the  instinct  of  seLf- 
prcservation  and  the  conscious  estimate  which  we  place  on  oil  the 
higher  ideala  of  life — that  is,  the  Icnowledge,  the  affeetioos,  the 
emotions,  the  aspirations,  the  actions  of  men  in  scimce,  art,  re- 
ligion and  poUticfi — are  indubitable  evidenoe  of  the  fact  that 
morality  requires  ua  to  estimate  conacionmeas  more  highly  than  a 
dead  nature,  and  hence  it  is  only  an  exteuMon  of  this  idea  that  we 
should  dsmand  a  future  life  as  an  evidence  that  nature  is  as  re- 
spectful of  conscionaness  as  it  is  of  matter.  The  indestructibility 
of  matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy  show  that  inorganic 
forces  are  permanent  and  why  not  consciousuees  and  personal 
identity,  if  morality  is  to  have  any  validity  beyond  Eplcnretniam 
of  the  sensuous  sort?  If  then  any  assurance  can  be  obtained  that 
nature  preserves  the  opportunity  for  a  spiritual  development, 
there  is  abundant  rcenon  for  supposing  that  the  bdief  of  im- 
mortality can  be  put  to  a  noble  use,  and  if  it  is  not  so  used  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  belief. 

The  belief  had  little  influence  in  Oreco-Roman  civilization  be- 
cause there  was  no  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  individual  and 
his  moral  personality  for  itself.  Individuals  existed  for  art  and 
the  state  and  not  for  their  own  development  In  Christian 
thought,  the  individual  re[»«8ented  a  soul  of  infinite  value  for 
itself ;  and,  instead  of  being  volnntsjily  sacrificed  to  the  interesta 
of  the  state,  others  were  conreived  as  equals  and  the  socnficea  due 
them  must  be  voluntary.  Hence  democracy  and  the  immortality 
of  the  sou)  became  associated.  Bat  these  ideas  derived  a  part  of 
their  efficiency  from  associated  doctrines.  It  was  the  Christian 
scheme  of  danmation  and  redemption  that  made  men  feel  the 
importance  of  a  life  adjusted  to  the  belief  in  immortaU^.    This 
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scheme  was  not  based  solely  npon  penooEl  hopes  regardlcM  of 
Bocial  cDudact,  but  it  conditionod  aalTatioQ  Qpon  the  perfuriuuioe 
of  all  thoBe  Bocial  duties  which  repreBented  and  reoogniBed  the 
love  of  others  as  well  as  self.  The  importance  of  both  to  exalted 
by  the  denial  of  probation  after  death.  This  poaiti(m  gare  a  ter> 
rible  importance  to  right  action  in  this  life.  Tlie  hope  of  peno&al 
happiness  hereafter  was  made  dependoit  up^  aocial  dtities  in 
this  world.  This  conception  combined  individual  intenst  and 
social  morality  in  a  manner  that  gave  Chiistiamty  far  mote  infla* 
eoce  OD  ciTilization  than  6reco~Boman  philosophy.  It  secured  the 
importance  of  individual  perecMiiU^,  vliich  Greece  tnd  Berne  did 
not  recogni2e,  and  protected  BOde^  1^  faig^i  ideals  tiian  edenoe 
and  art,  as  well  as  by  a  strong  motire  either  for  respecting  oar 
neiglibors  or  for  adjusting  our  ooodact  to  their  equal  rigbts. 

l%e  histoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages  thows  vhat  a  tremendous  infln- 
ence  for  good  and  evil  this  idea  exercised,  and  Uie  applicatioo  ot 
it  iras  eo  terrifying  that  the  Chorch  had  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
Purgatory  to  modify  its  asperitiee,  and  even  this  only  poe^>oaed 
the  termination  of  probation.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  nAtoral  for 
the  human  mind  to  resent  the  lilaice  of  natoie  on  a  futon  life, 
if  the  chance  for  reform  or  ImproTement  is  lost  with  tbe  preaoit 
With  the  want  of  any  probation  in  another  world,  there  oti^t  to 
be  some  definite  assurance  of  the  life  that  exclndes  i^  so  that  the 
motive  for  moralify  might  be  as  eflectiTe  as  strict  jnstifse  leqimm 
Besponsibility  is  proportioned  to  knowledgCL  But  if  there  are  no 
irredeemable  consequences  of  conduct,  if  nature  or  Proridesiee  be 
mora  merciful  than  medieval  theology  roproaentBd  them,  and  if 
the  function  of  morality  be  merely  social,  the  psnion  for  asnr- 
ance  as  to  a  future  life  would  be  less  intense  and  the  want  ol  it 
would  call  for  leas  resentment  against  the  order  of  the  world. 
The  approval  or  impeachment  of  any  order  depends  upoa  the 
adjustment  of  knowledge  and  responsibility.  Hence  the  qoestioa 
whether  a  future  life  should  be  known  or  unknown  depends  p«zi^ 
on  the  relation  which  subsists  between  terrestrial  morality  and 
the  condition  of  persoaality  after  death  and  partly  npon  the  use 
which  man  makes  of  his  knowledge  when  be  tun  it  If  this  belief 
or  knowledge  is  not  rightly  used  scepticism  must  be  the  redeemer 
of  moralibr. 

But  acepticiBm  may  also  have  a  Nemesis,  and  it  is  sore  to  have 
thiiV  nnleee  it  accepts  reqMBStbllity  for  prograsai    If  yon  shut  ant 
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ill  hope  ud  belief  in  a  fntan  Ule,  you  undoubtedly  limit  the  mo- 
tiTM  ol  lODie  morality  to  the  present  life,  and  at  least  daring  the 
reaction  against  the  older  religioos  otherworldUneaa  thia  tendency 
will  be  toward  a  MnnuRu  and  materiaUatic  conception  of  conduct. 
In  this  tnuuitian  tiw  older  rsligiona  ideas  may  carry  over  into  the 
•ecultr  riew  some,  but  only  a  temporary,  influence.  The  social 
and  ethical  motirefl  instigated  and  stuitainMl  by  a  Christian  hope 
may  lapse,  while  the  momentum  of  habita  that  have  become  con- 
ventional  under  the  original  impulae  may  continue  an  external 
morality  long  after  the  motiTes  that  originated  them  have  been 
abandoned;  and  we  should  have  a  brare  defence  of  duties  without 
hop^  until  a  younger  generation  arises  which  feels  neither  hope 
nor  duty,  or,  if  it  feels  a  duty  of  any  kind,  gires  it  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent object  from  that  which  was  derived  from  the  sense  of  the 
petrmanent  value  of  personalis,  and  retams  to  the  worehip  of 
science  and  art  with  their  attendants  of  aristocratic  distinctions 
and  economic  ideals.  It  is  this  tendency  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  perceived  ao  clearly  and  indicated  so  fully,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  that  the  belief  in  Im- 
mortality  exercises  less  influence  on  practical  life  than  it  did  two 
generations  ago,  when  materialism  was  lees  extensively  held. 

The  idealistic  morality  of  the  spiritual  cannot,  in  the  l<mg  run, 
survive  the  estimate  which  a  spiritual  philosophy  places  on  human 
personality  and  oonsciousness.  It  is  the  permanent  and  eternal 
whidi  interests  even  science,  when  it  cornea  to  prescribing  what 
it  practical  and  useful  for  life.  Even  evolution  ahows,  in  ita 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  furrival  of  the  fittest,  the  tendency 
to  place  the  primary  value  on  what  withstands  the  shock  of  dia- 
aolution.  If,  then,  we  can  discover  the  same  persistence  for  per- 
sonal human  consciousness  (tlie  surriTal  of  personal  identity) 
that  we  recognize  in  the  conservatioo  of  energy,  where  in  spite  of 
all  ita  changes  reality  retains  sniBcient  identity  in  kind  to  be 
called  the  same  sobstantive  background,  we  may  well  consider 
that  nature  is  quite  as  kindly  toward  mind  as  toward  matter,  and 
feel  aaenred  that  a  spiritual  life,  begun  in  an  incarnate  existence 
may  prcdong  its  activities  in  some  anpersenaible  condition.  All 
that  scepticism  can  deny  is  the  evidence  for  a  future  life.  Tt  can 
neither  ridicule  the  idealism  of  a  spiritual  view,  nor  dispute  the 
poaaible  value  of  the  fact  of  another  world.  If  it  is  made  scientific- 
ally  credible. 
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The  most  significaQt  fact  right  viUiin  Uie  field  cf  ■ftimiifir 
materialism  itself,  and  pointing  deflnitelj  to  the  pooibility  or  st 
least  to  the  rationality  of  suppoeing  the  posaibilitj  of  a  fabin 
life,  is  the  extent  to  which  phjraical  science  edmita  the  eodsteaea 
of  a  BQpersensible  world  of  reality  which,  had  not  been  wiBpecIri 
or  proved  until  vithin  recent  jears.  We  may  inBtanrr  Boeotgeo 
rays,  ^  variocta  forms  of  radioactive  energy  whoee  iritole  gamat 
is  not  yet  known,  and  the  speculations  about  ions  and  dcctroas 
that  take  as  far  beyond  the  world  ol  Lacretian  atoma  into  the 
measurelefia  unirerse  of  ether  whose  properties  make  it  impowUe 
to  apply  the  term  "  matter  "  to  it  without  removing  the  antagoo- 
ism  of  matter  to  the  spiritual.  All  theee  diacoveriea  represent 
lealities  quite  as  supersensible  w  the  Chriittian  conception  of  the 
iinmaterial,  and  we  escape  calling  them  spiritual  only  because  the 
development  of  human  thought  baa  come  to  confine  the  connota- 
tion  of  "  spirit "  to  implications  of  conBciouBoess  as  its  neoesaazy 
and  only  function.  It  is  this  and  this  alone  that  prevanta  at 
from  claiming  that  the  outcome  of  physical  science  is  the  proof 
of  a  spiritual  world.  We  have  so  defined  the  nature  and  problem 
of  spirit  as  implicative  of  personal  conscioaBDcas  that  there  can  b« 
no  proof  of  its  reality  apart  from  the  animal  organism  and  ita 
functions  until  we  show  that  consdousneas  and  persooal  identity 
can  survive  death.  All  that  the  discovery  of  superaeoaible  fomu 
of  energy  proves  ia  that  the  limitations  of  reality  are  not  confined 
to  the  material  world  as  we  directly  know  it,  but  that  Uure  may  be 
vast  regions  of  energy  which  can  be  inferred  or  known  only  by  its 
effects  in  the  ph^ical  cosmos.  One  theory  makes  matter  itself  a 
creation  from  vortex  "atoms"  of  ether,  an  aasoroptioa  which 
simply  annihilates  the  older  materialism  and  which  seta  up  a 
form  of  reality  that  might  be  the  foontain  source  of  and  basis  fw 
the  penistence  of  cooscionancsfl  apart  from  the  {^ysieal. 

These  are  the  facts  and  conceptions  that  suggest  tiie  possibilitjr 
of  the  survival  of  consciousneae  after  death,  and  it  only  requii« 
such  evidence  of  personal  identity  as  cannot  be  explained  by  fraud 
or  illusion  to  establish  that  survival  through  communication  with 
the  discamate.  The  phenomena  of  hypenestbesia  whidi  exhibit 
remarkably  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  human  organiam,  and  &e 
stall  more  remarkable  phenomena  which  soggeat  teJepaflqr  or  Ifae 
transcondental  transmission  of  thought  l^tweai  incarnate  minds, 
though  very  sporadic,  are  facta  that  make  the  evidesoe  <rf  ova- 
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mottication  with  the  discarnate  quite  poeaible,  if  they  exist,  and 
aoy  cTidence  of  pemmaL  identit^j  tmucending  ezpLan&tioii  by 
fraud,  illusion  and  telepathj,  voold  provo  that  existence. 

Now  there  ia  a  large  bodj  of  facts  that  claim  this  tbtj  diaracteri 
and  they  are  respectattle  enough  to  demand  aerious  attention  and 
iDTestigatioD,  even  though  thej  are  insufiicLent  to  proTO  what  they 
are  alleged  to  support  They  are  more  ^Kiradic  than  the  pbenom- 
eoa  on  which  physical  science  relies  for  its  iavestigationa  of 
reBidnol  realities,  but  they  are  leas  sporadic  than  experimental 
telepathy,  and  altogether  make  it  a  scandal  to  science  that  they 
are  not  finaucially  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  inrcstigation.  I 
have  enumerated  above  the  sources  and  records  of  the  fiacts  ^ich 
alt^  at  least  a  supemormal  explanation  and  suggest  the  existeoce 
of  discarnate  spirits  ss  the  most  natural  explanation  of  some  of 
them.  But  the  oomplications  aud  perplexities  of  the  problem  are 
90  vast  and  baffling  that  assurance  of  any  interpretation  will  be 
the  reward  of  an  investigation  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  other 
efforts  of  science.  The  price  of  conviction  on  either  side  will  be 
much  patience  and  disappmntment  in  the  imlimited  field  of  ab- 
normal peychology,  with  only  such  gUmpees  of  the  transooidental 
as  may  filter  through  pathological  media,  and  aa  would  raise  nia- 
picion  of  their  source  were  it  not  that  all  ordinary  explanations 
are  excluded,  and  that  the  difficulties  and  conditione  of  communi- 
cation apologize  for  the  character  of  the  phenomena.  The  digni- 
ties and  preconceptions  of  ordinary  ptuloeof^y  will  have  to  be 
banished  from  consideration,  just  as  the  golden  age  of  the  pest 
had  to  be  contemned  in  the  study  of  evolntion,  and  with  adequate 
protection  against  fraud  and  illusion  we  shall  have  to  diatinguish 
the  residual  phenomena  that  constitute  beacon  li^ts  of  another 
world  or  indicate  little  islands  of  im>mise  in  a  Scrbonian  bog  of 
pathology.  But  it  will  not  nutter  for  the  result,  and  it  may  even 
conduce  to  its  moral  value,  if,  in  the  difficulties  and  limitati'ozu 
under  which  proof  most  come,  we  discover  a  world  which  conceals 
an  much  as  it  reveals,  and  if  the  same  patient  efforts  that  gave  us 
argon  and  radium  should  obtain  the  evidence  of  another  life,  the 
belief  in  which,  if  shorn  of  the  follies  and  abuses  that  hare 
haunted  its  path  in  the  past,  may  color  with  its  own  hues  man's 
little  ialet  of  time,  and  offer  that  conoepiion  of  his  possibilities 
and  dntiea  which  may  regenerate  his  individual  and  hia  sodal  life. 

Jaxss  B.  Htblop. 


GOVERNMENT  RATE-MAKING  IS  UNNECESSARY 
AND  WOULD  BE   VERY  DANGEROUS. 

BT  DATID  WILLCOX,  PRBBIDBNT  OF  THX  DSUlWA&K  XiTD   HUDSDM 

OOMFAKT. 


Thx  inceaeant,  and  at  times  imperiooB,  demand  ot  the  Int 
atate  Gomrnerce  CommiBeioD  for  large  additional  powers  hai 
been  grestly  reinforced  and  dignified  bj  the  President'B  lait 
amioal  meeeage.  That  part  ot  the  meaeage  which  referred  Id 
interstate  commerce  legislation  wae  entitled  "  Rebates  " ;  bat  ^ 
only  legislation  saggeeted  waa  that  the  Commiflsion  ehoald  hare 
power  to  make  future  railvay  rates.  This  illustrated  the  not  un- 
common confusion  of  the  two  sobjects.  The  matter  of  rebates 
has  been  iised  largely  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  public  feel- 
ing in  faroT  of  establishing  govermnental  rate*making.  But  the 
power  to  make  future  rates  would  bare  no  effect  npon  the  matts 
of  rebates.  A  rate  made  bj  the  Commiseion  would  be  subject  to 
secret  cutting,  quite  as  much  aa  one  made  by  railway  traffic 
offlcdals.  The  power  to  prevent  rebates  and  the  power  to  fii  future 
rates  are,  therefore,  two  subjects  having  not  the  least  connection 
with  each  other. 

The  legislatiTQ  branch  of  the  Gorer&ment  has  already  acted 
upon  the  matter  of  rebates.  The  Interstate  Commeice  Act  abso 
lately  prohibits  such  practices  and  prescribea  heary  penalties 
therefor;  and  the  Elkins  law  paaaed  in  1903,  without  oppoeition 
from  any  interest,  prorides  the  further  remedy  of  proceedings 
by  injunction  to  enforce  thia  prohibition.  Accordingly,  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Conunission  said  in  ita  annual  report  for  1S93 
(P-7): 

"  Tba  powar  ot  iht  ■Uiota  io  this  dirMtioD  was  practicAUy  frhf^ittrt 
la  tn^ting  lh«  off«oee.  Wbcn  that  was  dona,  whco  certain  acta  ww« 
daekrad  miwleDiauiorft.  tiia  subMiqiMBt  ptrp«tnton  of  Uhm  meU  W- 
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euu  at  OHM  lUbU  to  eriintaal  prowcuUon  in  like  muuicr  and  hj  ti>« 
•UM  agmdes  ■■  other  offraden.  Nor  can  Congnaa  provide  an;  sum- 
mai7  or  excepUonal  methoda  for  pr«T«&tiDg  or  punitbing  tliat  claM  of 
tranigreiaioiia.  .  .  .  Theoreticalljr,  &t  leaat,  Uia  •xiiting  sjiUm  of  tawi 
applicable  to  tha  wrong-doing  now  raferrad  to  is  complata  aod  ampla. 
It  Is  not  laddag  Id  etreogth  or  oertaintjr." 

Agftin  in  its  annual  report  for  1903  (pp.  10,  11),  the  Commis- 
aion  said,  in  discoMing  the  effect  of  the  EUdna  lav  above  men- 
tioned: 

"Mo  on*  famfliar  with  railwaj  condltloBa  can  expect  tbat  rate-cut- 
ting and  otber  leeret  derfcee  will  immediatelj  and  wfaoltj  disappear, 
but  thi^re  18  baaiB  for  a  confldvut  belief  that  such  offencaa  are  no  longer 
cbare^teristlo  of  railway  operations.  Tbat  tbey  have  greatly  diminiBhed 
ie  beyond  doubt,  and  their  recuirenn  to  the  ezteot  formerly  known  is 
altogether  unlikely.  Indeed,  it  ie  beliercd  that  nerer  before  in  the  rail- 
road hiatory  of  this  country  bare  tariff  rate*  been  so  well  or  so  generally 
obeerred  aa  at  the  preeeot  tiioe.  .  .  .  lo  ita  present  form  the  law  ap- 
pear* to  be  about  all  that  can  be  proTidcd  in  the  way  of  piobibitive 
and  punitire  legislation;  unltee  further  experience  dleeloees  deleeto  Boi 
now  perceiTed,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  need  of  further  siiiiiMlllwill 
of  tb*  eaina  fharaclar  and  dedgned  to  accomplish  the  same  purpoac." 

Similar  riews  have  just  been  ezpreeeed  in  the  Commiasioa'e 
tnnuAl  report  for  1904. 

Secret  rehatee  and  preferences  to  indiTldnali  have,  therefore, 
been  folly  dealt  vrith  so  far  as  conoems  the  lawmaking  power. 
*'  The  words  of  the  statatee  hare  no  potency  in  preventing  offences, 
and  their  mnltiplicatioD  and  reiteration  will  not  add  to  their 
effect"  None  of  the  bilU  pending  in  the  present  Congrees 
baa  any  proviaions  bearing  apon  the  subject  of  rebates,  and 
if  they  should  all  be  passed  the  position  of  that  matter  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  would  still  be  controlled  by 
tikft  stotntes  sow  in  force  which,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misaion  baa  repeatedly  said,  fully  prohibit  such  practioes  and 
establish  ample  procedure  for  their  prerention.  If  they  continue 
to  exist,  it  can  be  due  only  to  failure  by  the  executire  branch  of 
the  goremment  to  enforce  the  existiDg  atatotea. 

The  only  qiuestioo  involved  in  the  proposed  legtalatioo  is,  there- 
fore, whether  the  power  of  making  the  rates  from  whi<:di  the 
income  of  railroad  property  arises  shall  be  taken  away  from  ita 
owmn  and  vested  in  the  Oovemment 

The  policy  of  the  country  has  been  very  distinctly  to  the  coo- 
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tiaij.  Thxn^  ia  no  indication  in  the  preliminaty  debatat  that 
Congress  sought  by  the  Interetafce  Commeroe  Act  to  establish  gov- 
ernmental rate-making.  No  euch  porpoee  is  expreooed  by  tb« 
terms  of  the  statute,  vhich  are  absoLntelj  controlling  as  to  the 
JQgialative  intent  (3  Uov.,  2^). 

The  Conunissionj  therefore,  decided  in  1887  that  "  iU  power  in 
respect  to  rates  was  to  determine  whether  thote  vhich  the  road* 
impose  are  for  any  reason  in  conflict  with  the  etatote,^  (1  1.  C.  R, 
3fi7),  and  this  language  was  later  cited  by  the  Snpieme  Court 
(167  U.  S.,  570)  ae  showing  that  the  Commission  at  first  did  not 
deem  itaelf  to  be  poewsaed  of  rate-making  power.  Subsoquentl;, 
the  CcunmisBion,  howerer,  made  varioas  attempts  to  regulate 
future  rates.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Commisaion  exercised 
this  power  for  ten  years  withcnit  anbetantial  objection  or  sug- 
geatacoi  that  its  course  was  imauthorised  by  law.  (Annual  Report 
for  1897,  p.  11).  This  statement  is  erroneona.  As  early  as  1869 
and  1890,  the  Circuit  Court  held,  in  sabetance,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  no  power  to  make  future  rates  (37  Fed.  Rep.,  567;  43 
Fed.  Hep.,  37),  and  the  latter  case  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1892  (145  TT.  S.,  263). 

The  Commission  wae  not,  howerer,  satisfied  with  these  roUngt 
and  continued  its  efforts,  with  the  result  that  its  authoh^  waa 
immediatidy  chall^tged  in  ^b  ooorts.  The  coDsequence  was  Uiat 
upon  March  30,  1896  (162  U.  S.,  184),  and  again  upon  May  94, 
1897  (167  U.  S..  479),  the  Supreme  Court  held  with  great  poai- 
tivencss  that  the  terma  of  the  atatute  granted  no  audi  power  ex- 
pressly and  that  it  could  not  be  implied  therefrom,  saying,  "  The 
rice  of  this  latter  argument  is  that  it  is  building  up  indirectl] 
and  by  implication  a  power  which  is  not  in  terms  granted.* 
There  was,  therefore,  no  period  of  time  during  which  the  exist 
of  such  power  was  conceded  by  the  parties  affected,  and  as  MM 
the  question  reached  the  courts  the  power  assumed  was  held 
to  exist 

The  grotesque  and  empty  claim  has  been  made  that  lhe«e 
cisions  in  some  way  changed  the  act    Thus  it  has  frequently 
said  that  the  court  ''emasculated"  the  Htatute;  the  Commii 
speaks  of  the  courts  having  made  "  discoTcries  "  contrary  to  the 
general  nnderstandtog,  by  which   Bections  of  the  statute  were 
"eliminated"  and  "stricken  from  the  act,"  aud  refera  to  tht\ 
effect  of  these  adjudicatiaas  in  "  defeating  the  parposes"  d  the 
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tet;  and  the  Conuniuioner  of  Corporatioiu  in  his  recent  report 
itij%  thflt  the  force  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  baa  been 
"  fleriouftly  weakened  **  l^  jadicial  interprctatioo.  These  faahiona 
of  speech  ohov  miaconoeption  of  the  proce&ees  of  jurispnidence. 
By  reason  of  the  ConunisaioFn'a  attempt  to  fix  falore  rates,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether  that 
body  had  such  power.  The  court's  decision,  oi  course,  took 
nothing  from  the  act  and  added  nothing  thereto.  The  court  de- 
cided merely  that  nothing  contained  in  the  statute,  as  it  was 
passed  in  1687,  conferred  any  power  to  make  future  rates;  no 
more  and  no  lese.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  apeak  of  these  decisions 
as  baring  in  any  way  qualified  the  act  aa  Congress  passed  it 

The  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  was  not  accepted  in  all 
quarters  as  sufficient  A  propagazkda  was  at  once  set  on  foot, 
largely  by  the  Coomitasion  itself,  for  further  legislation  increasing 
its  powers  generally.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  of  the  efforts 
which  hare  been  made  to  stimulate  public  feeling  and  arouse  hos- 
tility to  the  carriers. 

Thus  the  expression  **  transportation  tax  "*  has  been  habitu- 
ally applied  to  ttie  charges  of  the  carriers.  This,  of  course,  has  no 
more  accuracy  than  would  such  an  expression  aa  the  "  wheat  tax/' 
or  the  "  beef  tax,"  or  the  "  com  tas,"  or  the  "  clothing  tax,"  or 
the  "  newspaper  tax  "  hare  in  deacribing  what  is  currently  paid 
for  those  articles  of  general  use.  The  indiridual  consumer  has 
no  more  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices  of  such  articles  thao  with 
fixing  the  charges  of  the  carriers.  Those  prices,  too,  are  far  more 
of  a  nnirersal  burden  than  are  transportation  charges.  As  the 
Commission  said  in  its  annual  report  for  1900  (p.  9),  "generally 
a  slight  increase  io  the  rate  does  not  materially  affect  the  price 
to  the  consumer  ";  and,  in  ita  annual  report  for  1903,  "  perhaps, 
in  moat  instances  the  freight  rate  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  commodity  that  the  consumer  is  unconscious  of  the 
iacreaae  in  rate"  (p.  38).  But  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
articles  in  general  use  falls  directly  upon  the  consumer  and  is 
felt  at  once.  Although,  however,  the  burden  of  the  transporta- 
tion charge  is  so  much  the  lighter,  the  general  body  of  the  con- 
tuners  creates  the  conditions  which  settle  the  amount  of  that 
<juu^  quite  aa  much  as  the  price  of  the  goods  transported.    In- 

"  Anntu]  Ranori  (or  IMM,  pp.  0,  !•>  24;  Annual  B«port  for  1903,  pp. 
1<  16, 17.         -^  rr-  r-  '  rv 
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deed,  the  moel  potent  cause  of  the  dovnirard  conne  of  rata  in 
the  post  haa  been  the  pressing  commercial  necesuties  of  ehippen 
and  consumers  and  the  efforts  of  traffic  officials  to  meet  them. 

So,  too,  the  Comraisaion  (Annnal  Bt'port  for  1903,  pp.  13-16), 
and  one  or  more  of  its  members  indindaally,  have  aaaert«d  that 
ratea  as  a  irhole  hare  greatly  increased  of  late.  For  example,  in 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  Nobtu  Amkbioaw  Rkti«w, 
one  of  the  Commiseionere  said :  "  Within  the  last  fire  jMrs,  rate* 
upon  every  important  commodity  in  (tt'wy  section  ha^e  been  ad- 
ranced.  ...  We  are  confronted  vith  increasing  monopoly,  with 
advancing  freight  rates  and  with  no  probable  relief  in  sighf  At 
that  time  the  last  figuree  available  were  those  for  1903,  so  that  the 
0(»np&rison  extended  back  to  1898.  Yet  in  1896,  the  average 
fretgfat  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  .753  cents,  or  seven  mills  and 
fifty-three  hundredths  oi  a  mill,  and  in  1903,  it  wa£  .763  cents,  or 
seven  mills  and  sixty-three  htindredths  of  a  mill.  The  increftae 
upon  which  were  founded  these  lugubrious  views  amounted, 
therefore,  in  a  time  of  generally  rising  prices,  to  tcn-thouanndths 
of  a  cent  per  mile,  or  ten  cents  per  ton  for  each  thousand  miles, 
or  one  and  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  In  the  depreaaioo  of  1899, 
rates  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  known,  namely,  .724  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  In  1903,  the  mileage  rate  was  .763  oaits.  The 
increase,  therefore,  was  merely  -039  cents,  thirty-nine  thonaandths 
of  a  cent,  or  about  five  per  cent  As  will  shortly  be  seen,  this  was 
far  less  than  the  general  increase  in  prices,  and  in  no  sense  un- 
reasonable. 

Again,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mission reported  on  April  7,  1904,  that  this  rise  in  rata  from 
1899  to  1903,  had  added  to  gross  earnings  to  the  amount  of  S15S,- 
475,602f  but  that  it  was  unable  to  state  the  amount  added  to  net 
earnings.  This  was  startlingly  erroneous;  the  increase  in  mileage 
rate  was  .039  cents,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  1903  was  173^1,- 
878,299 — multiplying  the  two  together  the  increase  in  gross  earn- 
ings waa,  therefore,  $67,556,299,  instead  of  $156,475,502.  M< 
over,  the  figures  tlien  in  possession  of  the  Comroiuston  she 
that,  comparing  1899  with  1903,  gross  earnings  increased  43.7 
per  cent  and  operating  expenses  increased  46.7  per  cent ;  gro« 
earnings  per  mile  increased  31.1  per  cent  while  operating  ex- 
penses increased  34  per  cent ;  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  eamingit 
increased  from  65.24  per  cent  to  66,16  per  cent;  the  munber  of 
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employee*  increawd  from  926,924  to  1,313,537,  nuaelj  385,613 
or  41.3  per  cent,  and  their  compensation  from  $523,967,896  to 
$775,321,416,  namely,  $252,353,520,  or  48.2  per  oont ;  the  average 
compensation  for  each  individuAl  employee  increaaed  from  $551.- 
69  to  $582.76,  making  the  total  increaae  by  reaaon  of  this  in- 
creased rate  $50,373,501 ;  the  total  codt  of  fuel  increased  40  per 
cent,  or  e  total  of  $41,000,000.  Still  further,  the  fignrea  for 
1904  show  that  the  operating  ratio  was  67.75  per  cent  or  2.57  per 
cent  of  the  entire  gross  earnings  above  the  operating  ratio  of 
1899.  These  figures  show  that  the  slight  increase  in  the  mileage 
earnings  has  been  totally  absorbed  by  the  increase  in  expenses  of 
operation,  and  has  been  wholly  inadeqnate  to  meet  the  same. 

Obviously,  the  propaganda  to  take  the  railway  property  of  the 
country  out  of  the  bands  of  its  owners  should  rest  upon  some- 
thing better  than  this  in  order  to  warrant  such  action. 


The  substantive  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are 
that  (1)  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  (2)  tliere  shall  be  no  nn- 
jnst  discrimination  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  between 
individuals,  localities  or  classes  of  traffic.  No  change  in  these 
roles  ia  now  suggested.  Those  supporting  this  agitation  should, 
therefore,  show  that  the  present  act  ia  inadequate  to  enforce  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  respect 

1.  Th«  gristing  rat«s  are  nasonabh.  This  is  ebown^  by  the 
course  of  freight  earnings  throughout  the  country  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  including  1903,  the  last  year  which  has  yet  been 
officially  ascertained.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
flgnxes  include  local  as  well  as  interstate  business,  and  that  if  the 
two  were  separated  the  interstate  rates  would  be  considerably  less. 

Avera^  Bamtnyt  per  Ton  per  Uitf. 
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Aa  to  the  facts,  the«e  remarks  of  the  Commission  are  pertinent : 

**  Wb*t«  ehuigc*  of  any  importuiot  have  taktn  pUe*  fat   tha  frd^fat 
rates  of  anf  tectian,  either  ior  looal  or  eompeliUva  traffle,  in  oMtly  all 
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aoM  lowet   niM  ftXA  now  ebirgvd  Uuw  prior   to   the   ^t«  <tf  tbt  wt 

to  rcgolste  oommeroe.  .  .  .  Only  (ram  kb  ezteaded  iniia{r7  wobU  tl 
be  poMible  to  acrarAlcJjr  «ttimftt«  tbe  totel  reduction  «aaet«l  iJu 
tb*  rrtT'g-  of  tbe  act  to  r^ul«t<  commarce,  but  tliAt  It  fau  hn 
very  niniudenhle  ib  well  IcBown.  .  .  .  CompariDg  the  aaKxmta  rvttlivi 
bjr  th»  raJlwayi  for  trauportation  with  amounte  which  th«7  mM 
have  rccfired  on  the  Tolume  of  traffic  carried  from  18S0  to  IBM.  If  t^ 
RTera^  reoeipta  p«x  mile  for  1888  had  b«ea  malntiLioed  danaf  0* 
•ubMqoent  five  yean,  it  appears  that  Uir  public  would  III  waA  CHt 
haw  paid  for  freight  and  paaaengvr  tranaportattoD  by  railroad  (na 
1R89  to  1893,  incluaive,  <S35,469,6a7  mora  than  was  actually  paU  lit 
each  traoaportatiOQ  during  that  period."* 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  downward  coarse  of  t^ 
hag  continojed  since  these  remarks  were  made. 

The  alight  rise  in  earnings  per  mile  since  1899,  opon  wfaii^ 
BO  much  comment  has  been  made,  waa  doe  priocipalJy,  not  to  •■ 
increase  in  rates,  but  to  an  increase  in  high-clasa  frei^t  fren 
23.19  to  24.58  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic.  In  any  case  it  vas  doC 
nnreaaonable.  The  average  rate  in  1897  vaa  .798;  id  1899,  by 
Teaaoo  of  onfarorablc  commercial  conditions,  bat  especially  of 
ezceenvdy  low  rato8  on  bituroinooa  coal,  the  average  rate  declioel 
to  .724;  in  1903,  it  rose  to  .763 — not  as  high  as  it  had  been  ni 
years  prerioualy,  and  an  increase  of  thirtj-nlne  ihonsondths  of  i 
cent,  or  about  five  per  cent  This  fluctuation  clearly  caine  withia 
the  expreasion  of  the  Commission  that  "  when  rcdnctiooa  ba 
been  made  on  account  of  commercial  depression,  it  is  difficult 
Bee  why  corresponding  advances  may  not  properly  be  made 
the  return  of  business  prosperity."  (Annual  Report  for  1903,  pi 
48.) 

But,  anda  from  this,  there  has  been  no  such  rise  in  railway  ratM 
as  has  occurred  regarding  pnces  of  commodities  generallj.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  in  1904,  notwithstanding  this  ali^ 
advance  in  the  mileage  earnings,  the  percentage  of  operating  ex- 
penses to  earnings  was  "H.hl  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  1899. 
The  recently  published  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  I«bor  (K 
SI )  with  reference  to  the  general  course  of  prices  ahown,  too,  that,' 
taking  100  as  the  average  for  the  period  from  1690  to  1699,  the 
price  of  all  commodities  in  1902  stood  at  118.9  or  12.9  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade.  Applying  the 
treatment  to  railway  rates,  they  stood  in  1902  at  90^  or  9A 

•Anuial  Report  for  18D4,  pp.  60,  61. 
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I  cent  beloiD  the  srerage  of  the  preceding  deoad&  This  proves  that 
railway  rates  had  greatljr  declined  while  prices  in  general  had 
greatly  adranced.  The  gcneiiLl  reanlt  of  conditiona  in  this  cous* 
try  is  that  the  ratea  are  abont  one-third  of  the  average  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  about  one-half  of  the  ^v^rnf^  in  Gf-rmany. 

Very  few  substantial  controrersies  hare  erer  ariMn  regarding 
the  reaaonablenees  of  rates,  and  the  CommisaioD  has  frequently 
stated,  in  Bubelance,  that  there  is  no  ground  therefor.  In  its 
annnal  report  for  1893.  the  CommiMion  stated: 

"To-day  extortioDate  diarge*  ar»  Mldom  thii  ■objeei  of  complaiDt" 
(p.  IS).  "W*  are  not  troabled  with  the  quMtioo  (under  coMideration 
jfB  Rnglaiitl)  Uiat  ratn  ...  are  too  high"  fp.  17).  "It  h  *!gnifl«aiit 
[Ikat .  .  .  there  bai  been,  und«r  Lh*  o[)«Tation  of  the  iatcrstatc  commerM 
law,  a  tt<ady  dccruM  of  oomploiDU  bawd  on  cbargt*  unreaaooabl* 
in  UiemMlwa.  The  ronwwioa  la  qaiU  general  among  ahfppera  Uiat, 
with  aome  exception*,  xax*»,  as  a  whole,  are  low  eooogb.  aud  they  ofUn 
■<pf  ■  aurpriBc  that  the  Mrvice  cab  be  reodarad  at  prim  chargad  " 
(pp.  218,  21D).  "  TrafEe  for  very  many  competing  localitiee  is  btiDg 
earrlad  at  rates  which  do  not  yield  a  due  proportion  of  the  necesuir7 
net  rereniM  which  carriera  muit  have"  (p.  221).  "  Rate*  to  mm- 
pctJog  and  distribuUng  centres  are  not  for  the  moat  p«rt  UDreasoaahly 
hlgb;  they  are  freqoeittly  quit*  low"  (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  14). 
"Haoj  rstea  in  this  country  ara  undoubtedly  too  low"  (p.  2).  Tbew 
faeta  ara  of  g«neral  application,  beeanae  "  nearly  erery  dty  io  tha  coun- 
try of  any  com Iderable  ilxe  la  both  a  eommerdal  and  a  railroad  centre  i 
tber^ore  a  competitire  point  in  both  reapecta"  (Annual  Report  for 
188S,  p.  39).  "It  ia  true,  as  often  asserted,  that  compaxatiTely  few 
of  oar  railway  rat«a  are  unreasonable  in  and  of  tbemselrea — that  li 
wJthottt  any  reference  to  other  charges  made  liy  the  aame  carrier  or 
to  llwaa  of  other  carricn."  but  they  may  op«rat«  to  create  a  preferenc« 
betweeo  locallUea.  "The  caaea  are  esHoai^fij^Iy  nm  In  which  an- 
raasonableneas  has  been  found  merely  from  the  amount  of  the  rat«  It- 
■elf  aa  laid  upon  the  particular  traflBc  and  tlie  distaaoo  It  was  carried" 
(Annual  Report  for  1S08,  p.  27). 

On  Mardi  18.  1898.  the  chairman  of  the  Commi«-Mon  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Intentate  Commerce  that  the 
qnestion  of  excessire  railroad  chargce — *'  that  is  to  say,  railroad 
char;ges  which  in  and  of  thcmseWeB  are  ertortionate,  is  pretty 
ranch  an  obsolete  question."  At  that  time  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  was  within  ont  one-hvndridtK  of  a  etnt  of  that  in  1903. 
The  foregoing  table  of  rates  in  each  year  shows  that  aincc  these 
nnmerona  utatemcnte  were  made  the  ratee  have  been  and  now  ar« 
ranch  lower. 
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Accordingly,  cases  in  which  rates  have  been  shovn  to  be  as* 
reasonable  in  themeeheB  are  practically  nnknown.  From  1887, 
until  the  present  time,  the  Commission  has  found  twcn^-alx  caaea 
of  rates  unreasonable  in  themeelree,  or  about  one  and  one-haU 
annually.  Further  than  thig,  not  one  of  these  dedsions  was  sns* 
tained  by  the  courts,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  ratal 
unreasonable  in  themselvei  establiihed  in  (he  eourU  since  ihi 
IntenUite  Commerce  Act  teas  passed.  The  record,  therefore, 
proTW  clearly  that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  act  hare  ahown  no 
insufficiency. 

The  CommiBsion  snggests  no  facts  eatabllshing  the  neoeau^  of 
any  further  power  in  the  premises.  Even  as  to  the  adTances 
claimed  to  have  been  made  since  1899,  amounting  to  about  five 
per  cent,  the  Commission  does  not  snggest  that  any  action  taken 
has  been  unwarranted  or  excesgire.  In  ita  annual  report  for 
1899,  it  sold:  "It  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  these  ad- 
vanced rates  are  unlawful"  .  .  .  but  "the  injustice  which  awy 
result  must  be  without  available  redress"  (p.  8).  In  ita  annuid 
report  i&t  1903,  it  said:  "It  would  be  both  unwise  and  unjoit 
npoi  the  part  of  the  public  to  prevent  them,  if  they  are  reaaooabla 
nnder  all  the  circumstances  "  (p.  15) ;  ..."  if  they  an  jnat  and 
reasonable,  they  ought  not  to  be  prevented  "  (p.  17). 

The  claim  is,  therefore,  not  that  any  injastice  has  been  done  ia 
respect  to  reasonableness  of  rates — there  is  no  one  asserting  that 
he  has  been  damaged  and  the  Gommiaaion  does  not  assert  the 
eiistenco  of  any  such  injustice.  It  has  full  authority  under  the 
present  statute  to  compel  the  carriers  to  oeaee  cliarging  the  present 
latea  if  they  are  unreasonable,  but  it  baa  never  taken  dfeetiTC 
action  in  the  matter ;  so  far  as  it  has  gone  the  Commission  haa  to 
general  sustained  recent  advances  (9  I.  0.  R.,  382).  The  claim 
is  merely  and  baldly  that  rates  generally  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Government  (Annual  Beport  for  1898,  pp.  20,  S4;  Annual  Be* 
port  for  1900,  p.  21). 

As  no  injostice  is  shown  arising  from  the  present  method. 
such  expressions  of  opinion  cannot  be  deemed  to  warrant  the 
GoTemmcnt  in  wresting  from  Its  owners  control  of  the  nilw^ 
property  of  the  country. 


2.  The  existing  remedies  are  ample  io  enforce  the  proh*biiim 
of  discriminations  or  preferences  bstwesn  individuais,  locaUim 
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or  cIa$S9S  of  traffie.  Aa  already  pointed  oot,  the  matter  of  dis- 
orimiiuitioii  or  preference  between  tadividualB  has  been  fully 
corered  by  tbe  original  act^  as  sapplemenled  by  the  Elkina  law. 
The  (Hily  matter  remaining  ie  that  of  alleged  undue  discriinina- 
tions  or  unjoat  or  nnreasonable  preference*  between  localitiea  or 
kinda  of  traffic. 
In  the  worda  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"  It  Is  not  ftll  discrimiDAtiomi  or  preference!  thftt  fall  within  the  In- 
hibition of  thfl  ttAtutc;  onlj-  tueb  «s  &re  unjast  and  uDre&Kmnbls  (145 
U.  8.,  284).  Cammeroe,  in  its  lftrg«<t  Bcnae,  muat  be  deemed  to  be  <mu 
of  the  most  Important  eabjecte  of  le^slation,  an4  an  intention  to  pro- 
mote and  tarllitate  it,  and  not  to  hamper  or  dntroy  it,  ia  natarally  to 
be  attribatcd  to  CoDgrtu;  the  very  tenni  of  the  statute  that  chargei 
mutt  be  TcaaoDaUe,  that  discriminaOon  mu»t  not  tie  unjust,  and  that 
preferenee  or  adrantage  to  any  particular  peraon.  firm  or  corporation, 
or  loeallty  muet  not  be  undue  or  unrttuoitahU,  ofccuarilj  imply  that 
•triet  uniformity  ia  not  to  be  enforced;  but  tbai  all  drcumstancM  and 
condition*  which  reaeonahle  men  would  rtgard  a«  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  carrying  companiea,  and  of  the  produc«ri,  ahlppert  and  con- 
■omera,  should  be  considered  faj  a  tribunal  appointed  to  carry  into  atTeet 
and  enforce  the  proTieioni  of  the  act  (162  U.  S.,  219).  Tbe  mere  elr- 
ntniBtance  that  there  li,  in  a  given  case,  a  preference  or  an  adrantage, 
doea  not  of  itaelf  show  that  such  preference  or  adrantage  Is  undue  or 
DnreaaonaMe  within  the  meaning  of  the  act"  (162  U.  S.,  220). 

Claims  that  preferences  exist  and  that  they  are  unjust  or  un- 
reaaonqble  ariec  from  the  natural  desire  to  eecnre  equal  advan- 
tages with  others.  "  The  rate  is  of  very  Uttle  conseqnenoe  to  the 
merchant,  provided  it  is  the  same  to  his  competitors  as  to  bim- 
eelf "  (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  18).  The  ufForts  of  traffic 
officials  to  meet  the  views  of  shippers  and  consumers  in  thece 
r^rds  hare  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  cause  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  their  proper  adjaitment  as  between  different 
localitiea. 

"In  view  of  their  opportunitfee,  and  tbe  tenptationa  to  which  their 
trafSfl  ollleers  are  exposed,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  aay  that  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  In  this  rc^rd  are  usually  ofasArred,  and  that 
dlscrimisatlocs  of  this  character  are  not  often  the  subject  of  complafot" 
{Annual  Report  for  1885,  p.  17).  "It  is  worth  observing  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  most  Important  contrOTcnles  lavoWing  tbe  ratti  sad 
methoda  of  railway  earriere,  are  rather  brtwevn  competing  comnraaMea 
or  producing  regions  than  between  riral  lines  of  railway.  Railway  de- 
relopment  baa  extended  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  any  of  the 
greater  S|-st«Ris  fitida  its  Interests  so  tdentifted  with  a  single  community 
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a*  to  feel  wholly  iDdilTereDi  to  th«  denumda  mud  s«rdt  of  all 
commaoitiM.  Indeed,  there  rohj  be  entire  eincerity  In  the  eontartka, 
on  th«  psrt  of  the  ofRcert  of  ■  great  tjatom,  that  any  adJtutauBt 
which  MtJslim  the  riral  commuflitJeB  which  it  Mrrea  cannot  be  atrioulf 
objectionable  from  Its  own  point  of  tUw.  In  lodi  dagrw  aa  tiili  «aa- 
tentkm  maj  be  tincerely  advanced,  tbn  carrier  beeomea  a  reiatJfely  oa- 
Important  factor  in  the  etrugglee  of  rtral  localiUce"  |  Annual  Report 
for  1904,  pp.  2S.  sot. 

The  efforts  of  the  traffic  officials  to  advance  the  interests  of  ihe 
localitice  irhich  they  serrc  will  naturally  continne.  But,  if  these 
straggles  between  localitiee  are  permitted  to  constantly  pare  down 
the  carrier'B  revenue,  they  are  a  factor  of  great  danger  to  the 
anccess  of  the  carrier's  bnainesa.  It  ib  obvious  that  they  will  haT* 
that  effect  if  they  are  to  be  turned  orer  to  the  Ooremment  for 
adjustment,  without  interest  or  responsibility  upon  its  part  stTC 
to  appease  excited  litigants. 

This  demand  for  abeolnt^  equality  among  localities  con  never 
be  entirely  satisfied.  If  under  any  ocmceiTable  form  of  etatnttf 
the  CommiBsion  could  accomplish  this,  it  would  still  be  reiy  ques- 
tionable whether  that  result  would  be  altogether  desirable,  as  it 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  active  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
necessary  to  commercial  progress. 

"It  la  Idle  to  look  forward  to  an  adjaatment  of  rat«B  wbleh,  as  ap- 
plied to  localitiee  and  differratly  eircamstanoed  pcraoai,  wU  bear  no 
heavier  upon  one  than  upon  another.  Such  maUtematleal  aquali^  b 
BsanifeBtlf  unattainable  through  human  eodearor.  Not  evaa  eomrnos 
oontrol  of  all  railways  through  conaolidat«d  ownership  or  gOTtrUBMlt 
purchase  could  aceomplinh  such  a  ta«k  of  equajiiation  for  tbovaands 
of  places  and  millions  of  persona.  Ortaloly,  the  raueh-raunted  thMiry 
of  antforra  charges  for  all  traffic  would,  nndcr  the  greatly  divenlfled 
conditions  whith  now  previtil  thrnnghoat  the  rountr;,  have  the  ofpo- 
sit«  effect,  and  inflict  grester  discrlninationi  than  ariee  under  the 
existing  gmeral  practice  of  fixing  charges  which  attract  trsfllo  to  tbe 
various  lines.  Uniform  rate  per  mile  on  oU  tmfftc  for  any  6ittttM$ 
teouU  orbitrarity  Umit  oomm^ree  to  ercttona  an<f  pettily  rrttriet  pra* 
dvclion"  (Annual  Report  for  I8M,  p.  218).  "Trade  ]*  na  longer  liiS' 
Ited  to  circumacribed  arcaa;  diitanee  bardlj  ever  ban  the  naldag  «f 
commercial  bargsina  between  widely  Bf^rated  parties,  and  almart  evwy 
article  of  Dommerce  flnda  the  competing  product  of  another  region  ia  aay 
plsoe  of  sale.  The  ronsequence  ia  that  ib*  pmdocts  of  tbe  farm,  the 
forest)  the  mill  and  the  mine  are  eontinnaJly  demanding  from  flarriera 
rates  adjuated  to  valnes  in  partlcolar  markets.  It  Is  this  eOD^atlttaa 
of  product  with  like  prodnet.  of  msrkei  with  market,  thai  hm  lafassi 
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ooDtiou«U7  raduca  thair  raUa  to  markrl  polaU.  Such  eoinp«UtioD  U 
tb«  compatition  of  commerc«  iti«Ui  tb*  atrit*  batWMQ  oompatiDC  io- 
duitriea  whleli  tba  public  iotercat  decnaada  abould  ba  left  fraa  trom 
fattcriii)[    lawa    aod    uscanUoUad    by    TaalraisiDg    coiobiaatiou"    (/d^ 

p.  si»). 

In  States  where  nilrovd  commiflsioiu  have  power  over  future 
ratee,  qoeetioiu  at  alleged  diMxriminatioiia  between  localitiei  and 
cluees  of  traffic  are  as  frequent  and  acute  as  erer.  Like  all  com- 
merdal  queetioiu,  these  matters  are  best  settled  between  the 
parties.  The  foregoing  a^resaiona  show  that  the  carriers,  in 
geaeraJ,  use  Uieir  best  efforts  in  the  premises.  And  the  record 
proves  that  the  present  remedies  have  not  been  infufficient  It  will 
■boTtlj  be  ahovn  in  detail  that  since  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  was  passed,  contested  cases  of  all  sorts  have  been  ccHnpera- 
tiTelj  few  in  number,  and  that,  with  two  exceptions,  ths  Commis- 
sion has  bsen  reversed  in  all  of  its  decisions  as  to  discriminations 
or  preferences  of  any  sort  which  have  been  passed  upon  btf  the 
courts. 

The  facta,  therefore,  show  no  necessity  for  ecimre  by  the  Qot- 
enuneat  of  control  over  railroad  property  in  order  to  prevent 
imdue  discrimination  or  unjust  or  unreasonable  preference. 


But  the  most  serious  question  is  how  the  power  to  make  future 
rates  would  be  exercised. 

The  views  of  the  Commission  in  that  r^ard  are  expressed  in 
its  annual  reports  ae  follows: 

"To  gira  aaeh  commiuuty  tba  rightful  baneflta  of  location,  to  keep 
ditrerrat  commodltJM  on  an  equal  footiog.  to  that  rach  ahall  cfrculata 
lrt«lj  and  in  o&luia]  volume^  aod  to  prescribe  schedule  rates  which 
■hall  be  reaaonable,  just  to  both  shipper  and  carrier.  i»  a  task  ol  vast 
nugnitude  and  iinportasce.  la  the  performuiee  of  that  task  lies  tha 
great  aad  permaocDt  work  of  public  regulation"  (Annual  Report  for 
1801,  p.  lOO).  "No  oae  who  ondentand*  Uie  intrieactca  of  trana- 
portatioo  would  oara  to  aasert  that  the  detertni nation  of  a  just  rata 
or  tba  dadalon  a*  to  what  cooBtitutea  dlacrlminatioD  ia  an  eat^  taak. 
To  aoms  extent,  tha  prlndpl«a  upon  which  taxation  reata  nuat  be  al- 
lowed  in  fixing  a  Just  rate;  to  toma  extent,  the  reault  of  the  rate  upon 
tha  developnicnt  of  indostrlea  muit  ba  taken  into  the  account  In  all 
JaditODi  which  the  Otnunission  is  called  upon  to  make;  to  aotno  ex- 
Uat,  •f«T7  question  of  traniportation  IotoItci  moral  and  social  conaid- 
sratlona,  ao  that  a  jnat  rate  eanoot  ba  determined  independently  of 
the  theory  of  toelal  progreaa"  (Anoaal  Report  for  189fi,  p.  B9}.  "  WiUi- 
to  oartaio  Itmita  it  la  good  polief  for  tha  railway  manager  to  inereaaa 
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bow  f&r  tbii  rul«  appUM  no  ODe  cma  UIl.  Tbe  merchant  who  buji 
krUde  tor  a.  deflo[t«  pric*  knows  when  ho  mIU  H  wfaethtr  be  nnket  oc 
lotM  bj  the  trtDta«tion;  and  the  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  hae  a  prettj 
■eeurale  idea  of  the  coet  of  prodactioo;  hot  the  railroad  operator  can- 
not ordinarily  ta;  whether  he  should  or  not  aa  a  matter  of  policy  fctfci 
trafBe  at  a  certain  price"  {td.,  p.  17).  "The  freight  rate  U  a  cma- 
plex  problem  when  applied  to  almost  all  cximpetiUre  traJBc  Very  few 
people  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  bare  any  idea  how  dItBeuJt  the 
•oluUon  of  that  problem  la"  (Annual  Report  for  1898,  p.  IS).  "  It  ia 
often  difficult  to  aay  what  oonatitutca  a  reaaooabl*  rate,  and  more  diffi- 
onlt  to  give  in  detail  the  reatoni  that  lead  to  the  concloiloii  reedied: 
altbough  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statce  baa  giveD  oertaii 
rulea  by  which  to  teat  the  reasonableneaa  of  tnuuportation  cbargea,  and 
althongfa  the  Oommiaaios  haa  endeavored  to  apply  tboea  mica,  yet 
wbneTer  it  faaa  interrogated  railway  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  tbey 
are  goremed  by  them  when  maluDg  ratea  of  transportation,  they  baTi 
invariably  answered  in  the  negative  and  said  that  to  do  ao  would  be 
impracticable.  The  carriers  do  not  apparently  poeaeaa  the  neoceaary 
data  for  that  purpoae,  and  there  ia  at  presort  no  other  soorce  from 
which  the  Commiaaioo  can  obtain  such  data"  {Annual  Beport  for  1009. 
p.  64).  " Discriminationa  between  localitiea  or  classes  of  traffic  can  be 
redressed  only  by  the  exercise  of  sufBcieot  sathori^  to  readjoai  rati 
sebedules  to  be  obverved  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  relative  justioe' 
(Asnoal  Beport  for  19&4,  p.  &).  "The  great  bulk  of  our  orders  ■  .  . 
mutt  pertain  to  the  future.  They  will  be  orders  Sxing  either  a  msjO' 
mum  or  a  minimum  rate"  (Annual  Report  for  IWJ,  p.  3S).  "  It  Is 
probably  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  cases  nov  pending  before  the 
Commiaaioo  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  almost  every  locality,  and 
therefore  nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes"  {AnnnaJ  Be- 
port for  1904,  p.  SB). 

In  connection  with  this  Tsst  programme  of  regnlation  of  tlw 
aflain  of  the  country  generally,  it  eeems  proper  to  mmtioo  thil 
during  the  past  year  it  ha«  been  necesBsry  to  conduct  an  official 
examination  of  the  office  of  the  Conimifiaion  itself.  It  ia  not  too 
much  to  aay  that  these  riem  indicate  ao  utter  abeence  of  asy 
tanj^blc  principles  upon  vhich  the  Commiaaion  would  prooeed 
in  endeavoring  to  eatablish  how  much  railway  property  ehould  W 
allowed  to  earn;  and  an  equal  inability  to  carry  oat  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  protection  of  the  canati- 
tuiional  rights  of  such  property. 

The  paat  record  of  the  Coouuisuon  shows  the  danger  of  sudb  a 
grant  of  future  power.  From  its  creation  in  188?  until  October, 
1904,  the  Commiaaion  rendered  two  hundred  and  nine^r-^ew 
formal  decisions,  an  average  of  about  serentsen  and  one-half  a 
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year.  Action  faronble  to  the  compIflinantB  was  takea  in  one 
hmidred  and  ninety-four,  or  abont  &ttj-&.ve  per  cent,  of  the  caaea 
decided,  eo  that  the  complaints  coming  before  it  which  the  Com- 
miftflion  held  to  be  well  founded  averaged  eleven  and  one-half  per 
annum.  In  about  eight;  per  cent  of  then  ctwa  the  carriera  com- 
plied wiUi  the  Commiaion's  decifliona.  Since  1887,  fort^-three 
Buita  in  all  hare,  howerer,  been  instituted  to  enforce  finally  the 
orders  of  the  Commission.  Of  these  only  thirty-two  bare  been 
finally  adjudicated.  This  ia  leas  than  two  c&sea  per  annum.  In 
one  case  the  Commifaion  was  sustained  at  circuit  and  there  was 
no  appeal,  as  the  matter  was  unimportant;  in  one  case  it  was 
sustained  in  part  by  the  Supreme  Court  These  were  both  caaea 
of  discriminatioos  between  localities.  In  the  other  thirty  cases 
the  Commiaaion  was  rerersed.  ThU  ehoma  two  affirmances  and 
ikirty  reversalt.  Within  the  last  few  months,  in  addition  to  the 
abore,  the  courts  have  orerruled  the  two  moat  important  decisiooa 
of  the  Oommiaeion  which  were  pending— namely,  the  Nebraska 
long  and  short  haul  case  and  the  case  regarding  rates  on  hay  and 
straw. 

In  other  words,  about  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  dacisiras 
of  the  Commission  which  hare  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts 
were  held  to  have  been  erroneously  decided.  In  case,  therefore, 
the  Commission  had  the  future  rate-making  power,  so  far  as  its 
dedsioQB  were  in  force  until  the  conrta  passed  upon  them,  and 
unless  the  court's  power  of  review  extended  to  all  queetioca  before 
the  Commission,  injustice  would  be  accompUahed  in  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  For  this  there  would  be  no  remedy,  be- 
oawe  no  recovery  could  be  had  from  shippers  whose  goods  had 
been  carried  upon  nnjastly  low  rates. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  the  original  rate-making  power  is 
'not  sought,  and  this  statement  was  repeated  in  the  Conuniasion's 
report  for  1904,  just  published.  The  Presidenf  a  annual  mesaage, 
too,  said:  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable,  if 
it  were  not  impracticable,  finally  to  endow  the  Commission  with 
general  authority  to  fix  railway  rates."  Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
l^slation  now  sought  would  bave  the  effect  of  giving  the  Com- 
miasioQ  complete  power  over  all  rates.  This  point  has  already  been 
•djndicated.    In  its  annual  report  for  1904,  the  Commianon  said: 

[    "Tbe  UDeBdnent  now   rMommnidfd   vronld   confer   In  BobstiiDea   Ute 
'■aas  powv  that  was  aettuUj  extrdMd  bj  Ute  Commlsilon  from  t)w 
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d*t*  of  lU  ergkiiluUoa  up  to  Um  Uom  »b«iL  th«  SuprwoM  Ooort 
Uwt  such  power  did  not  exist." 

The  precise  effect  of  this  power  hu  been  clearlf  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Coort  aa  follows  (16?  U.  S.,  610): 

"  There  la  ootbiog  in  th«  act  requiring  tba  CommlMhw  lo  proeetd 
■ingly  against  each  railroad  compati;  for  each  euppoted  or  alleged  n»- 
latioD  of  the  acL  ...  So  that,  if  the  power  existed  aa  it  claimed,  then 
would  be  DO  eecape  from  the  conclDslon  that  it  would  be  wiihio  the 
di«n-eitoo  of  the  Comitiiaaioti,  of  ita  own  motion,  to  BUggftt  that  all  the 
toteratAte  rate*  OD  all  the  xoadj  of  the  cotutry  were  unjuvt  aad  mt- 
rcaaonable,  notify  the  wreral  roadi  of  euch  opinum.  direct  &  licaritig, 
and  upon  such  hearing  make  ona  general  order  rMcbiog  to  every  road 
and  coTcrlng  erery  rate." 

There  have  been  Bereral  caaee  in  which  the  Commiaeion  hai 
proceeded  very  nearly  in  this  way.  Among  the  latest  was  the 
Business  Men's  Ijcague  case,  decided  in  1902,  which  inToIred 
substantially  all  rates  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  extent  of  this  power  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  that 
are  annually  filed  orer  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tarifb, 
rapreaenting  probably  at  least  one  million  rates;  that  the  groea 
earnings  of  the  roads  last  yetir  were  slightly  under  $2,000,000,000, 
and  the  capitalization  *10,000,000,000,  which  is  dependent  for 
its  value  wholly  upon  earning  power;  that  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  during  last  year  was  about  $SS,000,000,000  in 
value.  It  should  be  plainly  understood  that  the  proposed  legisla* 
tion  places  these  vast  interests  under  the  full  control  of  the  Oom- 
roieeion. 

£vefy  varied  and  complicated  businesa  must  be  treated  aa  a 
whole.  It  is  impossible  to  dissect  it  and  treat  its  numerous  parts 
separately  in  accordance  with  abstract  rules,  or,  as  the  Commis* 
von  says,  "moral  and  social  considerations  and  the  theory  of 
social  progress.*'  If  the  future  of  the  business  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  those  who  have  no  function  save  to  appease  ex- 
cited litigants,  it  would  be  better  that  such  action  should  affect 
the  business  as  a  whole  than  that  its  income  should  be  cat 
down  piecemeal.  The  claim  that  the  proposed  plan  has  any  con- 
servative character,  or  that  anything  mme  dangenma  could  be 
devised,  is  based  upon  misconception  of  ita  real  Kope,  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerona  to  the  value  of  railway  prtiperty  than  the 
system  now  proposed  of  committing  its  future  to  the  control  ol 
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penosu  without  interest  therein  or  respfmubili^  for  the  resulta 
of  its  operation.  Ulie  denger  is  that  constant  reductions^  now  here 
and  now  there,  wonld  ultiniately  destroy  the  eflming  power  of  the 
property. 

The  complicated  TDachioeiy  of  aome  of  the  pending  bills 
for  rcTiewing  the  action  of  the  Commission  as  to  future 
rates  would  be  no  effectual  safeguard.  In  case  the  action 
of  the  Commission  should  amount  to  confiscation,  the  right 
to  review  could  not  be  taken  away,  because  it  arises  from 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  property  (169  U.  S.,  646). 
But  the  burden  would  be  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
establish  clearly  that  such  was  its  character,  and  this  would  be 
extremely  difficult  where  isolated  rates  were  involved.  It  is 
illusory  to  suppose  that  any  action  of  the  Commission  short  of 
confiscation  wonid  be  under  the  control  of  the  courts  (174  U.  3., 
754).  Such  action  would  be  legislatire  and  not  judicial  (167  U. 
S.,  605),  and  probably  not  Bubject  to  judicial  review.  The  Com- 
miisicm  has  clearly  expressed  this  understanding  of  the  matter. 
**  If  the  Comraiasion  establishes  a  rate,  that  is  tantamount  to  an 
set  of  the  I^islstnre"  (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  37).  As  one 
of  the  Commission  expressed  it  to  a  c<nnmittee  of  the  Senate  in 
1898, "one  doctrine  is  now  settled, — that,  whereas  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  question  whether  an  existing  rate  Is  a  reasonable  and 
lawful  one  or  not  is  a  judicial  question,  the  determination  of  what 
liie  rate  shall  be  in  the  fntnre  is  a  legislative  or  administrative 
qnestioB  with  which  the  courts  can  have  nothing  to  do  ";  another 
(Commissioner  said  to  the  same  committee  in  1900,  **  the  pre- 
scribing of  a  rate  is,  under  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
legislative,  not  a  judicial  function,  and  for  that  reason,  the  courts 
could  not,  even  if  Congress  bo  elect,  be  invested  with  that  au- 
thority." Short  of  confiscation,  therefore,  the  Commission  would 
probably  be  independent  of  any  courts  whatever  so  far  as  concerns 
fatore  rule& 

The  proposed  bills  contemplate  conferring  upon  the  Commis- 
fioo  entirely  new  power.  They  provide,  cither  expressly  or  by 
implication,  tliat  the  Commission  Bhall  have  power  to  settle  "the 
just  relation  of  rates  "  by  diJTerent  lines  at  common  points.  Thii 
would  concentrate  in  a  single  board  power  to  determine  the  fsam- 
mercial  and  industrial  future  of  all  the  various  localities  throngh- 
out  the  ooontry.     As  the  Commisdon  has  said :  **  Every  com- 
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mtmity  and  erery  purniit  is  so  depeodent  upon  the  agencice  of 
transportation,  so  directly  affected  by  the  coet  of  thU  oeoeemij 
serTioe,  that  an  inequitable  adjaetnient  of  rates  betrem  com* 
peting  tomu  or  commoditiea  wonld  produce  serioas  and  wide- 
spread disaster  "  (Annual  Report  for  1893,  p.  6).  In  the  Differen- 
tial caae  it  fixed  rates  for  the  pnrpoee  of  "  distributing  "  the  oom- 
meroe  of  New  York  among  the  porta  of  the  coontrj,  in  flat  dii- 
re^rd  of  the  constitutional  prorision  that  "  no  preference  ahaU 
be  given  by  any  regulation  of  conunerce  or  rerenue  to  the  porta 
(kF  one  State  over  those  of  another  "  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  sabd.  5) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  just  held  that  **  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to 
equalize  differencee  in  the  natural  advantages  of  localitiea  throv^ 
the  adjuatment  of  tariff  rates  "  (Annual  Beport  for  1904,  p.  4fi). 
'Diese  varying  principles  can  equally  be  applied  to  any  locali^ 
in  the  country,  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the  CommiBaion.  Pai 
phrasing  the  Conimiasion's  language,  this  propoued  legislatiool 
would  "put  into  its  hands  the  power  to  determine  what  localitiea 
shall  pay,  and  what  receive,  tribute  "  (Annua]  Beport  for  18d7| 
p.  45 ) .  As  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  CoounuflioEi'a  orden 
to  rates  which  hare  come  before  the  courts  have  ultimately 
overruled,  it  is  impoesible  to  foretell  what  havoc  would 
from  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

Moreover,  governmental  rate -making  would  establish  rigid 
methods  of  transacting  bosiDees  which  would  tend  to  arrest  com- 
mercial progress.  The  most  effectiTe  cause  of  reduction  of  r&tes 
is  the  effort  of  traffic  officials  to  enable  their  respective  shippers  to 
extend  their  businesa  and  constantly  reach  further  markets  and 
conauiuers. 

"  The  locfttiOD  of  D«w  bUAiofeM  uterpriMa  U  fiequeoUy  wtUed  Btnea 
the  pasBAf^e  of  the  act  to  regnU.te  eommerce,  u  welt  u  bvfor*.  aoc  m 
much  bjr  the  wUhce  of  LhOM  who  control  Uient  and  the  mAnalmgm  lor 
econonical  prodactton  or  in4t  afforded  at  particular  place*,  aa  by  t>e 
faTorable  traneportation  rates  whtdi  railway  nanagen  can  I*  indneed 
to  put  in  force"  (Annual  Report  for  18M,  p.  ST). 

This  process  of  development  can  be  continued  only  through 
gradual  reductions  of  rates,  and  in  its  continuance  shipper, 
rier  and  consumer  are  alike  interested.  But  this  prooeas  cd 
vdopment  will  be  arrested  if  the  rates  are  finally  subjected  to  the 
veto  of  a  body  having  no  substantial  interest  in  the  Boooen  of 
transportation  business  or  of  the  industries  upon  the  seroal  Ui 
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Kvery  tut^  once  fixed  wcnUd  be  incapable  of  change  without  a 
proceeding  before  the  CiHnmiBeion  aa  dilatory  as  a  lawsuit;  and, 
as  the  Conuniaaion  proceeded,  the  acope  of  this  rigid  coodition  of 
rates  would  constantly  extend.  Kvery  practical  man  muet  realize 
that  btiainees  ia  carried  on  sacocEsfully  by  negotiatioa  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  rather  than  by  the  jadgment  of  any  tribunaL 
"  Bnsinesa  by  lawsuit "  would  be  a  lameutable  failure.  There  is 
no  Bucceeafnl  branch  of  business  in  which  the  general  future  rda- 
tiona  of  those  engaged  therein  are  regulated  by  third  parties, 
whether  an  administrRtiTe  conuniaaion  or  a  court  of  justice. 

If,  indeed,  a  condition  of  absolute  equality  amcmg  different 
loctlities  could  be  establiahed  at  a  particular  moment  of  tim^ 
xtircnld  be  temporary  only.  Industry  in  this  country  is  intensely 
progrenire,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  one  day  would  probably 
be  the  grossest  inequality  of  another.  The  absence  of  elasticity  in 
a  syitem  of  government  rate-making  is  one  of  ita  most  serious 
fanlta;  thus  the  rate-making  State  Commiaaions  hare  had  to  fail 
back  on  distance  tariffs,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  make  those 
delicate  adjustments  which  are  c<Hutantly  made  by  railway  traffic 
officers.  Such  rigidity  is  a  bar  to  industrial  progress,  and  probably 
accounts,  in  large  measure,  for  the  fact  that  in  the  States  which 
have  rate-maldng  commissions,  the  rates  are  higher  under  similar 
circiunstances  and  conditions,  than  in  other  States  which  have 
left  the  contract  of  transportation  to  unrestricted  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties. 

This  seizure  of  control  of  railway  proper^  would  be  merely  a 
step  toward  nniversal  governmental  direction  of  commerce.  Con- 
gress ia  not  given  by  the  Constitution  any  special  power  over  the 
carriera.  Thu  provision  is  that  it  ehall  have  power  to  regulate 
oommeroe  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States 
(Art  I.,  Sec.  8,  subd.  3),  but  the  shipper  of  goods  is  engaged  in 
interEtate  commerce  equally  with  the  carrier  of  the  goods  shipped. 
The  shipper  and  his  buainess  are,  therefore,  quite  as  much  within 
the  power  of  Cosgreas  as  the  carrier  and  its  business.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commiseioner  of  Corporations  has  just  suggested  that 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  aa  a  means  of  livelihood  rIiaII  no 
longer  be  a  right,  but  a  priotis^s  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  thoee  pos- 
sessing a  lictnse  upon  such  terms  as  the  Government  shall  see  fit 
to  prescribe.  The  proposed  legialatioii  would,  therefore,  be  in  the 
direction  of  general  socialism,  which  would  affect  manufactorersr 
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shippers  and  corrieni  alike  and  Tould  subject  to  gonmnMnUl 
control  the  qneetioa  of  wbftt  the  citUeoB  of  the  countr?  abdl  ba 
allowed  to  earn  by  the  use  of  their  constitutional  rights  of  liber^ 
and  property. 

The6C  couBiderations  eatabliah  that  such  a  gystem  would  ba 
full  of  danger,  the  extent  of  which  can  ocarccly  be  judged. 


The  substantial  usefulneas  of  the  Commiaeion  has  been  in  the 
way  of  settling  controTersies  without  litigation.  In  that  way 
apparently  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  complaints  filed  with  it 
have  been  adjusted.  This  method  is  very  useful  and  should  be 
continued. 

The  quefition  now  is  ae  to  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  which 
constitute  the  contested  casea.  The  delay  in  dispoatng  of  them 
has  been  due  to  the  proceedings  before  the  CommissioiL  These 
consist  in  admitting  all  sorta  of  matter  presented,  irrespectiTe  oj 
the  rules  of  evidence  (194  U.  S.,  25),  followed  by  long  aign- 
ments,  (pinions  by  the  Commisaion,  and  ultimately  an  order.  At 
the  Commission  has  itself  said,  these  proceedings  "  bind  nobody 
and  go  f«  nothing  "  (Annual  Report  for  189?,  pp.  31,  33).  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  order  of  the  CommissJon, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Cooatitntion,  can  hare  no  force  as  an  ad- 
judication (164  17.  S.,  486,  489).  These  proceedings  before  the 
Commission  are,  therefore,  merely  dilatory  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

In  the  courts  there  la  no  delay  in  enforcing  any  meritori- 
ODS  claim.  As  already  pointed  odt,  less  than  two  casea  a 
year  have  gone  to  final  j  odgment  since  the  Commissicm 
was  organized,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the^  have  all  aided 
in  defeat  of  the  claims  asserted.  In  addition,  the  pro* 
viaicMis  as  to  procedure  in  the  courts  expedite  these  cases  in  every 
poMible  way.  The  courts  act  on  as  short  notice  as  poe&ible,  with- 
out formal  pleadings  or  proceedings;  the  constitutional  protection 
fr<»n  self-crimination  has  been  removed  by  statute  so  that  any 
one  can  be  oompelled  to  testify;  cases  arising  under  the  atatale 
have  preference  over  everything  save  criminal  cases;  individoals 
or  corporations  violating  the  act  are  subject,  whether  shippers  or 
carriers,  to  heavy  fines,  and  the  provisioaB  of  the  act  may  also  be 
enforced  by  decree  in  equity,  with  subsequent  contempt  prooeed- 
ings  in  case  of  disobediesice,  and  Appeal  liea  dinctiy  to  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  in  all  cum.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  can  be 
no  deUy  in  the  courts.  The  pmper  course  voald  be  for  the  Com- 
wiwinn,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  a  caae  cannot  be  setUed,  to  reeort 
directly  to  the  coturta.  This  ia  the  prooedore  onder  the  EUdns 
Act  whioh  hap  provftd  surceaiful. 

The  difficulty  at  present  U  that  the  CominiBBton  sttempta  to  act 
both  as  prosecutor  and  jndge.  It  has  defined  itself  aa  "  a  special 
tribunal  engaged  in  an  admin  istratiTe  and  semi -judicial  capacity 
investigating  railway  rate*  and  practicGs"  (Annual  Report  for 
1896,  Pl  71).  To  these  functions  it  is  now  sought  to  add  the 
l^ialatiTe  function  of  making  future  rates.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American  constitutional  eystem 
that  the  functions  of  goTemment  are  divided  info  three  departs 
ments,  the  eiecutire,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial;  and  that 
these  functions  must  be  ezercif«d  by  different  public  servants. 
The  attempt  is  to  endow  the  Commission  with  powers  of  each  of 
the«e  departments.  In  that  case-  it  would  occupy  the  unique 
position  of  eiercising  all  three  of  the  powers  of  government 
With  the  comparativdy  simple  powers  which  it  now  powessee  the 
Commission's  ad  ministration  has  been  generally  on  satisfactory, 
largely  on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  matter.  With 
a  lai^  addition  to  those  powers,  utter  failure  seems  almost  cer- 
taim. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  vigoroua  enforcement  of  eiisting  statateif 
which  prohibit  rebataa  and  diacriminationa ;  and  resort  by  the 
Commission  directly  to  the  courts  without  dilatory  preliminarieo, 
BO  as  to  secure  expeditious  action  by  the  only  branch  of  the  Qor- 
emment  which  is  qualified  to  administer  justice  and  determine 
righta  of  property.  This  will  prevent  unjust  discriminations 
and  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences.  So  far  as  concerns 
reuonaUeness  of  the  rates,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  method 
under  which  the  CrnnmiMion  hiiB  power  to  paoe  upon  existing  nitee 
has  been  effectual.  But  goremmental  future  rate-malring  would 
play  havoc  generally,  and  "btuioeas  by  lawanit"  would  be 
intolerable. 

Battd  Willcox. 


PASSIVE   KESISTANCE   IN  ENGLAND 
AND   WALES. 
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It  18  difficult  to  beliere  that,  at  the  beginning  ol  the  twentietfa 
century,  Eogliahmen  of  high  character  and  indisputable  lojalt? 
are  being  sent  to  prison  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  as  thoee 
which  were  urged  for  committing  John  Bunyan  to  Bedford 
Qaol;  for  ezpoaing  Richard  Baxter  to  the  browbeating  of  Judge 
Jeffreys  and  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months  incarceration;  and  for 
sending  Qeorge  Fox  to  the  noisome  dungeona  of  Carlisle  acd 
Derby,  Lancaater  and  London.  Americans  cannot  credit  it  The 
Coloniata  of  Canada  and  Australia  say,  "  Can  these  things  be?"; 
and  eren  Englishmen  would  never  accept  the  humiliating  condo* 
aion,  if  they  were  not  confronted  with  the  undeniable  fact 

The  fact  ia  that  nearly  one  hundred  freemen  of  England^  re* 
spectable  and  Qod-fearing  citizens,  have  been  sentenced  to  dif- 
ferent periods  of  imprisonment  since  November,  1903.  One  of 
the  first  "  criminals  **  was  an  old  and  feeble  man  who  had  served 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  for  nearly 
forty  years.  His  reputation  was  without  a  stain;  and  be  was 
loved  by  thoee  who  knew  him  as  a  saint;  but  he  refused  to  pay 
the  "  Poor  Bate,"  or,  more  accurately,  the  rate  for  the  maintenance 
and  up-keep  of  sectarian  schools,  and  therefore  he  was  eent  to 
prison,  "  weighed  and  stripped,  put  on  prison  fare,  and  sent  to  a 
plank  bed  *' ;  and,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  a  group  of  friends  who 
were  at  the  doors  of  bis  priwn-house,  he  said,  **  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  last  time  any  man  will  he  imprisoned  for  conaeience*  sake* 

He  was  the  first,  or  second,  to  appear  at  the  gates  of  the  gaol 
"  for  conscienoe'  sake,"  but  the  "  last "  is  still  to  appear.  His  sen- 
tence vaa  only  for  six  days ;  but  the  spirit  of  persecution  expretied 
in,  and  liberated  by,  the  Education  Acta  could  not  be  content  with 
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•0  ilight  a  ponalty.  It  asked  for  more.  Hence,  a  •yorang  Chris* 
tian  Endearorer  vas  committed  to  gaol  for  a  month  becaow  be 
would  not  pay  four  fihillingB  and  sixpence;  and  when  AJdcrman 
O'Connor  appeared  on  (be  charge  that  he  withheld  half-a-crovn, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  authorised  to  administer  justioe  in  the 
King's  name  called  out,  "  Give  him  three  months/'  and  told  the 
cnlprit  to  "  put  his  conscience  In  his  pocket."  More  recently,  the 
magisterial  Bench  at  Cambenrell  "decided  to  double  previona 
utttencee/'  and  ordered  a  fortnight  in  gaol  for  a  refusal  to  pay 
eightpence.  Nor  do  age  and  long  service  of  the  State  make  any 
difference.  The  Rer.  Thomas  Chompnen,  one  of  the  moat  dia- 
tingnifthed  preacher*  of  the  Weale}'an  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  workers  in  the  TUlages  of  England,  has 
been  sent  to  Leicester  Gaol  twice;  and,  though  he  is  a  rery  old 
man,  the  indignities  were  increased  on  his  aecond  visit  Nearly 
all  the  Free  Churches  have  had  their  representatiTee  in  gaol;  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  by  others  (who  feel  that,  after  all, 
they  are  made  to  pay,  when  their  goods  are  taken  from  them  and 
aold)  to  rid  themselves  of  all  proper^,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  with  their  persons. 

Imprisonment  is  only  one  phase  of  this  advancing  cause;  an- 
other is  that  of  the  public  sale  of  the  furniture,  pictures  and 
books  of  those  who  refuse  to  submit  The  first  sale  was  at  Wirks- 
worth,  in  IWrbyebire,  on  June  26th,  1903;  and  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  about  1,600  more,  in  different  towns  and  villagee,  all 
over  England.  Sometimes  as  many  as  150  "  lota "  have  been 
offered  at  one  auction.  Hen  and  women  have  suffered  gladly  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that  >n  the  future  of  English 
liberty  and  Englitih  education,  they  had  a  better  inheritance,  al- 
though the  proceedings  have  often  been  most  costly.  Men  earn- 
ing a  pound  or  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  have  refused  ninepence 
or  a  shilling  or  one  shilUng  and  threepence,  and  found  themselves 
mulcted  of  seventeen  ehillings  or  one  pound  or  even  thirty  shil- 
lings, because  they  would  not  be  parties  to  the  perpetration  and 
perpetuation  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  gross  injustice.  In  one 
extremely  flagrant  instance,  one  hundred  pounds^  worth  of  goods 
were  taken  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  and  in  many  cases 
fidelity  ta  conscience  has  meant  loss  of  trade  and  of  position. 
The  resisting  farmer  is  refuted  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  his 
farm.    The  tailor  who  has  become  obnoxious  by  his  witneas  to  the 
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Buthorilj  of  coDTiction  ia  told  that  he  ouinot  be  trusted  to  mite 
a  clerical  coat,  unlcBe  he  will  help  keep  up  the  clerical  adiooL 
The  gardener  is  diBmissed,  though  admittedly  trustworUij  in 
erery  v&y.    A  recent  letter  from  the  south  of  England  uja: 

"  Bojeotting  ffOM  mrrrily  on.  Ia  om  vUUg*  aau  here,  &  BmUUt  hoa 
lost  ■  cuetomer  of  ten  poundi  a  jcsr.  Ia  BOoUiflr  a  trmdcamao  has  had 
to  put  up  hit  ckuttera  for  the  offenc*  of  opeafog  a  Qospel  hull  Id  * 
private  prewrre  o(  the  Church.  A  few  more  turot  of  the  tcrew  uid— 
oDft  of  my  fripoda  who  hat  lost  Church  euatom  tdU  m* — b*  will  bavt 
to  do  the  Mme.  Thii  msD  decUrt*  that,  if  It  docs  come  to  that,  be 
will  follcFW  the  Pil^m  Fathera  to  a  trter  land.  Aoathu  ahowa  ne  a 
l«tter  from  a  clerical  customer  stating  bluatlj-  that  b«  wUl  dtal  oo 
more  with  him.  '1  prefer  a  man  who  minds  his  own  baatiten.'  Kou 
of  the  Resiatert  are  meo  of  hoi  speech.  Still,  the  rcsiatanoe  grows,  and 
grows  most  tn  the  realms  of  tbt  '  bofoott.' " 

At  a  cost  nmmaginable  by  dvellers  is  the  crowded  tovna  the 
pec^le  of  the  Tillagee  hare  borne  their  witneas,  confronted  the 
scorn  and  oppoeition  of  those  who  knew  them  beet,  and  whom  they 
had  to  face  day  by  day,  content  to  suffer  so  that  they  might  be 
true.  SieySs  eaid  in  a  dark  day,  "  The  title  decdf  of  a  man'a 
rights  are  not  loet.  They  are  preserred  in  his  reason."  The  Til- 
lagers  of  England  hare  aGBrmed  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  The  harreets  of  conecience  increase.  Eadi  sale  if 
followed  by  a  public  meeting  of  indignant  protest,  and  fad  u 
added  to  the  white-hot  fires  of  reaistance. 

Kor  does  this  show  the  entire  range  of  our  agitation.  No  katj 
tiian  40,000  eummonscs  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  oTerseeis 
compel  recalcitrant  rate-payers  to  appear  before  the  magistrates 
and  "  show  cause  "  whj  they  will  not  pay.  These  suromonaes  artj 
annual  in  some  cases,  in  others  half-yearly,  and  in  others  qi 
terly;  clearly,  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  keep  the  moremenl 
before  the  public.  But  what  has  aided  ihe  cause  moat,  and  mt 
its  adrance  independent  of  organization  (though  we  hare  a 
tral  Committee  in  London  and  orer  600  Passire  Besistance 
Leagues  in  the  country),  is  the  action  of  the  magistrates.  Somo_ 
of  them,  it  must  be  stated  firsts  hare  he^a  PasaiTe  Senstera 
»lTes,  and  hare  again  and  again  left  the  Bench  to  stand  in  the 
dock  of  the  "  criminal " ;  others,  though  they  hare  remained 
the  Bench,  hare  expressed  their  oppoeition  to  the  Act,  their  dcrii 
for  ita  speedy  alterttien,  and  ^eir  aynpathy  with  tbose  who 
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OODScientiooely  refiued  to  pay.  Others  lure  resigned  their  nugifi- 
terial  dignity  rather  than  have  onj'thing  to  do  with  such  offeosire 
atAtutcs.  But  the  majority  of  the  Engliah  nugistratee  are  Tohce 
and  Anglicau,  and  they  have  not  waght  to  administer  the  lav, 
but>  as  one  of  them  eaid,  "  to  make  it  hot "  for  ReBistere.  They 
have  been  unfair,  menacing,  rude^  offeoaire  and  turbulent.  Fas- 
sion,  scorn,  pride,  bigotry,  have  occupied  the  judgment  seat.  Be- 
sisters  have  been  instantly  Euppre«eGd.  Drunkards,  wife-beatem, 
have  been  accorded  the  fullest  opportuni^  of  explaining  their 
conditions,  but  Passive  Beaistera  have  not  been  alloved  to  open 
their  lips.  Venerable  women  of  fourscore,  with  silver  hair,  and 
tender  voice  and  raintJy  mien,  known  to  be  foremost  in  all  good 
works,  have  failed  to  win  respect  But,  as  Dean  Church  eaid, 
"  The  note  of  failure  is  on  this  mode  of  repreAfiion."  It  euggeats 
a  bad  case,  compels  inqniiy,  elicits  sympathy  and  prepare*  the 
mind  (rf  the  objector  for  a  freeh  point  of  view,  and  so  the  harah- 
ness  of  the  judge  becomes  an  effective  aid  to  our  cause: 

The  question  of  the  number  of  the  Resisters  is,  however,  entirely 
inferior  to  that  of  their  character  and  pontiDn.  They  are  not 
''pantomime  mariyre,"  as  a  leading  politician  suggested,  nor 
"anarcliiste,"  of  the  vivid  but  biassed  imagination  of  the  Primate; 
nor  even  fractious  Free-Churchmen  disguising  an  attack  upon  the 
Anglican  Church  under  the  pretext  of  refusing  to  pay  a  sectarian 
rate  I  No!  as  Dr.  Forsyth,  the  Principal  of  Haclmey  College, 
says,  "  Passive  Besisters  are  not  cranks  with  a  passion  for  martyr- 
dom, but  men  who  are  expressinf;  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
Free  Churches."  Foremost  in  the  ranks  are  such  men  as  the  Ber. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  President  ol  the  National  Council  of  the  Free 
Kvangelical  Churches  of  England  and  Walea^  and  Dr.  HortOD, 
his  successor  in  that  important  poaition;  the  Bar.  K.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  the  City  Temple,  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  of  Weebninater, 
the  Bev.  J.  H.  Jowett  of  Birmingham,  the  mooeaaor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dale,  and  Dr.  Bobertson  NieoU,  the  foresnoat  journalist  of  the 
day,  and  editor  of  the  Britith  WMkljf.  But  the  Beust«r8  belong  to 
all  classes  and  ranks.  They  are  clergymen  and  ministBra,  joumal- 
ists  and  teachers,  manufacturers  and  magistratea.  Members  of 
Farliament  and  candidatea  for  Parliament,  farmers  and  gardeners, 
aged  women  and  young  men.  Is  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  belong  to,  and  represent,  a  claaa  which  is  the  strength  of  oar 
country,  whose  predecessors  "followed  the  gleam **  of  troth  and 
VOL.  OLZXX.— xo.  580.  S8 
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freedom  to  the  Kew  World;  who  have  given  cleaning  aa 
nenoe  to  iU  iostitutione  in  the  put,  and  are  amoog  the  best 
pledgee  of  ita  future;  men  in  whom  loyalty  to  conacicoce  is  i 
passion  and  devotion  to  liberty  a  religion.  Never  coold  a  more> 
ment  more  confidently  leare  itself  to  be  judged  as  to  its  motires, 
its  soul  and  inspiration  by  the  moral  and  intellectnal  qualitlM 
of  those  vho  uphold  it  than  the  present  PassiTC  Bcsiatance  more' 
ment  in  England  and  Walea. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  singular  situation  are  brought 
home  to  us  more  powerfully  by  what  ia  taking  place  in  Walea 
The  space  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  describe  it ;  but  I 
may  say  that  the  upriMng  in  Walce  is  national  rather  than  per- 
sonal; and  the  fight  is  being  waged  by  a  whole  peojrfe  throogb 
their  elected  county  representatiTe?  rather  than  by  indiriduala. 
The  antagonism  to  the  iavasion  of  conscience  by  Parliament  is 
mofit  resolute,  determined  and  unaubduable.  In  the  election 
immediately  following  thn  promulgation  of  the  Act,  the  Progns- 
siTea,  who  arc  the  opponents  of  the  policy  of  paying  for  Churcli 
education  from  the  rates,  were  increased  by  187,  and  their  ma- 
jority in  the  Counties  went  up  to  482;  practically  annihilating 
the  party  of  sectarian  education  in  Wales.  Nor  was  the  Tictory 
local.  It  embraced  the  entire  Principality.  The  OoTemment  was 
hopelessly  beaten.  In  the  next  Parliament^  the  Cabimt,,  goaded 
by  the  Bishops,  returned  to  the  attack  and  pasaed,  by  entirely  on* 
constitutional  methods,  a  special  statute  ("  The  Defaulting  Au* 
thorities  Act")  to  subsidize  sectarian  schools  from  the  ratttj  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  in  Tain.  Walea  reeiete  more  fiercely  and  unitedly  than  erer. 
The  Qoremment  dare  not  coerce.  So  they  stand  orer  against  one 
another,  the  people  of  Walee,  and  the  Tory  GoTemment  What 
will  happen  this  year,  no  oae  knows.  One  party  will  give  in;  aod, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  not  be  Walea. 

A  question  that  goca  far  deeper  than  any  of  theae  pointa  as  to 
the  number,  character  and  range  of  the  Passive  Keaiataitca  agita- 
tion concerns  the  bed-rock  of  principle  on  which  it  resta.  What 
is  that?  What  is  the  soul  of  the  movement,  what  the  secret  of  its 
spcmtaneona  march  ?    How  came  it  into  existence  ? 

To  answer  these  inquiries  it  is  necessary  to  explain  ooa  or  two 
of  the  facts  and  features  of  the  English  ayatem  of  MqratwB. 
Firat,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  till  tha  year  ISTO 
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that  our  legislation  made  any  really  eflectiTe  prorisiona  for 
elementary  educstiDn  on  a  national  scale.  Prior  to  that  tuDe^  the 
domiiuiit  notion  subordinated  the  education  of  children  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  treated  it  as  contribntory  to  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  Church.  This  position  had  became  intolerable  in 
1870.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  was  appalling,  and  the  de- 
mand for  organization  and  efficiency  strong  and  clamant  Other 
coontriee  were  adrancing  in  edncatianal  eqoipment  England 
was  being  left  behind.  Something  muat  be  done.  The  tsak  waa 
ft  difficult  one;  but  it  was  attempted,  and  the  Qovemmeot  cer- 
tainly aecured  a  small  reform.    3ohn  Uorley  said : 

I  "At  tba  ume  Uhk,  ft  wm  dMrly  a^rMd  unoog  tb«  gov«niment  mui 
ibe  wholfl  of  Uie  par^  at  their  b*cks,  that  at  aome  time  or  ntber,  aear 
or  reioote,  if  pablie  iBitructioa  wm  to  be  mad*  gvfiuinal;  effectLT«,  tit* 
privat*.  Tolontary.  or  denominaUonal  ijvtcm  woqld  bare  to  be  rfplaeed 
b;  a  national  sjelem.  To  prepare  for  tbi«  ultimate  replacement  waa 
one  of  the  pointe  to  be  moet  steadily  borne  id  mind,  bowerer  ilowlj  and 
tentatively  the  pro««aa  mi^t  be  eondtirt«I.  Instead  of  that  th«  author* 
of  tbe  Ael  deliberately  iatrodiieed  proTinioiM  for  extending  and  itrengtb- 
enlag  the  very  ayitem  which  will  have  ereDtually  to  be  eapareeded. 
Tb«7  thai  by  their  imall  reform  made  a  future  great  refonn  more  dlf- 
Iball  of  aehierBment." 

That  far-sighted  atatemmit  le  abundantly  TnriftMl.  The  Act 
did  not  proceed  on  ezcluairely  national  prinr.iplee;  but  en- 
dearored  to  projptiate  the  clerics.  It  ought  to  bare  expelled  the 
ehordics,  as  churches,  from  all  state  education  as  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  Colonies  liave  done ;  still,  it  munt  not  be 
forgotten  that,  even  that  Act  prorided  that  the  sectarian  leadiing 
aboold  be  paid  for  by  the  denominationalista,  and  not  by  dtizena, 
aa  citizens.  Before  1870,  Bcboole  were  recognized  as  denomina- 
tional by  the  Goremment;  the  inspectors  examined  the  religious 
teaching,  and  the  grant  was  paid  for  that  &&  much  a«  for  any- 
thing else.  Hence,  the  Bishops  claimed  the  right  to  test  the 
inspectors.  The  inspectors  vere  denominational,  and  wore 
appointed  subject  to  the  recommendation  or  veto  of  their  re- 
spectire  denominations.  But  the  Act  of  1870  changed  all  thia; 
and  our  national  syetem  of  education  waa  made  absolutely  secu- 
lar.   Ur.  Oladstone  said  00  June  S4th,  1870: 

"  We  tball  take  care  tbet  aader  bo  rlr^umitaacee  aball  the  pablie 
graat*  be  allowed  w  ta  o^crata  a«  ealirely  to  aupply.  tofwtlur  witb 
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■choolpencv,  tiie  mm  BeecMurj  to  mpport  Ibow  icKcx^,  %3tA  tbU  Am 
■h&tl  aiffays  nm&iii  ft  Told  which  KVtt  b«  flllid  up  \y  itmm  prfwl*  t«- 
tributioQi,  asd,  without  which,  faiUnr  other  wum*  of  Milrt«»%^ 
■ehools  would  DO  longer  dcMrr*  the  cbarActcr  ot  Toltuitax7." 

So  that  the  citizens,  u  citizens,  were  not  to  pay  for  wettnu 
teaching.  But  eren  this  admieeion  of  the  juatioe  of  ezcluduu; 
sectAriflD  teaching  from  public  «ttpport  did  not  satisfy  the  Frw- 
Charchmen  of  1870.  The  leaderi  of  thAt  day  protested  agaiut 
what  seemed  to  them  the  periloas  conditioDB  under  iHudb  tbr 
principle  was  to  be  applied.  The  support  of  the  sectartAD  ediooi 
wsB  to  come  in  part  from  the  citixcn  and  in  part  from  the  Chnrcb- 
men — i.  e.,  to  ^e  extent  of  one-third  for  teaching  the  CatediiBi 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  extent  of  twfr 
thirds  from  fees  of  parenta.  endowments  and  public  fnndB.  Bat 
the  BuhecriptJons  of  Churchmen  have  been  a  diminiahing  quan- 
tity, and  the  encroachments  on  the  public  funda  have  gone  oo  and 
on  until  the  sectarian  achoola  have  derired  from  the  pocketa  of 
the  citizens  nineteen  ehinings  out  of  ererv  twenty  spent,  Korwn 
this  enough.  The  cry  for  the  rates  in  addition  to  the  faaxM  ka* 
been  going  np  from  the  clericalB  for  yean.  But  thry  wen 
warned  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  not  to  attempt  it, 
for  as  surely  as  they  succeeded  they  would  loae  their  ooatnl  of 
their  sectarian  schools.  They  would  be  on  the  "  alippery  •lop^" 
he  aaid,  in  a  characteristic  phrase.  Howerer,  they  hsTe  taknk  Mm 
plunge,  and  the  Education  Acta  of  1903  and  1903  an 
results. 

Those  Acts  destroyed  the  School  Board  system  of  1870; 
opened  the  doors  for  the  omtrol  of  the  clerics  in  what  bad 
thoroughly  democratic  institutions;  they  c<»itiiiae  and  aggnvate 
the  wrongs  inflicti^d  on  the  teaching  profeauon  (and  oo  ^ 
nation)  by  subjecting  its  members  to  ecclesiastical  tcatsi,  and  in- 
flicting an  injustice  on  citiaens  by  making  entrance  into  a  depart* 
ment  of  the  Civil  Service  impoBsible  except  by  the  avowal  of  par- 
ticular theological  opinions;  thus  16,000  head-maaterahips  at« 
closed  against  all  but  Anglican^.  They  deprive  women  of  the 
right,  conferred  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  of  offering  their 
services  for  the  adminintrstion  of  the  education  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  girls  in  oor  cities  and  of  two  milUooa  of  girb 
and  infants  in  the  country.  They  place  the  sectarian  adiOoU  of 
AaglicaBB  and  Catholics  directly  on  the  ntea.    Bm;  dttMD 
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to  conthbote  to  their  up-keep;  the  pajment  of  teftchera, 
"  Nods."  and  "  Chriitimn  Brothtre,'*  and  Anglican  teftchers,  ia 
deriTAd  frotD  the  rat««  nnd  tAze«,  just  aa  the  payment  of  the  police 
or  of  the  officials  of  the  Borough  Councils.  Fumitore,  books^ 
machinery,  Pnyer-booici,  crucifixes,  inugn,  light,  heat  are  all 
paid  from  the  ratea.  Some  of  those  hooka  oar  money  providefl 
charge  Free-Churchmen  with  bein^^  " schismaticfl,"  "heretic*," 
and  the  teachera  are  trained  to  repreeent  to  the  children  of  Free- 
Chnrchmen  that  the  chorchca  of  their  fathers  are  not  "  churches 
of  Christ  at  all " ;  and  that  their  existence  is  oppoeed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scripture  and  to  the  good  of  the  oountry.  The  Poai- 
tiriat,  Hr.  i^ederic  Uarriaon,  Baya  no  more  than  the  literal  truth 
Then  he  aaeerts  that:  "  Ko  honeat  mind  can  refuse  to  see 
that  the  main  object,  and  certainly  the  sole  rusult,  of  these 
Acta  waa  to  enable  Catholics  and  Anglicans  to  triumph  orex 
Noo-confonnista.'^ 

Now,  It  is  lor  that  process  we  cannot  and  will  not  pay  any  rate 
whaterer.  We  object  to  many  of  the  proviaiona  oi  the  Education 
Acta.  They  are  anti-democratic,  unfair,  unjuat;  they  are  de- 
itructire  of  educational  efiiciency  and  social  peace;  but  the  one 
thing  that  has  created  the  Passive  iteaistance  movement  is  not 
the  destruction  of  the  School  Board,  not  the  loss  of  popular  con- 
trol, but  thia  intrusion  into  the  realm  of  conscience  by  the  Sute. 
That  ia  the  prime  faotor  in  this  situation.  To  that  "  we  will  zut 
submit,"  declared  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  Mr.  Balfour  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House.  In  short,  we  say  with  Bunyan  to  our  perae- 
cnton,  "  Where  I  cannot  obey  actively,  there  1  am  willing  to  lie 
down,  and  to  suJTer  what  they  shoU  do  unto  me."  For,  aa  Dr. 
.Tohn  Owen  says,  **  Conscience  is  the  territory  or  dominion  of 
Ood  in  man,  which  He  hath  m  referred  to  Himself  that  no  human 
power  can  possibly  enter  into  it  or  dispose  it  in  any  wise."  That 
is  our  case.  Conscience  must  be  free.  The  illuminated  con- 
science must  act  Fidelity  to  conviction  is  the  life  of  the  indl- 
ridnol  and  th<^  aecnritr  of  states.  Regard  for  principle  has  been 
the  liberation  of  moral  energy  ^^^  the  source  of  exalted  character. 
It  ia  ■  reUgion,  a  religion  of  conscience,  and  it  is  irresistible.  It 
does  not  wait  the  bidding  of  committoee,  or  change  at  the  man- 
date of  courts,  or  heed  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  Bishops,  or  truckle 
to  priaata.  It  acts  instinctively,  spontaneotuly,  and  with  tha 
awiflueaa  and  oertoiaty  of  a  law  of  natore. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge  speaki  for  Bngland  as  wdl  as  Wales  wben  bs 
Bays: 

**  I  oppOM  UiU  Education  Act.  Dot  be«AUM  it  was  paaied  bj  %  Ooft- 
■crrmtlra  goTcnuncat,  but  beeaiiM  it  truu^reaiea  tlie  ciaential  prts 
dple*  of  my  cODacimtiou*  beliefs.  H«d  it  been  pMWd  hj  •.  Uber&l 
miauitt?,  1  would  hAfo  exposed  it  in  tb*  mdm  mj.  If  tbe  Libtnl 
iMdsri  KgTM  to  Koj  oompromise  whieb  continuca  Uiia  injtutice,  1  kh»ll 
figbt  tbem  a*  uaflUicbiiigly  as  we  now  flgbt  the  present  goreniBcat 
I  wilt  b«  no  part;  to,  will  nerer  conwat  to,  anj  arrasgnocot  whleb 
will  necessitate  tbo  applIcaUon  of  tba  civil  power  of  tbe  State  to  tke 
eompulaory  berdiag  together  of  tba  cbUdrca  of  tbe  fitata  under  tba 
sectarian  teaching  of  tbe  prleai." 

The  force  we  are  fighting,  then,  ia  not  primariW  poUticaL 
Parliament  is  only  ita  tool.  It  is  eccleeiaBtical.  ^  Clericalism  ii 
the  enemy."  The  reTeraaJ  of  the  broader  and  more  jnst  edaca- 
tiooal  policy  initiated  in.  1870,  and  the  return  to  the  elerioaliam 
of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  is  due  to  the  change  irhidi 
has  taken  place  in  the  Anglican  Church,  in  its  ideas  and  spirit, 
its  temper  and  aims.  Tt  is  not  llie  tolerant  and  incluBire  chord 
of  the  days  of  Lord  Shaf tesbnry ;  but  the  bigoted  and  persacutiiig 
church  of  the  times  of  I^nd  and  Whitgift  It  is  a  Uomonixed 
church;  and  in  and  by  the  R"gi'<A  Church  Union  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  Romanist.  It  is  that  section,  the  large  and  domi- 
nating section  of  twentieth-century  Anglicanism,  that  has  giTen  u 
these  Acta.  It  passed  seven  ResolntionB  on  Education  in  Conrocft* 
tiou:  Bix  of  them  were  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet)  and  passed  by  a  aiajority  that  was  returned  solely  to  end 
the  South-African  War.  It  is  the  Tictory  of  the  High  Church 
par^ ;  many  of  the  Low-Churchmen  are  against  it,  and  the  Broad 
CfaorcJi  party  would  nerer  have  introduced  it,  es  is  erident  from 
the  sturdy  reustance  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford- 

Ko  lit  is  the  offspring  of  the  IComan  theory,  and  another  illns' 
tratioQ  of  the  truth  of  tbe  words  of  Mr.  Gladstoos:  "  Individual 
serritude,  howerer  abject,  will  not  satisfy  the  party  now  i^nmimtnt 
in  the  Latin  Church.  The  State  must  also  be  a  slate."  In  fsct, 
this  fight  is  a  battle  of  principlet  that,  lilce  fire  and  water,  are  in 
eternal  collision.  It  is  no  war  of  this  Church  and  that,  of  Bishop 
and  priest  with  minister  and  deacon,  of  Churchmen  and  Dif- 
senters.  The  real  conflict  is  between  ideas  and  the  syatsas  they 
create  for  their  embodiment.  On  both  aides,  the  moi  are  hctkCst 
and  sincere,  true  and  devoted ;  but  the  coUiaioa  is  far  deeper  tiun 
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the  men,  thcmgb  tha  warfare  proceeds  through  the  men,  and  by 
tha  men;  they  are  bat  the  risible  ganiiture  of  the  ideas.  The 
ooUiaioQ  is  in  the  ooostitntiTe  and  regulatiTe  ideas  of  the  English 
ChoTch  on  the  one  side,  and  the  structural  forces  and  conditiona 
of  deTeloping  English  life  on  the  other.  Begal  ideas — ideas  that 
mould  the  character  and  £z  the  action  of  man^  as  an  individual, 
and  as  a  citizen,  and  aa  a  Churchman,  challenge  each  other  tx> 
combat;  they  hare  done  ao  tbrough  the  long  course  of  our  educa- 
tional experiments  and  compromises,  traditions  and  customs,  fail- 
Tove  and  successes,  and  they  repeat  the  challenge  with  fiercest 
intensity  just  now.  They  consist  of  (1)  deeply  opposed  interpre- 
tationa  of  religion ;  vhat  it  is  and  hoir  it  is  mediated  to  the  souls 
of  men:  (2)  different  conoeptions  of  edacation;  where  it  b^ins, 
whether  in  the  administration  of  a  rite  or  in  the  gentle  uplift  of 
the  ^irit  of  the  child  on  the  wings  of  human  love  and  character 
towards  truth  end  goodness ;  and  how  it  is  advanced,  whether  by 
the  machinery  of  dogma  or  by  quickening  to  self  •activity :  (3) 
contrary  and  contradictory  ideas  of  Christian  ministjy,  whether 
it  is  priestly,  intolerant  and  ezcluuve,  or  catholic  and  free:  and, 
(4)  dominating  all,  totally  opposed  notions  of  the  functiona  and 
prcnince  of  the  State  in  relation  to  religious  aocifftieB,  whether 
Parliament  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  take  in  hand  the  teaching  of 
theological  creeds,  or  the  patronagi\  coutrol  and  fimmcial  support 
of  one  such  society,  or  of  several,  or  of  all.  Tbese  are  the  forces 
in  conflict ;  and  on  these  matters,  the  English  Church  haa  been, 
and  is,  at  war,  not  with  the  Free  Churches  merely,  but  with  the 
mass  of  the  English  people  outside  all  churches,  and  with  the 
Colonies  of  our  great  Empire,  and  also  with  the  advancing  life  of 
the  world. 

The  path  of  duty  is  clear  and  plain;  we  must  offer  a  patient 
and  inrincible  antagonism  to  these  statutes ;  we  can  do  no  other. 
We  aeek  the  total  separation  of  churches,  as  churches,  and  clerics, 
as  deiica,  from  all  State  education,  elementary,  secondary  and 
oniTersity.  The  functions  of  Church  and  State  must  be  kept 
apart,  in  control,  in  cost  and  in  every  way.  Let  the  churches  do 
tbdr  own  woric  at  their  own  cost  and  aa  they  will :  and  the  citiiens 
do  theira  in  their  way  and  at  their  coat  and  without  the  inter- 
lenace  of  the  Churdus.  That  is  the  ooe  and  only  aray  to  educa- 
tional efficieiu*y,  social  hanntmy  and  n&tional  progreea. 

JoHK  Curvoio. 
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Untu.  within  a  few  months,  it  was  generally  gopposed  tkftt  it 
had  been  definitely  decided  that  the  canal  to  be  built  at  Panama 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceana  was  to  be  a  canal  with 
loclcB.  Recentlj,  the  diacunion  of  the  sea-level  project  hae  been 
reriTed  and  the  deeirabiUty  of  cairying  oat  the  project  of  e  canal 
with  locks  quefitioned.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  offer  a  few  ressons  why  this  is  not  good  policy. 

No  one  would  think  of  qaesticaiing  the  great  merits  of  a  sea* 
lerel  caoal  over  one  with  locks,  and  yet  thexe  is  cooaidersble  mia- 
nnderstanding  in  respect  to  idiat  a  sea-lerel  canal  at  Panama 
would  be.  To  the  ordinary  man,  a  sea-level  canal  is  one  through 
which  reescls  may  pass  without  obstructioQ  of  any  kind.  It  ia 
generally  understood  to  be  an  open  cut  with  no  locks,  like  the 
Sues  Cuial  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  or  Oie 
St.  Clair  Canal  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  St  Clair.  The 
construction  of  such  a  sea-lerel  canal  at  Panama  is  not  feasible. 

At  Panama,  the  south  end  of  the  canal,  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide 
is  about  20  feet.  At  Colon,  the  other  end,  the  rise  and  fall  is 
only  about  one  foot;  the  mean  level  of  the  two  oceans  being  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  lerel  of  the  ocean  at  Panama,  therefore,  is 
10  feet  higher  at  high  title  and  10  feet  lower  at  low  tide  than  it  ia 
at  Colon,  and  this  is  the  case  twice  every  day.  The  carrentB^ 
therefore,  in  such  a  sea-level  csnal  would,  for  most  of  the  time, 
be  so  swift  that  large  ships  could  not  be  handled  with  safety. 
The  only  way  of  obviating  the  difficulties  arising  from  tlieae 
conditions  ia  to  provide  a  tide-lock.  The  mean  level  may  then  be 
maiotaiaed  between  the  lock  and  the  Atlantic  Ooeatt,  and  the 
le?el  on  the  Pacific  side  may  be  allowed  to  fluctuata  10  feet  above 
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and  10  feet  below.  The  differeoce,  therefore,  between  a  tta-i^vei 
eawil  and  a  lock  canal  ai  Panama  is,  Uut  the  former  requires  one 
Uxk  and  the  latter  requires  several. 

A  canal  with  only  one  lock  ie,  of  course,  better  than  one  with 
aereral,  but  how  much  better?  la  it  worth  $100,000,000  more 
and  tea  years  delaj?  If  the  canal  is  to  benefit  the  coontrj  as 
greatly  as  is  aometimea  claimed,  many  hundred  millions  more 
wonld  be  lost  because  of  delay  alone.  The  canal  should  be  opened 
to  navigation  at  the  earliest  time  practioable.  Unnecessary  delay 
will  be  a  misfortune.    A  delay  of  ten  years  will  be  a  calamity. 

Suppose  some  of  the  prophets  fall  short  in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  canal.  Many  people  think  it  will  not  pay  as  an  in- 
veatmeat  It  certainly  is  not  probable  that  it  will  pay  in  the  first 
few  years  after  it  is  open  to  navigation.  Canale  do  not.  as  a  rule, 
pay  at  firat.  It  takes  time  to  e&tabli&h  new  linee  uf  traffic.  The 
8uez  Canal  did  not  pay  at  first ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Panama  Canal  will  follow  the  ordinary  rule. 

The  oonatructioQ  of  a  lock  canal  at  Panama  will  not  prevent 
its  ultimate  conrersion  into  a  sea-level  canal  should  the  future 
demands  of  commerce  require  that;  while  the  additional  cost,  due 
to  the  extra  cost  of  excavation,  while  the  canal  is  in  use,  can  be 
borne  so  much  better  after  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  a 
sea-level  canal  is  necessary.  The  canal  is  chiefly  for  Ube  benefit 
of  future  generations.  \rby  not  put  part  of  the  burden  of  coat 
upon  them  ?  Why  spend  $100,000,000  now  and  delay  constructi(Hi 
ten  years  when,  possibly,  nay  probably,  a  sea-level  canal  will 
never  be  required  ?  The  passage  of  a  ship  through  one  looJc  ia 
only  in  degree  less  objectionable  than  its  passage  through  five. 

The  fear  seems  to  be  that,  as  ships  are  growing  larger  and 
larger,  it  will  only  be  a  comparatively  short  time  when  they 
will  be  too  large  to  pass  through  locks  that  to-day  would  be 
quite  large  enough.  It  is  true  that  the  size  of  ships  has  increased 
vrith  great  rapidity  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  But  the  locks  can  be  increased 
in  size  and  the  canal  otherwise  enlarged  when  the  demands  of 
commerce  require  it.  The  locks  should,  of  course,  be  built  in 
duplicate,  and  when  it  is  found  that  tbey  are  too  small,  if  it  ever 
ahonld  be,  one  at  a  time  could  be  enlarged  or  new  ones  built 
to  take  their  place.  That  is  the  history  of  all  lock  canala.  At 
first,  for  economical  reasons,  the  locks  are  built  to  accommodate 
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the  commerce  of  the  day,  or  Thxt  may  be  nuoaablj  antidpcted 
in  the  nwr  future.  Afterward,  when  the  growth  in  the  lise  d 
rewela  demands  it,  new  and  larger  ooee  are  added  The  argu- 
ment against  a  lock  canal  is  not  applicable  at  Panama,  for  tW 
reason  that  it  can  nerer  be  a  canal  without  locks.  It  most  ban 
tide-locks. 

The  difllcaltiee  of  passing  ships  through  locks  are  much  a- 
Bggerated.  All  ships  have  to  be  docked  for  repairs,  and  to  dock 
ft  ship  is  a  mnch  more  difficult  operation  than  to  pAss  one  throo^ 
a  lock.  With  care,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  locking  a  ship 
through  a  canal.  The  Manchester  Canal  is  a  ^ip-caaaX  wUk 
locJa.  Its  commerce  is  steadily  growing.  The  Soo  Carnal  U  « 
canal  teilh  locks.  The  commerce  passing  through  it  aunially 
is  something  enonnoni.  The  Kanawha  Kiver  has  been  made 
navigable  in  its  low  stages  by  building  locks  and  dams,  convert- 
ing  it  practically  into  a  loch  eanoJ.  The  Ohio  and  other  rivers  a 
the  United  States  are  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  water-«upfdy  of  the  Chagns 
Biver  is  su^ient  for  a  traffic  of  40,000,000  tons  annoally,  orer 
three  times  the  totsnsge  that  now  passes  through  the  Sues  Canal 
and  10.000,000  tons  more  than  was  passed  through  the  Soo 
Canal  during  the  past  year.  Who  can  tell  that  the  tousjige 
through  the  PanamA  Canal  will  erer  reach  such  figures?  Wba 
it  does,  the  questiaii  of  cost  of  converaion  will  be  ot  seoondary 
importance. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  ■  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  wiQ 
never  become  necessary,  that  a  canal  with  locks  will  furnish  all 
the  facilities  for  veMcls  of  the  largest  tonnage  and  greatest 
draft  that  will  erer  come  into  use;  but  in  view  of  the  unoertato 
poesibilitiee  of  future  commercial  conditions,  the  canal  may  bs 
built  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  converMou,  if  the  neceasity 
should  erer  ari«e.  This  can  be  done  without  increasing  the  first 
coet  In  fact,  the  &nt  cost  may  be  somewhat  reduced.  Betain- 
ing  walls  in  the  Culebra  Cut  were  recommended  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission;  but,  if  the  canal  be  built  with  a  view  to  its 
possible  conversion  into  a  sea-level  canal,  these  walls  should  be 
omitted,  as  they  would  interfere  with  that  cooversoc.  The  oost 
of  these  masonry  waits  was  estimated  at  about  $9,000,000.  Thctr 
necessity  vras  not  fully  demonstrated,  but  in  the  interests  of  safety 
from  caring  fil<^»s  it  was  thought  best  to  build  them.    Tba  saving 
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99,000,000  b7  omitting  them  vould  go  a  long  waj  tovard  de- 
fnpng  the  extra  cost  of  the  aca-tevol  caiukl,  if  it  ever  became  ad- 
TJuble.  The  Technical  CommiBaion  did  not  think  auch  retaining 
walla  neceaaajj  and  did  not  reoommend  them;  from  which  it  will 
be  BC«n  that  engineers,  who  may  agree  ae  to  their  utili^,  are  not  of 
one  mind  as  to  their  neoeaeit^. 

In  1887,  when  be  waa  Chi^  Engineer  of  the  Canal,  Sf  r.  Bnnan- 
Varilla  suggested  a  plan  for  coarerting  a  lock  canal  into  a  aea- 
Inel  one.  The  plan  was  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock- 
holders  of  the  old  Fanama  Canal  Company  before  it  became 
bankrupt,  and  had  in  riew  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  navigatioD 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  locka,  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  idea  so  tensL-iously  held  by  the  followers  of  Mr. 
De  Leaaepa  of  nltimately  making  it  a  sea-level  canal.  It  in- 
volved some  dianges  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  lock-gates 
and  in  the  depth  of  canal  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  pro- 
vided for  ezcarating,  while  the  canal  waa  being  used  for  naviga- 
tioo,  by  increments  of  abont  five  feet  The  plan  is  practicably 
and  the  additional  expenae  for  the  modificationa  in  the  locka 
ahould  not  exceed  about  91,000,000.  The  expense  of  excavating 
vonld,  of  coorae,  be  c<»iaider&blj  incieaaed.  To  cany  oat  his 
plan,  or  indeed  any  plan  of  conversion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
constmct  a  dam  at  Alhajaela  or  Qamboa  and  create  a  reservoir 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Chagrea,  in  which  the  freshet  discharge 
coold  be  impounded  and  from  which  it  could  be  discharged  into 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean. 

If  the  canal  be  bnilt  irith  locks^  more  time  will  be  afforded 
for  working  out  the  best  solution  of  the  aea-level  project  It 
is  not  a  simple  problem  of  '*  digging  dirt,"  as  some  suppose. 
li  involves  the  stody  of  the  moat  intricate  hydraulic  problems 
in  taking  care  of  the  floods  of  the  Chagrea  River  and  the  beat 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Culebra  Cut  The  first  Canal  Company 
was  wrecked  because  it  failed  to  fully  Inveatigate  theae  problems 
in  the  beginning.  It  ia  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  scandals 
and  extravagances  of  that  company ;  but,  making  due  allowinoe 
for  these,  there  waa  still  left  sufficient  mooey  to  build  a  canal 
with  locks,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  had  been  fully 
Bppredatod  and  thorough  investigation  made  before  the  work 
waa  started.  The  new  Commiiaion  ahould  not  be  harried.  The 
problaro  ia  too  important    It  is  kBown  now,  though  it  waa  not 
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in  the  begumizi^  that  the  Chagies  Rinr  in  hig^  frahets  ini| 
discharge  as  much  as  50.000  or  60,000  ctibic  test  of  water  per 
seoond  at  Alhajuela ;  that  at  Oamboa,  near  vhere  the  riTer  strike* 
the  line  of  the  canal,  it  may  be  aboot  20  or  30  per  cent  more. 
Tliis  amount  of  watir  canaot  be  taken  into  the  canal,  if  it  be 
of  reasonable  dimensions,  without  destroying  it.  To  dtrert  this 
water  into  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean,  will  involve  pasoing  it 
through  a  timnel  sereral  miles,  at  least,  in  length.  What  mtut 
be  the  size  of  a  tunnel  to  aafely  carrj  60,000,  or  possibly  70,000, 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  ?  To  make  thorough  surrejs  and 
studies  for  the  determination  of  the  best  method  of  dispoaing 
of  this  amount  of  water  in  that  country  will  take  time  and  the 
best  of  engineering  talent.  The  latter  may  be  in  the  poeaession  ol 
the  Qovemment  now,  but  the  former  can  only  be  bad  by  delay. 

When  OoDgrese  passed  the  Act,  approved  June  SB,  1903,  pro- 
viding for  tl^  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  to  coonect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  failed  to  specify  in  deAntbe 
terms  what  project  it  intended  to  have  executed.  In  fact,  it  ta 
donbtfol  whether  or  not  Congress  had  any  definite  project  in  view, 
except  that  the  canal  was  to  have  "  sufficient  capscity  and  depth  " 
to  afford  passage  for  the  largest  vesaels  now  in  use  and  sndi  as 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  A  canal  may,  if  built  accord- 
ing to  one  project,  cost  9100,000.000,  or,  if  built  according  to 
Bosne  other  project,  $800,000,000,  or  $300,000,000.  Did  Con- 
gtesB  intend  to  leave  the  queation  of  plan  and,  therefore,  of  coat 
to  be  determined  afterward;  or  did  it  intend  that  tlie  canal 
should  be  built  in  acoocdance  with  some  definite  pnqect  ?  This 
is  a  question  of  iTnmmap  importance;  for,  if  Congress  intended 
the  appropriation  for  any  definite  project,  the  appropriatioa  is 
available  for  that  project,  and  that  alone. 

That  the  omissioD  to  state  in  specific  terms  the  project  it  had 
in  mind  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress,  would  seem 
to  be  an  unsupportable  theory.  Such  sn  important  matter  could 
scarcely  have  been  overlooked,  in  view  of  the  long  and  tedioua  de- 
batee  tiut  preceded  the  enactment  Either  a  definite  project  waa 
intended,  or  the  project  was  purposely  laft  open  for  the  Picaidait 
to  determine  after  a  new  Commission  was  appointed.  The  law 
prorides  for  a  new  Commissiou  to  construct  the  canal  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  and  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
leav«  to  him  the  determination  of  the  project,  lobject  only  to 
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the  lunitatioii  ^itt  it  **  tthonld  afford  conrenient  pa^aa^  for  t»- 
eels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and  {^rcateat  draft  that  maj  be  re«- 
sooably  anticipated.**  If  be  ia  to  be  held  rc«ponaib1e  for  the 
faithful  ejtecntion  of  the  canal  project,  it  ia  only  reaaooable  to 
gire  him  a  wise  diacretion  in  regard  to  it 

The  project  of  the  iBthroian  Canal  Conuniaeion  waa  for  a  canal 
with  locks.  The  general  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  was 
to  be  150  feet,  widened  in  the  bends  according  to  the  degree  of 
curvatnre.  The  aummit  IbtcI  was  to  be  carried  through  the 
"  divide  cut  **  at  an  eleration  that  would  fluctuate  from  83  to  9Z.5 
feet  above  mean  sea-level.  A  single  lake  or  reservoir  wae  to  be 
formed  by  the  conatniction  of  a  dam  at  Bohio,  the  water  of  the 
Chagree  River  wae  to  be  received  into  this  lake  and  the  aurplua 
diadbarged  over  a  spillway  at  Oigante,  and  thence  led  by  diversion 
channels  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Harbora  were  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  c&nal. 

The  estimated  coat  of  the  prefect  was  $144,833,358.  The 
amount  appropriated  and  pled^,  ezcloaive  of  the  $40,000,000 
to  be  paid  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  for  their  property, 
privileges,  etc.,  was  $145,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  estimate  of  the  Comraission  and  the  amount  appropriated 
and  pledged  were  almost  exactly  the  same,  Congreaa  merely 
adopting  a  round  sum,  in  place  of  the  estimate  of  the  C<»n- 
roission  which  gave  the  exact  figures  as  they  appeared  in  sum- 
ming up  the  grand  total. 

The  same  similarity  is  seen  in  the  figures  for  the  Nicaragua 
ronte.  The  estimate  of  the  Commission  for  the  canal  on  that 
route  was  $189,864,053.  The  amount  appropriated  and  pledged 
by  the  Act  of  Jane  SB.  1908,  was  $190,000,000,  a  round  sum,  as 
in  the  other  case. 

The  wording  of  the  fint  part  of  Section  6  a  "  that  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  toward  the  project  herein 
contempJattd  by  either  route."  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Congress  contemplated  a  definite  project,  though  none  is 
specifically  mentioned.  It  is  qnite  possible,  however,  that  Con- 
gress may  have  used  the  term  "project"  in  its  most  general 
tenae,  meaning  a  canal  project  of  certain  dimensions,  and  not  a 
definite  project  Tlie  condition  that  the  canal  is  to  be  "  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage 
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that  maj  be  anticipated  *'  would  seem  to  implj  that  just  what 
would  be  Bufflcient  was  not  Terjr  clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of 
Congreas.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commiflaioa  offered  the  project 
of  a  canal  with  Iock&  of  specified  diroenBicmB,  which  would  meet 
the  prospectire  demands  of  commerce.  Congress  did  not  aocipt 
in  tenns  the  project  of  that  Commiseion,  nor  its  dlmeDsiona,  b«t 
•e«ms  to  have  left  the  matter  in  such  shape  that  uij  or  all  of 
these  might  be  raried. 

One  of  two  things  la  evident:  either  Coogrees  intended  to 
adopt  the  project  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commiaaiou  or  to  lean 
the  definite  determination  of  it  to  the  President,  aubject  to  tha 
single  limitation  that  the  canal  shall  be  large  enough  to  aooom* 
modate  the  largest  vessels  now  in  nee  or  such  as  may  be  reaaouatd; 
anticipated. 

There  are  eereral  modifications  which  are  not  radical  in  their 
nature,  do  not  duinge  any  of  the  dimenaions  <^  the  canal  and 
actually  effect  a  redaction  in  cost,  which  it  ia  believed  can  be 
made  to  advantage  under  either  view  of  the  law. 

These  modifications  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  summit  level  to  abont 
6fi  feet  above  mean  tide; 

Second;  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Alhajuela  or  Oamboa, 
BO  s6  to  create  a  reservoir  or  lake  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Chagres  to  supply  water  for  the  canal  in.  the  dzy  season  and 
regulate  the  freshets  in  the  wet; 

Third,  the  omission  of  the  masonry  retaining  walU  along  the 
Oulebra  Cut 

Several  important  advantages  result  from  a  reduction  in  ibe 
height  of  the  summit  level.  During  the  dry  sewoD  which  laiti 
about  three  months,  th<^  fiow  of  the  Chagrea  Biver  ia  not  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  needs  of  navigation  and  the  losaea  doe  to 
lockage,  evaporation,  etc.  This  deficiency  is  estimated,  for  i 
traffic  of  10,000,000  tons  annually,  to  be  about  3,000  million 
cubic  feet  If  there  be  only  one  lake,  aa  in  the  project  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  this  amount  of  water  must  be  stored 
np  in  it  to  supply  the  deficiency.  This  corresponds  to  a  de<pth 
of  3.4  feet  in  the  Uke.  The  latter  will,  therefore,  be  drawn  down 
that  amount  in  the  dry  season,  and  consequently,  the  entire  som- 
mit  level  must  be  excavated  that  additional  depth.  If,  however, 
this  deficiency  be  supplied  from  outside  Bouroes,  as  it  would  be 
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reserroir  or  lake  in  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Chagree,  the 
lerel  of  the  summit  could  be  m&iatained  at  the  nonaal  without 
fluctuation. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  the  two^lake  oyatem  cannsta  in  the 
satiifactory  Dotation  it  giree  to  the  problem  of  r^;ulating  the 
Qugres  River  in  times  of  floods.  At  Bohio,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  mcaaurcd  on  the  line  of  the  canal, 
the  discharge  has  been  found  to  be  about  double  what  it  ia  at 
Alhajuela.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  all  the  water 
that  falls  into  the  boain  above  AlhajaeU  could  be  shut  off,  the 
violence  of  the  flood  would  be  reduced  ooe-half;  if  one-third, 
ita  violence  would  be  reduced  one-third.  The  capacity  of  the 
upper  lake  may  be  rou^ly  eetimated  by  considering  it  as  an, 
inverted  truncated  cone,  with  a  base  of  ll.S  square  milee  aud  a 
height  of  40  feet,  which  is  within  limita.  ITua  would  give  a 
capacity  of  about  12,000  million  cubic  feet  The  maximTun  dis- 
charge of  the  Chagree  at  Bohio  during  the  largest  freshet  known 
was  estimated  at  about  112,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  48 
hours.  One-half  of  this  ia  56,000  cubic  feet>  which  represents 
the  amount  that  passed  Alhajuela.  If  this  had  all  been  held 
hack  during  the  48  hours,  it  would  amoont  to  9,000  million 
cubic  feet.  It  will  thua  be  seen  that  the  entire  discharge  at 
Alhajuela  could  have  been  held  back  until  the  violence  of  the 
flood  was  past,  if  there  had  been  such  a  reservoir.  But  there 
is  no  need  for  holding  it  all  back,  because  about  one-half  of  what 
paeiee  Alhajuela  could  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  lower  lake  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  freshet,  without  damage  to  the  work 
and  with  no  iDconvenience  to  commerce.  The  tcrtal  amount  re- 
ceived in  Lake  B(^o  under  this  arrangement  would  have  been 
about  84,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  If  (me-half  of  this  amount 
were  discharged  over  the  spillway,  the  accretions  in  Lake  Bohio 
would  be  represented  by  43,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Tha  fluctu- 
ations in  the  level  of  the  lake  under  these  conditions  would  be 
only  about  five  fed- 
It  is  ondeistood  that  recently  a  good  site  for  a  dam  has  been 
found  near  Gamboa,  much  nearer  the  canal  than  Alhajuela. 
If  this  be  BO,  the  problem  of  regulation  is  still  further  sim- 
plified, for  the  upper  reservoir  could  be  very  much  enlarged  by 
^  construction  of  tha  dam  at  that  site. 
The  ipiUway  reoommended  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Cammiasion 
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is  automatic  in  ite  action.  The  spillirBj  to  be  constructed  sader 
tlte  two-lake  project  la  to  be  provided  vith.  gates.  The  Stoon 
sjfitem  is  used  on  the  Manchester  Ship-Canal  and  on  the  Chiatp> 
Drainage  Cana),  and  would  anawer  tie  purpose  here.  The  auto- 
matic  system  is  simpler;  but,  by  means  of  the  gates,  the  di»> 
charge  is  entiiely  vithin  contn^,  and  thia,  under  some  cizcna- 
stances,  might  be  a  matter  of  considerable  cotueqacncc  Tbt 
gate  Bystem  would  be  the  cheaper  in  first  cost,  on  accotu^  at 
the  shorter  length  of  the  spillway  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
excavation  required  to  convey  the  dischaiged  water  to  the  m; 
but  no  estimate  has  been  made  of  these  items,  the  cost  of  openr 
tion  being  considered  an  offset 

By  lowering  the  summit  level  to  about  sixty-five  feet 
creating  a  second  lake  or  reservoir  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  pait' 
of  the  Chagres,  the  lift  of  four  of  the  locks  can  be  reduced  sbool 
eleven  feet  each.  Instead  of  a  msximum  lift  of  46  feet,  they  wiD 
have  a  inaximuni  lift  of  only  35  feet  earb.  ThJs  U  a  grtst 
advantage.  For,  though  there  is  little  difference  so  far  as  the 
ship  is  concerned,  whether  it  is  lifted  35  feet  or  46  feet,  after  it 
has  onoe  entered  the  lock,  it  is  not  so  in  respect  to  the  lodi 
itself.  A  ship  of  30,000  tons  striking  the  lock  wall,  even  thmgh 
it  be  moving  slowly,  will  set  up  strains,  the  effecta  of  ^lidi 
cannot  be  calculated.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  more  trouble 
in  designing  a  lock  of  46  feet  lift  than  there  is  in  dengning  out 
of  35;  but,  practically,  there  is  difBculty  in  constmctiQg  and 
operating  it  All  the  defects  of  workmanship  and  material  are 
exaggerated  as  the  work  is  enlarged;  and,  if  anything  gets  out 
'  of  order,  it  is  more  difficult  to  repair,  and  the  danger  of  some- 
thing getting  out  of  order  is  greater.  The  reductitm  in  the  Lift 
of  the  locks  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  their  coat  Ko  tt* 
tempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  exact  saving,  but  an  approxi* 
mate  estimate  gives  a  saving  of  not  less  than  IS  per  cent  ia 
masonry,  besides  a  reduction  in  other  items.  As  the  four  locka  are 
estimated  to  cost  about  $20,000,000.  it  is  safe  to  lay  that 
reduction  in  cost  will  be  about  ^3,000,000. 

The  lowering  of  the  summit  level  eliminates  one  of  the 
difficult  problems  in  connection  with  the  canal  project,  vix.,  tfaf^ 
construction  of  a  core-wall  in  the  Bohio  dam.     This  con-wall 
was  ad<^>ted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  CommisaioB,  partly  ia  the 
Interest  of  safety  and  partly  to  prevent  seepage  under  ti    The 
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dam  prop04tcd  was  an  earthen  one,  but  the  undy  cUy  foimdation, 
on  which  it  was  to  rcat,  was  underlaid  by  varying  strata  of  sand 
and  clay ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  determined  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  the  sand  strata  extended  to  the  surface 
on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  dam,  the  only  safe  course  was  to 
Msnme  tliat  they  did,  and  to  provide  for  cutting  off  seepage  by 
a  core-wall  of  masonry  extending  to  the  rock.  The  rock  was 
found  in  plaoes  to  be  at  a  depth  of  about  128  feet  below  sea- 
lercl,  necessitating  the  use  of  pneumatic  caissons  to  reach  it. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  construction  of  this  core-wall  were 
fully  appreciated,  but  the  dam  so  built  was  regarded  as  perfectly 
safe,  and  all  seepage,  whether  it  might  prove  to  be  great  or  small, 
would  be  cut  off.  It  is  reported  that  recent  borings  at  the  site  of 
the  Bohio  dam  hare  shown  that  the  rock  in  eomo  places  is  over 
ICO  feet  below  tide.  If  this  be  so,  the  masonry  core-wall  may  be 
considered  as  impracticable,  for  pneumatic  caissons  could  not  be 
need  to  that  great  depth.  Consequently,  the  dam  must  be  built 
without  a  masonry  core-wall.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  re- 
duction in  height  becomes  almost  imperative. 

A  masonry  core-wall  in  a  low  dam  ia  not  a  necessity.  The 
ample  water-supply  which  the  upper  lake  fnmiehea  will  more 
than  replace  many  times  over  any  lose  due  to  seepage,  whether 
it  be  relatively  great  or  small.  There  may,  in  fact,  be  no  seepage 
at  all.  The  irregular  sandy  strata  may  only  be  pockets,  and 
this  is  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  judging  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  thickness  of  the  strata  ae  determined  by  the  borings. 
Ordinarily,  when  a  dam  is  intended  to  store  up  a  supply  of  water 
for  a  city  or  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  loss  due  to  seepage 
may  be  au  important  matter;  but,  in  this  case,  it  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  respect  to  time  of  completion,  the  single-lake  project  has 
the  advantage.  The  Culebra  Cut  is  the  feature  that  determines 
the  time  of  completing  the  canal  under  any  plan.  It  will  require 
abont  a  year  to  dig  the  extra  depth  for  the  lower  level.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  canal  should  ever  be  converted  into  a  sea- 
level  canal,  there  will  be  just  bo  much  less  excavation  to  accompUab 
it  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  that  gives  the 
Culebra  Cut  its  importance;  it  ia  the  fart  that  the  work  ia  so 
concentrated  that  a  large  force  cannot  work  there  to  advantage. 
Moreover,  the  excavated  material  cannot  be  deposited  near  by. 
vou  CLixx,— na  6S0.  SI 
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It  miut  be  hfttilcd  to  safe  diUDpiug'grouBds  where  it  wiD  oot  ta 
washed  back  icU>  Uie  canal.  Abeadj,  the  low  pUoM  in  the  atK 
vioinitjr  of  the  Cat  hare  i>eeD  filled  up,  tad  now  it  it  neocHti; 
to  htul  the  excavated  material  eeveral  milee.  The  heavy  part  of 
the  Cut  is  but  little  more  than  a  Euile  in  length.  To  fill  thii 
ppace  with  cootnutora  and  contracton'  men  would  not  facilittt* 
work,  it  would  retard  it  One  wooUd  aa  toon  think  of  end- 
ing workmen  at  the  head  of  a  tunnel.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  man  and  machinee  can  be  worked  to  adranta^,  and  that 
number  ia  oomparatively  email. 

The  lathmian  Canal  Commiaaion,  aa  well  aa  the  Technical  . 
CommiBaion,  proposed  to  gire  to  the  alopee  of  the  Culohra  Catfl 
an  inclination  oi  4S  degreea  from  bate  to  top,  cut  like  atepa  is  ^ 
riaers  and  treada,  the  former  to  be  about  twenty  feet  high,  the 
latter  about  fifteen  foet  wide.  No  special  prorisioa  waa  maik 
for  drainage.  The  treada  would  thua  naturally  drain  to  the 
frout,  and  the  rain  falling  oo  them  would  poor  orer  and  dovn 
the  slope  of  the  riser.  The  water  falling  on  the  npper  atop 
would  bo  added  to  that  falling  on  the  one  below,  and  thia  doable 
amount  to  the  one  below  it  The  quantity  would  thua  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  ntepe  paased.  If  one  inch  of  rain  talk 
on  the  npper  tread,  about  two  inchee  will  fall  on  the  aeoond, 
three  inchee  on  the  third,  and  to  on  to  the  bottom.  If  dkst 
should  be  as  many  ta  ten  ttepe,  corresponding  to  a  cut  SOO  iieit 
deep,  and  two  inchee  of  rain  per  hour  falling,  the  amount  of  water 
on  the  laat  step  would  be  20  inchee  per  hour.  Such  a  rainfall, 
which  it  not  unusual  in  that  climate,  would  cauae  quite  a  tormt 
to  pour  over  the  lower  riaers.  Oulliee  would  form  on  the  lonr 
risers,  eren  though  they  should  not  on  the  upper  ones,  and  the  ma- 
terial, unless  it  be  exceedingly  stifF,  or  protected,  would  be  vaifaed 
into  the  canal,  and  the  etabili^  of  the  slope  endangered.  Ta 
overcome  this,  it  ia  proposed  to  make  the  risers  vertical,  aad 
drain  the  treads  to  the  rear,  conveying  the  water  falling  on  then 
into  the  canal  by  pipes  at  suitable  distances.  By  thia  cystea 
of  drainage,  erosion  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  itifl 
material  of  which  the  hill  is  composed  ought  then  to  atnd 
without  much  tendency  to  wear  from  the  effects  of  the  woatbex. 
Slopes  treated  in  this  way,  even  where  the  material  ia  easily 
eroded,  retain  their  shape  with  a  eoosiderable  degree  of  per- 
manency.   With  thia  system  of  drainafi^  it  is  beliorfd  that  tha 
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retaining  walls  can  be  dispeneed  with  k  as  to  admit  of  the  change 
to  aea-lerel,  should  it  ever  become  oeceasary. 

In  the  two-laVe  syetem,  a  saving  of  about  $3,000,000  in  the 
cost  of  four  locks  can  be  effected ;  about  $4,000,000  in  the  Bohio 
dam;  about  $i;20D,000  in  the  side  walls  of  the  Culebra  Cut; 
about  $1,000,000  in  the  extra  czcsvatioa  of  the  summit  level: 
total,  about  $9,800,000.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  excarating  the  summit  from  85  to  65  feet,  about  $6,500,- 
000;  Alhftjuela  or  Gamboa  dam  and  appurtenances,  about 
$2,500,000 — a  total  of  $9,000,000.  The  difference  is  so  small 
as  to  be  ni^igible;  but  if  the  canal  be  built  without  retaining 
walls  in  the  Culebra  Cut  about  $ft,000,000  can  be  saved. 

The  two-lake  project,  as  herein  outlined,  is  practically  the  same 

as  the  one  recommended  by  the  Technical  Commissioa  to  the  Nou- 

Telle  Panama  Compagnie  sa  tbe  best  solution  of  the  canal  problem. 

I  It,  therefore,  has  the  approval  of  fourteen  of  the  most  eminent 

engineers  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  1879,  under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand  de  Leeecps,  the 
company  known  as  the  **  Compagnie  TJniveraelle  du  Canal  Inter- 
ocJanique  "  was  organized  to  build  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama. 
That  company  expended  about  $250,000,000  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  and  then  went  into  bankruptcy.  Under  the  laws  of  France, 
a  liquidator  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  take  charge  of  its 
affairs.  He  appointed  a  Commia«ion  composed  of  French  and 
foreign  engineers.  This  Commission  was  known  as  the  "  Com- 
missioa d'Etudes.'*  It  vieited  the  Isthmus,  made  new  surveys 
and  studies  of  the  canal  project,  end  in  1800  submitted  a  report 
recommending  a  canal  with  lock*. 
L  In  1894,  the  Nonvelle  Panama  Compagnie  was  organized,  with 
f  a  view  to  investigating  tbe  canal  project  in  all  its  engineering 
and  commercial  aspedfi.  The  new  company  called  to  its  aid  a 
Technical  Commission,  composed  of  fourteen  engineers,  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Some  of  them  were  hj- 
draoiic  engineers  of  great  ability  and  world-wide  reputation. 
Some  had  executed  the  largest  canal  projects  that  had  ever  been 
undertaken.  This  Commission,  composed  of  the  ablest  engineen 
in  the  civilized  world,  after  a  prolonged  and  thoron^  investiga- 
tion, reoommended  that  the  tta-Uvel  project  he  abandoned  and 
kthat  a  canal  be  built  unth  loclu. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  composed  of  nine  members. 
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Biz  <^  whom  were  engineere,  vu  created  in  1899  bj  the  Pieaidmt 
imder  the  authority  of  the  Birei  and  Haifoor  Act,  ajqnond 
March  3,  1899.  This  Onmnissian,  after  aboot  two  jean  of 
inTOBtigati(m,  recommended  a  canal  with  locks. 

It  will  thus  be  Been  that,  after  the  failure  of  the  De  Leaa^ 
project  for  a  sea-level  canal,  and  after  mrae  thoroo^  saiveji  and 
BtndieB,  no  less  than  three  Boards  or  Commissifmfl,  compriaiiig 
among  its  memb^i  no  lens  than  thirty-one  engineers,  lepwted  ia 
favor  of  the  abandonment  of  ihe  sea-level  project  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  canal  with  locks.  They  may  all  have  been  wrmg  in 
their  conclnsioDB,  bat  the  nnanimons  verdict  of  these  thirty-one 
engineers,  who  gave  years  of  study  to  the  problem,  ahonld  not 
be  set  aaid%  unless  new  and  convincing  evidence  be  found  to 
justify  the  change.    Haa  such  evidence  beai  discovered? 

Pbtkb  C.  Hadtb. 
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IX>lT00ir,  Ftbmarp,  1905. 

There  ib  an  interest  attaching  to  a  fresh  sefleion  of  the  British 
Parliament  sach  as  the  American  Congress,  I  am  told,  can  never 
command.  Congress  makes  laws.  Parliament  not  only  makea 
laws  bnt  unmakes  gOTermnents ;  and  it  ia  the  erer-preeent  chance 
that  the  latter  prerogatiTe  may  be  enforced  that  makes  the  Home 
of  Commons  so  full  of  dramatic  possibilities  and  human  at- 
tiaetiTeneae.  That  attractiveness  is  still  felt,  in  spite  of  the 
steady  and  progresaiTe  decline  of  Parliament  in  popular  respect 
and  (it  is  not  too  much  to  say)  in  popular  confidence.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  attitude  not  only  of  the  people  bat 
of  Members  of  Parliament  towards  the  House  of  Commons  has 
unmistakably  changed.  To  be  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  still 
an  honor,  but  not  the  honor  it  was.  It  ia  a  claim  to  consideration, 
where  it  need  to  be  a  claim  to  distinction.  It  carries  with  it  a 
position,  but  the  position  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its  old 
prestige.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  English  politics  that  the  people 
no  longer  read  Parliamentary  debates.  The  political  instruction 
of  the  nation  is  carried  on  outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Men  still  look  to  Membera  of  Parliament  for  gnidance^ 
and  guidance  is  abundantly  supplied  to  them — I  know  of  no 
country  where  the  average  citiien  has  more  or  better  opportuni- 
tiea  of  hearing  both  sides — but  it  is  not  from  the  Front  Bench  at 
Westminster,  but  from  the  platform  at  huge  popalar  meetings, 
as  &  sort  of  perambulating  lecturer  on  politics,  that  the  rising 
itateonan,  and  even  the  statesman  who  has  already  risen,  now 
addreMct  the  country.  Again,  Parliament  nowadays  has  to  com- 
pete for  popular  interest  with  a  new  and  multiplying  host  of 
minor  assemblies.    There  has  been'  within  the  last  twenty  yean 
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a  vast  exteDBion  of  local  goveniment  in  Bogland*  Ootmty  Cin&» 
cila,  Borough  CotmciU  and  moaicipalitiee  have  not  onlj  increawd 
in  Dombere,  but  have  quintupled  their  actiritiea.  Hen  who  pre- 
fer the  reality  of  power  to  its  flemblance  and  ita  appanages  flod 
a  readier  scope  for  their  energies^  can  really  achiere  more,  and, 
above  all,  can  eee  their  achieveinenta  bear  immediate  frmt»  i^ 
instead  of  entering  Parliament,  the;  throw  themaelves  into  the 
work  of  local  administration.  The  sphere  is  smaller,  but  ita  op- 
portunities  are  more  individual;  and  its  duties,  oa  Lord  Rna- 
bery  has  often  insisted,  at  least  as  interesting  and  far  more  inti- 
mately related  to  the  welfare  of  society.  But^  though  a  begin* 
ning  has  been  made  with  decentralization,  the  pressure  and  the 
complexities  of  public  business  remain  more  formidable  than 
erer.  The  widening  sphere  of  local  actirities  has  been  mor«  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  growth  and  insistency  of  national  and 
Imperial  affairs ;  and  the  plain  fact  that  Parliament  can  no  longer 
do  its  work,  that  it  is  hopelessly  overbordened  and  congested 
and  has  ceased  to  be  an  efficient  assembly,  lies  Tcxy  near  the  root 
of  popular  impatience  and  indifTerence.  The  record  of  the  laat 
few  years,  with  ita  blazing  proofs  of  official  incompetence,  has, 
I  need  hardly  say,  raised  alienation  to  poiitive  and  diagnstad  con- 
tempt The  English  people  have  outgrown,  perhaps  forerer, 
their  old  innocent  and  touching  faith  in  the  capacity  of  Briti^ 
Hinigters  merely  because  they  are  British  Ministen.  They  ait 
demanding,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  something 
like  R  fair  return  for  their  money.  They  feel  the  need  of  a  higher 
standard  of  administration,  and  they  are  conscious  that  Parlia- 
ment grows  yearly  less  competent  to  provide  it 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  difference  between  the  ontside  and  the 
inside  view  of  things  political  is  always  great  In  England,  it 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  But  in  this  matter 
of  the  authority,  efficiency  and  repute  of  Parliament  I  note  a 
most  nnnsnal  approximation  between  the  views  of  the  average 
M.  P.  and  the  views  of  the  average  elector.  I  have  heard  is 
the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  expreasions  of  wearine« 
and  discontent  at  least  as  whole-hearted  as  any  that  are  uttered 
by  the  man  in  the  street  The  more  earnest  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment is,  the  more  quickly  does  he  become  convinced  that  of  aD 
reforms  the  reform  of  Parliament  ii  the  most  urgent  The  righto 
and  opportnnitiefl  of  the  private  menber  have  been  almost  ex- 
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tingniahed.  The  C«biaet  gnmt  jttaXj  mora  and  mora  antocrfttio 
And  the  Honse  of  Commons  mora  uid  mora  nbeerrient  Tha  lut 
ei^t«en  montbi  hAre  ftlmaduitlj  ihown  that  the  only  question 
which  interesta  the  coontiy  can,  bj  a  skilftil  use  of  Parliamentary 
forma,  ha  almost  denied  dJicuiiioD  b]r  the  people'i  represesta- 
tivea.  The  less  crowded  timta  when  a  meuore  could  be  debated 
claose  bjr  clause,  almoet  aeotence  bj  sentence,  have  completely 
passed  by.  Nowadays,  the  closure  is  automatically  applied  at  the 
discration  of  the  Ooremment,  whole  claoses  are  voted  «n  bloc 
without  debet^  and  from  a  deliberative  assembly  the  House  is  re- 
lapaing  more  and  more  into  an  assembly  that  merely  ratifies  and 
registers  the  decrees  of  the  inner  Cabinet  From  the  point  of 
view  of  achievement,  of  the  possibili^  of  getting  things  done, 
the  private  member  to-day  is  nothing  and  the  Cabinet  Minister, 
if  he  belongs  to  that  little  group  which  really  constitutes  a  Cabi- 
net-within-the-Cabinet,  everything.  I  lee  no  way  out  of  the  totla, 
nnleas  and  until  Parliament  relieves  itself  of  the  vast  masses  of 
purely  local  buaineee  that  still  encumber  ita  workings,  and  dele- 
gafea  Irish  qoestions  to  Ireland,  Welab  to  Wales  and  Scotch  to 
Scotland.  For  matters  to  continue  as  they  now  are  must  ulti- 
mately mean  the  extinction  of  Parliamentary  government  of  the 
old  type  and  the  snbstitation  for  it  of  Cabinet  Government 

Nevertheless,  as  I  began  by  saying,  the  House  can  still  make 
its  attractiveness  felt  as  an  arena  of  pesaionate  personal  conten- 
tion; and,  at  times  when  political  feeling  runs  high,  it  is  still 
able  to  command  the  thoughts  and  interest  of  the  British  nation. 
Such  a  time  is  the  present  The  session  that  opened  on  February 
14th  could  only  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  a  people  that 
had  ceased  to  coocem  itself  in  politics.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  found  Ur.  Balfour's  Government  still 
in  being  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  wondera  of  politics.  By  what 
desperately  dexterous  mystiflcationB  he  has  contrived  to  maintain 
a  Ministry  that  for  eighteen  months  has  been  without  a  majority 
in  the  country,  observers  in  America  are  probably  as  well  aware 
as  we  in  England.  It  is  at  least  a  tribute  to  his  mastery  of  the 
art  of  political  legerdemain  that  people  should  be  asking  to-day 
the  very  questions  they  were  asking  in  1903.  Is  Mr.  Balfour  for 
or  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?  Is  his  policy  of  Retaliation  a  step* 
ping-stone  to  Protection  and  Colonial  Preference,  or  something 
complete  in  itself,  or  intended  u  a  shelter  in  which  Free-Tradera 
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may  take  cover  ontil  the  etorm  has  blown  by?  Erery  poMQill 
variety  of  reply  is  returned  to  these  queriea  by  Free-TnderBf  Pro- 
tcctioni&ta  and  Betaliationiste,  jast  as  a  dozen  men  vill,  viUi 
«qaal  pcaitiTeness,  give  a  dozen  different  Tereiona  of  the  penocal 
and  political  relations  that  exist  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Cliamberlain.  And  ench  matters  but  touch  the  fringe  of  the  imt 
area  of  speculation  that  lies  open  to  every  Englishman  who  takai 
the  trouble  to  read  the  newspaper.  Mr.  ChatnberUin,  for  bh 
stance,  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  farort  an  early  dianlntieiL 
His  command  of  two  hundred  members  of  the  Uaioiust  parti 
gives  him  the  power  to  force  a  dissolution  at  any  moment  of  hii 
own  choosing.  But  dare  he  use  it?  Would  it  be  policy  to  riA 
the  bitterness  that  would  infallibly  ensue  from  any  attempt  to 
supplant  Mr.  Balfour,  or  to  compel  him  to  dissolve  against  hb 
own  wiehea?  On  the  other  hand,  can  he  agree  to  an  indefinill 
postponement  of  a  dissolution  without  a  Tirtoal  confession  that 
his  Fiscal  programme  has  failed  ? 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  agitating,  not 
merely  the  quidnuncs,  but  men  who  are  usually  the  most  fn* 
seeing  of  observers;  and,  after  canvassing  opinions  on  many  sides, 
I  find  myself  forced  back  on  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  thai 
nobody  really  knows  anything.  It  is  just  this  ignorance  as  to 
which,  out  of  a  score  of  possible  developments,  will  be  the  one 
to  take  place,  that  gives  to  the  present  session  its  peculiar  in* 
terest^  People  are  prepared  for  anything.  They  are  prepared 
for  a  dissolution  next  month  and  for  (me  next  year.  A  final 
rupture  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Unionist  Free-Traders;  i 
final  rupture  between  Mr.  Balfonr  and  the  Unionist  Protectioo- 
ista;  BO  prolonged  and  persistant  a  battering  by  the  Opposatioo 
as  will  make  further  escape  from  diuolution  impossible;  •  eon- 
tinuation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with  each  leetion  of  tbt 
Unionist  party  claiming  Mr.  Balfour  as  its  own,  with  (he  Gov- 
ernment losing  by-election  after  by-election,  yet  still  maintainlug 
a  sufficient  majority  in  the  House  and  still  able  to  frame  and  to 
pass  important  measures; — Dot  one  of  these  developments  is  im> 
possible.  There  arc  those  who  think,  not  without  reaeon,  that 
the  Oovemment  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks,  and  there  are  tboit 
who  are  confident  it  cannot  survive  the  Budget,  which  falls  doe 
in  April;  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  be  greatly  amawd 
if  a  year  hence  the  position  proves  not  to  have  changed  in  any- 
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thing  bnt  the  DneaBentialB.  There  vould  be,  perfaape,  eurpriM, 
but  it  would  easily  stop  short  of  amazement — so  flattering  ao 
opinion  hare  people  come  to  form  of  Mr.  BaUour'a  resource  in 
evading  pnrsnit.  I  do  not  underrate  his  diitkolties.  Ue  has  to 
face  an  Opposition  that  ia  detctmined  to  force  the  fighting,  and 
that  is  inspirited  by  the  conacionsneaa  of  having  popular  instincts 
and  the  popular  judgment  wholly  on  its  side.  Ue  haa  to  keep 
up  to  the  mark  some  seventy  Unionist  Members  of  Parliament, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  eeekiog  reelection,  and 
whose  attendance  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  party  only 
clear  and  strong  leadership  could  prevent  from  being  inter- 
mittent He  has  still  at  any  cost  to  avoid  a  decisive  break,  either 
with  the  Free-TraderB  or  the  Protectionists.  He  haa  to  beat 
down  the  knowledge  that  he  is  fighting  a  loeing  battle,  and  that 
the  appeal  to  the  country  can  only  end  in  hia  overthrow. 
Kor  is  thia  the  limit  of  the  Balfourian  sea  of  troubleft.  Ur. 
Amold-Foretcr,  eameat  and  energetic  though  he  is,  has  not 
shown  himself  to  be  the  War  Minister  that  we  all  hoped  he  might 
prove.  His  latest  scheme  of  Army  Rt>organization  appears  to  be 
very  little  of  an  improvement  on  thoee  famous  Six  Army  Corps 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  called  into  phantom  being.  There  ie  a 
bettle-royal  in  progress  among  the  experts  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerite  of  the  new  Army  rifle;  and  on  both  these  points  Mr. 
Balfour,  before  the  session  closes,  possibly  before  these  lines  are 
in  print,  will  have  to  meet  the  attack  of  his  own  followers.  Again, 
the  Unioni&ts  in  Ireland  are  profoundly  dissatisfied.  They  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  poeition  of  isolation  and  aban- 
donment They  complain  bitterly  that  Ireland  is  being  governed 
in  accordance  with  Irish,  instead  of  English,  ideaa,  and  that  the 
Under-Secretary,  Sir  Anthony  MacDonell,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Home-Ruler,  is  really  playing  the  Nationalist  game  under  the 
protection  of  a  Unionist  administration.  They,  too,  will  prove  a 
thorn  in  Mr.  Balfour's  side.  It  aeems  incredible  that  he  should 
emerge  unscathed  from  such  a  concentration  of  onsets  and  difficul- 
tiee.  But  I  do  not  expect  that  he  will  yield  easily.  He  U 
a  Scotchman,  and  therefore  a  fighter,  and  therefore  never  more 
dangerous  than  when  he  has  his  back  to  the  wall. 

Anglo-German  relations  are  to-day,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
past  ten  years,  disquieting  and  unaatiafactory.  How  much  so, 
may  be  judged  from  the  recent  "  scare  "  over  Mr.  Arthur  Lee*s 
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sp«ecli.  Ur.  Le«  is  a  Oiril  I^on)  of  the  Admiralty  Ukd  UL  not* 
lent  type  of  the  mm  who  will  yet  reorganice  Bzigliah  admiaUit* 
tion — efficieat,  htrd-working,  large>iiuiid«d.  1b  a  speech,  to  fail 
constitoenta  some  dftya  ago,  Mr.  Lee  wbs  reported  to  hare  Aid 
that,  *'  \t  war  should  nntuppUj  be  decUred  under  earigting  condi- 
tions, the  Britiah  Nkt?  wonld  get  its  blow  in  first,  before  the  other 
side  had  time  even  to  rvad  in  the  papers  that  war  had  been  d^ 
clarcd  " ;  and  he  prefaced  these  words  with  a  Btatement  that  Gnat 
Britain  haa  now  "  to  keep  an  anxioua  ^e,  not  only  on  tha  Uedi* 
terranean  and  the  Atlantic,  but  on  the  North  Sea."  Ur.  Lee  hu 
denied  that  lie  e^er  said  anything  about  the  Britiah  Navy  getting 
ita  blow  in  fint,  and  has  maintained  with  perfect  troth  that  tha 
reet  of  his  statement  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  general  atato- 
mcot  of  self-evident  princdplea  and  of  facta  that  had  already  beea 
published  to  the  world  when  the  rediatribution  of  the  Britisb 
Navy  took  plare.  The  alarm,  howerer,  in  Berlin  waa  inVnat 
The  German  Emperor  sent  for  Sir  Frank  Lascellea,  the  Britisb 
Ambaseador,  and  asked  for  explanations.  Sir  Frank  tole^Taphed 
to  Downing  Street  for  instructiona,  and  was  told  to  tender  the 
moat  ample  aaenrances.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  both  popalar 
and  official  Germany  thought^  and  probably  still  thinks^  that 
Great  Britain  may  one  day  plan  and  carry  out  a  ludden  and  aecrrt 
onslaught  upon  the  German  Navy.  Writing  for  on  American 
audience,  which  knows  something  c/t  Britiah  character,  histoTy  and 
policy,  I  need  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  expoee  the  prepoeteroiu 
baselesanesB  of  such  a  notion.  On  the  English  nide,  there  is  an 
equally  firm  conriction  that,  were  the  Britiah  Navy  in  difficultiea, 
the  nentrmlity  of  Germany  could  not  be  connted  on ;  and  there 
were  certain  incident*  oooiweted  with  the  North  Sea  outrage  and 
the  sadden  withdrawal  <d  large  German  deposits  in  Uie  Bank  of 
England  that  lent  nndoubled  color  to  the  oonrictdon.  All  cannot 
be  said  to  be  well  between  two  Powers  when  each  belieTee  that 
other  ia  only  waiting  for  ita  opportuni^. 


St.  Pvnanma,  Ffftrvary,  19H. 

It  is  only  the  unexpected  that  happena  in  Russia  at  prweat ; 

and,  before  the  obeerrer  has  time  to  gauge  ita  signiflcaoce,  it  has 

generally  been  followed  and  aometimee  outdone  by  something 

more  nnexpected  stiU.    A  Tortax  of  amasing  t^iangea  wcariea  the 
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eye  and  blnnta  Uie  underetanding.  To  write  aeaaoDAbly,  therefore, 
of  current  erentfi  in  Mnacovj,  one  should  be  a  speciai  coirespoo- 
dent  or  an  inspired  seer  recording  one's  impreeoions  in  argent 
telegrams  or  genuine  prophecies.  The  mere  dmmicler,  horreTer 
BitiBfactorily  be  may  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  is  left  far  behind 
by  the  swift  whirl  of  events,  between  which  one  often  miaaes  every 
trace  of  a  causal  nexus.  Seemingly,  motirei  have  no  time  to  act 
upon  men  whom  impulse  urges  forward  or  drags  backward  irre- 
sistibly. What  happens  to-day  is  not  the  sequel  to  the  occurrence* 
of  yesterday,  and  aflfords  no  clue  to  what  will  surely  take  place 
to-morrow.  There  is  no  coherence  in  things,  there  is  no  onicm 
among  pctsodb,  there  is  no  oentrp,  no  head,  no  goiding  bmn: 
autocratic  rule  is  beccone  anarchy.  The  IVar  issues  a  maiiifeeto  or 
a  ukase  which  promises  reforms.  Tha  people  grumble  because  the 
eoocessione  he  makes  are  too  slight ;  but  they  never  doubt  that  they 
are  real.  Indeed,  the  grudging  way  in  which  he  doles  tbem  out 
is  held  to  be  proof  sufficient  that  they  will  be  realized.  And  yet 
the  Qovenunent,  by  its  deliberate  act«,  laughs  to  scorn  the  Tsar's 
oonfeesion  that  caprice  is  sapreme  and  his  resolve  to  set  law  and 
justice  in  ita  place.  For  example,  Nicholas  II  had  said  in  his 
ukase  that  the  mission  of  the  press  waa  to  make  known  to  the 
ruler  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  that  it  would  therefore  enjoy 
a  corresponding  degree  of  liberty.  But,  far  from  relaiiog  their 
iron  grip,  the  censors  tightened  it.  Some  newspapers  were  wholly 
suppressed,  others  suspended,  very  many  punished.  The  most 
**  harmless  "  daily  paper  or  review  has  now  to  perform  a  whole 
scries  of  rites  and  ceremonies  before  it  can  publish  even  the 
simplest  illustration.  The  picture  mnat  be  eient  for  authorization 
to  (I)  the  general  censorship;  (2)  the  military  censors;  (3)  the 
court  censors;  (4)  the  ecclesiastical  censorship;  (A)  the  depart- 
ment of  non-onhodox  religious  confusions;  (G)  the  chancellery 
of  the  Governor-General;  (7)  the  chancellery  of  the  police  Pre- 
fect; (8)  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  If  it  passes  through 
all  these  ordeals  unscathed  and  has  not  lost  its  charm  of  novelty 
in  the  waiting,  it  may  be  9et  before  the  general  public,  which  is 
obviously  nnfiited  to  t«ad  articles  or  see  illnstradons  which  the 
oeneOTB  can  peruse  and  admire  with  impunity.  And,  to  crown 
tad  summarize  this  whole  system  of  muizling,  the  Emperor^s  own 
ukase  was  suppressed  by  some  Qoremora  in  the  interior,  and  the 
attempts  to  make  it  public  were  for  ■  time  thwarted!    Inatead  of 
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xeeenting  this,  howerer,  the  Emperor  approved  it ;  and,  to  tmrf- 
hodfa  amazement,  a  ministerial  circular,  issaed  bj  tbe  expreai 
order  of  the  T&or,  destro^red  with  a  tev  Btiokes  of  the  pen  the 
slender  hopes  of  the  people,  and  explaixied  away  hia  own  deu); 
WOTded  atatements  and  (^finite  promiaes  of  a  few  daya  before. 

Bat  the  most  stnJdng  contrast  between  promise  and  schiere- 
loeat  was  offered  by  the  blood-bath  of  Sunday  the  22nd  January, 
known  as  "Vladimir'a  Day"  because  tbe  Orand>Dnke  ol  that 
name  wis  then  in  command  of  the  "  active  "  troops.  The  ahootisg 
down  of  unarmed  vorlanen,  which  there  was  nothing  to  excBSt^ 
was  the  first  solemn  act  of  the  Imperial  Qorenunent  after  the 
Tsar  had  written  that  the  desire  of  hia  heart  was  to  do  away  with 
official  caprice  and  establish  tbe  reign  of  law.  Over  100,000 
workmen,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  their  wives  and  childreD, 
resolved  to  repair  to  tbe  sqnare  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace  to 
petition  their  "  Little  Father  "  the  Tsar.  Their  object  was  in 
secure  hia  sympathy  and  help  in  their  diatresa,  for  they  had  been 
rcbnffed  by  tbe  bureaucracy ;  their  means  were  a  written  petitioo 
oontainiitg  a  list  of  their  needs;  tnist  and  loyaltf  marked  their 
diapoeition.  To  bring  out  the  peaceful  character  of  the  demoo- 
stration  in  still  sharper  relief,  they  arranged  to  march  in  prooeeh 
sion  beaded  by  a  priest  in  his  vestments  and  preceded  by  tneo 
bearing  crosses  and  portraitd  of  Nicholas  II.  They  virtoaUy 
said  to  their  Emperor:  "  There  is  no  roler  in  Raasia  bnt  ym. 
Hitherto  yoor  will  has  been  Jaw  even  when  yoa  willed  that  hon- 
droda  of  ihouKands  of  yoor  people  should  perish  in  Uanchuria. 
Let  it  now  become  law  in  order  that  we,  millions  of  the  men  who 
are  the  pillars  of  your  empire,  should  live  in  Roaia.  We  atUl 
believe  in  yoo,  because  we  hold  that,  if  you  once  knanr  (he  fadSk 
your  kindly  nature  will  prompt  yon  to  act  npon  them.  And  we 
know  that  our  hope  will  be  fulfilled." 

The  Tsar,  all  his  advisers,  and  practically  all  Bnasia  and  the 
world  knew  beforehand  of  ^e  workmen's  intention.  The  eda* 
cated  classes  of  the  capital  beMught  the  Miniaten  to  indoee  (B* 
ISmperor  to  receive  his  people  and  to  keep  the  troops  withis-dooia 
on  the  Sunday.  But  the  Uinisters  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  symp- 
toms or  advice.  One  pleaded  that  it  was  not  his  province  to  inte^ 
fere;  another  that  he  conld  do  nothing  because  measoiea  had 
already  been  devised  by  the  Qovermnent  and  would  be  takoi 
when  the  time  cameL    A  third  ref  oeed  to  reoeive  the  d^Fii<atiai& 
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Nobody  could  be  found  in  St  FeUrsbarg  who  could  or  mmld 
admit  that  he  had  any  voice  in  thfi  matter.  In  a  vord,  there  was 
no  QoToiunent;  no  head,  no  Tsar,  nothing  but  anarchy. 

When  on  the  morrow  the  sun  roee  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Torkingmen  making  their  slov  pilgrimage  from  the  ontaldrta 
of  the  city  to  the  Winter  Palace,  it  ehone  on  a  Btrong  militai; 
government  and  up<m  hundreds  of  tsarlets.  Orand-Duke  Vladi- 
mir was  the  supreme  commander,  and  he  had  appointed  Prioca 
Vaasiltchikoff  to  be  his  factotum.  There  was  no  hesitation  nov, 
no  ahilly-fihallying  or  shirking  of  responaibiUty.  Every  one  knev 
his  bnune«A  thoroughly,  for  it  was  limited  to  the  shedding  of 
blood.  And  before  they  even  suspected  that  their  road  would  be 
barred,  the  peaceful  people  were  shot  down  like  mad  dogs.  No 
attempt  had  been  first  made  to  diipene  them — which  a  few  ban* 
dred  policoncn  could  have  easily  done,  even  without  truncheona; 
in  many  cases  no  order  was  given  them  to  turn  back,  bo  that  the 
first  intimation  th^  had  of  what  was  coming  was  the  blood  that 
dyed  the  crisp  white  snow  and  the  moans  and  shrieks  of  their 
comrades  that  broke  upon  the  Sabbath  Btillness.  The  so^-chilling 
scenes  that  followed  have  been  hastily  described  in  ncwEpapera; 
they  deserve  to  be  epically  depicted  in  a  latter-day  Inferno,  for 
they  brought  back  the  worst  days  of  mediaval  cruelty  and 
heathen  heartleesnees.  Women  with  child  were  found  among  the 
slain.  Babies  in  their  mothers*  arms  had  their  brains  blown  out; 
passers-by  who  were  hurrying  away  were  pursued,  overtaken  and 
hewn  to  pieces.  Fleeing  lads  were  followed  into  houses,  caught  on 
the  third  or  fourth  otory  and  shot  through  the  heart.  "  We  rauat 
g>ve  them  a  lesson,"  the  Orand-Duke  had  said.  And  it  was  duly 
given! 

The  dead  were  hidden  away  in  hospitals,  police  stations,  the 
fortress,  anywhere ;  and  orden;  were  given  to  withhold  their  names. 
Fanerala  were  announced  for  the  morning,  but  the  bodies  were 
bnried  hastily  at  dead  of  night,  and  the  relatives  of  the  "  de- 
ceased"  are  Btill  uncertain  whether  the  missing  kindred  are 
living  or  dead.  A  journalist  who  was  passing  near  a  crowd  was 
thus  shot,  snatched  away  and  put  under  ground.  His  young 
wife  discovered  an  unburied  coffhi  with  his  name  on  it,  and, 
having  got  the  lid  raised  by  the  authorities,  found  tfae  corpse  of 
another  lad  inside.  SubHTiptions  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  victims  could  not  be  collected.     It  was  forbidden  to  all 
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and  STmdrj  to  mtxuXeat  s^iDpathj  or  aorrow  for  the  dj-ing  or 
dead.  The  newspapers  were  not  allowed  to  sobscribe  or  reoaie 
BabecriptionB.  Honejr  aent  from  abroad  could  not  be  distributed. 
It  was  a  crime  to  give  or  take.  Frienda  who  met  at  ni^t  ia 
private  housea  to  diactus  the  events  of  the  day  found  UiemaelrM 
surroonded  by  the  police,  who  raided  their  dwellings  and  eeaidud 
for  money  and  treaeon&ble  docnments.  "  Bovolutioa  *'  some  peo- 
ple had  fondly  called  the  movement  Bat  it  was  not  a  rerolt, 
not  even  a  riot,  nothing  but  a  "  wholesome  lesson  '*  administered 
by  Autocracy  to  the  mutinouB  classes  who  nerer  know  when  ihtpf 
ought  to  feel  eatiafied.  In  such  terms  the  official  press  com- 
mented on  the  events  of  those  historic  days.  But  revolutions  hsve 
often  had  Emalter  begiuningfi  than  the  episodes  that  characteriied 
the  Sunday  of  January  3Snd  on  the  banks  of  the  ice-boand  Ntra. 
Russia  was  and  is  in  revolutioiL 

The  outaide  world  was  horrified.  A  cry  of  indignation  arose 
from  Paris  to  Peru,  from  Tokio  to  Borne.  The  Autocracy  ws4 
declared,  even  by  its  foreign  friends,  to  have  lost  its  raison  d'Urt, 
and  the  Busaian  dignitaries  who  on  parade  days  in  the  Winter 
Palace  constitnte  the  GoTemment  of  the  Empire,  heard  the  foi> 
eign  groans  and  hisaee  and  trembled.  The  Grand-Dncal  band 
remained  indoors,  and  not  always  in  their  own  palaces.  Tbe 
windows  of  the  palace  of  the  Orand-Bukc  Sergins  were  smashed- 
Prince  Mirskj  drafted  an  imperial  ukase  creating  a  Ooreraor- 
Gaoeralshipf  appointed  General  Trepoff  to  the  poet  with  almost 
dietatonal  powers  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Tsar.  The  principal 
literary  men  of  St  Petersburg  were  arrested  and  hidden  away  in 
the  fortrese,  among  them  all  the  members  of  the  delegation — 
including  Maxim  Oorky — who  had  petitioned  the  Ministers  to 
hinder  the  effusion  of  blood.  Ladies  and  gtrls  were  apprehended, 
insulted,  incarcerated.  An  order  was  issued  to  prepare  fiOO  cells 
in  tbe  various  bouses  of  detention,  and  people  spoke  with  bated 
breath  of  the  Beign  of  White  Terror. 

Bat  again  the  unexpected  happened.  The  Governor-General, 
whose  character  fame  described  ts  a  mixtore  of  cruelty,  stupidity 
and  personal  courage,  played  the  part  of  forcmnner  of  the  politi- 
cal millennium.  He  disavowed  responsibility  for  the  amst  of 
the  men  of  letters.  Instead  of  lappreaaing  liberal  newspapsiv, 
be  tolerated  articles  more  outspoken,  more  provocative,  than  the 
Rtrongeet  that  Prince  Uiraky  had  arer  allowed,  and,  atnogcr 
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,  he  lent  for  and  c*joled  tiw  Liberala,  beaeecbing  them  to  poi- 

se88  their  soqU  in  patience  for  &  fev  dajs,  after  the  lapse  of 
which  be  oonld  promise  them  a  oeT  era.  The  vrit«r%  joQmalisU 
and  profeeaors  who  were  interned  in  the  fortreas  were  wt  free, 
firet  one  then  another,  and  the  cobwebs  were  allowed  to  cover 
the  coroera  of  the  500  newly  prepared  cella.  The  workmen^  too, 
were  received  by  the  Emperor — eome  threeecore  of  the  trustieat 
and  moat  loyal  "  hands "  for  wboee  good  condnct  the  principal 
employers  of  labor  conld  Toncb.  And,  cren  then,  the  operatiree 
were  not  informed  that  they  would  be  taken  to  Me  the  Twr.  At 
first,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Winter  Palace  in  St  Petera- 
bnrg,  where  the  Emperor  was  not  residing,  and  then  to  Tsarakoye 
Selo,  where  he  pronounced  a  diacourse  in  which  bitter  and  sweet 
were  curiooaly  mixed.  He  rebuked  their  comrades  for  allowing 
tfaemselTea  to  be  "  duped,"  and  declared  that  he  and  not  the  de- 
ceitful Liberal  party  waa  the  workman's  friend.  The  thirty- 
three  operators  went  home  revoUing  in  their  minds  the  things 
they  had  seen.  The  Tsar  also  assigned  50,000  ronblea  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  people  killed  by  bis  soldiers,  where- 
upon his  humanity  and  sympathy  with  human  suffering  were 
praised.  But,  the  very  day  before  that  same  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy with  human  sutfering  displayed  by  the  Tsar's  snbjecta  were 
condemned  by  the  Tsar's  officials  as  crimes  against  the  State. 
Even  morality  in  Buaeia  is  reeling  and  tmsteady. 
"  Sunday's  manacre  has  been  regarded  ao  a  triumph  for  the 
ctnae  of  Antocncy.  In  reality,  the  crackling  of  the  eoldiers' 
rifles  was  its  death  knelL  Nerer  again  will  the  relatione  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  people  be  aa  before.  Aa  Father  Gapon  put  it: 
"  There  is  no  longer  a  Tsar."  The  theory  of  the  Little  FatJier  and 
his  devoted  people  is  exploded.  There  is  now  but  a  Buasian 
Xation  seeking  to  better  its  lot,  aa  the  workers  of  St.  Petersburg 
Ronght  to  improve  theira,  and  the  only  obstacle  they  encounter  is 
the  Taar.  All  Bnaaia  has  besought  him  to  step  aside  and  allow 
the  people  to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
many  of  his  best  friends,  like  the  Z^mstvoe,  have  warned  him  of 
the  dangsr  of  refusing.  Several  hundreds  of  professors  and 
academicians  in  St.  Petersburg,  repreaentstiTes  of  the  intellect 
of  Russia,  have  petitioned  him  in  firm  langoftge  to  grant  a  cooati- 
tntion.  The  \egai  bar  of  the  capitals  have  put  their  riew  on 
record,   that  Kuasia  cannot  and  will   not  endure  the  present 
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uurchj  much,  longer.  The  Zemek;  Assembly  of  Kharkoff,  la* 
clnding  the  marshals  of  the  Dobllit;  and  the  local  nablaaa, 
adopted  an  addreea  to  the  Tsar  bj  aixty-euc  votes  againat  foar,  is 
which,  coQgnioasly  with  the  tenne  of  their  oath  bluding  them  Ut 
communicate  to  Hia  Majeatj  ererythiog  of  intereet  to  bimBelf  «r 
the  State,  they  resolved  to  speak  plainly  and  tmlj.  And  this  » 
what  they  eaid :  "  Long  yeare  of  bureaucratic  oppicMioo,  riolencc, 
arbitrary  role,  impoverishment  and  total  disfranchiaement  of  the 
people,  utter  riolalion  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  pereoo, 
of  thought,  of  conscience,  and  of  speech,  bare  created  a  vtate  of 
things  in  the  Empire  which  can  no  longer  be  endured.  Thtm 
seme  conditions  are  bringing  down  the  future  storm  now  pending, 
of  which  the  first  thunderous  symptoma  are  already  andible. 
That  tempest  is  fntnght  with  bloody  ciril  war  to  our  ootmtiy 
and  with  eubrersioD  to  your  throne.  Sire,  ward  off  those  calami- 
tiee  from  the  Fatherland  before  it  is  too  late.  .  .  .  Tour  Majesty, 
it  is  not  Plough  to  make  laws,  it  is  indispensabto  to  see  that  they 
are  obeerred,  it  is  indlftpensable  to  guarantee  tx>  the  people  ito 
rigbta,  it  is  indispensable  to  exercise  wakeful  vigilanoe.  And  dd 
bureaucratic  system  can  accomplish  this.  Bureaucracy  has  al- 
ready forfeited  the  coofidence  of  the  country.  Neither  is  any 
monarch,  however  great  he  may  be,  able  to  know  everything,  to 
act  for  all  and  alone  to  be  responsible  before  Qod  and  the  naticai 
for  the  deatinies  of  his  Fatherland.  Do  uot  trust,  sire,  to  ne^ 
gent  and  wily  servants,  but  repose  o<mfidcnce  in  the  choeen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  Hasten  to  convoke  them  to  a  pemuuunt 
Chamber  endowed  with  legislative  powers,  and  qualified  to  set 
that  the  laws  are  not  broken,  that  the  Treasury  is  not  robbed, 
and  that  the  milliards  accumulated  from  the  nation's  mitee  arc 
employed  suitably  and  for  proper  purposes." 

From  the  most  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  Empire,  aimilsr 
addresses,  petitions,  resolutions  came  in  by  every  post  All  think- 
ing Russia  joined  the  opposition  and  took  from  the  rulers  emy 
pretext  for  affecting  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  uA 
opinion.  Government  by  violence  is  still  possible  for  a  tiizwt,  but 
■0,  too,  is  opposition  by  violence — such  opposition  bs  pot  a 
sudden  end  to  the  system  of  Plehve  and  Sip^-aghin,  of  Bobrikoff 
and  Johnsaon.  Force  can  do  much  in  Bussia  for  and  also  against 
the  Autocracy,  but  it  cannot  make  a  minona  system  beneficflnt 
You  can  do  anything  with  bayonets,  except  ait  upon  them. 
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ereiits  of  the  pfl«t  few  weeks,  one  is 
strnclc  with  certain  feafcurw  which  characteriie  the  rerolutioiuiry 
moToment  in  Snaeia  and  differentiate  it  from  analogooB  move- 
menta  in  all  other  conntriea.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the 
iHolt  of  a  deliberate  plan,  not  even  of  a  conaciooa  reeohb  It 
was  gpontaneoas,  elemental.  The  ground  waa  so  thoronghly  pre- 
pared by  generationfl  of  misrule  that  a  general  manifestation  re- 
sulted, as  spontaneous  combustioa  does.  Every  class,  erery  sec- 
tion of  society  was  discontented  and  had  ample  groiuids  for  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks.  Political  electricity  was  in  the  air,  and  it 
was  felt  that  anything,  anywhere,  might  attract  it  and  unleash 
the  storm.  The  proximate  cause  was  iiuigniflcant  in  itself.  A 
petty  dispute  between  operatiTes  and  employers,  in  steel-works 
ontaide  St  Petersburg — a  misunderstanding  which  could  hare 
been  settled  in  ten  minutes — ^was  the  origin.  The  t^ratives, 
strange  to  eay,  were  all  members  of  an  ultra-loyal  association, 
founded  by  the  police  as  a  dam  to  keep  back  the  Socialist  and 
rerolutionary  current  amongst  workingmen.  The  members  of 
the  union  were  allowed  to  meet,  to  make  apeoches,  to  have  a  private 
theatre,  bo  read  books  and  newspapers,  and  to  count  on  Qovem- 
ment  support  in  disputes  with  their  employers.  Thoso  were 
some  of  the  heavy  bribes  paid  for  their  political  loyalty. 

The  leader  of  these  police  myrmidons  was  an  Orthodox  Bussisn 
priest,  George  Gnpon — a  pemi -educated,  fanatical  individual, 
who  is  capable  of  kindling  heroic  fire  in  the  breasts  of  the  crowd, 
but  is  no  bom  leader.  He  grew,  mentally  and  morally,  together 
with  the  events  of  the  moment,  until  be  attained  the  propor- 
tions of  a  popular  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  intellectual  and 
ethical  greatness  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.  In  the 
course  of  three  days.  Father  Gapon  imparted  to  the  economic 
movement  a  political  tinge.  As  the  authorities  had  refused  to 
grant  the  workmen's  original  demands,  alleging  that  political 
obstacles  stood  in  the  way,  Oapon  answered :  "  Then  the  political 
obataclofl  must  go."  But  only  to  that  extent  was  the  demonstra- 
tion political.  Rnsais?  men  of  light  and  leading  in  literature, 
journalism,  science  and  art  had  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  agitation.  There  was  no  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
gnnip*.  Even  among  the  "  Intellectuals  "  themselves,  there  was 
DO  unity,  no  organisation,  no  plan.  They  sat  and  talked,  and 
did  nothing  but  prove  to  (he  world  their  ntter  inexperience  in 
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motten  political.  Among  them  all,  there  wu  not  one  lewler. 
The  authorities  are  said  to  bare  suspected  a  camber  of  them  fann> 
ing  a  Provisional  GoTemment.  They  might  as  well  accuae  tbem 
of  hatching  a  plot  to  introduce  the  religioo  of  ancient  EgTpt 
among  the  Bubjecta  of  the  T&ar.  It  was  pathetic  to  look  upoa 
their  helpIeesneBB. 

The  whole  morement,  then,  was  spontanoonB,  peaceful,  I071L 
A  clerer  minister  would  have  utilized  it  to  prop  up  the  Autoc- 
ttcy.  But  the  authorities  in  Si  PeterBburg  had  it  arrested  by 
measures  which  hiatoiy  will  classify  with  those  taken  at  Blsgo- 
Teshtsheosk  and  KishineS.  Then  the  population  of  Russia  openly 
sympathized  with  the  strikers,  and  in  most  of  the  cKief  townf 
struck  work  or  actually  took  up  arms,— as  in  Riga,  Warsaw  and 
elsewhere — against  the  Autocracy.  Even  Witte,  the  ex-Finanec 
Bfinister,  who  ia  charged  with  realizing  the  reforms  outlined  in 
the  Imperial  ukase  of  December,  is  reported  to  hare  exclaimed 
that  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  January  22nd,  "  A  crime  was  com- 
mitted which  neither  God  nor  the  nation  will  ever  forgive." 

But  the  Autwrat  is  still  unconvinced.  He  may,  probably  will 
grant  a  Zemsky  Sobor  or  Aftaembly  of  Notables.  But  he  wQI 
not  consent  to  the  introduction  of  constitutional  govemmcnt  or 
the  curtailment  of  hie  unlimited  power.  And,  so  long  as  be  pe^ 
eiete  in  that  resolve,  Russia  will  be  in  revolution.  If  his  ruU 
be  upheld  by  open  violence,  the  opposition  of  his  people  will  fat 
conducted  by  secret  violence;  and  the  historic  happeaings  of  tbt 
near  future  are  certain  to  be  direct  resultants  of  the 
and  clashing  of  these  two  forces. 


BeelM,  Febrmaty,   IBOfi 

Thh  most  significant  result  of  the  gigantic  strike  of  coUieii 
in  Westphalia  is,  undoubtedly,  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  the 
movement  for  the  nationalization  of  the  eoal-snpply.  Pmsaia,  m 
all  the  world  knows,  is  the  classic  land  of  State  Socialism.  Its 
Oovenimcnt  administers  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  In- 
surance Laws,  superintends  the  management  of  immense  forests 
and  landed  estates,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  indofr^ 
trial  labor  in  Europe.  All  the  railways  in  Prussia  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  which  works  them  vith  a  single  eye  to  thr 
promotion  of  the  national  intereata.    If  there  is  no  rate-cutting  in 
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Fnusia,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  discrimm&tion  and  no 
tmdue  raising  of  freight  charges.  The  railwaye,  in  fact,  have 
been  converted  into  the  handmaid  of  the  maaufactiiring  indaa- 
triea,  which  have  profited  enormously,  both  in  their  home  and  in 
their  foreign  trade,  from  the  scientific  regulation  of  the  transport 
tariffs  by  a  paternal  government  Moreover,  the  eurpluMs  yielded 
by  the  railway's  have  contributed  materially  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  many  drawbacks;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  experiinent 
t»egnn  by  Bismarck  has  proved  a  decided  aacceefi.  If  a  plebiscite 
could  be  held  on  the  subject  to-day,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
conception  of  the  railways  as  a  State  enterprise  has  become  pert 
and  parcel  of  the  national  consciousnees,  and  thnt  the  idea  of  a 
reversion  to  the  principle  of  private  omenhip  woold  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  multitude.  Yet,  there  has  been  no  widdy  expressed 
desire  that  the  State  should  seek  systematicaUy  to  extend  its 
dotiee  B6  an  emplc^er  of  labor.  Despite  the  arguments  of  the 
Kstheder  Socialists,  who  from  their  professorial  ormchairs  have 
frequently  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  State-ownership  of  mines, 
«  deep-rooted  aversion  has  prevailed  against  the  assumption  by  the 
Govenunent  of  responsibilities  which  would  eui«il  tlie  additioo  of 
fresh  brigades  to  the  already  vast  host  of  those  who  look  to  the 
iftate  as  Uie  source  of  their  well-being.  The  change  which  is  now 
coming  over  the  feelings  of  the  educated  classes  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  extreme  viewa 
enunciated  and  enforced  by  the  cnal  luagnates  themselves.  Obvi- 
ously, the  State  cannot  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  pTirate 
monopoly  in  coaL  It  requires  coal  for  its  railways,  for  its  navy, 
and  for  its  army.  When,  therefore,  the  Westphalian  pit-owners 
eoBstitated  themselves  into  a  vast  syndicate,  thereby  depriving  the 
entire  induitry  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  individual  ownership 
and  competition,  the  Qovemment  endeavored  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise with  them.  It  proposed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
syndicate,  and  to  exercise  at  least  an  advisory  voice  in  its  affairs. 
The  GovemiiiPTit  did  not,  it  is  true,  take  the  coal-owners  into  its 
confidence,  but  began  secretly  to  purchase  abaree  in  the  "  Hiber- 
nia  Company,''  which  is  one  of  the  bi^eat  partners  in  the  com- 
bine. The  manoeuvre  was  naturally  detected,  and  the  coal-owners 
declared  with  one  scrord  fhnt  they  refused  to  admit  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  ranks.     A   special   meeting  of  the  shareholders 
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of  the  '^  Hibemia"  was  gammoned  and  its  ouent  obtained  1 
iBBue  of  Dew  and  quite  euperfluoue  stock,  which  (he  Directon  n- 
serred  for  themselves,  thiu  prerenting  the  OoTemmeDt  from  ob- 
tainJDg  a  majoritj  of  ehareft.  The  Dir«cton  bued  their  MboD 
on  the  argument  that  the  policy  of  the  authorities  ws«  to  iiunt 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  nationalization  into  the  cos]  iutafr- 
try.  They  afTirmed  that  they  must  remain  the  sole  arbiben  of 
tlwdr  own  property. 

And,  jost  as  the  oontrollen  of  the  syndicate  rejected  the  09- 
operation  in  their  enterprise  of  the  Government,  so,  on  the  odtft 
hand,  are  thoy  determined  to  tolerate  no  interference  from  thi 
trade-nniona.  Their  contract,  they  affirm,  is  with  the  indiridstl 
workman  and  not  with  a  coalition  of  workmen.  In  otber  wordi, 
their  determination  is  to  deny  to  the  working-man  the  right  of 
combination  which  they  themfielvee  h&ve  exploited  to  its  follsit 
extent  A  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pit-owners  wu  the 
main  reason  of  the  general  strike  of  1890.  The  Emperor  WillisB 
then  embraced  the  canae  of  the  men.  He  received  s  d^nitstHB 
of  their  leaders,  and  inionned  the  masters  that  their  refoasl  to 
n^tiate  with  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  colliers  was  mqw- 
tifiable.  The  dispute  was  eventually  settled,  and  the  cosj  trsds 
of  Germany — the  finest  barometer  o^  its  industrial  prospcri^ — 
expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  course  of  tea  y«szs  it 
doubled  its  output  To-day,  two  hundred  and  seventy  tboossad 
colliers  are  employed  in  Westphalia,  whereas  in  1890  the  nunbar 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  profits 
secured  by  the  majority  of  the  pits  have  been  enormous,  but 
there  has  been  no  corrc>sponding  increase  of  wages;  and,  in  msay 
cases,  the  men  hare  been  treated  with  s  cynical  brutsUl7  which 
goes  far  to  explain  the  growing  insistence  of  the  cry  for  Gorem- 
meet  intenention.  Only  last  year,  the  owners  arbitrariW  clottd 
several  pita  which  had  been  worked  for  generstions,  and  aromul 
which  the  pitmen  had  built  their  own  dweUing-houseA.  IVw- 
sands  of  men  were  thus  deprived  of  Ihdr  homes  and  sent  wan- 
dering in  search  of  other  work.  Kot  for  one  momeot  was  it 
contended  that  the  pits  which  were  closed  had  been  exhausted; 
but,  in  pursuance  of  the  syndicate  policy,  which  is  to  r^olsts 
the  output,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  transfer  the  aznouit  ot^ 
production  allotted  to  those  mines  to  larger  mines,  and  in  thisfl 
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eation  to  the  coIUera,  vhose  house  property  was  deprited  of  iti 
Tilne  by  the  meflsore,  not  a  word  bu  been  beud;  bat  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Qorernment  will  now  introduce  legisIatioQ 
designed  to  limit  the  right  of  ownerfl  to  close  their  mines.    Tho 
contention  publicly  advanced  by  the  mine-ownen,  "  We  can  do 
what  we  like  with  our  own  property,"  cannot,  it  is  felt,  be  al- 
lowed to  peas  unchallenged  by  the  State.    It  was  in  the  spirit  of 
that  contention  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bruchstrasse  pit,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year^  ordained  the  extension  of  the 
time  to  be  spent  by  the  men  underground.    The  ill^Ealit?  of  the 
order  being  obrious,  it  was  withdrawn,  bat  only  to  reappear 
shortly  afterwards  in  another  form.    The  men  were  touched  on 
the  quick  of  their  grievances.     For  years  they  have  complained 
of  the  loss  ot  their  "  inherited  right  to  an  eight  hoars'  working* 
day/'    At  present,  they  work  nine  and  often  ten  hours  imder- 
ground,  and  the  tendency,  unhappily,  is  not  to  reduce  but  still 
farther  to  increase,  by  means  of  extra  shifts,  the  dniation  of  tlieir 
daily  employment 
I      Here  we  touch  upon  a  vital  point  of  difference  between  masters 
and  men.    The  men  contend  that  their  duties  actaally  begin  when 
they  enter  the  shaft.     They  point  out  that  the  exertioD  entailed 
by  tfa«  long  jonmey  along  dafk  and  narrow  pessagee,  to  and  from 
the  Dace  of  the  seam,  is  quite  as  exhausting  as  the  process  of  cat- 
ting the  coel.    And  as  the  shafts  grow  deeper  and  the  number  of 
colliers  emplc^ed  more  numerous,  so  does  the  time  expended  in 
this  operation  tend  to  extend.    But  the  masters,  far  from  admit- 
ting the  justioe  of  the  views  thus  enunciated,  have  given  the 
oolLiers  to  understand  that  they  must  expect  in  future  an  even 
greater  mesanre  of  severity.    That  was  the  moaning  of  the  procla- 
mation posted  np  in  the  Bruchatrasse  pit  annooncing  that  the 
"  Snlfahrt."  or  passage  up  and  down  the  lift,  would,  after  the 
first  of  February,  occupy  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.    No  sooner  had  that  notice 
appeared  than   the  colliers  began  to  strike.     The  trade-nnion 
leaders,  who  are  credibly  reported  to  have  planned  a  general  strike 
for  the  spring,  seemed  powerless  to  stay  the  movement    Within  a 
week,  nearly  seven^  thousand  men  had  cesaed  to  work.     Con- 
fronted by  this  situation  the  trade-unions — both  Social  Democratic 
and  Christian — decided  to  forroolate  their  demonda.    They  did  so 
in  the  humblest  manner.     Their  communication  to  the  Min&- 
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Ovnets'  Union,  like  the  memorable  despatch  of  the  Japanese 
enunent  to  St.  Petersburg,  may  have  been  aa  aitimatum  in  soIk 
stance,  it  was  far  from  being  one  in  form.  All  that  the  trad^ 
uniona  requested,  with  the  "  most  devoted  "  expressioaa  of  ther 
respect,  was  that  the  masters  woold  assent  to  a  cooference  for  tbe 
diacitssion  of  the  points  of  difference.  The  men  demanded,  ihef 
explained,  the  establiehment  of  a  maximum  shift  of  eight  hou^ 
including  the  operation  of  ascent  and  descent,  bat  they  v«t 
willing  to  continue  their  labors  this  year  on  the  buu  of  ft  ni» 
hours'  shift,  if  the  masters  would  consent  to  reduce  it  next  jtat 
to  eight  and  a  half  hours,  and  in  1907  to  eight  hours.  Tfaef 
further  required  the  abolition  of  overtime  and  Sunday  Ubor,  a* 
cepting  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  human  life  or  of  eltectioi 
extraordinary  repair*.  The  third  demand  of  the  men  had  refa- 
ence  to  the  practice  of  withholding  payment  for  all  trolleys  vhidi 
are  found  to  contain  droes  as  well  as  coal.  It  waa  argued  that, 
in  the  dim  light  and  in  the  haste  which  prevails  at  the  face  si 
the  mines,  it  is  oft^i  impoesible  for  the  workmen  to  distingnidi 
stone  from  coal,  and  that  it  is  only  juet  that  they  ahould  be  pti^ 
for  the  actual  amount  of  coal  obtained  by  them.  Fioally,  the 
trade-unions  put  forth  on  behalf  of  their  members  the  demand  for 
humane  treatment  of  the  colliers  by  the  officials,  puxuahmest  U 
any  officials  who  are  convicted  of  abusing  or  maltreating  the  iks 
under  their  supervision,  and  recognition  by  the  mine-ovnen  of 
the  organizations  formed  by  the  men  for  the  protection  of  their 
intereetA. 

The  reply  of  the  Mine-Owners*  Association  to  the  trade-oniou 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  addreas  by  the  Bmaiaa  Brnputw 
to  his  misguided  subjects.  The  association  ad(^ted  the  ■tend* 
point  that  the  colliers  had  been  guilty  of  illegal  conduct  in  leaving 
their  work  without  giving  due  notice  of  their  intention  ao  to  do> 
With  men  who  had  broken  their  contract,  the  masters  coold  not 
negotiate.  To  do  bo  would  be  equivalent  to  countenancing  thor 
breach  of  faith.  Equally  impoaaible  was  it  for  the  maaten  to 
recognize  anything  in  the  shape  of  trade-unions  or  workmen's 
committeea.  "  Our  contract,"  they  said,  "  is  with  the  individutl 
working-man,  and  accordingly  w^  can  only  negotiate  with  tbe 
working-man  individually.  The  demand  that  recognition  shall  be 
accorded  to  the  trade-unions  is  merely  designed  to  promote  tbe 
interests  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which  aims  at  the  soV 
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rersion  of  the  existing  order  of  society."    The  autocratic  attitude 
of  the  msflten  wai  followed  on  Janoiry  18th  by  the  proclamalioa 
of  a  general  elrike.    The  proclamation  waa  obeyed  by  not  qoite 
tvo  hundred  thousand  of  the  men.    The  QoTenunent,  animated 
by  the  deetre  to  rescue  GermaD  industry  from  the  erila  of  a  pro- 
longed and  embittered  conflict,  at  <mce  despatched  to  the  centre 
nf  the  cool  district  commissionere  charged  with  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  a  nK:onciUation  between  pit-owners  and  pitmen.    It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  the  owners  were  not  amenable  to  media- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  OoTermneDt    They  refused  even  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  OoTerament  commiswwier.    The  men,  they  said,  must 
return  to  their  work  unconditionally  or  not  at  all.     Words  and 
actions  of  the  owners  in  fact  gave  color  to  the  suggestion  that, 
foreseeing  the  ineritabiltt;  of  a  conflict,  they  had  deliberately 
provoked  it  at  a  moment  moat  unfavorable  to  the  prospects  of 
■  the  workers.     Unfortunately  for  themaelTca,  they  OTeratraioed 
the  patience  of  the  Government,  already  considerably  irritated 
by  the  "  Hibcmia  "  controversy.    Though  at  first  disposed  to  re- 
echo the  cry  that  the  strike  was  the  result  of  Social  Democratic 
agitation,  the  Government  discovered,  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
that  the  country  expected  it  to  intervene,  and  not  merely  to 
mediate,  in  favor  of  the  colliers.     Public  opinion,  indeed,  had 
worked  itself  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation  against  the  mastera 
and  their  claim  to  dispose  as  autocrats  of  their  own  "  property." 
Even  the  Homan  Catholic  Archbiahop  saw  himself  constrained  to 
contribute  to  the  strikers'  funds.    His  contribution  brought  dozena 
in  its  train.     But,  though  the  funds  of  the  trade-unions  swelled 
gratifyingly,   it  was  generally  foreseen   that,   without   Govern- 
ment intervention,  their  canae  waa  lost ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  strikers 
had  exhausted  their  wages  and  savings,  a  simi  of  more  than  three 
milliona  of  marks  weekly  would  be  required  to  keep  them  and 
thMr  families  from  starvation. 

The  initial  rebuff  to  the  masters  ma  administered  by  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Commerce,  Herr  MSUer,  who,  from  his  eeat  in 
the  Heichstag,  officially  censured  them  for  their  uncompromising 
■ttitade.  The  Minister  further  improred  the  occasion  by  testify- 
ing that  the  strikera  were  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against 
ttiem  by  the  masters,  of  terrorizing  those  working-men  "  who 
are  willing  to  work."    A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  repri- 
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mand  of  the  pit-ovnera,  the  Gorenunent  annoonoed  tfaftt  it  lud 
decided  upoD  the  introduction  of  legi^latioa  desi^iied  to  naiodj 
the  complainta  of  the  BtrikeiB.  The  new  Bill,  it  was  expUiaed, 
would  render  it  impoeaible  for  the  msatere  to  extend  in  an  tiU- 
tr&T}'  fashion  the  time  occnpied  in  conreying  the  men  to  and  from 
the  minea.  It  Tould  prohibit  the  system  of  withholding  pajmeat 
for  trolleys  of  coal  containing  drosa,  and  restrict  the  nghtB  of  the 
managers  of  pita  to  order  extra  shifts.  Yariona  other  grieranoef 
advanced  by  the  men,  the  Oo?emment  announced,  would  alao  be 
remedied  by  the  Bill.  In  view  of  theee  measores,  it  ia  alnadj  po»- 
nble  to  say  that  the  strike  boa  been  Boooeeafnl. 

Viewed  in  the  li^t  of  history,  it  may  be  said  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  QoTemments  of  Bussia  and  Prasaia  rereal  in 
fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  existeuee  of  a  Matnal  Id- 
snrance  Agreement  against  the  effects  of  BeTolntionB  and  InsiiT- 
rections.  It  was,  therefore,  not  withont  a  certain  ^mbolical  Bg- 
niflcance  that  the  Qennan  Emperor,  two  years  ago,  should  ban 
addreBsed  to  the  Froseian  Begiment  of  his  RuMian  brother  thow 
impetuous  references,  which  aroused  moch  excited  oonunent  at 
the  time,  to  the  duties  of  soldiers  who  are  called  apon  bo  annihi- 
lato  the  "  internal  enemy."  Equally  so^^estive  is  the  fact  that 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  His  Majcsfy  coneidered  it  incom- 
bent  npon  himself  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  his  army  in  Fotan, 
the  capital  of  his  Polish  Prorince,  he  invited  to  the  festavities  u 
his  most  honored  guest  General  TscherkofT,  the  Gorenior  of  WB^ 
saw.  The  object  of  that  invitation  was,  of  course,  to  demoDstrata 
to  the  Poles  the  completcneas  of  the  agreement  subsisting  between 
the  Courts  of  SL  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  That  agreement  wa* 
never  more  cordial  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  for  this 
reason,  quite  apart  from  contingent  possibilities,  the  sanguinary 
ccftnes  which  are  now  passing  in  Hussian  Poland,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mnscovit*  Empire,  are  being  followed  in  Ber- 
lin with  a  peculiar  intensity  of  interest  Already,  the  spokeamen 
of  the  German  gorcming  clasBes  are  identifying  themaelvei,  as 
far  ss  political  morals  are  concerned,  with  the  line  of  actktt 
taken  by  the  St  Petersburg  dictators.  The  mob  of  January  SSnd, 
they  declare,  was  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  the  State  woald  l!i«TC 
been  lost  irretrievably  if  it  hod  shrunk  from  employing  "  gxape- 
shot" — Napoleon's  unfailing  remedy — for  the  beneficent  potpoae 
of  correcting  the  people's  perverted  sense  of  perspective.    And,  is 
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coftBODAnce  with  this  doctrine,  the  troops  in  6<*rliii  have  been  in- 
structed afraah,  in  the  words  of  the  £mperor  William'a  celebrated 
addrcBB  of  1891  to  his  Potadam  recroita,  that  if — "  which  God  for- 
bid I" — distorbancM,  Bimilar  to  those  in  Rasaia,  ahoald  erer  occnr 
in  Qermanr,  it  woald  be  their  immediate  and  eacred  dut^  to  make 
effective  nae  of  their  weapons  in  the  work  of  suppreesion.  The 
Social  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  proclaiming  that,  "  if  ** 
they  conld  now  give  substance  and  a  form  to  their  ideal  State  of 
the  Fatore,  thej  would  mobilize  ita  armies  and  with  them  croea 
the  border  in  order  to  aid  in  reacning  their  Kumian  comrade*  from 
the  autocratic  yoke. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  felt,  the  functions  of  a  good  neighbor,  which 
Gcnunj  notorionslj  aspires  to  be,  moat  be  confined  to  the  taak 
oi  keeping  order  on  the  border,  and  of  preventing,  so  far  aa  pos- 
sible, the  conatmction  in  nentral  territory  of  political  mines  de- 
Bigiud  to  explode  with  devastating  effect  beneath  the  feet  of  those 
who  repneent  the  existing  Bassian  regime.  From  this  point  of 
Tiew,  it  is  deemed  justifiable  to  impoee  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  Buaaian  aubjecta  to  establish  themeelTea  in  German 
territory,  and  to  admit  Kueaiazi  police  spies  to  poaitimis  of  an- 
ibority  in  the  Empire,  in  order  that  they  may  control  the  actiona 
of  those  of  their  compatriots  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient^ 
without  definite  and  positive  information,  to  expel.  Within  the 
last  few  Qumths,  a  Russian  Department  haa  been  added  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Berlin  Police — so  rapidly  has  the  scope  for 
audi  work,  by  the  growing  indulgence  of  the  Government,  been 
allowed  to  expand.  To  the  indignant  protests  of  the  repreaenta- 
tivea  of  the  more  liberal  schools  of  German  thought,  who  describe 
such  institutions  as  a  prostitution  of  authority,  a  deaf  ear  is 
toraed;  for  does  not  the  work  of  Russian  spiea  in  Pnuaian  terri- 
tory come  within  the  terms  of  the  Kutual  Insuranoe  Agreement? 
Moreover,  it  is  argued,  the  ncreetricted  importation  into  Russian 
territory  of  revt^ationary  schemes  of  organisation  would  tend 
to  weakm  still  more  the  existing  regime,  which  just  now  it  is  Ger- 
mai^  diief  interest  to  support.  For  a  Russian  Empire,  de- 
bilitated but  not  exhausted  by  war,  with  its  centre  trf  gravis 
Aifting  ever  more  to  the  East,  represents  to  the  mind  of  German 
itateamanahip  the  ideal  of  a  neighbor;  while  a  Rosaia,  delirious 
witii  the  fever  of  revolution^  conjuree  up  visiooa  of  endleaa  perils, 
not  all  of  them  nece«sarily  associated  with  Poland. 
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The  German  Govemment  ban  ut  last  succeeded  in  sabsUtntiiig 
new  commercial  treaties  for  thoee  which  were  concladed  daring 
the  Von  Capriri  Chancellorship.     Count  von  Billow  is  natnrallj 
triumphaiit.    He  owes  hia  victory  to  the  defeats  soifered  bj  Bu> 
sia  in  the  battle-fields  of  Manchuria ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  fid 
that,  if  she  had  not  been  in  pressing  need  of  financial  assistsnoe, 
Bu««ia  would  nerer  have  consented  to  swallow  the  Germmn  mini- 
mum taritl  on  cereals.    After  Bossia  had  capitulated  to  the  terms 
dictated  from  Berlin,  Austria-Hungary  had  no  aliematiTB  but  to 
follow  rait;  but  ehe  did  so  with  intense  relnctance  and  with  much 
Tain  kicking  against  the  pricks.     The  new  treaties,  which  wUl 
come  into  operation  eleTen  months  hence,  inaugurate  an  era  of 
greatly  increased  protection  in  Europe.     From  the  spedficall; 
German  point  of  view,  their  admitted  object  is  to  foster  the  in- 
terests <rf  agriculture.    Qermany^  General  von  Capriri  announced 
twelre  years  ago,  has  become  a  manufacturing  state.     For  that 
'* discoreiy  "  and  for  the  "act  of  salvation "  represented  by  hii 
commercial  treaties,  the  General  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Count  by  a  grateful  Emperor.     But  no  Chancellor  can  hope  to 
retain  power  in  permanent  opposition  to  the  landed  ariatoora^ 
of  Prussia ;  and  tiie  simple  soldier  "  without  com  or  straw  "  soon 
lost  the  favor  of  his  monarch.    The  historical  "  act  of  salvatiaa  " 
has  now  been  crowned   by   Count  von  Biilow — with  an  extin* 
guiflherl     Germany,  says  the  preaent  ChancellOT,  is  not  merely 
an  industrial  community;  her  preeminent  interests  are  agricul- 
tural.   Accordingly,  in  hia  new  treaties  he  has  subordinated  the 
demands  of  the  mannfacturing  industries  to  those  of  the  Agrari- 
ans.   The  economical  theory  on  which  he  bases  and  justifies 
policy  is  the  protection  of  the  home  market,  which,  it  is 
is  relatively  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  foi«igB 
market    Great  Britain  is  quoted  in  Uiis  argument  as  the 
ing  example.     She  is  losing  her  ascendency  as  a  mani 
Power,  the  German  economists  contend,  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  her  home  demand.    It  is  tme  that  she  has  gained  a  tvw 
millions  of  colonial  customers  in  the  conrae  of  the  frcA-tnde  era] 
but  she  has  at  the  same  time  lost  milli<HU  of  agricultural  worl 
who,  if  they  bad  been  encouraged  by  a  wise  system  of  pi 
to  remain  on  the  land,  would  to-day  represent  a  body  of  coik? 
■OBMes,  cooaideTably  higher  in  value  to  the  manufacturing  indns- 
tri«B  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  largest  British  colony. 
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WAflHutoioir,  FtbnuMy,  IdOS. 
Thb  incideuta  of  iutereet  from  the  view-point  of  world- 
politics  which  hare  iakea  place  at  Washington  dnring  the  last 
thirty  days  are,  fir«t,  the  paaeage^  by  an  oTerwhelming  majority, 
of  the  Esch-TowQflend  bill  nported  to  the  Honse  of  Bq)resenta- 
tires,  the  bill  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiwion 
to  fix  provisionally  under  certain  circumstances  the  railway  ratea 
for  transportatioD,  which  rates,  however,  are  subject  to  review 
by  a  newly  created  Federal  tribtuial;  secondly,  the  relation 
provieionally  assumed  by  the  United  States  Executive  toward 
tlie  Dominican  Republic;  and,  lastly,  the  Senate's  practical  re- 
jecti(m  of  six  arbitration  treaties  concluded  with  European 
Powers,  through  its  impoeition  of  an  amendment  which  our 
State  Department,  very  properly,  has  declined  to  submit  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  contracts.  As  we  have  formerly  mentioned, 
foreign  countries  are  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill,  because,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  the  measore  will  enable  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion  to  fix  the  rates  chargeable  for 
the  conveyance  of  imported  articles  from  the  ports  of  entry  to 
points  in  the  interior  of  the  great  American  Republic  There 
u  DO  doubt  that  American  railway  companies,  viewed  collectively, 
were  much  opposed  to  the  Esch-Townaend  bill;  and,  assuredly, 
they  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  a  good  many  friends 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless,  that  body  was 
stampeded  by  the  President's  popularity;  and,  when  the  decisive 
vote  was  taken,  the  champions  of  the  railways  were  few  and  far 
between.  Waa  it  possible  that  even  the  Senate,  which  long  has 
been  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  railway  and  other  corporate 
lAtereets,  could  withstand  such  a  tidal  wave  of  sentiment  ?  That 
was  the  question  which  the  "Big  Four,**  as  the  steerers  in  the 
BepabUcan  majori^  of  the  Senate  are  called,  had  to  ponder  over. 
Was  it  practicable,  they  asked  each  other,  to  undermine  the 
President's  popularity,  and  sap  hia  reputation  for  good  judgment, 
so  that  the  Senate  might  throw  out,  or  postpone  indefinitely, 
the  Esch-Towneend  bill,  without  provoking  s  atorm  of  popular 
opprobrium?  Waa  it  not  possible  to  represent  recent  Santo 
Domingo  ineidente  as  proofa  that  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
saf^y  be  entnuted  with  the  power  to  conclude,  without  the 
Azprcis  ratificatioQ  of  the  Senate,  special  agreements  with  foreign 
countries;  snd,  on  the  strength  of  such  representation,  to  nullify 
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the  six  general  arbitration  treaties  conclnded  with   Eoropeaii 
Powen,  bj  insertiDg  an.  amendment  to  the  effect  that  each  epectal 
agreement  made  by  our  State  Department  nnder  tlian  mitsi 
be  ratifiod  b;  the  Senate,  b8  if  it  were  a  separate  treaty?    The 
Senatorial  friends  of  the  railways  seem  to  haT«  made  ap  their 
minds  tha^  in  this  way,  they  could  so  effectually  discredit  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  that  their  mbaeqnwt  opposition   ta  his  railway-rate 
bill — the  Esoh-Townsend  bill  is  rirtaally  hia — would  be  tolerated 
by  the  people.     Accordingly,  they  persuaded  the  Senate  to  in- 
sert by  a  majority  of  60  to  9,  in  the  six  graieral  arbitradnn 
treaHea,  on  amendment  which  gutted  them  of  all  practical  utilitr, 
and  which  our  Secretary  of  State  would  no  more  think  of  pro- 
posing to  European  Powers  than  he  would  dream  of  offering 
them  gold  bricks.     For  what  wae  it  that  the  general  arhitratioi) 
tmtiea  undertook  to  do?    They  simply  undertook  to  define  with 
the  utmoflt  carefuloeas  and   rigor  certain  categoriea  of   int 
national  difTerences,  which  our  State  Department  ahonld  be 
liberty  by  special  agreement  to  refer  to  arbitration,  without  in- 
enrring  the  prolonged  delay  inTolfed  in  the  submiaeioD  of  e«oh 
tienlar  caae  to  the  ratiflcation  of  liw  Senate.    The  tze«tieB  simp] 
asBumed   that  the   Senate   had  a  right  to  ratify   a  com] 
relating  to  a  specific  class  of  oontroversieft,  juat  as  a  le^slat 
has  a  right  to  make  a  law  prescribing  the  penalty  for  a  p&rticnli 
category  of  offencee.     We  renture  to  predict  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  would  uphold  the  right  of  the  Senat 
under  the  second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  second 
tide  of  the  Federal  Constittttion,  to  define  beforehand  a  d 
of  international  differences  any  one  of  which  the  State  Depart-' 
ment  might  be  autliorized  to  refer  by  special  agreement  to  arbitia- 
tioB.    This  waa  all  that  Secretary  Hay  assumed  to  do  in  the  six 
arbitration  treaties  which  the  Senate  hax  rejected  in  their  ci 
form,  on  the  plea  that  their  constitutional  duty  oomp^ 
to  regard  each   special   agreement  concluded   nnder  a  general 
arbitration  compact  as  a  separate  treaty. 

There  is  a  wideepread  and  growing  conriction  among  intelligent' 
Americans  that,  -viewed  a£  a  matter  of  abetract  law,  the  Senate's 
contention  is  unfounded ;  and  that,  even  if  the  plea  be  tedmically, 
Talid,  it  is  put  forward  very  late,  and  is  prompted,  aeemiugty,] 
by  questionable  motives.  It  has  taken  the  Senate  flf^ndx  tmji] 
to  diaoorer  that  it  cannot  pomit  the  Executive  to  apply  by  a 
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special  Bgreemeot,  aownctioDed  specifically  by  the  Senate,  » 
geoeral  arbitration  treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Gnadeloapo-Hidalgf^ 
concluded  with  Hexioo  in  1848,  contained  an  arbitration  dauae 
even  broader  than  the  proriaionB  embodied  in  the  six  nnivocal 
arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay.  Will  it  be  al- 
lied that  a  body  including,  aa  it  did,  mch  men  aa  Daniel 
Webater,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay  and  Thomaa  H.  Benton, 
was  not  competent  to  disoeni  and  proclaim  the  Senatc^s  oooatitn- 
tion&I  righta  and  duties?  Aseuming,  tor  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  Senate,  aa  at  present  coiutitnted,  ia  better  qualified 
thu  it  was  fifty-fliz  years  ago  to  interpret  the  second  claose  of 
the  aecoud  section  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Federal  Conatitu- 
tion,  hov  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  th&t  it  made  no  proteat 
when,  two  or  three  years  ago,  our  State  Department,  acting 
under  the  arbitration  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Uuadeloupe-Hidal- 
go,  undertook,  by  a  special  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Gorem- 
ment,  to  refer  the  disputed  disposition  of  the  so-called  California 
Pious  Fund  to  The  Hagoe  Tribunal?  The  special  agreement 
was  known  to  eTeiy  one;  the  arbitration  which  it  authorized 
took  place;  an  award  was  made  and  duly  carried  out;  yet  not  a 
word  of  remonstrance  was  heard  from  the  Senate,  which  now 
shows  itself  so  acutely  jealoos  ot  its  prerogatire.  Again,  in 
Jauuary,  1903,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  it  was  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  our  State  Department  had  entered  into  a  *'  spo* 
cial  agreement"  with  the  Executive  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
whereby  the  claim  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company 
of  New  York  against  tliat  commonwealth  was  to  be  submitted 
to  a  board  of  ai^itrators,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  and  another  a  Dominican  citizen,  while  the  umpire  wma 
to  be  Judge  George  Gray,  of  Delaware.  The  award  was  rendered 
in  July,  1904;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  a  fiscal  agent  appointed 
by  onr  StatD  Department  took  charge  of  the  custom-hmiAe  at 
Puerto  Plata,  and  has  since  applied  its  rerenuea  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  due  the  American  corporation.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  during  two  years,  the  Senate  remained  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  a  transaction  which,  according  to  the  position  now 
assumed  by  it,  constituted  a  sehoQS  infraction  of  ita  constita- 
tional  rights.  We  add  that  the  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  ita 
treaty-making  power,  deliberately  ratified  The  Hague  Convention, 
although  the  very  gist  of  that  Convention  is  that,  whenever  a 
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given  intematioiial  difference  shall  fall  nnclcr  any  one  of  sotbhj 
carcfull;  defined  categories,  the  signatoriei  conoerned  dull  b; 
special  agreements  refer  the  difference  to  The  Hague  TribiiiMl. 

It  seems  that  Ifr.  Lodge,  of  MasBachosette,  by  Wfty  of  keepiBg 
his  fellow  Senators  in  countenance,  has  prepared  a  paper  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  ehov  that,  when  the  Senate  enuuculatcd 
the  aix  arbitration  treaties  concluded  by  our  State  Department 
(by  insisting  upon  substituting  for  "special  agreement"  the 
word  "  treaty  ")>  't  ^^  what  almost  every  European  Goremment, 
based  on  representatiTe  institnUona — Great  Britain  is  admovl* 
edged  to  be  on  exception — habituallr  does  and  must  do  aader 
its  organic  law.  In  other  words,  neither  the  French  nor  any  other 
Continental  Parliament  will — according  to  Mr.  Lodge — ratify 
an  arbitration  treaty  concluded  by  its  Executive,  except  upoo 
the  understanding  that  ever}'  separate  application  of  the  arbitra* 
tion  principle  should  he  embodied  in  a  distinct  trea^,  and,  as 
such,  ratified  in  conformity  to  the  organic  law's  prorisioni. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Lodge  means  to  say,  if  be  means  anytiiing 
by  his  mcmorandun).  We  can  exemplify  the  valofr  of  his  elab- 
orate array  of  pretended  parall<>ls  and  precedents,  if  we  t«l»  the 
case  of  France.  Everj'body  who  ever  read  the  organic  law  of 
1875  i»  conversant  with  the  terms  in  which  the  tresty-nialdng 
power  is  defined  and  regulated.  It  is  not  true  that  all  treatiM 
concluded  by  the  fVench  Executive  must  be  submitted  to  the 
French  Parliament  for  ratification.  The  mo«t  vital  of  all  tivattef 
in  the  history  of  the  Third  French  Bepublic — the  Treaty  of  Al- 
liance with  Rufeia — has  never  been  so  submitted.  Only  treatiei 
dealing  with  certain  carefully  specified  claases  of  subjeota  require 
ratification  by  both  Hoiises  of  the  French  Parliament  Even 
as  n^rds  tho«e  specified  classee,,  it  has  never  been  diapnted  that 
the  French  Parliament  has  the  power,  by  sanctioning  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration,  to  ratify  in  advance  any  special  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Executive  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty.  If 
the  French  Executive  should  exceed  it&  antliority  by  transoend- 
ing  the  prescribed,  limitations,  it  would  do  so  at  its  own  rislc 
Does  Mr.  Lodge  want  chapter  and  verse  for  our  arennrntB? 
In  the  first  plaoe,  when  France  became  a  signatory  of  The  Hague 
Convention,  it  agreed,  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  treaty, 
that  its  Executive  should  have  the  power  to  enter  into  a  special 
agreement  to  refer  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  any  intematiouJ 
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difference  that  should  fsU  o&der  any  of  the  categories  fonnulatod 
in  that  ConTention.    Snbeeqiiently,  and  very  recently,  the  French 
Parliament  has  ratified  an  arbitratioai  tre^  with  Great  Britain 
identical  with  the  oompacta  that  oar  Senate  has  jngt  rejected,  a 
treaty  providing  that  the  French  and   British    Foreign   OflBcea 
mi^ht,  by  a  special  agreement,  refer  to  arbitratore  any  contro- 
veray  which  Bbonld  belong  to  any  ot  several  specified  claaece. 
Secretary  Hay,  for  his  part,  was  aware,  becantw  he  bad  taken 
meaanres  to  inform  himself,  that  not  one  of  the  six  European 
connfcries  with  which  be  had  negotiated  arbitration  treaties,  would 
cxpCTience  any  difficnlty  in  securing  a  Parliamentary  ratification 
of   thoee   treaties — if   such    ratification    were   needed — **  special- 
agreement"  clanse  and  all.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
he  had  made  known  the  fact  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belationa,  to  every  member  of  which  be  had  submitted  drafts 
of  the  proposed  treatiee,  and  bad  elicited  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval from  all  of  tbe  members  except  one.     This  is  admitted, 
and  the  only  excuse  offered  by  tbe  members  of  tbe  Committee 
for  breaking  the  promise  given  to  tbe  Secretar}-  is  that  they  did 
not  then  fully  realize  the  distinction  between  a  "  special  agree- 
I      ment "  and  a  "  treaty/'    In  other  words,  they  plead  the  baby  act 
H      What  is  the  actual  status  of  the  Santo  Domingo  affair?     li 
Via  not  true  that  tbe  original  protocol  of  January  SO,  however 
W  deeirable  it  may  have  seemed  to  President  Morales  of   Santo 
Domingo,  and  however  admirable  to  the  eyee  of  the  amateur 
diplomatists  who  framed  it,  was  eitlier  anthorized  in  advance, 
or  subsequently  accepted,  by  our  State  Department     On  the 
contrary,  it  was  repudiated  the  moment  ita  text  waa  inspected. 
It  haa  never  been  acted  upon  in  a  single  Dominican  port.     Our 
rcpxCMUitativa  at  the  Dominican  capital  was  forthwith  insinicted 
to  negotiate  a  new  agreement,  more  in  conaonance  with  our 
Government's  intentions;  and  the  substituted  compact,  having 
been  duly  signed  by  our  diplomatic  agent  and  the  Dominican 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  reached  our  State  Department  on 
February  15,  and,  together  with  a  special  message  explaining 
ita  purport,  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  that  very  day.     Tbe 
agreement,  which  is  embodied   in  a   treaty,  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  collect  the  customa  revcnuca  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and   turn  over  to  President  Morales's   Oovemment  56 
per  cent  thereof,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Dominican  Eepuhlio's 
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domestic  admuustratioD,  the  remaining  46  per  cent,  being  l^ 
served  for  diBbnr«emcnt  among  fareign  creditors.     The  Unitoi 
StAtcs  corenant,  on  their  part,  to  raepect  the  territorial  od 
political  integrity  of  Santo  Domingo;  and  it  is  stipoJatal  ila* 
the  protocol  or  treaty  shall  be  approved  by  the  Dominicsn  C<» 
grees,  as  vbU  as  by  the  United  States  Senate.     We  do  not  W 
bow  Senators  can  refuse  to  ratify  this  compact,  exoept  apuc  t^ 
aasumption  that  the  M<Hiroe  Doctrine  does  not  pledge  as  IP 
mteipcee  between  European  creditors  and  a  debtor  AnMiaa 
commonwealth,  by  playing  the  part  of  a  receiver,  and  undo* 
taking  to  collect  and  pay,  not  only  indemnitiea  doe  for  pubiic 
wnmga,  but  ordinary  debts  arising  out  ot  contract     Up  b>  th* 
time  when  we  permitted  the  blockade  of  Venezudan  seaports  by 
European   creditor-Powers,   and   allowed   them   to  confiKatA  s 
part  of  their  debtor's  cuBt<»DS  revenues  for  the  payment,  not  tedj 
of  compensation    for  wrongs,  but  also  of  ordinary  debts,  on 
Ooremment  might  hare  argued  that,  to  debts  arising  out  d 
contract,  the  maxim  "  caveat  emptor"  should  apply,  and  that «« 
could  not  permit  European  QoTcmmcntB  to  enforce  by  rioleooi 
the  satisfaction  of  such  obligations  by  a  delinquent  AmeriMD 
commonweal tJi.     The   Roosevelt   Administration,   however,  wu 
estopped   from  taking  such  a  stand  after  it  remained  an  im- 
passive spectator  of  the  Venezuela  blockade.     There  wis  onlf 
out*  possible  loophole  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  whidi  oof 
Government  had  placed  itself.     Mr.  Hoosevelt  saw  the  loopboli^ 
and  availed  himself  of  it  by  announcing  in  the  letter  read  li 
the  Cuban  dinner,  an  announcement  now  embodied  in  the  agnfr- 
ment  with  Santo  Domingo,  that,  if  any  debtor  American  repablic 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  we  ourselrea  will  ur 
Bume  the  receivership.    As  Mr.  Booeevelt  points  out  in  his  apedal 
message  to  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  guarantee  the  territorial  and 
political  integrity  of  American  republics,  and  if  we  are  to  fnlflt 
onr  promise  that  their  destiny  shall  in  no  wiae  fall  under  foreign 
control,  it  has  become  indispensable  for  na  to  tee  that  juat  debts 
and  obligations  contracted  by  these  repnblica  be  paid,  co  that 
there  may  be  no  pretext  for  foreign  intervention  in  their  aSaira. 
It  is  for  Senators  to  say  whether  they  prefer  to  saaction  tbll 
Preaident's  position,  or  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  Vencndft^ 
blockade.    The  United  States  must  fake  me  course  or  th«  otbor. 
They  cannot  pursue  any  longer  a  dog-ln-the-manger  policy. 
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